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Preface 


It  may  help  the  user  of  this  work  to  remember  that  books  are  sometimes 
published  a  year  later  in  the  U.S.A.  than  they  are  in  the  U.K.  (and  vice  versa), 
that  the  year  of  publication  is  not  always  that  which  appears  on  the  title  page 
of  the  book,  and  that  the  inevitable  omissions  of  one  year  are  made  good  in 
the  next;  thus  the  search  for  a  notice  of  a  book  or  article  may  have  to  extend 
to  the  volume  after  the  expected  one  and  sometimes  to  that  which  precedes  it. 
Reports  of  important  omissions  will  earn  our  gratitude. 

Offprints  of  articles  are  always  welcomed,  and  editors  of  journals  that  are 
not  easily  available  in  the  U.K.  are  urged  to  join  the  many  who  already  send 
us  complete  sets.  These  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary,  The  English 
Association,  1,  Priory  Gardens,  Bedford  Park,  London  W4  ITT.  We  are  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  authors  and  publishers  who  have  made  our  task  easier  by  supplying 
books  and  articles  for  volume  54.  The  editors  of  The  Chaucer  Review,  English 
Language  Notes,  Philological  Quarterly,  and  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century 
Theatre  Research  have  put  us  deeply  in  their  debt  by  providing  advance  proofs 
of  their  bibliographies.  In  drawing  the  reader’s  attention  at  the  beginning  of 
most  chapters  to  the  main  bibliographical  aids,  we  presuppose  in  each  case  a 
reference  to  the  M.L.A.  International  Bibliography,  and  to  the  Annual  Biblio¬ 
graphy  of  English  Language  and  Literature  published  by  the  Modern  Humani¬ 
ties  Research  Association. 

James  Redmond 
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Theatre  Research 

ThS 

Theatre  Survey 
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Literary  History  and  Criticism: 
General  Works 

T.  S.  DORSCH 


1.  REFERENCE  WORKS 

It  is  very  good  news  that  the  Oxford 
University  Press  is  to  include  The 
Oxford  History  of  English  Literature 
in  the  Oxford  Paperbacks  series,  thus 
bringing  its  invaluable  volumes  within 
the  financial  reach  of  penurious 
scholars  and  of  the  more  affluent 
undergraduates.  Three  volumes  have 
appeared  in  the  course  of  this  year; 
they  have  all  been  fully  noticed  in 
previous  issues  of  YW,  so  that  little 
need  be  said  of  them  here  beyond 
these  few  words  of  welcome.  They  are 
English  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  excluding  Drama, ^  by  C.  S. 
Lewis  (O.H.E.L.  Vol.  3,  1954); 

English  Literature  in  the  Earlier 
Seventeenth  Century,  1600-1660 f  by 
Douglas  Bush  [O.H.E.L.  Vol.  5,  sec¬ 
ond  edition,  revised,  1962);  and  Eight 
Modern  Writers^  by  J.  I.  M.  Stewart 
[O.H.E.L.  Vol.  12,  1963).  The  chron¬ 
ological  tables  and  extensive  bibliog¬ 
raphies  of  the  original  editions  have 
been  omitted  from  these  reprints  in 
order  to  make  the  main  texts  more 
cheaply  available.  This  is  a  very  great 
pity,  for  these  sections,  especially  the 
bibliographies,  are  an  extremely  use- 

'  English  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  excluding  Drama,  by  C.  S.  Lewis. 
O.U.P.  (Oxford  Paperback.)  pp.  viii+567. 
£l-50. 

^  English  Literature  in  the  Earlier  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century,  1600-1660,  by  Douglas  Bush. 
O.Lf.P.  (Oxford  Paperbacks.)  pp.  ix+435. 
£1-10. 

^  Eight  Modern  Writers,  by  J.  I.  M. 
Stewart.  O.U.P.  (Oxford  Paperbacks.)  pp. 
ix  +  604.  £1-20. 


ful  aid  (and  contribution)  to  scholar¬ 
ship.  However,  they  may  more  easily 
be  consulted  in  libraries  than  the 
chapters  of  criticism  which  are  here 
provided,  and  which  one  would 
naturally  wish  to  have  at  one’s  elbow 
for  careful  reading  and  rereading,  and 
so  perhaps  their  omission  is  not  a  very 
serious  loss. 

In  their  History  of  English  Litera¬ 
ture^  Peter  Quennell  and  Hamish 
Johnson  make  little  attempt  to 
provide  a  critical  account  of  the 
course  of  English  literature  from  its 
beginnings  to  the  present  day.  They 
begin,  indeed,  with  the  writings  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period,  and  come  down 
to  Graham  Greene,  John  Betjeman, 
and  Samuel  Beckett,  but  their  method 
is  that  of  the  thumbnail  sketch.  With¬ 
in  a  meagre  historical  framework  they 
bring  together  brief  biographies  of  the 
major  writers  and  of  most  of  the 
minor  writers  who  are  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  a  well-read  person;  to 
these  biographies  they  append  some 
illustrative  quotation  and  as  a  rule  a 
few  critical  comments — further  criti¬ 
cal  evaluation  is  often,  of  course, 
implicit  in  their  choice  of  authors  and 
their  manner  of  recounting  their  lives. 
The  book  is  lavishly  illustrated  (in 
black  and  white),  and  in  this  lies  its 
main  appeal.  Some  notion  of  its  scope 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  pre- 
Elizabethan  literature  is  disposed  of 

■*  A  History  of  English  Literature,  by  Peter 
Quennell  and  Hamish  Johnson.  Weidenfeld 
&  Nicolson.  pp.  512.  £4-00. 
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in  thirty  pages,  of  which  more  than  a 
dozen  consist  of  illustrations. 
Shakespeare  receives  about  eight 
pages  of  biography  and  criticism  and 
six  of  quotations,  Milton  some  seven 
pages  in  all,  Johnson  and  Wordsworth 
three  each,  T.  S.  Eliot  two  pages.  It 
will  be  clear  from  this  account  of  it 
that  the  book,  except  for  some  of  its 
illustrations  and  an  occasional  out- 
of-the-way  quotation,  provides  very 
little  that  will  be  of  interest  to  a 
serious  student;  however,  it  would 
not  be  out  of  place  in  a  school  library 
or  on  the  shelves  of  a  ‘general  reader’. 

Martin  Seymour-Smith  has  under¬ 
taken  the  daunting  task  of  writing  a 
Guide  to  Modern  World  Literature.^ 
‘The  scope  of  this  book,’  as  he  himself 
defines  it,  ‘extends  to  writers,  of  all 
nationalities,  who  survived  31  Dec¬ 
ember  1 899,’  and  he  brings  his  survey 
down  to  writers  who  are  today  just 
beginning  to  establish  themselves. 
Obviously  he  cannot  himself  be  con¬ 
versant  with  all  of  the  thirty-odd 
literatures  that  he  discusses,  not  to 
mention  the  many  others  that  he 
groups  together  in  chapters  entitled 
‘Eastern  Minor  Literatures’,  ‘Latin- 
American  Literature’,  and  ‘Western 
Minor  Literatures’;  obviously  he  has 
often  had  to  rely  heavily  on  the  books 
which  he  names  under  the  various 
national  headings  in  the  select  biblio¬ 
graphy  at  the  end  of  the  book;  and 
obviously  at  least  some  of  the  chapters 
are  no  more  than  sketchy  and 
inadequate  outlines.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe,  for  example,  that  a  chapter  of 
three  pages  can  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  Arabic  literature  of  the 
last  three-quarters  of  a  century,  or 
that  the  African  novel  in  English  is 
fairly  represented  when  writers  of  the 
stature  of  Elechi  Amadi  and  James 
Ngugi  are  omitted.  No  reviewer 

^  Guide  to  Modern  World  Literature,  by 
Martin  Seymour-Smith.  Wolfe.  pp. 
xxi-bl206.  £10  00. 


would  be  competent  to  judge  the 
reliability  or  comprehensiveness  of  all 
the  chapters — they  include,  among 
others,  the  Albanian,  Bulgarian, 
Chinese,  Finnish,  Hungarian,  Japan¬ 
ese,  Jewish,  Polish,  Turkish,  and 
Yugoslav  literatures.  Where  the  pres¬ 
ent  reviewer  has  been  capable  of 
checking,  he  has  wondered  about 
certain  omissions  and  certain  judge¬ 
ments,  and  this  would  no  doubt  be  the 
experience  of  other  reviewers.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  book  remains  a  remark¬ 
able  achievement  in  its  inclusiveness 
and  general  reliability,  and  we  may  be 
grateful  for,  among  other  things,  the 
bibliographies,  which  will  enable  us  to 
satisfy  our  thirst  to  know  more  about 
some  of  the  literatures  treated,  and 
for  the  index  of  more  than  sixty 
closely-printed  pages,  which  will  often 
help  us  to  place  an  author  who  has 
hitherto  been  to  us  little  more  than  a 
tantalizing  name. 

Considerably  more  limited  in  its 
scope,  but  none  the  less  satisfactory 
for  that,  is  Literatures  of  the  World  in 
English^  a  volume  which,  edited  by 
Bruce  King,  contains  chapters  on  the 
literature  of  ten  countries  which 
(apart  from  the  United  States)  are,  or 
have  been,  members  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  until  recent  or  comparatively 
recent  times,  each  chapter  contributed 
by  an  authority  on  the  literature  with 
which  it  is  concerned — Brian  Elliott, 
for  example,  on  the  literature  of 
Australia,  B.  Rajan,  A.  Norman 
Jeffares,  and  D.  S.  Izevbaye  on  the 
literatures  respectively  of  India,  Ire¬ 
land,  and  Nigeria.  In  the  twenty-odd 
pages  at  their  disposal,  William 
Walsh  and  Bruce  King  are  not  able 
(and  do  not  attempt)  to  do  more  than 
write  very  allusively  about  the  litera¬ 
tures  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  but  the  chapters  on  the  newer 

®  Literatures  of  the  World  in  English,  ed.  by 
Bruce  King.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp. 
xi-b225.  £3-95. 
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literatures  of,  for  example,  Australia, 
Kenya,  South  Africa,  and  the  West 
Indies,  although  necessarily  (especi¬ 
ally  on  Australian  literature)  they 
cannot  penetrate  very  deeply,  are 
well-informed  and  well-balanced.  The 
volume  might  stimulate  and  broaden 
the  interest  of  readers  who  have  not 
yet  found  time  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  much  of  the  fine 
literature  in  English  which  is  being 
produced  outside  England  and  Amer¬ 
ica.  One  serious  deficiency  must  be 
mentioned,  and  that  is  the  absence  of 
an  index. 

Everyman’s  Dictionary  of  Fictional 
Characters^  first  compiled  by  William 
Freeman,  and  published  in  1963,  now 
appears  in  an  edition  substantially 
revised  by  Fred  Urquhart.  The 
original  work  contained  the  names  of 
some  20,000  fictitious  characters, 
‘derived  from  approximately  2000 
books  written  by  some  500  authors  of 
British,  Commonwealth,  and  Amer¬ 
ican  nationality  during  the  past  six 
centuries’.  Urquhart  has  eliminated  a 
few  hundred  characters  from  works 
by  late  Victorian  authors  who  ‘are 
now  unread  and  forgotten  except  by  a 
handful  of  very  old  readers’ ;  in  their 
place  he  has  supplied  references  giving 
names  and  details  of  a  couple  of 
thousand  characters  from  novels  and 
plays  (some  of  them  from  the  last  five 
or  six  years)  which  were  unknown 
to  Freeman,  or  (unreasonably  in 
Urquhart’s  view)  neglected  by  him. 
The  list  begins  with  Shakespeare’s 
Aaron  and  Meredith’s  Abarak,  and 
proceeds  alphabetically  to  Kipling’s 
Zuyland  and  Ouida’s  Zu-zu,  Kipling’s 
locomotive  -OO?  and  Ian  Fleming’s 
007  being  tacked  on  as  extras.  This  is 
the  kind  of  reference  work  which 

’  Everyman’ s  Dictionary  of  Fictional  Char¬ 
acters,  by  William  Freeman.  Revised  by 
Fred  Urquhart,  with  Indexes  of  Authors  and 
Titles  by  E.  N.  Pennell.  Dent.  (Everyman’s 
Reference  Library.)  pp.  xi  +  579.  £2-75. 


those  of  US  whose  memories  are  not 
as  good  as  they  used  to  be  will  find 
increasingly  helpful,  as  no  doubt  will 
crossword-fans,  and  which,  not  unlike 
a  dictionary  of  quotations,  can  pro¬ 
vide  a  good  deal  of  agreeable  brows¬ 
ing. 

Among  the  factors  which  contri¬ 
bute  substantially  to  the  perplexities 
of  modern  life  is  the  (now  almost 
daily)  proliferation  of  abbreviations. 
Everyman’s  Dictionary  of  Abbrevia¬ 
tions,^  compiled  by  John  Paxton,  will 
go  at  least  some  way  towards  the 
relief  of  these  perplexities.  The 
Dictionary  contains  about  25,000 
entries,  ‘with  a  total  of  over  37,000 
definitions,  many  extended  by  explan¬ 
ations’.  This  is  obviously  a  useful 
work,  but  perhaps  some  students  of 
literature  will  value  it  as  much  for  the 
entertainment  it  provides  as  for  its 
utility.  After  a  number  of  single, 
double,  and  triple  ‘a’  and  ‘A’  entries, 
the  fun  begins  with  ‘A.A.A.A.  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Atheism’.  Is  one  perhaps  reminded 
of  ‘An  Austrian  army  awfully 
arrayed’?  Thereafter  some  curious  or 
amusing  entry  appears  on  almost 
every  page:  ‘B.P.A.G.B.  Bicycle  Polo 
Association  of  Great  Britain’;  ‘C.T. 
A.U.  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 
Union’;  ‘d.s.p.s.  L.  decessit  sine  prole 
superstite’ •,  ‘f.b.c.w.  fallen  building 
clause  waiver’ ;  and  so  on,  right  down 
to  ‘z.z.  zig  zag’,  and  ‘z.Z.  Ger.  zur 
Zeit’.  It  is  irrational,  but  at  the  same 
time  irresistible,  to  make  fun  of  a 
work  of  this  kind;  readers  may  be 
assured  that  it  provides  at  least  as 
much  help  as  amusement. 

All  students  of  literature  will  find 
The  Interpreter’s  One-Volume  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Bible‘S  of  great  value. 

®  Everyman' s  Dictionary  of  Abbreviations, 
by  John  Paxton.  Dent.  (Everyman’s  Library) 
pp.  xiii  +  384.  £3-95. 

®  The  Interpreter's  One- Volume  Comment¬ 
ary  on  the  Bible:  Including  all  the  Books  of  the 
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Under  the  editorship  of  Charles  M. 
Layman,  it  assembles  articles  and 
chapters  of  commentary  by  seventy 
American  and  English  scholars  of  the 
Bible,  most  of  them  men  of  high 
international  standing  in  the  world  of 
theological  scholarship;  it  would  be 
invidious  to  single  out  a  few  of  them 
for  special  mention  here.  The  volume 
provides  chapter-and-verse  commen¬ 
taries  on  all  the  books  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Apocrypha,  and  some  forty 
general  articles  grouped  under  such 
headings  as  ‘Biblical  Interpretation’, 
‘Geographical  and  Historical  Setting’, 
‘The  Making  of  the  Literature’,  ‘The 
Religion  of  the  Bible’,  and  ‘Text, 
Canon,  and  Translation’.  In  addition, 
there  are  appendixes  on  ‘Chronology’ 
and  ‘Measures  and  Money’,  and  six¬ 
teen  helpful  maps,  together  with 
indexes.  In  its  1,300  closely-packed 
pages,  this  book  supplies  a  wealth  of 
valuable  historical  and  interpretative 
information ;  whatever  the  theological 
stance  of  the  reader,  every  section  will 
give  him  stimulating  material  for  his 
assent  or  his  opposition. 

Originally  published  in  1884,  and 
thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged  in 
1928,  The  Dictionary  of  English 
History^°  which  was  for  several 
generations  familiarly  known  as  ‘Low 
and  Pulling’  has  now  been  repub¬ 
lished  in  its  revised  form.  This  work 
contains  ‘approximately  5,000  articles 
and  numerous  bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences  on  subjects,  events,  and  person¬ 
ages  in  English  history’.  Its  index 
refers  the  reader  to  several  thousand 

The  Dictionary  of  English  History, 
originally  compiled  by  Sir  Sidney  Low  and 
F.  S.  Pulling.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  F.  J. 
C.  Hearnshaw,  Helena  M.  Chew,  and  A.  C. 
F.  Beales.  Cassell.  Republished  by  Gryphon 
Books,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  1971.  Two 
vols.  pp.  x+1154.  $36-00. 


Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  Apocrypha, 
together  with  Forty-Three  General  Articles. 
ed.  by  Charles  M.  Layman.  Collins,  pp. 
xv+1386.  £5-75. 


subjects  on  which  separate  articles  are 
given.  Even  the  ignorant  student 
of  literature  will  recognize  that  many 
of  the  entries  in  this  dictionary  have 
been  rendered  out  of  date  by  the  more 
sophisticated  techniques  of  modern 
historical  scholars.  However,  if  he 
turns  to  the  entries  on,  say,  Castles,  or 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or 
Titus  Oates,  or  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  he 
may  well  find  much  matter  that  is 
more  relevant  to  his  studies,  and  more 
palatably  presented,  than  what  he  will 
find  in  more  recent  publications.  The 
apparently  unnecessary  reprint  often 
turns  out  to  have  more  point  than  its 
title-page  may  suggest.  Dissertation 
Abstracts  InternationaT^  continues  to 
record  the  work  done  for  higher 
degrees. 

2.  COLLECTIONS  OF  ESSAYS 

Most  of  the  contributions  to 
Essays  and  Studies  1973,^^  which  has 
been  collected  by  John  Lawlor,  are 
noticed  in  later  chapters,  and  there¬ 
fore  require  little  more  than  passing 
mention  here.  D.  S.  Brewer’s  ‘Honour 
in  Chaucer’  is  a  study  of  the  ‘rich  and 
subtle  concept’  of  honour  which  is 
developed  by  Chaucer,  and  which  it 
‘is  essential  to  understand  for  appreci¬ 
ation  especially  of  Troiliis  and 
Criseyde,  but  also  of  several  other 
poems,  and  of  Chaucer’s  own  literary 
personality’.  In  ‘The  Pursuit  of  Rele¬ 
vance’  Kenneth  Muir  draws  attention 
to  ways  in  which  writers  of  the  past, 
especially  Shakespeare,  made  their 
works  relevant  to  their  own  times, 
and  suggests  (again  with  special 
reference  to  Shakespeare)  that  at¬ 
tempts  to  bring  these  works  up  to 
date,  and  to  make  them  relevant  to 
the  fashions  of  our  own  day,  will 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International.  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan.  University  Microfilms  Inc. 

Essays  and  Studies  1973.  N.  S.  Vol.  26. 
Collected  for  the  English  Association  by 
John  Lawlor.  John  Murray,  pp.  v+112. 
£1-40. 
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‘upset  their  metabolism’.  ‘We  do  not 
need  such  desperate  remedies;  for 
even  without  them  the  plays  continue 
to  offer  something  fresh  to  each  new 
generation.’  A.  J.  Smith,  in  ‘Elenry 
Vaughan’s  Ceremony  of  Innocence’, 
examines  some  poems  in  Silex  Scin- 
tillans,  and  concludes  that  Vaughan’s 
poems  ‘show  him  striving  to  open 
himself  to  the  vital  forces  at  work  in 
the  natural  creation,  and  especially  to 
sympathize  with  and  participate  in 
the  universal  impulses  of  joy  and  of 
love’.  Colin  Eranklin’s  subject  is  ‘The 
Prison  Manuscripts  of  William 
Combe’.  Combe  spent  the  last  quar¬ 
ter-century  of  his  long  life  (1741- 
1 823)  as  a  debtor  in  the  King’s  Bench 
prison,  and  it  is  in  this  period  that  he 
wrote  the  books  by  which  he  lives, 
including  the  three  Tours  of  Doctor 
Syntax.  From  Sylvere  Monod  comes 
‘“Brother  Wearers  of  Motley’”,  a 
study  of  Thackeray’s  choice  of 
narrators  (especially  in  Pendennis  and 
Henry  Esmond)  which  illuminates 
Thackeray’s  presentation  of  some  of 
his  characters.  A  brother  wearer  of 
motley  is  ‘a  man  who  does  not  mind 
being  shown  that  he  is  a  fool  or  a 
buffoon  and  thus  enjoys  the  close 
relationship  and  identification  with  a 
writer  without  illusions,  part 
mountebank,  part  highly  intelligent 
analyst  of  the  weaknesses  of  man¬ 
kind’.  In  ‘Collective  Intellect:  Yeats, 
Synge  and  Nietzsche’  Lorna 
Reynolds’s  argument  is  that  ‘there  is 
no  real  quarrel  between  poetry  and 
philosophy,  and  that  the  great  poet 
and  the  great  philosopher  of  an  epoch 
say  essentially  the  same  thing  about 
man,  the  heart  of  man  and  human 
life’.  The  volume  closes  with  Geoffrey 
Trease’s  ‘Old  Writers  and  Young 
Readers’,  a  sensible  discussion  of  the 
kinds  of  subject,  and  their  treatment, 
that  are  likely  to  make  good  children’s 
books.  Trease  emphasizes  that  there 
is  nothing  easy  about  writing  for  the 


young.  In  Boswell’s  words,  ‘it  will 
require  much  nature  and  simplicity, 
and  a  great  acquaintance  with  the 
humours  and  traditions  of  the  English 
common  people.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
succeed,  for  he  who  pleases  children 
will  be  remembered  with  pleasure  by 
men.’ 

The  Proceedings  of  the  British 
Academy  for  1973  had  not  appeared 
when  this  volume  was  ready  for  the 
press.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  time  to  be  noticed  in  an 
addendum  at  the  end  of  the  present 
chapter. 

Not  many  writers,  and  perhaps 
especially  not  many  poets,  are  likely 
to  be  seen  at  their  best  in  collections 
of  their  reviews  and  short  introduc¬ 
tions  to  editions  or  selections  of  other 
authors.  W.  H.  Auden’s  Forewords 
and  Afterwords^^  will  not  do  much  to 
enhance  his  reputation,  as  did  the 
admirable  criticism  of  Secondary 
Worlds  and  The  Dyer’s  Hand.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  volume  makes  better 
reading  than  most  collections  of  this 
kind,  for  it  almost  everywhere  gives 
some  evidence  of  Auden’s  wit,  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  insight.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  longer  pieces — introduc¬ 
tions  to  works  by,  among  others, 
Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Tennyson,  Poe, 
Chesterton,  and  de  la  Mare,  and 
review  essays  on  Pope,  Kipling, 
Wilde,  Trollope,  Housman,  Virginia 
Woolf,  and  others.  These  more  sub¬ 
stantial  essays  would  by  themselves 
have  made  a  sizeable  volume,  and  one 
more  truly  representative  of  Auden’s 
critical  acumen,  without  the  addition 
of  a  couple  of  dozen  shorter  reviews. 
However,  it  is  perhaps  churlish  to 
complain  when,  having  already  given 
us  good  measure,  the  salesman  throws 
in  extra  goods  that  we  do  not  particu¬ 
larly  want.  Certainly  Auden’s  volume 

Forewords  and  Afterwords,  by  W.  H. 
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will  give  pleasure  to  many  readers  of 
very  diverse  tastes,  for  it  is  always 
lively,  and  often  wise. 

Roy  Fuller  published  the  first  six 
lectures  that  he  delivered  as  Professor 
of  Poetry  at  Oxford  under  the  title 
Owls  and  Artificers  (1971).  His  last 
nine  lectures  now  appear  in  a  volume 
entitled  Professors  and  Godsd'^  In  the 
opening  lecture,  ‘The  Radical  Skin¬ 
head’,  Fuller  defends  F.  R.  Leavis 
against  his  many  detractors,  especially 
those  who  have  attacked  him  since  the 
famous  Richmond  Lecture  in  which 
he  aimed  at  discrediting  C.  P.  Snow; 
Leavis,  he  feels,  represents  critical 
standards  which  nowadays  are  too 
often  wanting.  In  the  next  few  papers, 
taking  as  his  starting-point  some 
questionable  judgements  on  Shelley 
put  forward  by  Leavis,  he  demon¬ 
strates  how  closely  poetic  truth  and 
scientific  truth  may  at  times  be  inter¬ 
related.  There  follow  two  lectures 
devoted  to  the  affinities  between 
poetry  and  the  novel,  special  reference 
being  made  to  Henry  James,  and  to 
‘the  marvellous  rhythmic  subtleties, 
approaching  those  of  music,  that 
formal  metres  can  engender’.  The 
eponymous  sixth  lecture  considers 
relationships  between  the  production 
of  art  and  the  personality  of  the 
artist,  and  is  followed  by  studies  of 
the  poetry  of  the  two  world  wars  and 
(with  some  personal  reminiscences)  of 
the  1930s.  The  final  paper,  with  many 
side-glances  at  Shakespeare,  reviews 
a  number  of  topics  which  have  been 
touched  upon  earlier,  and  concludes 
with  discussion  of  the  role  of  the 
academic  critic  and  the  importance  of 
giving  first  place  to  the  text  in  the 
study  and  enjoyment  of  literature.  A 
brief  summary  such  as  this  cannot  do 
justice  to  the  perpetual  good  sense 
and  balance  of  Fuller’s  judgements. 

Professors  and  Gods:  Last  Oxford 
Lectures  on  Poetry,  by  Roy  Fuller.  Andre 
Deutsch.  pp.  176.  £2-50. 


or  to  the  ease  and  wit  of  his  writing. 
This  is  a  most  enjoyable  book. 

From  the  Department  of  English  of 
the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem 
comes  an  interesting  mixed  bag  of 
Further  Studies  in  English  Language 
and  Literature a  successor,  as  its 
title  suggests,  to  previous  volumes  of 
the  same  tenor  in  the  series  of  Scripta 
Hierosolymitana.  In  a  short  review  it 
is  not  possible  to  give  more  than  a 
general  notion  of  the  ground  covered 
by  the  two  dozen  papers  here  assem¬ 
bled.  Four  of  the  most  interesting  are 
devoted  to  Shakespeare:  Ruth  Nevo’s 
‘Tragic  Form  in  Titus  Andronicus'; 
Alice  Shalvi’s  ‘  “Reputation”  in  Meas¬ 
ure  for  Measure' Violet  Khazoum’s 
‘The  Unity  of  Twelfth  Night'’,  and 
Joyce  Miller’s  ‘Orsino,  Man  of 
Fancy’.  Cumulatively  these  four 
articles  provide  a  useful  contribution 
to  Shakespearian  scholarship;  the 
first  two  are  particularly  interesting. 
Sholom  J.  Kahn’s  ‘Eve  and  the  Angel’ 
and  Arieh  Sachs’s  ‘Marvell’s  Psyche¬ 
delic  Ladder’  add  significantly  to  our 
understanding  of  the  literature  of  the 
next  age.  Paul  Gabriner’s  ‘Pope’s 
“Virtue”  and  the  Events  of  1738’ 
provides  a  helpful  annotation  to  the 
first  ‘Epilogue  to  the  Satires’  of  Pope. 
In  ‘“Lyrical  Ballads”:  Volume  IF 
Gerald  Aronow  notes  developments 
in  Wordsworth’s  outlooks  between 
the  1798  and  the  1800  editions  of 
Lyrical  Ballads.  Adam  A.  Mendilow 
contributes  ‘Tennyson’s  World-Pic¬ 
ture  and  “the  riddling  of  the  bards’”; 
Avivah  Gottlieb  ‘George  Eliot’s 
“Casaubon  tints’”;  and  Baruch 
Hochmann  ‘Joyce’s  Ulysses  and 
Homer’s  Odyssey'.  Robert  Friend, 
H.  M.  Daleski,  and  Dorothea  Krook 
write  respectively  on  E.  M.  Forster, 

“  Further  Studies  in  English  Language  and 
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Virginia  Woolf,  and  T.  S.  Eliot.  E.  A. 
Levenston,  J.  Taglicht,  M.  Chayen, 
and  A.  Mittwocht  offer  observations 
on  various  aspects  of  the  English 
language.  The  other  contributors  to 
the  volume  are  Shimon  Sandbank, 
Michael  Wade,  Zephyra  Porat,  Ruth 
Miller,  and  Shlomith  Rimmon.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  year,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  find  a  place  in  all  university 
libraries. 

In  his  Contexts  of  Literature:  An 
Anglo-Swiss  Approach^^  Heinrich 
Straumann  brings  together  a  dozen 
of  the  papers  he  has  written  over  the 
past  forty-odd  years  which  may 
reasonably  be  said  to  illustrate  literary 
relationships,  however  tenuous,  be¬ 
tween  the  English  and  the  Swiss 
peoples.  As  Straumann  notes  in  his 
opening  paper,  from  the  early  six¬ 
teenth  century  to  our  own  day  (in  the 
earlier  periods  one  thinks  especially, 
perhaps,  of  the  religious  associations 
called  up  by  such  names  as  those  of 
John  Calvin  and  Miles  Coverdale), 
these  relationships  have  been  close 
and  unbroken.  The  next  four  papers 
in  the  volume  seem  especially  relevant 
to  Straumann’s  central  preoccupation. 
In  ‘Byron  and  Switzerland’  he  re¬ 
treads  Byron’s  footsteps  in  Switzer¬ 
land  and  demonstrates  how  effectively 
the  poet  recreates  in  his  verse  the 
spirit  of  the  localities  he  visited. 
‘Matthew  Arnold  and  the  Continental 
Idea’  concentrates  on  Arnold’s 
Schools  and  Universities  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  especially  on  the  sections  that 
relate  to  Switzerland.  In  ‘Last  Meet¬ 
ing  with  Joyce’  Straumann  describes 
some  meetings  he  had  with  James 
Joyce  in  Zurich  shortly  before  Joyce 
died  at  the  beginning  of  1941.  In  the 
next  paper  he  considers  ‘The  Early 

Contexts  of  Literature:  An  Anglo- 
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Reputation  of  Eaulkner’s  work  in 
Europe’.  Later  essays  deal  with  a 
variety  of  English  and  American 
authors  and  critics.  One  would 
scarcely  call  this  a  profound  volume, 
but  it  makes  good  reading,  and  it  adds 
something  to  our  understanding  of 
the  authors  it  treats. 

Readings  in  Commonwealth  Litera¬ 
ture,^''  edited  by  William  Walsh,  is  an 
extremely  interesting  collection  of 
some  three  dozen  essays  on  the 
literature  of  India,  New  Zealand, 
Africa,  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Australia.  A  sample  reading  of  the 
essays  on  West  African  and  on 
Australian  authors  suggests  that  the 
volume  as  a  whole  will  be  valuable  to 
students  of  Commonwealth  literature 
both  as  a  work  of  criticism  and  as  a 
work  of  reference;  the  select  biblio¬ 
graphy  which  appears  as  an  appendix 
adds  to  its  usefulness  as  a  work  of 
reference.  Martin  Banham  writes  well 
on  ‘Nigerian  Dramatists  in  English 
and  the  traditional  Nigerian  Theatre’ ; 
Adrian  A.  Roscoe  assesses  ‘Soyinka 
as  Poet’ — Soyinka  has  inevitably 
figured  large  also  in  Banham’s  con¬ 
tribution;  and  Chinua  Achebe,  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  many 
admirable  Nigerian  novelists,  dis¬ 
cusses  ‘The  Novelist  as  Teacher’, 
observing  that  ‘the  writer  cannot 
expect  to  be  excused  from  the  task  of 
re-education  and  regeneration  that 
must  be  done’ — Achebe  is  thinking 
specifically  of  the  African  writer,  but 
his  observation  is  applicable  also  to 
the  European  or  the  American  writer. 
Turning  to  Australian  literature: 
James  McAulay,  himself  a  poet  of 
standing,  contributes  some  helpful 
criticism  of  Shaw  Neilson’s  poetry, 
and  Geoffrey  Dutton  of  Randolph 
Stow’s  novels;  A.  Norman  Jeffares 
considers  the  achievement  of  ‘Henry 
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Handel  Richardson’  in  his  Richard 
Mahony  trilogy;  Barry  Argyle  writes 
on  the  poetry  of  A.  D.  Hope;  and 
Hope  himself  contributes  an  interest¬ 
ing  note  on  the  ‘ballad’  literature  of 
Australia. 

A.  J.  M.  Smith’s  volume  of  essays. 
Towards  a  View  of  Canadian  Letters,^^ 
deals,  as  its  title  indicates,  exclusively 
with  Canadian  literature.  Smith  be¬ 
gins  with  what  is,  in  effect,  an  outline 
history  of  Canadian  poetry,  as  he 
presented  it  in  his  introduction  to  The 
Oxford  Book  of  Canadian  Verse 
(1960),  and  later  in  the  volume  he 
reprints  his  introduction  to  The  Book 
of  Canadian  Prose  (1965)  as  a  survey 
of  the  development  of  prose  forms  in 
Canada.  Under  such  main  headings 
as  ‘Before  Confederation’,  ‘Poets  of  a 
Golden  Age?’,  and  ‘A  Choice  of 
Moderns’,  he  presents  more  detailed 
criticism  of  individual  authors,  chiefly 
poets,  from  Charles  Sangster  and 
Alexander  McLachlan  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  down  to 
such  modern  poets  as  E.  J.  Pratt, 
F.  R.  Scott,  Earle  Birney,  Anne 
Wilkinson,  Margaret  Avison,  and 
P.  K.  Page.  There  is  now  a  respectable 
body  of  Canadian  literature,  and  it  is 
helpful  for  the  English  reader  to  be 
given  such  an  all-round  account  of  it 
as  Smith  here  provides. 

3.  FORMS,  GENRES,  THEMES 

This  year  has  seen  a  considerable 
slackening  in  the  flow  of  books  on 
drama,  but  there  are  one  or  two  that 
are  worthy  of  notice.  The  main  thesis 
developed  by  Frances  E.  Bolen,  in 
Irony  and  Self-Knowledge  in  the 
Creation  of  Tragedy^^,  is  that  tragic 

Towards  a  View  of  Canadian  Letters: 
Selected  Critical  Essays  1928-1971,  by 
A.  J.  M.  Smith.  British  Columbia  U.P.  pp. 
xi  +  230.  Boards  S9  Canadian,  paperback 
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irony  results  from  the  ‘Recognition’ 
(Aristotle’s  anagnorisis)  in  which  the 
tragic  hero  ‘experiences  his  Reversal 
from  a  state  of  ignorance  of  self  to 
that  of  tragic  self-knowledge. 
Throughout  the  preceding  action,  he 
knows  only  the  best  of  himself,  and 
his  blindness  to  his  faults  provides  the 
foundation  for  tragic  irony  which 
constantly  points  toward  the  climac¬ 
tic  moment  when  the  hero  no  longer 
suffers  from  illusion,  but  suffers 
instead  from  reality.’  In  illustration  of 
this  thesis  Miss  Bolen  examines  first 
Attic  tragedy,  laying  stress  on  Oedipus 
and  Creon  as  examples  of  ‘tragic 
man’,  and  then  demonstrates  that  in 
Seneca,  whose  plays  were  the  most 
powerful  classical  influence  upon 
Elizabethan  tragic  drama,  it  is  again 
‘tragic  self-knowledge’  which  is  of  the 
highest  importance  in  gaining  the 
tragic  effects.  A  chapter  on  ‘Marlowe 
and  the  Renaissance  of  Tragic  Self- 
Knowledge’  leads  to  a  substantial 
final  chapter  in  which  the  concept  is 
studied  with  especially  close  reference 
to  Hamlet,  Measure  for  Measure, 
Othello,  and  King  Lear.  Miss  Bolen 
argues  her  points  clearly  and  cogent¬ 
ly,  and  her  book  is  a  useful  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  tragedy. 

Sybil  Rosenfeld’s  A  Short  History 
of  Scene  Design  in  Great  Britain^°  is  a 
pioneer  work,  for  the  British  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  history  of  decor  has 
hitherto  been  given  only  meagre 
recognition.  Miss  Rosenfeld  opens 
with  a  chapter  on  the  medieval  stag¬ 
ing  of  the  miracle  plays  and  moral¬ 
ities,  the  main  feature  of  which  was 
‘the  dispersal  of  scenic  units  in  the 
playing  place  and  the  simultaneous 
appearance  of  these  units,  each  of 
which  was  employed  in  turn  as  the 
series  of  plays  or  the  plot  progressed’, 
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a  type  of  staging  which  continued  in 
the  masques  and  progresses  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  although  towards 
the  end  of  this  period  there  were 
developed  the  great  open  stages  of  the 
public  theatres  with  a  few  properties 
which  were  used  as  they  were  needed 
and  then  removed  or  concealed.  Inigo 
Jones  brought  about  a  revolutionary 
break  with  the  introduction  from 
Italy  of  painted  perspective  scenery, 
and  his  imaginative  inventions  and 
artistry  ‘won  admiration  even  from 
foreign  spectators’.  Miss  Rosenfeld 
devotes  later  chapters  to  the  Caroline, 
the  Restoration,  and  the  Georgian 
stages,  and  to  the  Romantic  move¬ 
ment  and  the  Victorian  theatre.  Her 
last  two  chapters  deal  with  the  devel¬ 
opments  and  techniques  of  the  present 
century.  This  is  a  fascinating  book, 
admirably  proportioned  and  lavishly 
illustrated,  and  is  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  English  theatre  history. 

Fiction  fares  even  worse  than 
drama;  although  the  1974  crop  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  reasonably  heavy,  nothing 
has  come  to  hand  this  year  on  the 
novel,  nothing  on  the  short  story.  The 
nearest  is  a  facsimile  reprint  of 
Thomas  Newbigging’s  Fables  and 
Fabulists'^^  of  1895.  There  is  perhaps 
some  justification  for  the  republishing 
of  this  book,  out  of  date  in  many 
respects  as  it  inevitably  is.  Newbigg¬ 
ing’s  definitions  and  descriptions 
remain  as  good  as  any  that  have 
appeared  since  he  wrote,  and  his  four 
chapters  on  Aesop  and  his  fables  are 
very  readable,  as  are  later  chapters  on 
such  fabulists  as  Phaedrus,  La 
Fontaine,  Gay,  and  Lessing.  How¬ 
ever,  his  views,  and  indeed  his  facts, 
would  not  always  win  the  assent  of 
recent  students  of  the  genre,  and  his 

Fables  and  Fabulists:  Ancient  and 
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book  is  not  so  indisputably  a  classic 
as  to  demand  republication.  It  is 
difficult  not  to  feel  that,  for  all  the 
pleasure  and  instruction  that  it  can 
still  give  us,  this  is  yet  another 
example  of  what  almost  amounts  to  a 
craze  for  reprints  in  America  today. 

The  sub-title  of  Leslie  Shepard’s 
The  History  of  Street  Literature, 
reproduced  in  the  footnote  recording 
this  item,  describes  fairly  fully  the 
types  of  writings  (perhaps  a  slightly 
safer  word  than  ‘literature’)  that  the 
book  deals  with.  From  the  earliest 
days  of  printing  ‘street  literature’, 
almost  all  of  it  essentially  ephemeral 
in  character,  has  fulfilled  a  not  unim¬ 
portant  function  in  that  it  has  both 
helped  to  spread  literacy  among  the 
poor  and  served  to  form  and  develop, 
for  better  or  worse,  their  social, 
political,  and  religious  outlooks. 
Shepard  describes  the  many  forms 
that  street  literature  has  assumed  with 
the  passing  of  the  centuries,  and 
provides  much  information  about  the 
publishers  and  the  chapmen  and 
‘patterers’  who  brought  it  before  the 
public.  Not  the  least  interesting  part 
of  the  volume  is  the  section  which 
reproduces  about  eighty  ballads,  bills, 
and  pamphlets  in  facsimile;  these, 
together  with  the  numerous  further 
examples  scattered  through  the  body 
of  the  work,  tell  us  a  great  deal  about 
the  tastes  and  preoccupations  of  our 
ancestors,  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
nineteenth  centuries.  The  writings 
that  Shepard  treats  cannot  be  classed 
as  serious  literature,  but  they  help  us 
to  understand  much  of  what  was 
transformed  into  great  literature  by, 
for  example,  Bunyan  and  Defoe  and 
Fielding  and  Dickens  and  Hardy. 
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In  The  Satirist’s  Art^^  H.  James 
Jensen  and  Malvin  t  R.  Zirker,  Jr., 
publish,  with  their  own  introduction 
and  ‘afterword’,  three  papers  which 
were  delivered  at  the  Indiana  Univers¬ 
ity  Eighteenth  Century  Conference  in 
1970.  Earl  Miner,  in  his  contribution, 
‘In  Satire’s  Falling  City’,  develops, 
with  abundant  illustration,  the  view 
that  ‘“panegyric”  and  “satiric”  are 
opposite,  extreme  views  of  reality 
which  depend  on  each  other  for  their 
effective  existence’.  Both  the  bright 
and  the  dark  vision  of  human  life  ‘tell 
us  something  enduring  about  our¬ 
selves,  and  testify  to  the  various 
transforming  powers  of  the  highest 
poetic  art’.  This  is  a  promising  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  other  two  papers,  in 
the  first  of  which,  ‘Pope’s  Illusive 
Temple  of  Infamy’,  Michael  Rosen- 
blum  analyses  The  Dunciad,  and 
considers  especially  its  rhetoric,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  how  ‘the  deeds 
of  dullness  [may]  be  converted  into  an 
act  of  wit’.  "The  Dunciad  is  primarily 
a  work  of  art,  an  artifact,  something 
separate  from  the  world.’  Ernest 
Tuveson’s  approach,  in  ‘Swift;  The 
View  from  Within  the  Satire’,  is  also 
concerned  with  the  rhetorical  tech¬ 
niques  that  can  prove  so  effective  an 
element  of  satire.  He  analyses,  in 
rhetorical  contexts.  Swift’s  intentions 
in  his  satire,  and  observes  that  Swift’s 
ability  to  control  the  responses  of  his 
audience  is  what  makes  him  so  great 
a  satirist.  ‘Swift’s  importance  is 
narrow  but  deep;  it  lies  in  his  mastery 
of  his  particular  kind  of  art,  of  its 
technique  in  relation  to  his  intentions, 
not  in  the  special  complexity  and 
originality  of  his  insight  into  the 
depths  of  human  nature;  and  so  it  is 
by  examining  that  art,  its  ends  and 
means,  that  we  come  to  comprehend 
rightly  Swift’s  greatness.’ 

The  Satirist's  Art,  ed.  by  H.  James 
Jensen  &  Malvin  R.  Zirker,  Jr.  Indiana  U.P. 
1972.  pp.  xiv-fll3. 


A  facsimile  reprint  of  Arthur 
Ponsonby’s  well-known  book,  English 
Diaries,'^*  will  be  generally  welcomed 
(at  any  rate  by  those  who  are  not  put 
off  by  the  heavy  price  that  is  being 
charged  for  it).  This  work  was  first 
published  by  Methuen  in  1923,  and 
was  quickly  accepted  as  the  authorit¬ 
ative  work  on  its  subject.  Those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  it  may  wish  to 
know  that,  after  an  admirable  (and 
substantial)  opening  chapter  which 
evaluates  the  diary  as  a  genre  in  its 
own  right,  Ponsonby  describes,  chapter 
by  chapter,  the  most  interesting  Eng¬ 
lish  diaries  from  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  (King  Edward  VI)  down  to  the 
twentieth  century  (Arthur  Graeme 
West  and  W.  N.  P.  Barbellion).  Obvi¬ 
ously  the  very  numerous  (perhaps  too 
numerous)  diaries  of  the  last  half- 
century  are  not  included  in 
Ponsonby’s  survey,  but  it  is  possible 
that  this  will  not  greatly  distress  most 
readers  of  YW.  These  readers  will  be 
glad  to  read  Ponsonby’s  views  on 
such  diarists  as,  among  the  120-odd 
that  he  treats,  Pepys,  Evelyn,  Wesley, 
Fielding,  Thomas  Gray,  Fanny 
Burney,  Byron,  Cobbett,  Macaulay, 
George  Eliot,  and  Queen  Victoria. 

Edited  by  Lola  L.  Szladits,  Other 
People’s  MaiP^  reproduces,  in  excell¬ 
ent  photographic  facsimiles,  sixteen 
letters  by  English  and  American 
writers  from  the  Berg  Collection  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library.  The 
letters  are  accompanied  by  printed 
transcriptions  and  short  background 
notes.  The  writers  represented  are 

English  Diaries:  A  Review  of  English 
Diaries  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twentieth 
Century,  with  an  Introduction  on  Diary 
Writing,  by  Arthur  Ponsonby.  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan:  Gryphon  Books,  pp.  x-i-447. 
$17-50. 

Other  People's  Mail:  Letters  of  Men  and 
Women  of  Letters,  selected  from  the  Henry 
W.  and  Albert  A.  Berg  Collection  of  English 
and  American  Literature  by  Lola  L.  Szladits. 
New  York  Public  Library,  pp.  96.  Boards 
$11-00,  paperback  $7-00. 
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Pope,  Horace  Walpole,  Jane  Austen, 
Keats  (probably  his  last  letter  to 
Fanny  Brawne),  Emerson,  Charlotte 
Bronte  (announcing  the  death  of 
Emily  to  Ellen  Nussey),  Thoreau, 
Whitman,  Emily  Dickinson,  Oscar 
Wilde  (thanking  the  Governor  of 
Reading  Gaol  for  his  many  kindness¬ 
es),  Robert  Frost,  Virginia  Woolf, 
Elinor  Wylie,  D.  H.  Lawrence  (to 
Katherine  Mansfield),  T.  S.  Eliot  (a 
doggerel  letter  to  Leonard  and 
Virginia  Woolf),  and  Clifford  Odets. 

The  story  of  a  Fall  of  Man,  a  Fall 
of  Angels,  or  Fall  of  a  God  is  to  be 
found  in  civilization  after  civilization 
through  the  ages.  It  has  come  down  to 
western  Europe  from  the  Bible  (the 
Fall  of  the  Angels  largely  from 
apocryphal  books),  and  has  been 
embodied  in  numerous  works  of 
literature.  In  Some  Versions  of  the 
FalV^  Eric  Smith  examines  its  treat¬ 
ment  in  Paradise  Lost  in  some  detail, 
for  he  regards  the  poem  as  ‘a  crux,  a 
turning-point  in  poetic  attitudes’ — 
between  the  conception  of  the  trad¬ 
itional  tale  as  a  ‘developed  story’  and 
as  a  ‘personal  myth’.  His  examples  of 
the  first  of  these  attitudes  are  the  Old 
English  Genesis  B  and  the  first  book 
of  The  Faerie  Queene,  of  the  second  a 
number  of  poems  of  the  Romantic 
era,  such  as  Wordsworth’s  Immortal¬ 
ity  Ode,  ‘Tintern  Abbey’  and  The 
Borderers,  Coleridge’s  ‘Kubla  Khan’ 
and  ‘Dejection’,  and  Keats’s  Fall  of 
Hyperion,  and,  from  our  own  times, 
William  Golding’s  novel  Lord  of  the 
Flies.  This  is  a  work  of  considerable 
interest  which  contributes  significant¬ 
ly  to  our  understanding  of  the  deeper 
meanings  of  the  works  it  so  carefully 
analyses. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  Critical 
Idiom  series  is  Dominique  Secretan’s 

Some  Versions  of  the  Fall:  The  Myth  of 
the  Fall  of  Man  in  English  Literature,  by 
Eric  Smith.  Croom  Helm.  pp.  xiv-t-228. 
£4-25. 


Classicism. This,  as  Secretan  is  very 
well  aware,  is  a  term  which  defies 
definition,  or  even  description  in  any 
but  the  most  general  terms.  Although 
the  writers  whom  he  discusses  are  all 
‘influenced  to  some  measurable  de¬ 
gree  both  by  the  creative  and  by  the 
theoretical  works  of  the  past’,  classic¬ 
ism  ‘does  not  necessarily  feed  on  all 
the  theories  or  works  of  the  ancients’. 
However,  as  Secretan  demonstrates  in 
a  closely-packed  but  well-balanced 
chapter  on  the  literary  critics  of 
Greece  and  Rome  and  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  it  is  necessary  to  master 
classical  and  Renaissance  literary 
theory  for  a  full  understanding  of 
modern  European  classicism.  Within 
the  compass  of  seventy-five  pages 
Secretan  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
more  than  treat  in  bare  outline  the 
development  of  neo-classical  view¬ 
points  and  techniques  in  the  western 
world — for  he  takes  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany  as  well  as  England. 
However,  to  speak  here  only  of  the 
English  chapters,  he  manages  to  give 
a  very  fair  idea  of  the  depth  of  the 
classical  influence  upon  such  pre- 
Restoration  writers  as  Sidney,  Jonson, 
and  Milton,  and  on  a  number  of 
English  Augustans,  including  Dryden, 
Pope,  and  Johnson;  and  both  by 
references  in  the  body  of  the  book  and 
by  means  of  a  judiciously-selected 
bibliography,  he  directs  the  reader  to 
authoritative  sources  of  further  know¬ 
ledge. 

Niels  Bugge  Hansen’s  subject,  in 
That  Pleasant  Place,^^  is,  to  use  his 
own  description  in  his  subtitle,  ‘the 
representation  of  ideal  landscape  in 
English  literature  from  the  fourteenth 

”  Classicism,  by  Dominique  Secretan. 
Methuen.  (The  Critical  Idiom.)  pp.  viii  +  85. 
Boards  £1T0,  paperback  50p. 

That  Pleasant  Place:  The  Representation 
of  Ideal  Landscape  in  English  Literature  from 
the  14th  to  the  17 th  Century,  by  Niels  Bugge 
Hansen.  Copenhagen:  Akademisk  Forlag. 
pp.  171. 
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to  the  seventeenth  century’.  Ideal  (or 
idealized)  landscape  description  is 
found  already  in  such  descriptions  in 
the  Odyssey  as  those  of  Calypso’s 
grotto  and  the  garden  of  Alcinous, 
and  it  is  a  pervasive  element  in  later 
classical  and  neoclassical  literature — 
one  thinks,  for  example,  of  Tibullus 
and  Claudian  and  Prudentius;  but 
above  all  Theocritus  and  Virgil  are 
the  masters  of  the  English  poets  who 
represented  ideal  landscapes — and 
perhaps  Ovid,  whom  Hansen  men¬ 
tions  only  in  passing,  deserves  hon¬ 
ourable  mention  in  this  context. 
Hansen  covers  his  field  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly;  his  survey  includes  a  great 
many  poets  who  are  essentially 
‘minor’,  or  now  ranked  as  minor,  such 
as  Lydgate,  William  Browne,  and 
George  Wither.  From  the  writings  of 
a  number  of  more  considerable  poets, 
he  discusses  in  some  detail  the  land¬ 
scapes  presented  by  Chaucer  and  the 
Scottish  Chaucerians,  Sidney, 
Spenser,  Drayton,  Milton,  and 
Marvell.  Obviously  in  150-odd  pages 
he  cannot  do  full  justice  to  his  sub¬ 
ject,  but  there  is  much  in  his  book 
that  the  student  of  English  landscape¬ 
writing  will  find  rewarding. 

Of  books  on,  or  largely  on,  literary 
criticism,  the  most  interesting  is  the 
collection  of  twenty-odd  essays  en¬ 
titled  Literary  Theory  and  Structure, 
a  Festschrift  for  William  K.  Wimsatt 
edited  by  Frank  Brady,  John  Palmer, 
and  Martin  Price.  A  short  notice  can 
do  no  more  than  indicate  the  scope  of 
a  volume  of  this  nature.  Frederick  A. 
Pottle  opens  the  section  on  Theory 
with  ‘a  plea  for  the  use  in  literary 
studies  of  Saussure’s  concepts  and 
terminology’.  Monroe  C.  Beardsley 
writes  on  ‘The  Concept  of  Literature’ ; 
E.  D.  Hirsch,  Jr.,  on  ‘Some  Aims  of 

Literary  Theory  and  Structure:  Essays  in 
Honor  of  William  K.  Wimsatt,  ed.  by  Frank 
Brady,  John  Palmer,  and  Martin  Price.  Yale 
U.P.  pp.  viii-l-429.  $12-50,  £5-50. 


Criticism’;  Marie  Borroff  on  ‘Words, 
Language,  and  Form’.  Narrowing 
their  approach,  and  perhaps  achieving 
thereby  greater  concreteness,  Thomas 
McFarland  discusses  ‘Poetry  and  the 
Poem:  The  Structure  of  Poetic  Con¬ 
tent’;  Alvin  B.  Kernan  ‘Aggression 
and  Satire’;  W.  B.  Coley  a  ‘class 
theory’  of  Augustan  literature,  with 
special  reference  to  Fielding;  Martin 
Price  ‘The  Fictional  Contract’;  and 
Rene  Wellek  John  Crowe  Ransom’s 
theory  of  poetry.  Contributors  to  the 
section  on  Structure  include  John 
Hollander,  Aubrey  Williams,  Frank 
Brady,  Harold  Bloom,  Cleanth 
Brooks,  Hugh  Kenner,  and  Northrop 
Frye;  and  among  the  authors  whose 
works  are  considered  in  relation  to 
what  they  add  to  our  understanding 
of  literary  structures  are  Swift,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Emerson,  Keats, 
Henry  James,  and  T.  S.  Eliot. 

Jeremy  Hawthorn’s  Identity  and 
Relationship^^  is  not  as  unbalanced  in 
its  viewpoints  as  some  books  of 
Marxist  literary  criticism  of  recent 
years,  but  it  is  difficult  to  remain 
deeply  interested  for  long  in  a  work  of 
literary  criticism  which  so  often  sub¬ 
ordinates  literary  to  political  (or 
quasi-political)  considerations.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  book  is  without 
value.  At  times  Hawthorn  writes  with 
insight,  as  when,  to  give  but  one 
example,  he  discusses  Keats’s  sonnet 
on  rereading  King  Lear.  However,  he 
is  all  too  ready  to  accept  the  judge¬ 
ments  of  such  critics  as  Jan  Kott,  and 
this  scarcely  inspires  reverence  for  his 
own  critical  powers. 

From  Willi  Real  comes  a  full-scale 
study^^  of  Archibald  Alison,  whose 

Identity  and  Relationship :  A  Contribution 
to  Marxist  Theory  of  Literary  Criticism,  by 
Jeremy  Hawthorn.  Lawrence  &  Wishart.  pp. 
xi+195.  £3-00. 

Untersuchungen  zu  Archibald  Alisons 
Theorie  des  Geschmacks,  by  Willi  Real. 
Frankfurt  am  Main:  Akademische  Verlags- 
gesellschaft.  pp.  182. 
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Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of 
Taste  (1790)  broke  away  so  signifi¬ 
cantly  from  earlier  treatments  of  the 
subject.  Whereas  earlier  writers,  such 
as  Hugh  Blair,  had  addressed  them¬ 
selves  essentially  to  academic  audi¬ 
ences,  Alison  appealed  primarily  to  a 
wider  reading  public.  On  the  whole, 
Alison  avoided  abstraction  and  ab¬ 
struseness,  and  directed  the  attention 
of  his  readers  to  particular  phenomena 
and  to  their  own  personal  responses. 
Later  writers  have  elaborated  his 
theory  of  taste,  but  he  remains 
important  as  an  innovator,  and  as  a 
man  of  penetration  and  insight. 

4.  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  STUDIES 
Studies  in  Bibliography,^'^  which 
continues  to  be  edited  by  Fredson 
Bowers  and  L.  A.  Beaurline,  contains 
as  usual  bibliographical  material  of 
great  diversity  and  in  very  good 
measure.  Bowers  himself  opens  the 
volume  with  a  paper  that  seems  to 
corroborate  the  view  that  the  A-text 
of  Marlowe’s  Doctor  Faustus  (1604) 
represents  the  form  of  the  original 
play,  although  in  a  memorially 
corrupted  text;  the  additional  matter 
in  the  B-text  of  1616  would  appear  to 
be  the  additions  for  which  Henslowe 
in  1602  paid  Samuel  Rowley  and 
William  Birde.  S.  O.  A.  Ullmann 
takes  Matthew  Arnold’s  ‘Dover 
Beach’  as  his  example  of  the  help 
that  can  be  gained  from  a  study  of 
calligraphy  in  the  dating  of  a  manu¬ 
script.  Combining  biographical  evi¬ 
dence  with  ‘clues  furnished  by  the 
manuscript  in  general  and  calligraphy 
in  particular’,  he  concludes  that  ‘a 
reasonable  date  for  the  British 
Museum  draft  of  the  poem  is  between 
late  June  1851  and  April  1852’. 

Studies  in  Bibliography :  Papers  of  the 
Bibliographical  Society  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  Vol.  XXVI,  Ed.  by  Fredson 
Bowers;  associate  editor,  L.  A.  Beaurline. 
Charlottesville:  Virginia  U.P.  pp.  iv  +  296. 
$15-00. 


Something  is  now  known  about  the 
work  of  the  compositors  of  the 
Shakespeare  First  Folio,  but  very 
little  about  the  compositors  who  set 
the  quartos  into  type.  In  ‘Simmes’ 
Compositor  A  and  Five  Shakespeare 
Quartos’ Alan  E.  Craven  makes  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  five  substantive 
quartos  which  were  printed  by 
Valentine  Simmes;  of  these  quartos 
Much  Ado  (1600),  2  Henry  IV  (1600), 
the  bad  quarto  of  Hamlet  (1603), 
most  of  Richard  H  (1597),  and  just 
over  half  of  Richard  HI  (1597)  were 
set  by  Simmes’s  Compositor  A. 
Craven  is  able  to  demonstrate  how 
the  textual  integrity  of  these  plays  is 
affected  by  the  errors,  especially 
careless  omission  and  verbal  substitu¬ 
tion,  of  this  compositor.  T.  H. 
Howard-Hill,  in  ‘The  Compositors  of 
Shakespeare’s  Folio  Comedies’,  aims 
at  throwing  further  light  on  the  Folio 
compositors.  He  makes  elaborate 
analyses  of  the  plays  in  the  Comedies 
section  down  to  The  Winter’s  Tale, 
and  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Compositor  A  of  these  comedies  is 
not  the  same  man  as  the  Compositor 
A  of  the  histories  and  later  plays 
whose  methods  and  idiosyncrasies 
were  identified  and  described  by 
Alice  Walker.  Shirley  Van  Marter 
considers  ‘Richardson’s  Revisions  of 
Clarissa  in  the  Second  Edition’;  as 
she  shows,  ‘Richardson’s  changes  .  .  . 
are  not  uniformly  successful,  but  they 
do  reveal  .  .  .  both  his  considerable 
strengths  and  his  particular  weak¬ 
nesses  as  an  artist’.  Joel  Myerson 
provides  ‘An  Annotated  List  of  Con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Boston  Dial’,  a 
quarterly  journal  which  ran  from 
July  1840  to  April  1844.  G.  Thomas 
Tanselle  describes  and  discusses  ‘The 
Periodical  Literature  of  English  and 
American  Bibliography’,  and  furn¬ 
ishes  a  useful  selective  list  of  periodi¬ 
cals  containing  matter  of  bibliograph¬ 
ical  interest  under  the  headings 
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‘Bibliographical  Society  Journals’, 
‘Book-collecting  Journals’,  ‘Printing 
and  Typographical  Journals’,  ‘Book- 
Trade  and  Paper-Trade  Journals’,  and 
‘Library  Journals’.  From  John 
Pfordresher  comes  ‘A  Bibliographic 
History  of  Alfred  Tennyson’s  Idylls 
Of  The  King'.  Tennyson  was  already 
in  the  1830s  making  notes  for  various 
Arthurian  projects,  and  his  ‘Morte 
d’ Arthur’,  which  was  many  years 
later  incorporated  into  ‘The  Passing 
of  Arthur’,  appeared  in  1833;  it  was 
not  until  1885  that  the  last  substantial 
portion  of  the  complete  Idylls  ap¬ 
peared.  ‘Victorians  who  read  the 
beginnings  of  this  immense  work  in 
their  childhood  were  still  observing 
its  growth  in  their  old  age.’  Building 
on  the  work  of  earlier  scholars,  such 
as  Sir  Charles  Tennyson,  Pfordresher, 
having  listed  the  manuscripts  and 
printers’  proofs,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  Tennyson’s  changing 
methods  of  composition  over  the 
years,  and,  after  this  preparation,  he 
is  able  to  reconstruct  in  some  detail 
the  bibliographical  history  of  the 
Idylls.  From  his  experience  in  com¬ 
piling  a  concordance  to  La3amon’s 
Brut,  with  the  help  of  an  ingenious 
computer  programmer,  Sidney  Berger 
propounds  ‘A  Method  for  Compiling 
a  Concordance  for  a  Middle  English 
Text’.  Melvin  H.  Wolf  offers  a  note 
elucidating  the  use  of  ‘Lower-Case 
“2-R”  in  16th  Century  English  Black 
Letter  Texts’,  and  Dennis  E.  Rhodes 
one  ‘On  the  Use  of  the  Verb  “Facere” 
in  Early  Colophons’,  suggesting  that, 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  it  appears, 
in  such  a  form  as  ‘loannes  Barthol- 
omeus  fecit’,  it  was  added  by  the  chief 
type-setter  or  compositor  of  the  press 
to  ensure  that  his  name  was  recorded 
for  posterity.  The  volume  contains 
further  notes  or  short  articles  as 
follows:  ‘Observations  on  the  1562 
Editions  of  Cardinal  Reginald  Pole’s 
De  Concilia  and  Reformatio  Angliae', 


by  Curt  F.  Biihler;  ‘The  Plots  of  The 
Dead  Man’s  Fortune  and  2  Seven 
Deadly  Sins:  Inferences  for  Theatre 
Historians’,  by  Scott  McMillin;  ‘An¬ 
notations  by  Coleridge  in  a  Copy  of 
The  Friend  (1818)’,  by  Peter  Mann — a 
copy  of  the  work  containing  an  inter¬ 
esting  marginal  note,  apparently 
supplied  by  S.  T.  C.  himself,  which  is 
not  found  in  other  annotated  copies; 
‘The  Corrections  Lists  for  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald’s  This  Side  of  Paradise',  by 
James  L.  W.  West  III;  and  ‘Samuel 
Edgerley:  Printer  in  Calabar,  1846- 
1857’,  by  R.  H.  Carnie.  Derek  A. 
Clarke  and  Howell  J.  Heaney  contri¬ 
bute  ‘A  Selective  Check  List  of 
Bibliographical  Scholarship  for  1971’. 

This  is  perhaps  an  appropriate 
point  at  which  to  mention  two  refer¬ 
ence  works  which  are  published 
regularly,  and  of  which  copies  have 
this  year  been  sent  to  YW  for  notice. 
Book  Review  Index, edited  by 
Robert  C.  Thomas,  indexes  all  re¬ 
views  that  appear  in  a  number  of 
English  and  American  journals  and 
newspapers  ‘that  are  widely  consulted 
for  book  reviews  by  librarians, 
scholars,  students,  and  the  reading 
public:  general  and  popular  journals, 
library  periodicals,  specialized  popu¬ 
lar  magazines,  and  scholarly  periodi¬ 
cals’.  The  1972  Cumulation  covers  229 
magazines  and  papers,  and  cites  about 
70,000  reviews  of  some  35,000  differ¬ 
ent  books.  For  the  1973  Cumulation 
half  a  dozen  new  journals  have  been 
included,  and  the  number  of  reviews 
listed  has  risen  by  about  2,500.  Book 
Review  Index  has  been  appearing 
bimonthly  since  1965,  and  bound 
volumes  of  the  year’s  issues,  such  as 
those  under  review,  are  published  at 
the  end  of  each  year.  Clearly  the  price 

Book  Review  Index,  ed.  by  Robert  C. 
Thomas.  Vol.  VIII,  1972  Cumulation-,  pp. 
vi  +  530  double  column  $58  00.  Vol.  IX,  1973 
Cumulation',  pp.  vi  +  543  double  column. 
Price  not  supplied.  Detroit:  Gale  Research 
Company. 
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of  these  volumes  places  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  individual  scholars,  but 
they  ought  to  be  taken  by  all  academic 
libraries,  and  indeed  by  all  major 
libraries  of  more  general  kinds.  Since 
they  cover  all  the  important  English 
and  American  literary  and  educa¬ 
tional  periodicals,  they  can  obviously 
be  of  great  service  to  scholars,  who 
can  often  find  in  reviews  material  of 
value  which  has  not  appeared  else¬ 
where. 

Not  of  such  value  for  the  help  that 
it  can  give  to  scholars,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  of  some  interest  to  any  bookish 
person  and  obviously  very  useful  to 
librarians,  is  the  continuing  series  of 
Bookman’s  Price  Index, edited  by 
Daniel  F.  McGrath.  As  its  subtitle 
indicates,  BPI  is  a  guide  to  the 
current,  or  all  but  up-to-date,  prices 
of  rare  books  as  they  have  been  listed 
in  booksellers’  catalogues.  Volume  7 
covers  catalogues  issued  in  1970  and 
1971  by  fifty  leading  dealers  in  the 
British  Isles  and  North  America,  and 
lists  some  35,000  antiquarian  books, 
many  of  them  with  a  number  of 
entries.  The  entries,  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  under  authors’  names,  pro¬ 
vide  these  names,  the  titles  of  the 
books,  all  necessary  bibliographical 
details,  information  about  condition, 
dealers’  names  and  catalogue  num¬ 
bers,  and  price.  Thus  someone  wish¬ 
ing  to  purchase,  say  John  Evelyn’s 
Sylva  in  the  1670  edition  can  gauge, 
from  the  three  BPI  entries  for  this 
book,  what  he  may  expect  to  pay  for 
it. 

In  The  British  Book  Trade, a  very 

Bookman  s  Price  Index:  A  Guide  to  the 
Values  of  Rare  and  Other  Out-of-Print  Books, 
Vol.  7,  ed.  by  Daniel  F.  McGrath,  pp.  x-|- 
664.  Detroit:  Gale  Research  Company. 
$38-50. 

The  British  Book  Trade:  From  Caxton  to 
the  Present  Day.  A  Bibliographical  Guide 
Based  on  the  Libraries  of  the  National  Book 
League  and  St.  Bride's  Institute.  By  Robin 
Myers.  Andre  Deutsch.  pp.  xv  +  405.  £8-50. 


useful  bibliographical  guide,  Robin 
Myers,  taking  as  her  starting-point 
the  introduction  of  printing  into 
England,  provides  ‘a  kind  of  biblio¬ 
graphical  outline  of  the  trade’s  history 
and  workings’,  selecting  and  ordering 
(and  bringing  up  to  date)  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  culled  from  the  catalogues 
of  the  National  Book  League,  St. 
Bride’s  Institute,  the  London  School 
of  Economics,  and  the  Manchester 
Public  Library,  together  with  relevant 
material  from  CBEL.  Confining  her¬ 
self  to  the  organized  commerce  in 
books.  Miss  Myers  arranges  her  lists 
under  such  headings  as  Authorship, 
Bookbinding,  Bookselling,  Design 
and  Production,  Illustration,  History 
of  the  Book  Trade,  Law  Relating  to 
the  Book  Trade,  Private  Presses,  and 
Publishing. 

Paul  Morgan’s  Oxford  Libraries 
Outside  the  Bodleian^^  will  be  of  great 
value  to  scholars  who,  working  in 
Oxford,  may  need  to  know  about  the 
resources  of  libraries  other  than 
Bodley.  Morgan  gives  an  account  of 
about  sixty  such  libraries,  those  both 
of  the  colleges  and  halls  and  of  the 
specialist  faculties,  departments,  and 
institutes.  Manuscripts,  archives,  cat¬ 
alogues,  and  special  collections — all 
these  are  described  as  they  exist  in  the 
various  libraries.  All  this  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  interesting  short  history 
of  the  development  of  the  Oxford 
libraries,  and  by  appendixes  which 
provide  information  about  other 
repositories  of  books  and  manu¬ 
scripts  in  Oxford. 

Harold  Williams’s  Book  Clubs  & 
Printing  Societies  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland^'^  remains  interesting  today, 

Oxford  Libraries  Outside  the  Bodleian:  A 
Guide,  compiled  by  Paul  Morgan.  Oxford. 
Bodleian  Library,  pp.  xx-f  250,  paperback50p. 

Book  Clubs  &  Printing  Societies  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  by  Harold  Williams. 
Plaistow:  Curwen  Press,  1929.  Republished 
by  Gryphon  Books,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
pp.  ix+  126. 
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although  it  was  published  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  and  there  is  perhaps 
some  justification  for  republishing  it 
in  facsimile,  even  if  the  information  it 
provides,  brought  up  to  date  where 
necessary,  is  readily  available  else¬ 
where.  After  introductory  and  histor¬ 
ical  chapters,  Williams  describes  the 
various  historical,  literary,  and  biblio¬ 
graphical  societies  which  have  grown 
up,  and  in  many  cases  vanished,  in  the 
last  couple  of  centuries,  and  gives  an 
account  of  their  publications  en¬ 
livened  by  anecdotes  about  their 
founders,  or  their  illustrious  or 
eccentric  or  infamous  members.  It  is  a 
book  which  provides  much  enjoyable 
browsing. 

Like  the  volume  just  noticed,  Some 
English  Books  with  Coloured  Piates,^^ 
by  R.  V.  Tooley,  is  a  facsimile  reprint 
of  a  book  published  before  the  Second 
World  War.  This  was  the  first  general 
bibliography  on  colour-plate  books, 
and  its  publication  was  an  event  of 
some  bibliographical  importance, 
since  it  provided  not  only  complete 
lists  of  the  plates  in  the  volumes 
selected  for  inclusion,  but  also  colla¬ 
tions,  original  prices,  and  values  in 
the  early  1930s — it  is  a  somewhat 
startling  thought  that  for  about  £200 
one  could  at  that  time  have  bought 
Ackermann’s  Westminster  Abbey, 
Public  Schools,  Oxford,  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  (nearly  300  plates  in  all),  to¬ 
gether  with  nearly  twenty  volumes 
lavishly  illustrated  by  Rowlandson.  It 
is  probably  a  good  thing  that  a  volume 
of  this  kind  should  again  be  made 
available,  even  though  the  informa¬ 
tion  it  provides  has  for  the  most  part 
been  absorbed  into  more  recent 
studies. 

Some  English  Books  with  Coloured 
Plates:  Their  Points,  Collations  &  Values:  Art 
Sports  Caricature  Topography  &  Travel: 
First  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  R.  V. 
Tooley.  Ingpen  &  Grant,  1935.  Republished 
by  Gryphon  Books,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
pp.  viii  +  228. 


Stanley  Morison’s  classic  of  typo¬ 
graphical  history  and  practice,  A 
Tally  of  Types,^^  was  first  published  in 
a  privately  printed  edition  of  450 
copies  in  1953.  Under  the  editorship 
of  Brooke  Crutchley,  who  invited 
Morison  to  write  the  book,  a  number 
of  Morison’s  admirers  have  provided 
notes  and  additions  and  a  few  correc¬ 
tions  which  increase  the  value  of  this 
already  admirable  work,  which  des¬ 
cribes,  with  much  interesting  histori¬ 
cal  background,  a  couple  of  dozen  of 
the  most  beautiful  type-faces  that 
have  been  designed  in  the  five  centur¬ 
ies  or  so  that  have  passed  since  the 
invention  of  printing  in  the  western 
world.  In  enlarging  Morison’s  original 
introduction.  Miss  P.  M.  Handover 
adds  valuable  material  on  a  number 
of  types,  especially  some  of  the  best 
from  early  or  comparatively  early 
times,  such  as  Plantin,  Caslon,  and 
Bodoni.  It  should  be  added  that  this 
book  is  itself  an  example  of  fine  print¬ 
ing;  each  chapter  represents,  in  well- 
proportioned  pages  on  paper  that  is 
agreeable  to  the  touch,  the  type  that 
it  describes. 

This  section  may  fittingly  be  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  notice  of  Otium  et 
Negotium,‘^°  a  Festschrift,  edited  by 
Folke  Sandgren,  for  the  distinguished 
Swedish  philologist  and  bibliograph¬ 
ical  scholar,  Olof  von  Feilitzen.  Scan¬ 
dinavian  scholars  will  be  Indulgent  if 
comment  here  is  restricted  to  the  few 
of  the  couple  of  dozen  contributions 
that  relate  particularly  to  English 
studies.  Gerhard  Benz  writes  interest¬ 
ingly  on  ‘English  Word  Pairs’ — ‘aid 
and  abet’,  ‘airs  and  graces’,  ‘down  and 

A  Tally  of  Types,  by  Stanley  Morison, 
with  Additions  by  Several  Hands,  ed.  by 
Brooke  Crutchley.  C.U.P.  pp.  138.  £5-30 
cloth,  £2  00  paper. 

Otium  et  Negotium:  Studies  in  Onomatol¬ 
ogy  and  Library  Science  Presented  to  Olof 
von  Feilitzen,  ed.  by  Folke  Sandgren. 
Stockholm:  P.  A.  Norstedt  &  Sdner.  pp. 
xiii  +  259. 
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out’,  ‘goods  and  chattels’,  and  things 
of  that  kind.  Kenneth  Cameron’s 
subject  is  ‘Early  Field-Names  in  an 
English-Named  Lincolnshire  Village’ 
(Dunholme),  and  Gillian  Fellows 
Jensen’s  is  ‘The  Names  of  the  Lin¬ 
colnshire  Tenants  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  c.  1225’.  Peter  Foote  pro¬ 
vides  ‘A  Note  on  Some  Personal 
Names  in  Faereyinga  saga’,  and  Harry 
Jarv  one  on  ‘Hooliganism;  The 
Origin  of  the  Word  and  Its  Implica¬ 
tions’ — the  word  appears  to  have  an 
Irish  origin,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  it  was  used  in  Russia  very 
early  in  this  century,  and  from  there 
appears  to  have  spread  to  Finland, 
Sweden,  Rumania,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  R.  I.  Page  writes  on  ‘Anglo- 
Saxon  Scratched  Glosses  in  a  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  Manu¬ 
script’;  Melville  Richards  on  ‘Welsh 
Influence  on  Some  English  Place- 
Names  in  North-East  Wales’; 
Veronica  Smart  on  ‘Cnut’s  York 
Moneyers’;  and  Dorothy  Whitelock 
on  ‘The  Appointment  of  Dunstan  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury’.  A  short 
notice  cannot  do  justice  to  the  interest 
of  such  varied  fare  as  this  volume 
provides. 

5.  TRANSLATIONS,  ANTHOLOGIES. 

This  section  may  fittingly  open 
with  notice  of  an  anthology  of  Greek 
writings.  Greek  Literature  in  Transla¬ 
tion,^'-  edited  by  Michael  Grant,  is  a 
substantial  collection,  some  450  pages 
in  length,  of  passages  of  Greek  verse 
and  prose,  ranging  in  time  from 
Homer  to  Heliodorus,  and  covering 
all  the  genres — epic,  lyric,  drama, 
history,  oratory,  philosophy,  biog¬ 
raphy,  satire,  epigram,  and  romance. 
Particularly  welcome  are  the  many 
passages  from  the  lyrical  poets  of 

Greek  Literature  in  Translation:  Trans¬ 
lations  from  Greek  Prose  and  Poetry,  chosen 
by  Michael  Grant.  Penguin  Books,  pp.  491. 
85p. 


whose  works  only  fragments  remain, 
such  as  Archilochus,  Alcaeus,  Ibycus, 
and  Bacchylides,  and  from  such 
romances  as  the  Aethiopica  of  Helio¬ 
dorus  and  the  Epliesiaca  of  Xenophon 
of  Ephesus  which  are  not  easily 
available  today.  Grant  has  spread  his 
net  widely  for  translators;  they 
include  Chapman,  Pope,  Shelley, 
Tennyson,  Browning,  and  many  of 
the  most  accomplished  living  trans¬ 
lators.  This  volume  would  make  an 
excellent  introduction  to  Greek  litera¬ 
ture  for  the  Greekless  reader;  it  could 
scarcely  fail  to  tempt  him  to  read 
some  of  the  complete  works  from 
which  the  excerpts  are  taken. 

A  welcome  addition  to  the  Penguin 
Classics  is  Dorothea  Wender’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Theogony  and  the  Works 
and  Days  of  Hesiod,  together  with  the 
Elegies  of  Theognis.'^^  The  Works  and 
Days  will  be  read  with  special  interest 
by  students  of  English  literature  for 
the  influence  it  had,  though  mainly 
filtered  through  Virgil’s  Georgies,  on 
many  English  poets,  especially  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Miss  Wender  has  translated  both  her 
authors  in  blank  verse  which  on  the 
whole  flows  smoothly  enough,  and 
which  she  has  adapted  capably  to  the 
changing  moods  of  the  poems,  and 
she  has  provided  spirited  introduc¬ 
tions  to  both. 

Rex  Warner’s  admirable  transla¬ 
tion  of  The  Peloponnesian  War  of 
Thucydides  was  published  as  a 
Penguin  Classic  in  1954.  It  now 
appears  in  a  new  edition'^^  to  which 
M.  I.  Finley  contributes  an  interesting 
introduction  on  Thucydides  and  his 
work,  and  a  number  of  appendixes 

Hesiod:  'Theogony' ,  ‘Works  and  Days'. 
Theognis:  'Elegies’,  translated  and  with  an 
Introduction  by  Dorothea  Wender.  Penguin 
Books,  pp.  170.  35p. 

Thucydides:  'History  of  the  Peloponnes¬ 
ian  War’,  translated  by  Rex  Warner,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  M.  I.  Finley. 
Penguin  Books,  pp.  648.  70p. 
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designed  to  help  the  modern  reader  to 
understand  the  historical  background 
of  the  work. 

Walter  Hamilton’s  translation  of 
Plato’s  Phaedrus^^  is  competent  and 
readable,  and  his  Introduction  places 
the  work  clearly  in  its  setting  both  in 
Plato’s  writings  as  a  whole  and  in  the 
history  of  western  thought.  Hamilton 
has  provided  translations  also  of 
Plato’s  seventh  and  eighth  letters 
with  helpful  introductions  and  ex¬ 
planatory  comments. 

Niall  Rudd’s  rendering,  for  the 
Penguin  Classics,  of  The  Satires  of 
Horace  and  Persiusf^  is  in  a  long, 
loose  verse  line  which  defies  clear 
analysis,  but  which  is  effective  for  the 
translation  of  verse  which  Horace 
himself  described  as  sermoni  propiora. 
In  his  Introduction  Rudd  assesses  the 
importance  of  Horace  and  Persius  in 
the  development  of  Roman  satire  and 
in  the  history  of  European  formal 
verse  satire,  and  he  provides  very  full 
notes  and  a  long  bibliography.  It  is 
good  to  have  these  satires  made  so 
readily  available  to  the  student  whose 
lack  of  a  proper  education  has  left 
him  incapable  of  reading  the  originals 
with  ease. 

There  appear  to  have  been  no 
translations  of  Catullus  this  year. 

Camoens’s  Lusiadsf^  the  great 
national  epic  of  Portugal,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  William  C.  Atkinson’s  trans¬ 
lation  as  a  Penguin  Classic  in  1952. 
After  a  long  period  during  which  it 
has  been  out  of  print,  it  has  now  been 
reissued. 

Plato:  ‘Phaedrus’  and  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Letters,  translated  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Walter  Hamilton.  Penguin  Books,  pp. 
160.  30p. 

The  Satires  of  Horace  and  Persius,  a 
Verse  Translation  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Niall  Rudd.  Penguin  Books,  pp. 
93.  40p. 

Luiz  Vaz  de  Camoens:  The  Lusiads, 
translated  by  William  C.  Atkinson.  Penguin 
Books,  pp.  249.  40p. 


Beyond  Good  and  EviP^  was  the  last 
of  Nietzsche’s  ‘books  of  aphorisms’. 
It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  what 
might  be  called  long  paragraphs  or 
short  essays  of  ‘argument’  inter¬ 
spersed  with  sections  of  ‘maxims  and 
interludes’.  Its  importance  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  covers  almost  the  whole 
range  of  Nietzsche’s  philosophical 
interests.  Nietzsche  has  had  a  great 
deal  more  influence  upon  modern 
German  than  upon  modern  English 
literature;  but,  as  Patrick  Bridgwater’s 
Nietzsche  in  Anglosaxony  demon¬ 
strated  (see  YW  53.  28),  he  has  left  a 
fairly  considerable  mark  on  English 
literature  as  well,  and  R.  J.  Holling- 
dale’s  translation  of  the  volume  under 
notice  ought  to  be  generally  wel¬ 
comed. 

The  Norton  Anthology  of  English 
Literature,'^^  compiled  by  M.  H. 
Abrams,  with  seven  coadjutors,  is 
probably  the  most  comprehensive 
anthology  of  English  literature  that 
has  been  produced.  It  ranges  in  time 
from  Beowulf  to  recent  poems  by 
Geoffrey  Hill  and  Seamus  Heaney.  In 
the  more  than  5,000  pages  of  the 
present  revised  and  enlarged  third 
edition,  it  finds  room  for  eight  or  nine 
complete  plays,  including  Everyman, 
Shakespeare’s  1  Henry  IV  and  King 
Lear,  and  Samson  Agonistes;  the 
whole  of  Beowulf,  six  of  the  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales,  some  three  dozen  poems 
by  Donne  and  as  many  by  Yeats,  six 
Books  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  five 
Cantos  of  Don  Juan',  and  long  pas¬ 
sages  of  prose,  from  More’s  Utopia 

Friedrich  Nietzsche:  ‘Beyond  Good  and 
Evil:  Prelude  to  a  Philosophy  of  the  Future' , 
translated  with  an  Introduction  and  Com¬ 
mentary  by  R.  J.  Hollingdale.  Penguin 
Books,  pp.  238.  35p. 

‘'®  The  Norton  Anthology  of  English  Litera¬ 
ture.  Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
General  editor,  M.  H.  Abrams.  Two  vols. 
Vol.  I,  pp.  xxxiii  +  2521;  Vol.  II,  pp.  xliii  + 
2516.  New  York:  Norton.  Each  vol.  $9-25 
cloth,  $7-45  paperback. 
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down  to  Joyce’s  Ulysses  and  Beckett’s 
Molloy.  To  name  these  works  is 
merely  to  scratch  the  surface  of  what 
the  volumes  contain.  It  will  no  doubt 
be  concluded  that  this  is  the  ideal 
anthology.  However,  the  smallness  of 
the  type-face,  the  thinness  of  the 
paper,  and  the  weight  of  the  volumes 
make  it  impossible  to  enjoy  them 
where  anthologies  should  be  enjoyed, 
in  bed  or  in  an  armchair.  Moreover, 
it  is  disillusioning  to  discover  that 
this  anthology  was  designed,  and  is 
widely  used  in  respectable  American 
universities,  as  a  university  text-book 
— used  just  where  the  reading  of 
complete  works  rather  than  selections 
or  snippets  should  be  very  actively 
encouraged,  and  not  implicitly  dis¬ 
couraged. 

The  Faber  Book  of  Love  Poemsf^ 
edited  by  Geoffrey  Grigson,  is  an 
anthology  of  a  very  different  kind.  It 
is  well  printed,  and  comfortable  in  the 
hand,  and  its  sole  aim  is  to  give 
pleasure.  It  contains  some  400  poems, 
a  couple  of  dozen  of  them  in  French, 
and  Grigson  has  arranged  them  under 
such  headings  as  ‘Love  Expected’, 
‘Love  Begun’,  ‘The  Plagues  of  Lov¬ 
ing’,  ‘Love  Renounced’,  and  ‘Love  in 
Death’.  Readers  will  find  here  all  their 
old  favourites,  but  they  will  also  get 
some  pleasant  surprises — perhaps 
from  Henry  Bold’s  ‘Fire,  Fire’,  or 
Paul  Eluard’s  ‘Les  Gertrude  Hoff¬ 
mann  Girls’,  or  Thomas  Flatman’s 
‘Appeal  to  Cats  in  the  Business  of 
Love’,  or  even  Wordsworth’s  ‘Louisa’. 
There  is  plenty  here  for  everyone. 

Beside  this  Faber  anthology  must 
be  set  The  Penguin  Book  of  Love 
Poetry edited  by  Jon  Stallworthy. 
This  is  another  delightful  production, 

■*’  The  Faber  Book  of  Love  Poems,  ed.  with 
an  Introduction  by  Geoffrey  Grigson.  Faber, 
pp.  407.  £3-25. 

The  Penguin  Book  of  Love  Poetry,  ed.  by 
Jon  Stallworthy.  Allen  Lane:  The  Penguin 
Press,  pp.  400.  £3-25. 


like  Grigson’s  collection  an  admirable 
mixture  of  the  ‘obvious’  poems  which 
no  editor  in  his  senses  could  leave  out 
of  such  a  book  and  of  the  less  famil¬ 
iar.  Both  volumes  can  be  recommen¬ 
ded  without  reservation;  the  reader 
who  cannot  afford  to  possess  or  give 
both  can  spend  an  enjoyable  hour  or 
two  browsing  in  both  before  he  makes 
his  choice. 

Poetry  Dimension,^^  edited  by 
Jeremy  Robson,  is  the  first  of  a  pro¬ 
jected  series  of  annual  volumes  which 
are  to  bring  together  poems  and 
critical  passages  about  poetry  from 
publications  of  the  previous  year. 
The  present  volume  contains  some 
sixty  poems  by  about  three  dozen 
poets,  who  include  W.  H.  Auden,  Ted 
Hughes,  Seamus  Heaney,  Norman 
Nicholson,  Anne  Ridler,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  poets  who  are  either 
established  or  well  on  the  way  to 
becoming  so.  Among  the  poets 
treated  in  the  critical  articles  are  T.  S. 
Eliot,  Louis  MacNeice,  R.  S.  Thomas, 
and  Sylvia  Plath. 

Not  dissimilar  in  purpose  is  New 
Poems  1972-73 a  P.E.N.  anthology 
compiled  by  Douglas  Dunn.  Here 
again  are  to  be  found  poems  by  such 
well-known  poets  as  C.  Day  Lewis, 
John  Betjeman,  and  Roy  Fuller;  by 
those  who  are  treading  hard  upon 
their  heels,  such  as  Richard  Murphy, 
John  Silkin,  Seamus  Heaney,  and 
Danny  Abse;  and  by  a  number  of 
younger  poets  of  more  than  ordinary 
promise.  These  two  volumes  provide 
evidence,  if  such  evidence  were 
required,  that  plenty  of  good  poetry, 
if  perhaps  no  ‘great’  poetry,  is  being 
written  today. 


Poetry  Dimension :  A  Living  Record  of 
the  Poetry  Year,  ed.  by  Jeremy  Robson. 
Robson  Books,  pp.  202.  £2-45. 

New  Poems  1972-73:  A  P.E.N.  Anthol- 
ogy  of  Contemporary  Poetry,  ed.  by  Douglas 
Dunn.  Hutchinson,  pp.  184.  £2  00. 
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W.  H.  Auden’s  Oxford  Book  of 
Light  Verse^^  appeared  before  the 

’’  The  Oxford  Book  of  Light  Verse,  chosen 
by  W.  H.  Auden.  (Oxford  Paperbacks.)  pp. 
xxiv  +  553.  £1-50. 


war,  and  is  too  well  known  to  require 
description  here.  It  has  now  been 
issued  in  the  Oxford  Paperbacks 
series  and  thus  made  more  easily 
accessible  to  people  of  slender  means. 
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English  Language 

BARBARA  M.  H.  STRANG  and  JOHN  PELLOWE 


This  chapter  is  divided  into  two 
main  sections.  The  first  is,  broadly 
speaking,  historical,  but  includes  all 
lexicographical  material,  as  well  as 
linguistic  studies  bearing  upon  the 
literary  use  of  English;  it  is  by 
Barbara  Strang.  The  second  is, 
broadly  speaking,  descriptive,  but 
includes  general  works,  and  studies 
in  cognate  fields  of  enquiry  relevant 
to  the  English  scholar;  it  is  by  John 
Pellowe. 

SECTION  1 
(a)  Introductory 

I  wrote  last  year  of  unease  at  the 
state  of  historical  study  of  English 
and  at  the  disrepair  of  the  traditional 
routes  for  dissemination  of  work  done 
(YfV,  53,  p.  37).  The  situation  has  not 
improved.  Among  about  a  hundred 
items  excerpted  in  preparation  for 
writing  this  section,  I  find  less  than 
half  a  dozen  that  are  genuinely 
exciting.  The  majority  are  competent 
and  useful ;  a  substantial  minority  are 
less  than  that,  including  some  that 
should  not  have  been  accepted  for 
publication.  Usefulness  is  not  to  be 
despised,  and  I  hope  to  show  below 
my  appreciation  of  the  hard  work 
that  has  gone  into  the  appearance  of 
studies  the  value  of  which  is  of  this 
order.  But  if  research  does  not 
engender  and  communicate  a  sense  of 
excitement  something  is  wrong,  and 
that  sense  is  far  too  rare.  As  for 
difficulties  in  the  diffusion  of  pub¬ 
lished  work,  we  must  recognize  dis¬ 
tinct  problems  in  relation  to  book  and 
periodical  publishing.  The  publishers’ 


understandable  preference  for  series 
distorts  the  priorities  determining 
which  books  appear.  The  lists  swarm 
with  new  periodicals  at  a  time  when 
many  established  journals  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  sufficient  work  of  the 
quality  they  require,  and  rising  costs 
are  leading  more  and  more  university 
libraries  to  make  their  subscription 
lists  less  and  less  comprehensive. 
These  problems  affect  all  subjects,  but 
their  effect  is  nowhere  more  severe 
than  in  the  study  of  the  history  of 
English,  for  which  there  is  no  single 
major  comprehensive  library  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  country;  the  function 
performed  for  other  subjects  by  the 
copyright  libraries  remains  unfulfilled 
in  a  subject  like  this,  study  of  which 
is  not  confined  to  overseas  scholar¬ 
ship,  but  is  at  least  largely  dependent 
on  workers  abroad. 

The  following  sub-sections  (b),  (c), 
(d),  (e),  deal  with  general  studies, 
phonological/orthographical  work, 
grammatical  topics  and  vocabulary/ 
lexicography  respectively;  (f)  deals 
with  onomastics;  (g)  with  the  history 
of  linguistic  thought,  and  (h)  with 
analyses  of  the  language  of  literary 
texts.  Within  each  sub-section  the 
order  is  chronological.  Some  latitude 
has  been  exercised  in  allocating  work 
to  sections ;  the  subject  is  notorious  for 
its  lack  of  watertight  compartments. 

(b)  General 

Anderson^  provides  a  sensible 

1  Structural  Aspects  of  Language  Change. 
By  James  M.  Anderson.  Longman  Linguis¬ 
tics  Library,  No.  13.  Longman.  1973.  pp. 
xiii,  250.  Boards  £2-75,  paperback  £1-75. 
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and  simply  written  introduction  to 
the  processes  of  historical  linguistic 
change  and  to  modes  of  studying  it, 
with  examples  of  the  major  methods 
and  findings,  largely  drawn  from  the 
Indo-European  languages.  The  tone 
is  traditional,  and  a  cursory  nod  in  the 
direction  of  transformational-genera¬ 
tive  approaches  does  not  indicate 
close  sympathy  or  acquaintance. 
There  is  some  tendency  to  skate  over 
difficulties,  e.g.  in  the  account  of  the 
English  Vowel  Shift.  A  different 
approach  to  the  general  principles  of 
historical  linguistics,  illustrated  by 
examples  from  the  history  of  English, 
is  offered  by  Burgschmidt  and  Gotz^. 
Their  text,  designed  for  German¬ 
speaking  students,  is  presented  with 
extreme  simplicity,  though  the  accom¬ 
panying  reading-lists  and  exercises  are 
tough  and  challenging.  Ingenious  and 
imaginative  as  the  treatment  is,  I 
doubt  whether  it  would  bring  many 
students  to  a  sense  of  having  grasped 
the  essential  integrity  of  the  subject. 
(The  inclusion  of  knead  in  a  list  on 
p.  1 1  is  an  error  (perhaps  for  head"]).) 
Next  come  two  studies  specifically  of 
the  history  of  English,  written  in 
English  for  East  European  students^- 
Both  should  interest  teachers  in 
this  and  other  countries,  for  both 
include  selections  from  the  scholarly 
tradition  rather  different  from  those 
customarily  made  in  the  West.  Both 
are  stiff  reading,  demanding  in  a 
highly  traditional  way,  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  prescribed  for  western 
students;  of  the  two,  that  by  Ilyish  is 
the  more  original  and  accurate. 

^  Historische  Linguistik:  Englisch.  By 
Ernst  Burgschmidt  and  Dieter  Gdtz.  Anglis- 
tische  Arbeitshefte  2,  Herausgegeben  von 
Herbert  E.  Brekle  und  Wolfgang  Kiihlwein. 
Niemeyer,  Tubingen,  pp.  vi.  104.  DM.  7-80. 

^  History  of  the  English  Language.  By  B. 
Ilyish.  Leningrad,  pp.  278.  Kop.  84. 

■'  English  Historical  Grammar.  By  Marco 
MincofF.  Third  edition,  Sofia,  1972.  pp.  396. 
LV.  1.42. 


Best  mentioned  here,  because  its 
primary  concern  is  with  how  to  find 
answers  to  questions  about  the 
language  of  the  past,  is  Karen 
Bahnick’s  work  on  the  determination 
of  stages  in  the  historical  development 
of  the  Germanic  languages^. 
Pointing  out  that  most  recent  work  in 
this  field  has  been  phonological,  she 
examines  the  value  of  morphological 
evidence,  and  devises  a  limited 
generative  grammar  of  Proto- 
Germanic.  She  compares  the  value  of 
the  two  sorts  of  evidence,  and  suggests 
isoglosses  for  a  range  of  develop¬ 
ments/features.  Her  conclusion  is  that 
morphological  criteria  can  be  used  in 
a  synchronic  typological  description 
of  Proto-Germanic  and  its  daughter- 
languages,  but  that  phonological 
development  remains  the  sole  source 
of  criteria  for  the  delimitation  of 
stages  in  the  development  of  the 
Germanic  languages. 

Studies  covering  both  the  history 
of  forms  of  English  and  the  history  of 
study  of  it  are  presented  in  the  North 
American  double  volume  of  Current 
Trends.^  These  fully-documented 
surveys  are  essential  for  the  beginner 
wanting  to  find  his  way  into  the 
bibliography  of  United  States  and 
Canadian  English,  and  cannot  be 
ignored  by  specialists.  Lowland  Scots 
is  dealt  with  in  an  excellent  short 
handbook  by  A.  J.  Aitken,  with  a 

’  The  Determination  of  Stages  in  the  Histor¬ 
ical  Development  of  the  Germanic  Languages 
by  Morphological  Criteria:  An  Evaluation. 
By  Karen  R.  Bahnick.  Janua  Linguarum 
Series  Practica,  139.  Mouton.  The  Hague,  pp. 
215.  £7-88. 

*  Current  Trends  in  Linguistics.  Edited  by 
Thomas  A.  Sebeok.  Volume  10  (in  two): 
Linguistics  in  North  America.  Mouton.  The 
Hague,  pp.  XX,  1624.  Dfl.  320.  The  chapters 
referred  to  in  this  section  are;  ‘The  English 
Language  in  the  United  States’,  by  Raven  1. 
McDavid,  Jr.;  ‘The  English  Language  in 
Canada’,  by  Walter  S.  Avis;  ‘Approaches  to 
Lexicography  and  Semantics’,  by  Allen 
Walker  Read;  ‘Linguistics  and  Literature’, 
by  Seymour  Chatman  and  Samuel  R.  Levin. 
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historical  section  by  Janet  M. 
Templeton.^ 

(c)  Orthography! Phonology 

This  section  is  unusually  thin,  and 
I  allocate  to  it  a  couple  of  rather 
marginal  items.  Ann  Squires  contin¬ 
ues  her  useful  studies  of  the  Durham 
Ritual  (‘Some  curious  abbreviations 
in  the  Durham  Ritual,’  NQ,  218). 
She  argues  that  though  some  of  the 
very  large  numbers  of  baffling  in¬ 
stances  may  be  due  to  absent-mind¬ 
edness,  or  to  careless  or  erroneous 
translation,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  some  are  due  to 
grammatical  uncertainty,  and  thus 
reflect  the  condition  of  the  language 
rather  than  the  scribe.  Peter  J.  Lucas 
(‘Consistency  and  Correctness  in  the 
Orthographic  Usage  of  John 
Capgrave’s  Chronicle;  SN,  Vol.  XLV) 
carefully  and  convincingly  presents 
evidence  of  still  another  facet  of  the 
emerging  complexity  of  the  formation 
of  our  standard  language.  By  analysis 
of  the  last  manuscript  from  the  hand 
of  this  fifteenth-century  Lynn  merch¬ 
ant,  he  demonstrates  that  the  writer 
is  striving,  with  remarkable  consist¬ 
ency,  for  a  variety  which  is  standard 
in  the  sense  of  avoiding  obvious 
provincialisms,  but  which  is  not,  as 
was  previously  thought,  a  London 
standard.  In  ‘A  note  on  the  punctua¬ 
tion  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
English  Bible’  (English  Studies,  Vol. 
54),  Samuel  Hornsby  shows  with 
careful  documentation  that  punctua¬ 
tion  may  be  either  rhetorical  or 
grammatical,  and  that  one  of  its 
functions  is  (as  solicitors  have  come 
to  recognize  in  other  contexts)  to 
create  ambiguity  in  the  text.  Martyn 

’’  Lowland  Scots.  By  A.  J.  Aitken.  Occas¬ 
ional  Papers  of  the  Association  for  Scottish 
Literary  Studies,  No.  2.  pp.  72.  Available 
from  Dr.  D.  S.  Hewitt,  University  of 
Aberdeen.  Price  40p.  to  members,  60p.  to 
others. 
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F.  Wakelin  (‘Significant  Spellings  in 
the  St.  Ives  Borough  Accounts’, 
Neophilologus,  Vol.  57)  uses  ortho¬ 
graphic  evidence  to  show  that  docu¬ 
ments  dating  from  the  period  1570- 
1776  indicate  the  use  of  pronuncia¬ 
tions  noted  in  recent  study  of  the 
modern  dialect  of  the  area.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  a  number  of  the  reconstructed 
pronunciations  were  in  general,  not 
merely  regional,  currency  at  that 
period,  as  Wyld  showed  long  ago 
in  his  History  of  Modern  Collo¬ 
quial  English.  However,  the  form 
thacke  for  thatch,  v.,  and  the  evidence 
for  end-stress  in  Truro  are  of  interest. 

‘On  the  rise  of  Old  English  second¬ 
ary  non-front  short  vowel  phonemes’ 
(by  Alfred  Reszkiewicz,  Studia 
Anglica  Posnaniensia,  vol.  4)  takes  as 
its  starting  point  the  author’s  previous 
claim  that  the  non-long  digraphs  of 
Old  English  represent  a  secondary 
series  of  distinct  vowels,  not  dip- 
thongs,  and  not  allophones  of  other 
vowels.  The  postulated  vowel-systems 
and  vocalic  changes  are  so  complex  as 
to  be  unacceptable  unless  other 
interpretations  are  clearly  shown  to 
be  untenable — which  they  are  not. 
Tae-Yong  Pak  (‘Position  and  Affrica- 
tion  in  Northumbrian  Old  English,’ 
Neophilogus,  Vol.  57)  demonstrates 
that  the  widespread  belief  that  North¬ 
umbrian  had  no  medial/final  affrica- 
tion  is  erroneous,  but  goes  beyond 
what  the  evidence  warrants  in  claiming 
that  the  present  /k/  distribution  in 
both  north  and  south  is  solely  due  to 
Scandinavian  influence. 

Though  it  contains  a  careful  study 
of  grammar,  Logan’s  work  on  the 
dialect  of  The  Life  of  Saint  Katherine'^ 
is  treated  here,  because  the  larger 
part  of  it  is  devoted  to  graphological 
and  phonological  evidence.  It  is  a 

®  The  Dialect  of  the  Life  of  Saint  Katherine. 
By  H.  M.  Logan.  Janua  Linguarum  Series 
Practica,  130.  Mouton.  The  Hague,  pp.  260. 
Dfl.  68. 
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timely  and  judicious  piece  of  work. 
Unhappily  it  suffers  from  a  certain 
insularity,  for  though  the  author 
seems  to  recognize  the  justice  of  the 
Mclntosh-Samuels  criticisms  of 
Moore,  Meech  and  Whitehall,  he 
contents  himself,  in  the  absence  of 
much  publication  from  the  Mclntosh- 
Samuels  survey,  with  using  the  old 
isoglosses.  On  that  basis  he  places  the 
Bodley  manuscript  in  Herefordshire, 
taking  Hereford  Cathedral  to  be  a 
likely  source,  and  suggesting  that 
there  may  yet  be  differences  to  be 
found  between  it  and  the  A-text  of  the 
Ancrene  Riwle,  associated  with  Wig- 
more  Abbey,  further  to  the  north-west 
of  the  county.  The  other  manuscripts 
he  traces  to  more  north-easterly 
origins.  Royal  perhaps  around  Leo¬ 
minster  or  Bishop’s  Frome,  and  Titus 
in  south-east  Derbyshire.  A  good 
deal  of  this  is,  of  course,  familiar;  but 
correspondence  with  the  Mclntosh- 
Samuels  team  would  surely  have 
shown  how  convincingly  it  can  now 
be  maintained.  The  book  developed 
out  of  a  dissertation  completed  in 
1966,  and  though  the  bibliography 
has  taken  recent  work  into  account, 
there  has  perhaps  been  reluctance  to 
risk  too  profound  a  threat  to  the 
general  thesis  of  the  study. 

Henning  Andersen’s  ‘Abductive 
and  deductive  change’  {Language, 
Vol.  49)  exemplifies  a  general  theory 
from  development  within  a  Czech 
dialect.  Though  the  matter  is  remote, 
the  theory,  like  all  work  from  this 
scholar,  deserves  the  careful  attention 
of  English  scholars.  By  distinguishing 
types  of  change  (the  fundamental 
binary  distinction  being  between 
abductive  and  deductive),  it  is  argued, 
we  can  come  to  understand  how 
structural  innovations  can  arise  in  the 
phonology  of  a  homogeneous  speech- 
community.  This  is  of  consequence 
only  to  those  who  have  found  reason 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  such 


communities.  However,  all  will  wel¬ 
come  the  use  of  the  logical  distinction 
between  two  modes  of  change  to  help 
clarify  the  difference  between  intern¬ 
ally  and  externally  motivated  change; 
the  identification  of  the  abrupt/ 
gradual  controversy  as  a  pseudo¬ 
problem;  and  the  finger-post  to  a 
reputable  way  of  dealing  with  causa¬ 
tion/teleology  in  change. 

Finally,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  make 
good  an  omission  from  YW.  53  by 
paying  tribute  to  Patricia  Wolfe’s 
study  of  the  Great  Vowel  shift®. 
This  clearly-written  study  is  a  well- 
informed,  judicious  and  all-embracing 
guide  to  the  complexities  of  a  topic 
every  beginner  must  encounter, 
though  he  has  not  hitherto  been 
served  by  an  account  both  introduct¬ 
ory  and  non-partisan.  The  dedication 
of  the  work  to  the  ratepayers  of 
Coventry  ‘without  whom’  is  an 
attractive  feature. 

(d)  Grammar 

Irmengard  Rauch’s  ‘The  Germanic 
Dental  Preterite,  Language  Origin, 
and  Linguistic  Attitude’  {Indogerman- 
ische  Forschungen,  Vol.  77,  1972 

[1973])  is  as  wide-ranging  as  the  title 
might  suggest.  Starting  from  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  how  linguistic  history 
has  been  distorted  by  the  treatment  ot 
the  so-called  preterite-presents  as 
ablaut-types,  she  shows  that  a  simpli¬ 
fication  of  the  usual  representation 
can  be  achieved  if  the  present  is 
represented  as  formed  from  the 
preterite  by  deletion.  The  provenience 
of  the  dental  suffix  (an  odd  term  in  the 
circumstances)  is,  with  Brugmann, 
taken  to  be  of  nominalizing  aspectual- 
izing  type,  and  it  is  suggested  that  in 
these  verbs,  as  arguably  in  language- 
acquisition  generally,  aspect  is  prim- 

’  Linguistic  Change  and  the  Great  Vowel 
Shift  in  English.  By  Patricia  M.  Wolfe. 
University  of  California  Press.  Berkeley,  Los 
Angeles,  London,  1972.  pp.  x,  198.  Sll. 
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ary,  tense  secondary.  On  a  more 
limited  canvas  is  the  welcome  explan¬ 
ation,  at  last,  of  alternations  in  the 
Germanic  third  class  of  weak  verbs 
(Jay  H.  Jasonoff,  ‘The  Germanic 
third  weak  class’  Language,  Vol.  49). 
That  traditional  accounts  of  pre- 
designential  *-ail*-a  alternation  were 
unsatisfactory  has  been  acknow¬ 
ledged;  it  is  here  argued  that  the 
Germanic  paradigm  results  from 
‘activization’  of  an  older  middle 
paradigm  in  which  a  third  singular  in 
*-ai  was  further  suffixed  by  the  pro¬ 
ductive  active  ending  *-pi. 

The  wide-ranging  studies  of  phrasal 
verbs  by  Juan  de  la  Cruz  include  two 
relevant  to  this  chapter,  both  spann¬ 
ing  the  period  from  the  formation  of 
Germanic  to  the  present-day  (not  to 
mention  an  equally  large-scale  spatial 
bearing).  Both  are  to  be  found  in 
Indogermanische  Forschungen.  (Band 
77,  1972  (1973)),  the  titles  being,  ‘The 
Origins  of  the  Germanic  Phrasal 
Verb’  and  ‘A  Syntactical  Complex  of 
Isogloses  {sicy.  Though  occasionally 
inept  in  expression,  these  articles  are 
learned  and  the  first  is  fully  convinc¬ 
ing.  This  argues  that  all  internal 
evidence  within  Germanic  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  phrasal  verb 
is  a  new  development  in  Germanic. 
The  second  traces  the  ‘isogloses’  of 
the  relative,  infinitive  and  passive 
constructions  associated  with  such 
verbs.  It  rejects  the  notion  that  a 
Celtic  substrate  can  be  involved,  and 
shows  that  the  features  are  unique 
within  Indo-European,  constituting 
the  extreme  phase  of  an  East-West 
development,  stages  of  which  can  be 
seen  in  Vedic  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Celtic, 
and  finally  Germanic.  Another  prob¬ 
lem  of  verb-history  concerns  J.  Y. 
Gough  (‘Old  English  cuman  and 
niman'  ES  Vol.  54).  He  shows,  with 
proper  attention  to  how  and  why 
these  particular  analogies  should  be 
taken  to  have  been  potent,  that  the 


‘irregularity’  of  these  two  class  IV 
verbs  is  due  to  remodelling — of 
cuman  after  class  VI  and  of  niman 
after  class  III. 

Jon  Erickson  (‘“An”  and  “Na  Laet 
an”  in  late  Old  English  Prose;  some 
theoretical  questions  of  derivation’ 
ArL,  NS  4.)  shows  by  careful  textual 
analysis  that  there  is  a  systematic 
difference  between  pre-nominal  an 
(==  ‘one’)  and  post-nominal  an  {  = 
‘alone’).  In  na  pcet  an,  an  is  post- 
nominal;  pcEt  is  dispensable,  but 
where  it  occurs  is  part  of  a  comple¬ 
mentation  structure. 

Among  studies  of  the  early  period 
the  most  exciting  comes  from  Fred.  C. 
Robinson  (‘Syntactical  Glosses  in 
Latin  Manuscripts  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Provenance’  Speculum,  Vol.  48).  He 
opens  up  a  field  of  study  virtually 
new,  for  little  of  the  evidence  has  been 
published,  and  what  has  appeared 
shows  serious  inaccuracy.  In  the 
course  of  his  argument,  he  recon¬ 
structs  the  order  of  the  Old  English 
alphabet  and  proposes  restoration  of 
the  earliest  English  name  for  S, 
namely  daet.  But  his  principal  con¬ 
cern  is  with  the  extent  and  value  of 
syntactic  glosses  designed  to  indicate 
to  an  Anglo-Saxon  translator  the 
order  of  elements  in  the  vernacular. 
He  is  able  to  show  that  at  least  some 
syntactic  glosses  were  used  in  formal 
education,  which  creates  a  prima 
facie  case  for  the  view  that  the  posi¬ 
tional  syntax  they  indicate  is  more 
demonstrably  unmarked  than  any 
found  in  Old  English  texts,  none  of 
which  (if  in  continuous  syntax)  can  be 
shown  to  be  free  of  literary  artifice. 
Similar  practices  can  be  found  in 
Welsh  and  Irish,  as  well  as  on  the 
Continent.  If  the  whole  corpus  were 
properly  studied  it  would  throw  light 
not  only  on  immediately  linguistic 
matters,  but  also  on  the  direction  ot 
cultural  influences. 

Finland  continues  to  supply  the 
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main  thrust  of  work  on  Middle 
English  syntax,  this  year’s  contribu¬ 
tion  (acknowledging,  of  course,  the 
guidance  of  Professor  Mustanoja)  is  a 
study  of  so,  al  so  and  as  in  the  early 
Middle  English.^^  It  is  a  most 
thorough  piece  of  work,  but  its 
findings  hardly  bear  compression 
below  the  level  provided  in  the 
author’s  summary  to  which  readers 
must  be  referred.  An  article  on  ‘ME 
WERE/HAD  LEVER’  {Studies  in 
English  Literature,  Vol.  XLIX,  1972) 
by  Hiroshi  Ogawa  will  be  usable  by 
most  readers  of  this  volume  only  for 
its  quoted  examples,  since  the  text  is 
in  Japanese. 

In  the  study  of  early  modern 
English  too,  the  power  comes  from 
abroad.  Sadao  Ando  has  made  a 
complete  inventory  of  grammatical 
forms  and  structures  found  in 
Marlowe’s  work.^’-  This  enormous 
labour  will  provide  a  useful  working 
tool  both  for  the  Marlowe  scholar  and 
for  the  student  of  sixteenth-century 
usage.  An  analysis  of  data  from 
certain  plays  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  forms  the  basis  of  conclusion 
for  ‘The  Subjunctive  in  English’,  by 
Aleksander  Szwedek  {Stadia  Anglica 
Posnaniensia,  Vol  4).  Sverker  Bror- 
strom,  in  ‘Phrases  in  earlier  English 
corresponding  to  the  present  day  type 
“I  have  NOT  seen  him  for  a  long  time 
[while]”’  {ES,  Vol  54),  follows  up  his 
earlier  study  of  the  same  topic  in 
sixteenth-century  English  {ES,  Vo.  52 
[1971]).  by  a  study  of  seventeenth-  and 
early  eighteenth-century  material  de¬ 
rived  from  correspondence  (taken  to 
be  the  best  reflection  of  spoken 
usage).  Forms  without  preposition 

The  Uses  of  So,  Al  So  and  As  in  Early 
Middle  English.  By  Liisa  Nummenmaa. 
Memoires  de  la  Societe  Neophilologique  de 
Helsinki,  XXXIX.  Helsinki,  pp.  294.  S5.00. 

A  Descriptive  Syntax  of  Christopher 
Marlowe’s  Language:  A  Preliminary  Edition. 
By  Sadao  Ando.  University  of  Shimane.  pp. 
X,  773.  NP. 


are  common,  especially  those  involv¬ 
ing  a  great  while,  but  there  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  group  of  examples  consistent  in 
and  confined  to  Swift,  prepositionless 
but  using  this.  We  may  perhaps 
mention  in  this  context  the  tracing  of 
eighteenth-century  epistolary  formu¬ 
las  in  Frances  O.  Austin’s  ‘Epistolary 
Conventions  in  the  Clift  Family 
Correspondence’  {ES,  Vol.  54).  The 
rather  conservative  usage  of  this 
family  of  modest  education  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  can  in  some  instances  be 
traced  back  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  wel¬ 
come  the  remaining  part  of  Professor 
Visser’s  monumental  study  of  syn- 
tax,i2  including  coverage  of  those 
complex  and  peculiarly  English  devel¬ 
opments,  the  syntactical  units  with 
two  or  more  verbs  (including  expand¬ 
ed  forms,  passives,  etc).  Of  some 
interest  for  its  general  argument 
(though  the  diachronic  application  is 
made  through  non-English  examples) 
is  Talmy  Givon’s  ‘The  time-axis 
phenomenon’  {Language,  Vol.  49.). 

Finally,  between  grammar  and 
lexis,  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
learned  and  acute  study  of  -ing 
nominalizations  by  Berit  Wik,^^ 
which  deals  both  with  the  present 
situation  and  with  its  origins  and 
development. 

(e)  Vocabulary  {including  etymology, 
lexicography,  lexicology  and  semantics 
history) 

Mention  may  be  made  first  of  an 
ingenious  interpretation  for  the  puzz¬ 
ling  element  neorxna-  (Alan  K. 

An  Historical  Syntax  of  the  English 
Language.  Part  Three.  Second  Half:  Syn¬ 
tactical  Units  with  Two  and  with  More 
Verbs.  By  F.  Th.  Visser.  E.  J.  Brill.  Leiden, 
pp.  XXX,  1861-2470.  n.p. 

English  Nominalizations  in  -ing.  Synchro¬ 
nic  and  Diachronic  Aspects.  By  Berit  Wik. 
Acta  Universitatis  Upsaliensis.  Studia  Ang- 
listica  Upsaliensia,  12.  Uppsala,  pp.  158. 
Kr.  30. 
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Brown,  ‘Neorxnawang’,  NM,  Vol. 
74).  The  suggestion  is  that,  in  line 
with  literary  tricks  in  vogue  in  the 
eighth  century,  this  may  be  seen  as  a 
highly  artificial  coinage  deriving  from 
a  jumbled  spelling  of  groene  with  an 
isolated  letter  (in  this  case  gyfu=^x) 
represented  runically;  the  drift  of 
such  a  kenning  for  paradise  could  be 
parallelled  in  Old  Saxon  and  Old 
English,  while  the  use  of  cryptic 
names  for  paradise  occurs  in  early 
insular  Latin.  This  could  well  be  true, 
in  which  case  it  may  be  relevant  to 
other  lexical  opacities.  Less  startling 
is  another  study  of  Old  English  usage 
(R.  Waterhouse,  ‘Semantic  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Two  Terms  within  the 
“Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle’”,  Stadia 
Germanica  Gandensia,  Vol.  14).  This 
traces  the  well-known  distinction 
between  here  and  fyrd,  and  shows  it  to 
break  down  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Karl  P.  Wentersdorf,  ‘On  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  O.  E.  DREORIG  in  Brunanburh 
54’  {NM,  Vol.  74),  rejects,  earlier 
interpretations  in  favour  of  a  postu¬ 
lated  value  developed  out  of  the  sense 
‘bleeding  to  death’,  assumed  for 
Beowulf  21 S9-90-,  to  wit,  ‘doomed  to 
die’,  ‘ill-fated’.  Christian  Peeters  pro¬ 
poses  a  new  etymology  for  lie  (‘On 
English  lie  Old  English  leogan  “men- 
tiri’”,  ES,  Vol.  54).  He  argues  that,  if 
leogan  were  the  source,  the  modern 
form  would  be  *lew,  and  that  a  more 
probable  source  is  a  fresh  denominal 
{lyge)  verb,  POE  *lugian,  *lygan,  lien, 
lie.  As  none  of  his  parallels  for  the 
-ew  development  involve  a  following 
-g-  the  case  is  not  finally  convincing. 

E.  S.  Olszewska  has  a  useful  group 
of  studies  of  set  phrases  in  Middle 
English — two  of  Scandinavian  origin, 
one  having  Scandinavian  parallels 
which  are  not  necessarily  its  source 
(‘ME.  “Takenn/Trowenn”’,  NQ,  Vol. 
218;  ‘Middle  English  “Fader  and 
Frendes’”  [the  latter  word  sensu 
kinsfolk],  ibid. ;  ‘Middle  English“Gold 


and  God”’,  ibid.)  She  also  adds  to  the 
record  of  ‘Setten  spel  on  ende’  {NQ 
Vol.  218).  Alan  S.  C.  Ross  ‘To  go  A- 
Blackberrying’  (ibid.)  treats  of  forms 
and  senses  in  Chaucer  and  Mrs  Henry 
Wood  not  accounted  for  in  O.E.D. 

Roland  Hall  continues  to  advance 
the  study  of  early  modern  English 
philosophical  vocabulary.  In  ‘Locke, 
Johnson,  and  the  O.E.D."  {NQ.,  Vol. 
21 8)  he  draws  attention  to  the  O.E.D."s 
use  of  unlocalized  quotations  from 
Locke  taken  over  from  Johnson.  Out 
of  67  he  provides  a  source  for  all  but 
four  (three  of  which  are  supplied  later 
in  the  same  volume  by  Anthony  W. 
Shipps,  under  the  same  title).  Further, 
in  ‘New  Antedatings  from  John 
Locke’  (ibid),  he  gives  some  33  ante¬ 
datings  (some  of  important  terms), 
together  with  some  postdatings  and  a 
few  corrections  to  his  list  published  in 
the  same  journal  in  1961;  he  attri¬ 
butes  these  errors  to  inaccuracies  in 
the  standard  edition.  Philip  Hines,  Jr., 
in  ‘  “Sprack”  Antedated  in  Theobald’s 
“Plutus”’  {NQ,  Vol.  218),  brings  the 
record  forward  thirty-odd  years.  J.  C. 
Maxwell  (‘“Compose”  and  “Com¬ 
pose”’,  ibid.)  draws  attention  to  a  use 
of  compose  for  comprise  (the  reverse  is 
of  course  commoner)  in  Moby  Dick, 
1851.  Eduard  Kolb  (‘Ein  skandinav- 
isches  wort  an  der  englischen  Kiiste’ 
Anglia,  Vol.  91)  points  out  that  his 
doctoral  student,  Willy  Elmer,  has 
found  evidence  of  an  item  correspond¬ 
ing  to  EDD.  skane,  ‘to  cut  shell-fish  out 
of  a  shell’,  with  a  wider  meaning  and 
geographical  distribution  than  the 
record  has  shown.  R.  W.  Zandvoort, 
‘A  Three-letter  word:  “SOD”  {ES, 
Vol.  54),  starts  with  the  O.E.D. 
Supplement  (1933)  entry  and  illus¬ 
trates  the  word-family  in  subsequent 
use.  T.  L.  Burton  produces  important 
evidence  from  manuscript  sources  in 
‘Fifteenth-  and  Sixteenth-Century 
Antedatings,  Postdatings  and  Addi¬ 
tions  to  O.E.D.,  M.E.D.  and  D.O.S.T. 
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from  “Sidrak  and  Bokkus’”  {NQ. 
Vol.  218). 

The  history  of  two  important 
phrases  has  been  illuminated.  In  ‘Jane 
Austen  and  “Thorough  Novel  Slang”  ’ 
{NQ,  Vol.  218),  David  Jackel  finds 
several  antedatings  (from  1771)  for 
the  expression  ‘vortex  of  Dissipation’ 
so  scorned  by  Jane  Austen.  L.  M. 
Findlay  traces  the  introduction,  in  the 
1830’s,  of  the  expression  art  for  art’s 
sake,  modelled  on  French,  and  first 
used  in  English  by  a  French  reviewer; 
Bernard  Richards  adds  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  early  use  in  English  (‘The 
introduction  of  the  phrase  “Art  for 
Art’s  sake”  into  English’,  NQ.,  Vol. 
218). 

Naturally,  unique  interest  attaches 
to  the  work  in  this  field  of  Mr  R.  W. 
Burchfield  and  his  colleagues.  It  is  a 
source  of  gratification,  both  personal 
and  vicariously  professional,  that  Mr 
Burchfield’s  contribution  to  the  study 
and  recording  of  English  vocabulary 
should  have  been  recognized  by  his 
inclusion  in  the  1975  New  Year 
Honours  List.  Pride  of  place  must  go 
to  his  splendid  article,  ‘The  treatment 
of  controversial  vocabulary  in  The 
Oxford  English  Dictionary'  {TPS, 
1973).  A  statement  of  his  editorial 
policy  in  the  new  Supplement  appeared 
under  the  title  ‘Some  Aspects  of  the 
Historical  Treatment  of  Twentieth- 
Century  Vocabulary’  {Tavola  Rotonda 
sui  Grandi  Lessici  Storici,  Firenze,  3-5 
maggio  1971,  Accademia  della  Crusca, 
Firenze,  1973),  but  delay  in  publica¬ 
tion  meant  that  this  was  anticipated 
by  the  explanatory  material  prefaced 
to  the  Supplement  itself  {YW.,  53,  p. 
38).  With  a  colleague,  Valerie  Smith, 
he  wrote  ‘Adzuki  to  Gun :  Some 
Japanese  Loanwords  in  English’  {The 
Rising  Generation,  Tokyo,  Dec.  1973, 
and  Jan.  1974).  The  O.E.D.  List  of 
loans  from  Japanese  was  sparse,  and 
only  fifteen  items  were  added  in  the 
1972  A-G  Supplement,  but  further 


reading  produced  additional  material. 
For  later  volumes  this  involves  simple 
incorporation,  but  items  beginning 
with  the  letters  A-G  are  published  in 
this  not  very  accessible  location. 
Since  consideration  of  this  entry  has 
driven  us  to  foot-faulting  into  1974, 
it  seems  appropriate  to  include  also  a 
further  item  appearing  in  January  of 
that  year,  and  closely  related.  This 
(with  Mr  Burchfield  as  sole  author)  is 
‘Acid  to  Downer:  some  words  for 
O.E.D.'  {Words,  Wai-te-ata  Studies  in 
Literature,  No.  4,  Jan,  1974,  Welling¬ 
ton,  N.Z.  [in  honour  of  Professor 
1.  A.  Gordon]).  Eleven  fairly  import¬ 
ant  additions  are  treated — items  not 
fully  documented  at  the  time  of  going 
to  press.  The  Editor’s  practice  is  to 
send  copy  to  press  in  instalments, 
thus  minimizing  the  gap  between 
preparation  of  an  entry  and  its 
diflFusion,  but  also  causing  the  earlier 
letters  of  the  alphabet  to  represent  an 
earlier  cut-off  of  collecting-date  than 
later  ones.  Sandra  Raphael,  from 
experience  of  work  in  the  editorial 
team,  writes  about  theoretical  and 
practical  problems  in  representing  the 
terminology  of  an  evolving  science 
(‘Natural  History  and  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary'  {Journal  of  the 
Society  for  the  Bibliography  of  Natural 
History,  6[4]). 

Relatively  little  is  to  be  recorded 
under  the  head  of  studies  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  dictionaries,  the  main  item 
being  Wells’s  workmanlike  survey  of 
English  lexicographical  method  up  to 
the  O.E.D.^"*  He  examines  the 
authoritarian  tradition  of  response  to 
dictionaries  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  especially  the  new  authori¬ 
tarianism  precipitated  by  Webster 
III,  and  of  how  dictionary  statements 

‘‘‘  Dictionaries  and  the  Authoritarian  Trad¬ 
ition.  A  Study  in  English  Usage  and  Lexi¬ 
cography.  By  Ronald  A.  Wells.  Janua 
Linguarum  Series  Practica,  196.  Mouton. 
The  Hague,  pp.  130.  £4-78. 
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of  usage  might  be  improved.  An 
admirable  review  of  work  accom¬ 
plished  and  under  way  is  given  in 
Allen  Walker  Read’s  ‘Approaches  to 
Lexicography  and  Semantics’  (Cur¬ 
rent  Trends,  Vol.  10,  see  Note  6).  The 
papers  edited  by  Weinbrot^^  are 
mixed  in  quality,  but  some  are  to  be 
commended,  notably  those  by  Stanley 
Stewart  and  G.  J.  and  R.  A.  Kolb. 

Two  dictionary-publications  re¬ 
quire  notice.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  record 
completion  of  the  L-volume  of  the 
M.E.D.,^^  though  a  wry  sort  of 
pleasure,  since  the  entire  project  has 
completed  half  the  alphabet  in  twice 
the  time  it  originally  promised  to 
complete  in.  A  new  Longman  diction¬ 
ary^^  is  a  major  contribution  to  the 
study  of  recent  English.  It  covers,  in 
some  5,000  entries,  ‘terms  and  mean¬ 
ings  which  have  come  into  the  com¬ 
mon  or  working  vocabulary  of  the 
English-speaking  world  during  the 
period  from  1963  to  1972’  (Preface). 
Entries  are  supported  by  quotations 
of  sufficient  length  to  clarify  usage. 
An  undertaking  of  this  sort  cannot  be 
perfect,  but  if,  like  this  one,  it  is  good, 
it  is  a  valuable  product  of  enterprise 
and  courage. 

New  Aspects  of  Lexicography;  Literary 
Criticism,  Intellectual  History,  and  Social 
Change.  Edited  by  Howard  D.  Weinbrot. 
Carbondale:  Southern  Illinois  University 
Press,  pp.  xviii,  205.  S8'50. 

A  Middle  English  Dictionary.  Edited  by 
Sherman  M.  Kuhn,  Associate  Editor,  John 
Reidy.  University  of  Michigan  Press.  Ann 
Arbor.  Parts  L5,  lightliloggen,  and  L6, 
loggen-lyye.  I  take  the  opportunity  to  put  on 
record  my  awareness  that  further  parts  have 
appeared  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Older 
Scottish  Tongue  and  the  Scottish  National 
Dictionary  since  my  last  entry  (YW 53,  p.  38), 
but  they  are  still  not  to  hand.  There  are  in 
addition  some  half-dozen  books  from  1972 
and  a  further  half-dozen  from  1973  that  are 
still  not  available  to  me. 

A  Dictionary  of  New  English  1963-1972. 
By  Clarence  L.  Barnhart,  Sol  Steinmetz,  and 
Robert  K.  Barnhart.  Longman.  London,  pp. 
512.  $12-95. 


Finally,  English  scholars  should 
take  some  interest  in  the  contribu¬ 
tions  their  language  makes  to  (as  well 
as  takes  from)  other  languages.  Those 
who  do  will  welcome  the  massive 
project  undertaken  by  R.  Filipovid, 
and  partially  discussed  by  him  under 
the  title  ‘Some  problems  in  studying 
the  English  elements  in  the  main 
European  languages’  (Studia  Anglica 
Posnaniensia,  vol.  4). 

(f)  Onomastics 

Not  a  lot  to  record,  but  what  there 
is  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  An 
outstandingly  good  study  of  Scandin¬ 
avian  settlement  names  in  Yorkshire 
came  to  hand  too  late  for  inclusion  in 
YW.  53.^®  Another  county  rich  in 
documentation  is  skilfully  served  by 
the  distinguished  scholarship  of  Dr 
Margaret  Gelling.^®  A  small  seg¬ 
ment  of  her  work  provoked  a  prompt 
challenge  from  Gillis  Kristensson 
(‘Two  Berkshire  River-Names’,  Namn 
och  Bygd,  Vol.  61);  one  of  his  propos¬ 
als  (Childrey  Brook)  is  surely  right, 
and  the  other  (Wasing)  is  at  least 
possible. 

(g)  History  of  linguistic  thought 

In  1972  Longmans  launched  their 
excellent  series  Classics  in  Linguistics, 
but  for  some  reason  only  two  of  the 
four  volumes  then  appearing  came  to 
hand  in  time  for  mention  last  year 
(YW.,  53,  p.  47).  Those  were  products 
of  seventeenth-century  English  schol¬ 
arship;  the  remaining  two  are  medi¬ 
aeval  European,  one  a  major 
contribution  to  the  general  or  philos- 

Scandinavian  Settlement  Names  in  York¬ 
shire.  By  Gillian  Fellows  Jensen.  Navne 
studier  udgivet  af  Institut  for  Navneforsk- 
ning,  Nr.  11.  Akademisk  Forlag.  Copen¬ 
hagen.  1972.  pp.  XX,  276.  NP. 

The  Place-Names  of  Berkshire.  By 
Margaret  Gelling.  English  Place-Name 
Society  Volume  XLIX.  Part  One.  Cambridge. 
At  the  University  Press,  pp.  xxii,  288.  £6. 
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ophical  tradition^®  and  the  other  a 
great  work  of  specific  description. 
Like  their  companion  volumes,  these 
are  well  edited  and  translated,  ably 
and  discreetly  introduced,  and  beauti¬ 
fully  presented.  Also  to  be  warmly 
welcomed  is  Arne  Zettersten’s  edition 
of  Batchelor’s  works, an  excellent 
example  of  how  good  research  breeds 
more  good  research,  for  this  work  is  a 
spin-off  from  the  same  author’s  study 
of  the  English  of  Tristan  da  Cunha.  A 
slightly  later  writer  is  competently 
discussed  in  a  modest  study  by 
Brigitte  Asbach-Schnitker;^^  she 
aptly  draws  attention  to  Fearn’s 
astonishing  originality  and  insight 
into  universal  grammar.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  meat 
in  John  Arbuckle’s  ‘August  Schleicher 
and  the  Linguistics/Philology  Dich¬ 
otomy’  {Word,  Vol  26,  1970  [1973]). 

(h)  The  literary  use  of  language 
This  is  always  the  most  difficult 
sub-section  to  write,  partly  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  clear  line 
between  linguistic  studies  of  literary 
texts  and  critical  evaluations  of  the 
literary  texts,  but  also,  alas,  because  a 
good  deal  of  what  is  written  is  at  best 
ephemeral.  I  shall  group  work  for 

Thomas  of  Erfurt:  grammatica  speculat- 
iva.  Edited  by  G.  L.  Bursill-Hall.  Classics  of 
Linguistics.  Longman.  1972.  pp.  x,  340. 
£5-50. 

First  Grammatical  Treatise:  the  earliest 
Germanic  phonology.  Edited  by  Einar 
Haugen.  Classics  of  Linguistics.  Longman. 
1972.  pp.  ix,  83;  facsimile.  £2-75.  This  is  in 
fact  a  revision  of  an  edition  issued  in  1950  as 
Language  Monograph  25  of  the  Linguistic 
Society  of  America. 

A  Critical  Facsimile  Edition  of  Thomas 
Batchelor  An  Orthoepical  Analysis  of  the 
English  Language  and  An  Orthoepical 
Analysis  of  the  Dialect  of  Bedfordshire 
{1809).  Part  1.  By  Arne  Zettersten.  Luna 
Studies  in  English  45.  Lund.  C.  W.  Gleerup. 
pp.  XV,  185.  n.p. 

A  Linguistic  Commentary  on  John 
Fearn’s  ‘ Anti-Tooke’  (182417).  By  Brigitte 
Asbach-Schnitker.  Linguistische  Artbeiten, 
4.  Tubingen.  Niemeyer.  pp.  86.  DM.  15. 


discussion  under  three  sub-heads.  The 
first  will  deal  with  surveys,  general 
theoretical  works,  or  other  studies  in 
which  what  is  at  issue  is  what  happens 
in  the  literary  use  of  language.  The 
second  will  be  concerned  with  re¬ 
stricted  studies  of  the  use  of  language 
— in  particular  texts,  authors  or 
bodies  of  literature.  The  third  will 
cover  metrical  studies. 

Under  the  first  head  first  mention 
goes  to  a  valuable  review  of  work 
available  and  in  progress:  Seymour 
Chatman  and  Samuel  R.  Levin’s 
contribution,  under  the  title  ‘Linguis¬ 
tics  and  Literature’,  to  Current  Trends 
(see  Note  6).  J.  M.  Ellis,  in  ‘Linguis¬ 
tics,  Literature  and  the  Concept  of 
Style’  {Word,  Vol.  26,  1970  [1973]), 
joins  the  considerable  body  of  writers 
on  this  subject  who  claims  it  does  not 
exist — in  this  case,  because  style  is 
meaning.  Barron  Brainerd  considers 
whether  pronouns  and  articles  serve 
as  indices  of  genre  in  English  (‘An 
Exploratory  Study  of  Pronouns  and 
Articles  as  Indices  of  Genre  in 
English’,  Lang&S,  Vol.  V,  Fall  1972).  It 
is  a  weighty  article,  and  it  finds  some 
correlations,  but  it  is  not  clear  that 
the  findings  are  as  yet  usable.  Victor 
J.  Streeter’s  ‘A  Look  at  Sentence- 
Type  Cohesion’  {Lang  &  S,  Vol.  VI)  is 
somewhat  programmatic,  as  is  M.  H. 
Short’s  ‘Some  Thoughts  on  Fore¬ 
grounding  and  Interpretation’  (ibid). 
More  wit  and  substance  are  to  be 
found  in  Steven  G.  Darian’s  ‘Similes 
and  the  Creative  Process’  (ibid.). 
Christopher  J.  Berry  studies  ‘Eight¬ 
eenth-Century  Approaches  to  the 
Origin  of  Metaphor’  {NM,  Vol.  74), 
relating  the  subject  to  literary  history 
and  philosophy  as  well  as  to  the 
history  of  thought  about  language. 

The  second  head  poses  the  most 
severe  problems,  for  there  are  dozens 
of  studies  of  Henry  Green,  Sir 
Gawain,  E.  E.  Cummings,  Beowulf, 
Faulkner,  Fielding,  Joyce,  Pope, 
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Mailer,  Eudora  Welty,  Morte 
Arthure,  Congreve,  Whitman, 
Graham  Greene,  the  English  poetry 
of  Chinese  poets,  etc.,  which  might  be 
mentioned  here,  but  seem  to  be  on 
balance  better  placed  in  later  chap¬ 
ters.  I  therefore  make  specific  mention 
of  only  two  items.  K.  C.  Phillipps 
(‘Regency  English  in  the  Victorian 
Period’,  NM,  Vol.  74)  is  a  model  of 
what  can  be  achieved  by  a  patient  and 
discriminating  scholar  who  has 
steeped  himself  in  the  usage  of  one 
period  so  thoroughly  as  to  be  able  to 
help  the  less  informed  reader  pick  out 
artifices  of  language-use  which  would 
have  been  transparent  to  the  first 
generation  of  readers,  but  are  now 
generally  missed.  By  contrast, 
‘Olson’s  Projective  Verse  and  the  Use 
of  Breath  Control  as  a  Structural 
Element’  (Marcia  R.  Lieberman  and 
Philip  Lieberman,  Lang  &  S,  Vol.  V, 
Fall  1972)  is  a  genuinely  linguistic  and 
clearly  correct  piece  of  work;  but  one 
is  sad  that  it  should  have  needed  to  be 
written,  for  what  it  refutes  should 
never  have  been  believed. 

Finally,  half  a  dozen  discussions  of 
metre,  unfortunately  another  sound 
and  fury  department  of  the  subject. 
Three  are  general.  James  Bailey 
surveys  ‘Some  Recent  Developments 
in  the  Study  of  Russian  Versification’ 
{Lang  &  S,  Vol.  V,  Summer  1972),  and 
English  scholars  may  well  gain  more 
by  pondering  work  in  an  exotic 
scholarly  tradition  about  exotic  verse- 
forms  than  from  some  studies  nearer 
home.  Samuel  R.  Levin  proposes  a 
simpler  and  more  revealing  set  of 
rules  than  in  the  original  for  a  sub¬ 
part  of  the  Halle- Keyser  theory  (‘A 
revision  of  the  Halle-Keyser  metrical 
theory’.  Language)',  it  is  an  improve¬ 
ment,  and  will  be  valued  by  those  who 
find  the  Haile-Keyser  approach  fruit¬ 
ful.  Unfortunately,  Marjorie  J.  Light- 
foot’s  ‘Accent  and  Tune  in  Descript¬ 
ive  Prosody’  {Word,  Vol.  26,  1970 


[1973])  is  not  well-informed.  The 
remaining  three  are  more  specific. 
In  ‘Alliteration  and  Old  English 
Metre’  (M^,  Vol.  XLii)  Richard 
A.  Lewis  demonstrates  the  high  con¬ 
sistency  of  grammatical  and  semantic 
association  of  alliterating  items  in 
verse  and  argues,  plausibly,  that  the 
‘rules’  and  ‘problems’  identified  by 
modern  analysts  are  irrelevant. 
Marina  Tarlinskaya’s  ambitious  ‘The 
Syllabic  Structure  and  Meter  of 
English  Verse  from  the  Thirteenth 
Through  the  Nineteenth  Century’ 
{Lang  &  S,  Vol.  VI).  is  somewhat 
vitiated  by  her  narrow  conception  of 
what  structural  variables  are  worth 
counting.  John  Kwan-Terry  makes  an 
interesting  study  of  Hopkins’s  sprung 
rhythm,  noting  that  Browning’s  metric 
can  sometimes  anticipate  Hopkins 
(‘Pattern  in  the  Carpet:  Hopkins’ 
Sprung  Rhythm  Re-considered’, 
SELit) ;  he  does  not  entirely  overcome 
the  obstacle  presented  by  the  lack  of 
clarity,  at  times  inaccuracy,  of  what 
Hopkins  himself  says  on  the  subject. 

2.  PRESENT-DAY-ENGLISH 
Where  relevant,  the  layout  of  this 
section  follows  that  of  YW  51,  52. 
Trends  noted  in  those  years  (1972, 
1973)  continue  unabated:  arguments 
for  the  centrality  of  the  representation 
of  meaning  lead  to  a  direct  question¬ 
ing  of  very  deep-grained  practices 
such  as  the  elimination  of  variation, 
and  delimitation  by  dichotomies 
(langue/parole,  synchronic/diachron- 
ic,  syntactic/morphological). 

(a)  Bibliographical  aids. 

E.  P.  Hamp  edits  a  peculiar  melange 
which,  together  with  its  central  con¬ 
tributions  (see  below),  includes  a 
brief  essay  on  linguistics  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  and  an  ‘infor¬ 
mal’  but  useful  pair  of  bibliographies 
(‘Studies  in  NAmerInd.  Igs.  published 
by  the  S.  I.’  and  ‘Publications  issued 
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by  the  S.  1.  which  are  relevant  to  the 
study  of  linguistics’  (mostly  ethnolo¬ 
gical  material). 2“*  Language  and  Lan¬ 
guage  Behavior  Abstracts  (Volume  7) 
contains  some  6000  entries  derived 
from  1000  source  publications  in  30 
languages:  entries  are  indexed  by 
author  and  by  subject  (some  rather 
odd  subcategorizations  here),  but  not 
by  source.  The  criteria  which  are 
applied  to  putative  entries  have  inter¬ 
esting  consequences  for  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  ‘interdisciplinary’  boundaries. 
Items  are  included  if  they  satisfy  one 
of  (a)-(d),  given  that  they  fail  to 
satisfy  (e)-(g) ;  (a)  the  dependent  and/ 
or  independent  variables  are  verbal; 
(b)  the  experimental  design  is  parallel 
(undefined)  to  one  in  language 
studies;  (c)  the  work  is  a  theoretical 
contribution  (undefined)  from  any 
one  of  25  disciplines  (stylistics  to 
psychometrics);  (d)  the  work  is 
empirical  but  influenced  by  some  such 
discipline  as  those  noted  in  (c) ;  (e)  the 
work  is  from  one  of  the  25  disciplines 
but  is  not  interdisciplinary;  (f)  the 
work  is  non-scholarly  (i.e.  is  ‘popu¬ 
lar’);  (g)  the  work  is  historical. 

(b)  Varieties 

W.  Labov  determines  what  is  ‘The 
place  of  linguistic  research  in  Ameri¬ 
can  society’  as  one  of  the  major 
linguistic  themes  of  the  1970’s.^'^  The 
importance  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  language,  nation,  and  culture  is 
reflected  differently  for  ‘The  Italians 
and  their  language  in  Australia’ 
(Orbis):  J.  S.  Ryan  outlines  some 
sociological  implications  of  the  ways 
in  which  Italian  has  penetrated 
English  lexis  (in  a  variety  of  styles  and 
media);  of  the  ways  in  which  inter¬ 
mediate  Italian/English  syntactic 
schemata  operate;  and  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  two  phonologies  interfere 
with  each  other. 

Themes  in  Linguistics :  the  1970's,  ed.  by 
E.  P.  Hamp.  The  Hague:  Mouton.  (Jan. 
Ling.  Sen  Min.  172)  pp.  129  n.p. 


Nancy  C.  Dorian  points  to  a  trend 
in  the  opposite  direction  (Grammati¬ 
cal  change  in  a  dying  dialect’  Lang¬ 
uage).  Scots  Gaelic  in  East  Sutherland 
is  showing  marked  changes  in  its 
passive  and  case  categories:  changes 
of  which  the  distribution  across  age 
grades  (40  to  80)  is  evidence  that  syn¬ 
tactic  change  can  be  effected  at  rates 
equivalent  to  the  less  socially  diagnos¬ 
tic  forms  of  phonological  change. 
P.  V.  Cassano  provides  us  with 
detailed  frequentist  conclusions  about 
‘The  influence  of  American  English 
on  the  phonology  of  American 
Spanish’  (Orbis).  (Contrastive  analy¬ 
sis  (American/Spanish)  would  not 
have  approximated  this  result:  it 
would  be  worth  finding  out  why  not.) 
K.  L.  Pike  undertakes  a  ‘Socioling- 
uistic  evaluation  of  alternative  mathe¬ 
matical  models’  (with  reference  to  the 
discourse  patterning  of  the  English 
pronouns)  {Language).  This  article  is 
a  very  welcome  one  in  terms  of  its 
stance.  It  attacks  general  problems  of 
methodology  (naturalness  criteria, 
the  choice  of  mathematical  model, 
etc.)  from  a  position  of  accountability 
and  specificity  (cf.  C.  Garvey  &  E. 
Dickstein,  YW  52,  p.  52).  Different 
models  are  generated  from  a  group- 
theoretic  base.  Pike  deals  with  the 
triadic  case  (speaker,  addressee,  list¬ 
ener)  and  determines  some  novel 
constraints  on  turn-taking  structure 
which  have  intuitively  pleasing  math¬ 
ematical  analogues.  J.  M.  de  la  Cruz 
(‘A  late  thirteenth  century  change  in 
English  structure’  Orbis)  makes  some 
observations  on  the  nature  of  the 
systematicity  of  prefix- verb/verb-pre¬ 
position  alternations  in  diachrony.  He 
devises  a  typological  framework  to 
anchor  the  relationships  between 
system  variation  and  system  change. 
D.  Bickerton,  in  his  discussion  of ‘The 
nature  of  a  creole  continuum’  {Lang¬ 
uage),  puts  the  long  overdue  case  that 
linguistics  must  reject  discrete  mathe- 
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matics  (M.  Joos)  as  its  modus  oper¬ 
and!,  and  embrace  some  suitable  form 
of  continuous  mathematics.  Only  in 
such  a  way  can  the  centrality  of 
language  variation  to  linguistic  theory 
be  adequately  expressed.  W.  Viereck 
provides  ‘A  critical  appraisal  of  the 
Survey  of  English  Dialects’  {Orbis), 
but  not  a  negative  one.  P.  J.  Green¬ 
field  (‘Cultural  conservatism  as  an 
inhibitor  of  linguistic  change’,  b^ter- 
national  Journal  of  American  Linguis¬ 
tics)  indicates  how  principal  charac¬ 
ters  in  myths,  whose  names  contain 
particular  phonological  items,  are 
constraints  on  the  change  of  those 
items  by  virtue  of  their  ritual  import¬ 
ance.  R.  Lakoff  establishes  important, 
but  depressing,  relationships  between 
‘Language  and  woman’s  place’  {Lang¬ 
uage  in  Society).  The  marginality  of 
women  to  the  serious  concerns  of  life, 
and  their  consequent  powerlessness 
(in  all  the  depraving  senses  of  the 
word)  are  deeply  embedded  in  linguis¬ 
tic  alternations  which  reflect  attitudes 
as  to  the  social  reality  of  these 
regrettable  facts.  The  linguistic  co- 
occurrents  of  these  facts  appear  both 
in  the  ways  in  which  it  is  deemed 
appropriate  that  women  speak,  and 
in  the  ways  in  which  it  is  appropriate 
to  speak  about  women.  In  the  former 
case,  instances  are  many.  Fine  lexical 
discrimination  in  colour  terms  (laven- 
dar  vj.  mauve  vj.  cerise)  is  a  female 
set  of  alternations  because  colour 
decisions  are  trivial  decisions.  ‘Mean¬ 
ingless’  (quasi-expletive)  particles  are 
graded  as  female  insofar  as  they  re¬ 
flect  weaker  (negative)  emotions  (oh 
dear,  dash,  drat,  blow,  vj'.  hell,  damn, 
shit,  etc.).  Evaluative  adjectives  used 
figuratively  seem  to  fall  into  two 
paradigms:  neutral  (great,  terrific, 
neat,  cool,  fantastic),  and  female 
(adorable,  charming,  sweet,  divine). 
(Note  how  the  sexist  interpretation  is 
supported  by  consideration  of  the 
homosexual  case,  cf.  YIV  53,  p.  59). 


The  convergence  upon  these  kinds  of 
selection  by  hippies,  British  aristoc¬ 
racy  and  middle  class  women  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  underlying  phenom¬ 
ena  might  not  be  sexist  at  all,  but 
might  indicate,  more  generally,  ‘out 
of  power’,  ‘not  involved  as  part  of  a 
(power)  structure’.  Syntactically,  the 
frequency  of  tag  (polarity  reversed) 
questions  is  said  to  be  higher  for 
women  than  for  men ;  this,  like  mean¬ 
ingless  particles,  is  taken  to  be  an 
index  of  reduced  commitment  (‘John 
is  here,  isn’t  he?’) — giving  an  import¬ 
ant  type  of  choice  to  the  addressee. 
Lakoff  characterizes  this  general 
pattern  of  self-deprecation  as  the 
single  most  significant  one  in  women’s 
language.  In  speech  about  women  the 
prime  problem  is  one  of  terms  marked 
for  sex  (mistress  etc.)  or  not  (widow), 
or  unmarked  but  differentiated  (pro¬ 
fessional).  Derogation  (woman)  often 
introduces  a  parallel  euphemism 
(lady).  Euphemisms  of  this  kind  occur 
in  female  occupational  terminology 
insofar  as  the  occupation  is  seen  as 
demeaning.  Because  of  the  nature  of 
the  generalization  capturing  these 
varied  features  (i.e.  that  its  validity 
depends  upon  an  act  of  imagining  of 
social  change),  Lakoff  argues  that  the 
linguist  must  involve  himself  (does  it 
help  to  write  himself/herself?)  pro¬ 
fessionally  in  social  mores  because 
they  contain  central  data,  and  data 
which  is  often  of  central  value  to 
sociologists.  H.  Giles  in  ‘Accent 
mobility:  a  model  and  some  data’ 
{AnL)  proposes  a  model  which 
integrates  accommodation  between 
speakers  and  interlocuters.  The  para¬ 
digm  is  erected  on  two  dichotomies: 
convergence  &  divergence  (between 
dyadic  accents) ;  upward  &  downward 
(movement  by  speaker  to  or  from 
non-localized  accent).  There  are  thus 
four  categories  of  accent  adaptation. 
Giles  explores  the  social,  psychologi¬ 
cal  and  linguistic  implications  of  the 
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model.  H.  Giles,  D.  M.  Taylor,  &  R. 
Bourhis  (‘Toward  a  theory  of  inter¬ 
personal  accommodation’.  Language 
in  Society)  apply  the  idea  to  bilingual 
speakers  in  Canada.  They  examine 
the  speech  accommodation  (adapta¬ 
tion)  and  the  behavioural  success 
(picture  drawing)  of  English  Cana¬ 
dian  ‘bilinguals’  being  instructed  by 
‘four’  differentially  accommodating 
French  Canadian  instructors  (tape 
recorded  guises  by  one  person).  The 
results  establish  some  support  for  the 
hypotheses  (a)  that  favourable  percep¬ 
tion  by  a  hearer  will  correlate  with  the 
apparent  accommodative  effort  by  the 
speaker;  (b)  that  accommodative 
effort  by  the  speaker  educes  it  from 
the  hearer;  (c)  that  (b)  will  be  a 
quantitatively  proportionate  relation. 
L.  Todd  (‘To  be  or  not  to  be’ :  What 
would  Hamlet  have  said  in  Cameroon 
Pidgin?  An  analysis  of  Cameroon 
Pidgin’s  BE  verb’  ArL)  shows  how  the 
BE-verb  in  Cameroon  Pidgin  has 
three  realizations:  /bi/,  /de/,  /na/, 
/bi/  shares  locative  reference  with  /de/ 
(which  can  also  express  existential 
reference);  /bi/  shares  equativeness 
with  /na/,  which  can  also  operate  as 
an  identifying  and  foregrounding 
particle,  /bi/  appears  to  be  gaining 
some  distributional  ground  from 
/de/’s  locative  distribution  (no  overt 
locative  marker);  /na/  appears  now 
(since  1966)  able  to  be  negated  (like 
/bi/).  /bi/  is,  however,  at  the  moment, 
less  frequent  than  either  of  the  other 
forms.  W.  Labov  examines,  for 
linguists  no  less  than  for  isolated 
members  of  the  vernacular  culture, 
what  are  ‘The  linguistic  consequences 
of  being  a  lame’  {Language  in 
Society).  He  finds  that  obligatory 
rules  for  central  members  of  domin¬ 
ant  groups  of  particular  sub-cultures 
(in  this  case  black  adolescent  peer- 
groups)  are  only  optional  rules  for 
‘lames’.  Lames  may  be  outside  the 
group  for  a  large  number  of  reasons. 


What  they  all  share  is  a  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge  sufficient  to  run  any  kind  of  a 
game  in  the  vernacular  culture.  The 
variables  are  not  qualitatively  differ¬ 
ent  for  the  groups  of  speakers  which 
Labov  contrasts:  there  are  different 
weightings  on  the  constraints  which 
filter  the  variables.  (Variables  used  are 
postvocalic  (r),  (dh)  as  in  ‘then’, 
(-ing),  deletion  of  final  consonant  in 
clusters  (KD),  and  contraction  and 
deletion  of  is  (copula).)  The  structure 
of  weightings  on  the  rules  for  the 
realization  of  these  variables  is  a 
reflection  of  the  sociometric  and  other 
structural  properties  of  the  groups. 
The  research  underlines,  once  more, 
what  Labov  has  been  insisting  upon 
for  some  time:  that  the  quality  of 
linguistic  theory  can  only  improve  in 
proportion  to  the  quality  of  linguistic 
data.  As  he  writes,  ‘the  student  of  his 
own  intuitions,  producing  both  data 
and  theory  in  a  language  abstracted 
from  every  social  context,  is  the 
ultimate  lame’.  J.  B.  Pride  (‘An 
approach  to  the  (socio-)  linguistics  of 
commands  and  requests  in  English’ 
ArL)  sets  out  to  provide  a  preliminary 
functional  taxonomy  of  the  constrain¬ 
ing  environments  on  speech  actions 
which  ‘make  others  behave’.  He  lists 
19  factors  in  9  categories  (ranging 
from  linguistic  levels,  through  profic¬ 
iencies  of  participants,  to  personality 
factors).  Pride  eschew  an  a  priori 
conceptual  framework,  and  prefers 
to  let  data  (advice  structures)  determ¬ 
ine  the  necessary  delicacy  of  the 
classification.  The  variables  upon 
which  the  classification  rests  are  (a) 
sentential  (paradigmatic  &  syntag- 
matic);  (b)  pragmatic  (polarity,  mod¬ 
ality);  and  (c)  lexcical.  A.  Lomax 
(‘Cross-cultural  factors  in  phonolog¬ 
ical  change’  Language  in  Society) 
analysed  the  consonant/vowel  pat¬ 
terns  in  a  world  sample  of  folk  songs, 
finding  that  certain  speech  sounds 
vary  regularly  with  aspects  of  social 
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structure.  Consonant  frequencies  shift 
in  correlation  with  the  technological 
level  of  the  society;  vowel  mapping 
shifts  with  cross-cultural  differences 
in  sex  roles.  Expressive  style  is  a  good 
diagnostic  of  cultural  pattern.  S.  Gal 
(‘Inter-informant  variability  in  an 
ethnozoological  taxonomy’  AttL)  elic¬ 
ited  ethnozoological  knowledge  of 
dogs  from  eight  informants.  Within 
limits,  the  results  support  the  notion 
of  B.  Berlin  that  the  formal  linguistic 
structure  of  the  category  names  can  be 
systematically  related  to  the  concep¬ 
tual  categories  themselves.  The  varia¬ 
tion,  between  informants,  indicated 
overlapping  conceptual  ranges  which 
might  indicate  the  possibility  of  ‘ideal’ 
category  members  in  folk  taxonomy. 
WJ.  Samarin  (‘Glossolalia  as  regress¬ 
ive  speech’  L&S)  hypothesizes  that 
glossolalia  is  a  product  of  trance;  that 
glossolalia  does  not  exhaust  the  range 
of  phenomena  which  are  products  of 
linguistic  regression;  and  that,  al¬ 
though  psychological  and  physiologi¬ 
cal  explanations  are  not  irrelevant, 
there  is  an  important  socio-cultural 
determinant.  This  is  that  control  of 
the  unconsciously  produced  stream  of 
speech  is  by  means  of  early-acquired 
rules  of  phonation.  Transcribed  ex¬ 
amples  of  a  variety  of  glossolalia  are 
appended.  D.  T.  Miller  and  R.  A. 
Hoppe  (‘The  effect  of  regional  similar¬ 
ity-dissimilarity  on  communicator 
credibility’  L&S)  show  that  the 
emotional  tone  of  written  communic¬ 
ations  is  an  important  variable 
affecting  the  credibility  of  their 
originators.  (Emotional  tone  appears 
to  mean  ‘having  some  content  about 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  fail  to  have 
strong  views’.)  W.  Elmer  writes  on 
The  terminology  of  fishing^^.  For 

The  terminology  of  fishing:  A  Survey  of 
English  and  Welsh  Inshore-Fishing  Things  and 
words,  by  Willy  Elmer.  Bern;  Francke.  (The 
Cooper  Monographs,  EngUsh  Dialect  Series 
19)  pp.  339  Sw.  F.  36. 


those  in  the  North  East  who  had 
forgotten  that  the  bow-most  seat  in  a 
coble  is  a  carling-thoft,  this  book  will 
be  a  valuable  mnemonic.  It  contains  a 
vast  wealth  of  material,  dealt  with  in 
concise,  enthusiastic,  and  scholarly 
fashion.  The  living  pleasure  of  the 
dialectologist  strikes  up  from  every 
page.  J.  S.  DeStefano  edits  Language, 
Society  and  Educationf^  This  is  a 
very  sensible  and  well-balanced  coll¬ 
ection  (most  of  the  items  have 
appeared  elsewhere  in  print,  but  often 
in  inaccessible  form).  It  is  to  be 
recommended  in  all  schools  where 
languages  having  various  degrees  of 
local  acclimatization  co-exist.  There 
are  two  papers  setting  out  a  linguistic 
sketch  of  what  Black  English  is 
(J.  S.  DeStefano  and  W.  Labov;  for 
differences  of  view  see  YW  53),  four 
on  Black  society  and  Black  talk  (D. 
Hannerz,  St.  Clair  Drake,  R.  U. 
Abrahams,  W.  Labov),  three  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Black  English,  five  papers  on 
teachers’  attitudes  towards  it,  four  on 
questions  of  its  oral  characteristics 
from  a  classroom  point  of  view,  and 
four  on  the  influence  of  Non- 
Standard  varieties  of  English  upon 
reading  skills.  The  linguist,  once 
more,  (cf.  R.  Lakoflf  above)  has  to 
hand  (impotently)  evidence  of  the 
inability  of  members  to  change  their 
social  structure.  D.  E.  Norton  and 
W.  R.  Hodgson  (‘Intelligibility  of 
black  and  white  speakers  for  black 
and  white  listeners’  L&S)  obtain 
substantially  similar  results  to  Stevens 
and  others  (see  below),  but  attribute 
the  effect  to  the  articulatory  precision 
of  whites  rather  than  to  the  media.  J. 
H.  Stevens,  K.  F.  Ruder  and  R.  Tew 
(‘Speech  discrimination  in  black  and 
white  children’  L&S)  asked  a  group 
of  black  students  and  a  group  of 

Language,  Society  and  Education:  a 
profile  of  Black  English,  ed.  by  J.  S.  De¬ 
Stefano.  Worthington,  Ohio:  Jones,  pp.  326. 
£6-60. 
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white  students  to  discriminate  words 
uttered  by  a  group  of  black  teachers 
and  by  a  group  of  white  teachers  at 
each  of  three  different  conditions  of 
noise  level.  They  found  that  both 
student  groups  did  equally  well  for 
the  white  teachers,  that  the  black 
students  did  better  than  the  white 
students  for  the  black  teacher  stimuli, 
but  that  the  black  students  had  better 
levels  of  discrimination  for  the  white 
teachers  than  for  the  black  teachers. 
The  authors  conclude  that  the  results 
probably  indicate  a  habituation  phen¬ 
omenon  from  the  media.  B.  Lozar,  J. 
M.  Wepman,  and  W.  Haas  (‘Syntactic 
indices  of  language  use  of  mentally 
retarded  and  normal  children’  L&S) 
find  qualified  support  for  the  notion 
that  retardation  is  associated  with 
deficiency  in  the  use  of  the  syntactic 
component.  However,  since  the  clear¬ 
est  differences  were  between  institu¬ 
tionalized  and  non-institutionalized 
retardants,  the  underlying  factor  is 
likely  to  be  social-psychological,  and 
not  linguistic.  M.  E.  Poole  makes  ‘A 
comparison  of  the  factorial  structure 
of  written  coding  patterns  for  a 
middle  class  and  a  working  class 
group’  (L&S).  Four  common  factors 
underlying  the  performance  of  the 
two  groups  (adverbial  elaboration, 
personal  reference,  syntax,  and  un¬ 
common  linguistic  forms)  failed  to 
support  B.  Bernstein’s  hypothesized 
distinctions.  J.  Hofmann  and  J.  M. 
Panagos  (‘Mothers’  and  non-mothers’ 
semantic  adaptation  to  deviant  speech’ 
L&S)  found  no  real  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  mothers  of  children  with 
deviant  speech,  and  non-mothers,  in 
their  comprehension  of  a  child  known 
to  produce  deviant  speech.  Perceptual 
adaptation  to  variant  linguistic  codes 
may  be  so  basic  to  decoding  perform¬ 
ance  that  maternal  experience  with 
child  speech  would  not  provide 
mothers  with  a  decoding  advantage 
over  native  speakers  engaged  in  every¬ 


day  adaptive  communication.  J.  H. 
Gilbert  (‘Acoustical  features  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  vowel  sounds :  development  by 
chronological  age  versus  bone  age’ 
L&S)  finds  that  the  acoustic  develop¬ 
ment  of  four  vowel  sounds  in  children 
during  their  first  six  years  is  not  differ¬ 
ent  for  their  physiological  vj.  chron¬ 
ological  ages.  Basil  Bernstein  edits  the 
second  volume  of  research  papers 
from  his  own  Sociological  Research 
Unit:  Class,  codes  and  control: 
Volume  2  Applied  studies  towards  a 
sociology  of  Language.^^  Part  I  deals 
with  maternal  orientations  to  com¬ 
munication:  the  use  of  toys  (B. 
Bernstein  &  D.  Young),  the  use  of 
language  (B.  Bernstein  &  D.  Hender¬ 
son),  and  the  dependency  upon  time 
and  place  (D.  Henderson);  Part  II 
examines  the  speech  of  five  year  olds : 
noun  phrases  and  reference  (P.  R. 
Hawkins),  the  expression  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  (G.  J.  Turner  &  R.  E. 
Pickvance),  perceptual  discriminat¬ 
ions  (W.  P.  Robinson  &  C.  D.  Creed) ; 
Part  III  examines  the  speech  of  seven 
year  olds:  the  language  of  control 
(G.  J.  Turner),  answering  patterns 
(W.  P.  Robinson),  hesitation  pheno¬ 
mena  (P.  R.  Hawkins);  Part  IV  deals 
with  two  thorny  theoretical  problems : 
R.  Hasan  discusses  ‘Code,  register 
and  social  dialect’,  J.  Cook  gives  a 
critical  review  of  ‘Language  &  social¬ 
isation’.  An  appendix  on  ‘The  func¬ 
tional  basis  of  language’  by  M.  A.  K. 
Halliday  rounds  out  this  important 
but  occasionally  enigmatic  collection 
of  research  work. 

(c)  Psycholinguistics 

N.  V.  Smith  provides  a  valuable  case 

study  of  The  acquisition  of  phonology. 

”  Class,  codes  and  control:  Volume  2 
Applied  studies  towards  a  sociology  of 
language,  ed.  by  Basil  Bernstein.  London: 
Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  377  £4-95. 

The  acquisition  of  phonology:  a  case 
study,  by  Neilson  V.  Smith.  Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  pp.  270  £4’90. 
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He  gives  a  very  detailed  analysis  of 
the  development  of  the  phonology  of 
one  child  (his  own  son)  over  a  period 
of  two  years.  The  material  is  exam¬ 
ined,  without  prejudice,  from  two 
opposing  theoretical  points  of  view; 
(a)  as  if  it  were  an  independent  system 
from  which  the  child  were  operating, 
having  its  own  properties;  (b)  as  if  it 
were  a  mapping  from  the  adult 
system.  Smith  concludes  that  the 
latter  is  the  correct  point  of  view. 
There  are  clearly  important  respects 
in  which  the  child  fails  to  obtain  an 
exact  mapping  (as  much  previous 
research  would  lead  one  to  expect  (cf. 
N.  Waterson  YIV  53)).  Smith  shows 
that  although  perception  and  produc¬ 
tion  play  their  part  in  this  asymmetry, 
they  are  not  causative  in  any  obvious 
sense.  The  true  value  of  his  book  lies 
in  the  theoretical  generalizations 
which  Smith  derives  from  his  careful 
weighing  of  methodological  efficien¬ 
cies.  Various  important  implications 
for  the  effects  of  time  upon  rule 
schema  emerge  from  the  work. 

C.  A.  Ferguson,  D.  B.  Peizer,  and 
T.  E.  Weeks  (‘Model-and-replica 
phonological  grammar  of  a  child’s 
first  words’  Lingua)  show  how  a 
limited  amount  of  phonological  mat¬ 
erial,  produced  by  an  11  month/year 
old  child,  (five  ‘words’),  can  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  a  grammar  which 
predicts  or  generates  non-occurrent, 
but  pronounceable,  forms.  (Pronoun¬ 
ceable,  that  is,  by  the  child.)  Some  of 
these  forms  come  later  on  in  the 
child’s  development.  The  authors  are 
eloquent  about  the  need  for  more 
such  data;  their  methodology  and 
modelling  can  but  benefit  by  it.  A 
comparison  between  these  methods 
and  those  of  D.  Olmsted  shows  how 
careful  one  needs  to  be  in  one’s  use  of 
modelling  techniques,  when  the  price 
one  pays  for  using  them  at  all  is  the 
loss  of  abstract  (theoretical)  determin¬ 
ism  about  data  quality.  T.  E.  Moore 


edits,  with  introduction,  a  collection 
of  twelve  papers  on  Cognitive  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  acquisition  of  language.^^ 
Two  are  concerned  with  phonology 
(O.  K.  Garnica,  B.  A.  Moskowitz); 
four  deal  with  the  characteristics  of 
models  of  acquisition  modes  (J.  B. 
Gleason,  J.  Limber,  T.  Roeper,  &  S. 
Ervin-Tripp) ;  six  take  up  the  problem 
as  to  whether  syntax  or  semantics  is 
primary,  and  the  difficulties  of  inter¬ 
preting  data.  The  balance  of  the  book 
is,  in  respect  of  numbers  of  papers  in 
each  topic,  an  interesting  index  of 
how  the  balance  of  research  is  moving 
away  from  phonology.  T.  van  der 
Geest,  R.  Gerstal,  R.  Appel,  and 
B.  Th.  Tervoort  write  on  The  Child’s 
communicative  competence  with  a 
breezy,  enthusiastic  kind  of  informal¬ 
ity.^®  The  subtitle  is  very  central  to 
the  book.  They  find  some  minimally 
significant  evidence  (from  the  ‘seman¬ 
tic  intent’  and  ‘syntactic  realization’ 
of  spontaneous,  play-group,  speech  of 
three  socially  contrasted  groups  of 
children)  for  the  view  that  communi¬ 
cative  competence  differs  quantitat¬ 
ively,  not  qualitatively,  as  between 
polar  social  groups.  J.  W.  Oiler 
and  J.  R.  Tullins  (‘Reading  skills 
of  non-native  speakers  of  English’ 
IRAL)  point  to  the  poverty  of  work 
on  reading  skills  in  foreign  and 
second  language  learning,  and  pro¬ 
vide  interesting  evidence  about  the 
relationships  between  measures  from 
eye-movement  photography,  the  indo- 
europeanness  of  the  learner’s  native 
language,  the  status  of  the  learnt 
language  (‘Second’  or  ‘foreign’)  and 

Cognitive  development  and  the  acquisition 
of  language,  ed.  by  T.  E.  Moore.  NY/ 
London:  Academic  Press,  pp.  308  n.p. 

30  pj^g  ghild's  communicative  competence : 
language  capacity  in  three  groups  of  children 
from  different  social  classes,  by  T.  van  der 
Geest,  R.  Gerstal,  R.  Appel,  and  B.  Th. 
Tervoort.  The  Hague:  Mouton.  (Jan,  Ling. 
Ser.  Min.  202)  pp.  130.  n.p. 
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the  level  (grade)  of  the  material  read. 
H.  Giles  and  R.  Bourhis  (‘Dialect 
perception  revisited’  QJS)  take  issue 
with  the  bases  for  scepticism  about 
variations  in  speech  being  important 
cues  for  social  perception  (R.  R.  Lee 
QJS  1971  cf.  YW  52).  Lee’s  criti¬ 
cisms  are  substantially  refuted  in  the 
sense  that,  under  certain  conditions, 
people  can  behave  very  differently  in 
terms  of  social  inferences  from  speech 
differences.  What  is  needed  is  a  great 
deal  of  normative  data  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  use  of  this  ability  is 
promulgated,  and  under  which  condi¬ 
tions.  E.  W.  Bauer  (‘Guided  learning 
with  tape’  IRAL)  presents  methods 
which  attempt  to  reduce  the  exclusive 
reliance  on  auditory  stimuli  in  foreign 
language  learning  situations.  Affect¬ 
ive  as  well  as  cognitive  and  psycho¬ 
motor  factors  have  importance  in  the 
learning  situation,  and  need  to  be 
underpinned  in  pedagogical  methods. 
A.  M.  Schaerlaekens  investigates  the 
syntactic  productions  of  two  groups 
of  triplets  in  The  two  word  sentence  in 
child  language  development The 
productions  are  articulated  by  means 
of  a  model  of  semantic  relations, 
which  is  intended  to  show  the  limita¬ 
tions  on  distribution  based  pivot 
models  or  overtly  TG  reworkings  of 
the  same  principle.  Many  features  of 
Schaerlaekens’  approach  are  reduc¬ 
ible  to  case  grammar  categories 
(Noun-Noun  sentences  indicating 
agent/action,  action/object,  location 
etc.,  relations).  Others  are  clearly 
pragmatic,  and  some  (e.g.  undiffer¬ 
entiated  qualification  (of  nouns  by 
attribute))  have  metalinguistic  func¬ 
tions.  Differences  between  the  chil¬ 
dren  do  not  seem  to  be  distributed  on 

The  two  word  sentence  in  child  language 
development,  by  A.  M.  Schaerlaekens.  The 
Hague:  Mouton.  (Jan.  Ling.  Ser.  Mai.  83) 
pp.  196.  £9-40. 


sex  or  IQ  differences.  Schaerlaekens 
concludes  (with  D.  Slobin)  that  there 
is  a  five- month  (or  so)  period  when 
all  children  have  a  two-word  syntax, 
in  which  one  production  can  express 
one  semantic  relation.  V.  J.  Cook 
undertakes  ‘The  comparison  of  lang¬ 
uage  development  in  native  children 
and  foreign  adults’  {IRAL),  with 
respect  to  (a)  imitation  and  compre¬ 
hension  of  relatives;  (b)  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  deep  structures.  She 
finds  no  evidence  to  support  the 
widely  held  belief  that  these  two 
kinds  of  ‘learning’  are  different.  D. 
Crystal  (‘Non  segmental  phonology 
in  language  acquisition:  a  review  of 
the  issues’  Lingua)  gives  a  very  useful 
review  of  efforts  in  this  field,  and 
makes  some  positive  points  about  the 
necessary  characteristics  of  future 
research.  The  excellent  bibliography 
eloquently  underlines  the  depressingly 
low  record  of  achievements  in  the 
field  since  1936.  Crystal  rightly 
stresses  the  increased  need  for  termin¬ 
ological  rigour  as  interdisciplinary 
interest  in  the  subject  increases.  O. 
Spreen  and  R.  S.  Wachal  (‘Psycho- 
linguistic  analysis  of  aphasic  langu¬ 
age:  theoretical  formulations  and 
procedures’  L&S)  report  a  pilot  com¬ 
parison  of  free  speech  samples  from 
20  normal  and  20  aphasic  adult  sub¬ 
jects.  The  speech  was  analysed  in 
terms  of  lexical  diversity,  morpho¬ 
logical  complexity,  sentence  length, 
abnormal  productions  and  paraling- 
uistic  features.  The  authors  hope, 
eventually,  to  be  able  to  develop  a 
typology  of  aphasia  on  purely  linguis¬ 
tic  bases,  in  order  to  be  able  to  cross- 
classify  it  with  clinical  typologies. 
They  do  distinguish  the  aphasic  from 
the  normal  group  in  terms  of  eight  (of 
the  eighteen)  lexical  diversity  vari¬ 
ables  (‘Some  measures  of  lexical 
diversity  in  aphasic  and  normal 
language  performance’  L&S). 

M.  von  Cranach  and  1.  Vine  edit 
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Social  communication  and  movement 
This  is  an  important  collection  (spring¬ 
ing  from  a  conference  held  in  1969),  to 
which,  at  first,  one’s  reaction  is  of 
some  bewilderment  at  the  range  of 
approaches  used  and  materials  inves¬ 
tigated.  The  collection  does  not 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of 
theoretical  organization  and  system¬ 
atic  treatment  and  that  is,  in  the  end. 
a  good  principle  for  a  new  and  com¬ 
plex  subject  matter.  The  significant 
factors  in  social  and  expressive  be¬ 
haviour  are  articulated  from  two 
points  of  view :  (a)  systems  theory,  (b) 
a  functional-developmental  stance. 
These  are  productively  complement¬ 
ary.  The  broad  factors  which  form 
the  grist  to  these  mills  are  (i)  move¬ 
ment,  (ii)  appearance,  (iii)  interaction, 
(iv)  communication  (shared  code),  ((v) 
information  transmission  (independ¬ 
ent  of  the  existence  or  otherwise  of 
(iv)).  The  book  is  divided  into  three 
sections.  In  dealing  with  behaviour 
patterns  and  communicative  conse¬ 
quences,  A.  Kendon  outlines  the  role 
of  visible  behaviour;  J.  van  Hooff 
reports  on  the  social  behaviour  of 
semi-captive  chimps,  I.  Eibl-Eibesfeldt 
examines  expressiveness  in  the  deaf- 
and-blind  born,  1.  Vine  the  role  of 
facial-visual  signalling  in  early  devel¬ 
opment.  Other  sections  cover  the 
structural  analysis  of  facial  expression 
(N.  H.  Frijda  determines  the  relation 
between  expression  and  emotion),  and 
general  methodological  problems.  P. 
Lieberman  (‘On  the  evolution  of 
language:  a  unified  view’  Cognition) 
attempts  to  produce  a  reasoned  evo¬ 
lutionary  theory  of  human  language 
development  which  relates  human 
languages  to  other  communicative 
systems.  H.  Winitz  and  J.  A.  Reeds 

Social  communication  and  movement: 
studies  of  interaction  and  expression  in  man 
and  chimpanzee,  ed.  by  M.  von  Cranach  and 
I.  Vine.  NY/London:  Academic  Press,  pp. 
489  £8-50. 


(‘Rapid  acquisition  of  a  foreign 
language  (German)  by  the  avoidance 
of  speaking’  IRAL)  assert  that  rules 
learnt  (in  the  foreign  language  situa¬ 
tion)  by  problem  solving,  are  more 
effective  than  ‘given’  rules.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  they  implement  a  mode  of 
teaching,  by  means  of  a  totally 
automated  psychological  assessment 
console,  which  involves  hypotheses  of 
Chomsky’s,  and  incorporates  G.  A. 
Miller’s  theory  of  chunking  and 
memory.  R.  Miller  (‘The  use  of  con¬ 
crete  and  abstract  concepts  by  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults’  Cognition)  finds  that, 
under  a  rather  odd  definition  of 
concrete  vy.  abstract,  children  are  not 
significantly  more  dependent  upon 
the  ‘concrete’  than  are  adults.  Given 
four  objects,  subjects  had  to  pick  the 
odd  one  out  on  two  trials.  In  the 
second  trial  the  object  had  to  be 
different  from  the  one  used  in  the 
first  trial :  thus,  for  (spoon,  ball-point, 
mapping  pen,  foot-long-pencil),  the 
pencil  is  odd  because  the  rest  are  the 
same  length  (concrete),  the  spoon  is 
odd  because  the  rest  have  to  do  with 
writing  (abstract).  I  leave  the  reader 
with  the  second  set  unopened:  (stool, 
cupboard,  dresser,  camel).  S. 
Johansson  (‘An  evaluation  of  the 
noise  test — a  method  for  testing  over¬ 
all  2nd.  language  learning  proficiency 
by  perception  under  masking  noise’ 
IRAL)  shows  that  B.  Spolsky’s 
method  of  testing  overall  foreign 
language  proficiency  (by  reducing 
redundancy  under  conditions  of  noise) 
will  not  in  fact  test  language  pro¬ 
ficiency,  but  listening  proficiency. 
Listening  ability  is  a  factor  which 
does  not  correlate  with  many  deter¬ 
mining  language  learning  abilities. 
M.  C.  Smith  and  S.  M.  Abel  (‘Mem¬ 
ory  search :  when  does  semantic 
analysis  occur?’  Perception  and  Psy¬ 
chophysics)  ask  when  semantic  analy¬ 
sis  occurs  in  short  term  memory  tasks. 
Given  that  there  is  a  memory  set  (x). 
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and  a  probe,  or  question,  containing  a 
putative  member/category  of  x,  (y), 
the  authors  imagine  that  there  are 
three  possible  models:  (i)  The  seman¬ 
tics  of  the  memory  set  are  analysed 
upon  presentation  with  y;  (ii)  the 
semantics  of  the  memory  set  are 
analysed,  on  acquisition,  into  super¬ 
ordinate  categories;  (iii)  exemplars 
are  generated  from  the  probe  (y)  on 
its  presentation,  and  compared  with 
the  memory  set.  Model  (ii)  is  judged 
to  be  most  consistent  with  the  experi¬ 
mental  results.  R.  A.  Cole  (‘Listening 
for  mispronunciations:  a  measure  of 
what  we  hear  during  speech’  Percep¬ 
tion  and  Psychophysics)  ought  to  have 
added  a  parenthesis  to  his  title — 
‘when  we  are  asked  to’.  He  imagines 
that  the  response  patterns  to  deliber¬ 
ate  consonantal  mispronunciations 
are  evidence  of  the  recognition  of 
words  by  means  of  distinctive  fea¬ 
tures.  A.  S.  Reber  (‘Locating  clicks  in 
sentences:  left,  center,  and  right’ 
Perception  and  Psychophysics)  at¬ 
tempts  to  distinguish  between  the 
“linguistic  hypothesis”,  due  to  T. 
Sever,  and  the  attentional  hypothesis, 
which  specifies  that  no  channel 
specific  mechanism  (i.e.  syntax)  is 
involved  in  locating  clicks  in  sentence 
surface  structure.  (He  appears  to 
ignore  an  intermediate  phonological 
hypothesis  (cf.  TIE  52).)  H.  Hock  and 
J.  Petrasek  (‘Verbal  interference  with 
perceptual  classification :  the  effect  of 
semantic  structure’  Perception  and 
Psychophysics)  have  shown  that 
irrelevant  attributes  (letters,  numer¬ 
als)  interfere  with  classificatory  tasks, 
and  do  so  in  ways  which  indicate  that 
the  closer  the  irrelevant  attribute  is  to 
a  relevant  attribute,  the  greater  the 
interference.  (As  material,  they  use 
judgements  of  the  sizes  of  ellipses 
with  irrelevant  numbers/letters  in¬ 
side  them.)  C.  E.  Osgood  and  M. 
M.  Richards  (‘From  Yang  and 
Yin  to  and  or  but'  Language)  con¬ 


duct  an  experiment  on  the  relation 
between  adjective  pairs  and  the 
feasibility  of  their  conjunction  and 
disjunction.  Their  findings  accord 
with  the  metaphysic  expressed  in  the 
4000  year  old  Chinese  I  Ching  (Book 
of  Changes).  Human  thinking  has 
three  fundamentals:  (a)  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  cognition  are  organized  in  a 
bipolar  fashion ;  (b)  each  of  these  has 
a  positive  (Yang)  and  negative  (Yin) 
pole;  (c)  the  dimensions  are  organized 
in  parallel  in  respect  of  their  under¬ 
lying  positiveness  and  negativeness. 
S.  Kornblum  (‘Simple  reaction  time 
as  a  race  between  signal  detection  and 
time  estimation:  a  paradigm  and  a 
model’  Perception  and  Psychophysics) 
makes  some  very  valuable  observa¬ 
tions  about  the  intrusion  of  time  in 
reaction  time  experiments.  (Cf.  S. 
Fillenbaum  below.)  Time  is  an  object 
of  the  subjects’  attention  as  much  as 
the  stimulus  material.  It  is  therefore 
not  an  external,  independent  feature 
which  is  being  measured. 

(d)  Semantics,  Lexical  theory. 

S.  Fillenbaum  contributes  a  very 
important  corrective  to  work  (dis¬ 
cussed  in  YW  53)  on  psychological 
aspects  of  semantic  structure  in 
Syntactic  factors  in  memory?.^^  In 
accounting  for  his  question  mark, 
Fillenbaum  makes  the  crucial  point 
that  psychologists  (and  psycholing¬ 
uists)  who  have  studied  memory  for 
sentences  have  not  really  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  memory  at  all.  Their  central 
interest  has  been  in  the  ways  in  which 
memorial  data  give  information  about 
systematic  representation  of  syntactic 
structures.  This  concern  has  led  them 
to  omit  totally  any  account  of  the 
likelihood  that  memorial  data  are 
biased  by  information,  in  the  broad¬ 
est  semantic  sense.  Thus  the  feasibility 
of  making  clear  inferences  from  such 

Syntactic  factors  in  memory?,  by  S. 
Fillenbaum.  The  Hague:  Mouton  (Jan. 
Ling.  Ser.  Min.  68).  pp.  98  n.p. 
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data,  about  the  psychological  reality 
of  syntactic  representations,  is  reduced 
to  zero.  He  cites  evidence  for  the 
thesis  that  memory  for  sentences  is 
semantically,  rather  than  syntactic¬ 
ally,  based',  syntax  is  useful  for 
establishing  meanings,  but  only  the 
latter  are  stored.  In  fact,  Fillenbaum 
goes  further,  and  asserts  that  memory 
is  not  for  sentential  meaning,  but  for 
a  multipli  inferred,  or  personalized, 
structure  of  knowledge  associable 
with  sentences.  (Some  support  for 
this  view  is  given  by  J.  W.  Oiler  cf. 
YW  52,  and  the  social  phenomenolo- 
gists.)  Sentences,  according  to  this 
view,  are  chances  to  make  constructs 
of  situations  (that  is,  from  the  receiv¬ 
er’s  point  of  view).  The  most  general 
problem  of  all  is  that  models  of  mem¬ 
ory  and  sentential  material  are  seen, 
by  the  propagators  of  the  former,  but 
not  by  the  investigators  of  the  latter, 
as  mutually  incompatible.  K.  M. 
Patzold  (‘Some  recent  developments 
in  the  English  lexicon:  verbs’  Orbis) 
gives  a  list,  and  its  relatively  recent 
(1956-1972)  sources.  R.  K.  Chiu 
(‘Measuring  register  characteristics’ 
IRAL)  reports  on  work  being  done  to 
establish  and  analyse  a  corpus  of 
‘Standard  Canadian  Government 
English’.  Many  interesting  differences 
of  verb  type  frequencies  obtrude  in  a 
comparison  with  the  Brown  Univers¬ 
ity  1,000,000  word  corpus  (H.  Kucera 
and  W.  N.  Francis).  The  measurement 
of  register  differences  in  this  way  is 
rewarding.  The  use  of  them  in  teach¬ 
ing  appropriacy  reactions  to  advanced 
L2  learners  is  more  problematic.  G. 
Hutchings  (‘Discourse  in  context:  a 
stylistic  analysis’  Lingua)  provides 
an  analysis  of  an  indirect  journa¬ 
listic  account  of  another  journalistic 
report.  Stylistics,  he  claims,  is  macro¬ 
semantics:  beyond  the  truth-value 
criterion.  He  makes  a  plea  for  liter¬ 
ary  criticism  to  take  more  account 
of  the  text  as  a  social  event  within  a 


cultural  tradition.  S.  G.  J.  Hervey 
(‘Reflections  on  J.  J.  Katz  “The  sem¬ 
antic  component  of  a  linguistic 
description’”  Lingua)  shows  how  the 
form  of  argument  adopted  by  Katz 
vitiates  the  status  and  type  of  seman¬ 
tic  component  he  advocates.  R.  M. 
Kempson  dwells  upon  ‘Presupposi¬ 
tion:  a  problem  for  linguistic  theory’ 
{TPS).  She  claims  that  semantics  must 
depend  upon  a  truth-conditional 
analysis  of  the  relations  between 
symbols  and  the  world,  and  that  it 
must  be  left  to  pragmatics  to  deal  with 
the  relations  between  utterances, 
speakers  and  hearers.  Crudely,  pre¬ 
supposition  is  a  feature  of  pragmatics; 
semantics  is  logically  prior  to  prag¬ 
matics.  Kempson  is  here  rejecting  R. 
Lakoff’s  position.  Lakoff  argued  that 
constraints  upon  coordination  range 
are  determined  by  deductions  (by  the 
hearer)  on  presuppositions.  Kemp- 
son’s  rejection  asserts  (a)  Lakoff’s 
position  requires  that  meanings  are 
unpredictable,  independent  of  speech 
acts;  but  (b)  that  all  of  Lakoff’s 
examples  of  anomalous  conjuncts 
can  acquire  sense,  in  the  limiting 
case,  by  contextualization  with  “I’m 
going  to  tell  you  n  very  peculiar 
facts  .  .  .’’  (where  n  is  the  number  of 
conjuncts).  If  this  is  so,  Kempson 
argues,  then  speaker-belief  does  not 
have  to  be  a  grammaticality  con¬ 
straint.  Presupposition  raises  two 
critical  problems.  First  there  are  an 
indeterminate  number  of  presupposi¬ 
tions  associated  with  every  sentence; 
second  we  have  to  abandon  the  idea 
that  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  is  some 
function  of  the  sum  of  the  meanings 
of  its  words.  These  problems,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Kempson,  result  in  the  position 
that  every  sentence  has  an  indeterm¬ 
inate  number  of  indeterminable  mean¬ 
ing  representations.  Any  position  of 
this  type  is,  of  course,  untenable  to  a 
linguist  wishing  to  retain  a  predictive 
theory.  The  problem  of  interpreting 
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conjuncts  is  relegated  to  pragmatics 
(and  on  the  way,  the  distinction 
between  entailment  and  presupposi¬ 
tion  is  shown  to  be  otiose).  Prag¬ 
matics  is  said  to  be  part  of  a  perform¬ 
ance,  not  a  competence,  model,  on 
the  grounds  that  ‘success  in  commun¬ 
icating  leads  the  speaker  to  assume 
that  what  he  has  just  said  is  now  a 
part  of  his  hearer’s  beliefs  .  .  .  This  is 
hardly  a  linguistic  fact.’  J.  B.  Voyles 
(‘Accounting  for  semantic  change’ 
Lingua)  is  worried  that  semantic 
change  is  not  being  coped  with  or 
explained  by  TG  work;  witness,  for 
example,  the  vague  labels  ‘ameliora¬ 
tion’,  ‘pejorative’,  ‘metaphor’,  ‘meton¬ 
ymy’  etc.,  which  are  still  in  use.  He 
outlines  a  lexical  component  com¬ 
prising  (i)  lexical  insertion  (LI)  rules 
and  (ii)  semantic  redundancy  (SR) 
rules,  which  are,  respectively,  based 
on  the  primes  ‘lexical  item’,  ‘semantic 
feature’.  Change  is  then  characterized 
as  rule  addition,  rule  deletion,  or  rule 
simplification.  (But  on  the  inability  of 
rule  systems  of  a  transformational 
generative  type  to  cope  with  the 
dynamics  of  change,  cf.  T.  L.  Markey 
infra.)  Voyles  claims  that  most  forms 
of  semantic  change  are  of  the  rule 
addition  type  (though  he  fails  to 
specify  the  temporal  domain  which  he 
has  in  mind  when  he  makes  this 
claim).  There  are  three  main  sub¬ 
categories  of  rule  addition:  (a)  SR 
rule  of  optional  feature  addition;  (b) 
SR  rule  of  optional  feature  addition 
and  concomitant  deletion  (i.e.  meta¬ 
phor)  ;  (c)  obligatory  feature  addition 
and  deletion  (i.e.  some  LI  rule  is  re¬ 
structured).  Voyles  attempts  to  relate 
these  rule  schema  to  D.  Bolinger’s 
work  on  ‘remind’  {Language  47.  cf. 
YW  52),  but  such  extensions  (to  VP 
complexes)  makes  the  domain  of  his 
rules  rather  problematic.  Rule  dele¬ 
tion  is  straightforward,  if  difficult  to 
time  (he  cites  ‘spat’  as  having  under¬ 
gone  LI  rule  deletion,  i.e.  as  not 


occurring  in  the  lexicon  of  many 
people  (how  many  people  does  one 
need  to  find?)).  Rule  simplification  is 
said  to  be  rare  (possible  e.g.  ME  faste 
(adv)  becoming  ModE  fast  (immov¬ 
able);  fast  (swift)).  Diachronically, 
Voyles  claims,  all  types  of  change  can 
be  accounted  for,  except,  possibly, 
cross-lingual  analogizing,  which  either 
adds  another  LI  rule,  or  complicates 
an  existent  one.  Synchronically,  the 
implications  are  that  SR  rules  need  a 
dynamic  treatment  since  they  vary, 
decay,  etc.,  in  an  individual’s  lifetime. 
The  instability  of  SR  rules  is  clearly 
different  from  that  of  phonological 
rules.  The  dynamics,  for  instance, 
have  to  be  able  to  account  for  the 
interpretability  of  spinster  insecticide 
{contra^.  Lodor  and  J.  Katz).  (Perhaps 
‘Oh  dear!  Here  comes  Aunt  B.  up  the 
front  path!  Get  out  the  spinster 
insecticide’  would  help.)  R.  W. 
Burchfield  (The  treatment  of  contro¬ 
versial  vocabulary  in  The  Oxford 
English  Dictionary’  TPS)  discusses 
the  fate  of  marginal  word  classes  in 
OED  compilation.  He  shows  how  the 
fate  of  items  in  such  classes  is  usually 
a  function  of  their  editability.  One  of 
the  main  requirements  of  editing,  in 
this  sense,  will  be  that  it  depends  on 
finding  matching  entries.  This  in  itself 
is  no  easy  task,  but  it  is  an  index  of 
one  way  in  which  the  current  contents 
of  the  structure  {OED)  determine  its 
future  shape.  Exclusions  include 
names  (countries,  counties,  provinces, 
streets,  districts,  persons,  cars,  trains, 
bicycles,  businesses)  unless  they  have 
transferred  uses  or  senses.  Non- 
anglicized  Latin  biological  names  are 
excluded  in  terms  of  level  and  quant¬ 
ity  (above  genus  level,  and/or  above 
a  certain  undefined  number  (of 
representatives)).  Scientific  terms 
which  do  not  have  a  non-dictionary 
currency  (on  the  sayso  of  one  pro¬ 
fessional  informant)  are  also  ex¬ 
cluded.  Notations  for  rarity  and 
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‘catachrestic  and  erroneous’  uses  are 
rare-®  (no  non-dictionary  sources), 
rare-^  (one  non-dictionary  source), 
rare,  and  (‘catachrestic  and  errone¬ 
ous’).  Various  classes  are  excluded  on 
frequentist  grounds:  (a)  ‘comb,  and 
attrib.’  whose  interpretations  are 
‘obvious’,  (b)  nonsense  words,  (c) 
word  play  (malapropisms,  allusions). 
Extralinguistic  and  sociolinguistic 
factors  are  at  work  in  pro¬ 
prietary,  sexual,  and  racial  terms.  Pro¬ 
prietary  words  are  included  insofar 
as  they  have  literary  currency. 
Burchfield  concludes  that  offensive¬ 
ness  to  a  particular  group  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  grounds  for  the  exclusion  of  any 
word  class,  sexual,  racial,  religious,  or 
proprietary.  W.  L.  Chafe  (‘Language 
and  memory’  Language)  proposes  a 
subdiscipline  of  psycholinguistics  to 
be  known  as  psychosemantics.  (He 
emphasizes  the  very  small  amount  of 
truly  interdisciplinary  work  at  this 
borderland.)  The  behaviour  of  three 
different  kinds  of  adverbs,  and  their 
associated  intonation  patterns,  is 
linked  to  speaker  assumptions  about 
addressee  beliefs  concerning  the 
speaker’s  utterances.  This  pattern  of 
data  and  hypothesis  is  used  as  the 
basis  for  positing  three  types  of 
linguistic  memory:  surface,  shallow, 
and  deep.  These  forms  of  memory 
only  partly  coincide  (but  without 
conflicting)  with  the  psychologist’s 
sensory,  short-term,  and  long-term 
memory.  W.  Haas,  in  his  character¬ 
istic  style,  examines  the  ‘Rivalry 
among  deep  structures’  {Language) 
and  attacks  ‘alternative  rules’  as  mis¬ 
representations  of  compatible  tenden¬ 
cies.  He  denies  that  creativity  is  any 
part  of  the  generative  part  of  syntax, 
and  claims  that  it  must  be  attributed 
to  an  independently  activated  lexicon. 
R.  Grieve  (‘Definiteness  in  discourse’ 
L&S)  provides  experimental  confirm¬ 
ation  of  a  hypothesis  of  J.  Harris’s 
(1751)  that  definiteness  implies 


knownness,  indefiniteness  unknown¬ 
ness  (and  that  this  implication  is  pro¬ 
jected  from  speaker  to  hearer).  G. 
Harman  (‘Logical  form’  FLang)  out¬ 
lines  a  theory  of  logical  form  for 
semantics,  and  rejects  a  semantics 
based  on  ‘possible  worlds’.  Compet¬ 
ing  theories  of  logical  form  (e.g.  those 
which  assign  logical  operators  to 
surface  structure,  and  those  which 
treat  sentences  as  names  of  proposi¬ 
tions)  are  also  rejected.  Harman’s 
theory  attempts  to  satisfy  five  criteria: 
(a)  logical  forms,  when  assigned  to 
sentences,  must  satisfy  the  need  for  a 
finite  theory  of  truth,  (similar  to  A. 
Tarski’s);  (b)  ceteris  paribus,  the 
number  of  novel  logical  rules  must  be 
minimized;  (c)  the  number  of  axioms 
should  be  minimized;  (d)  assignment 
of  abstract  objects  to  sentences  non- 
implicationally,  is  to  be  minimized; 
(e)  the  logical  forms  used  must  be 
compatible  with  syntax.  The  implica¬ 
tions  of  these  requirements  have 
obvious  theoretical  motivations;  the 
value  of  their  implementation  is  less 
obvious.  D.  S.  Shwayder  (‘Meaning 
and  saying’  FLang)  building  upon 
work  by  H.  P.  Grice,  distinguishes 
meaning  (the  satisfaction  of  certain 
speaker  conditions)  from  saying  (the 
satisfaction  of  a  success  condition 
with  respect  to  standard  word  con¬ 
ventions),  but  he  is  unsure  what  the 
utility  of  the  result  is.  M.  J.  Cresswell 
undertakes  a  difficult  task  in  his 
Logics  and  languages?'^  Following  in 
the  footsteps  of  Frege  and  Carnap,  he 
attempts  to  examine  the  logic  under¬ 
lying  the  semantics  of  English  as  a 
natural  language  (Part  IV),  by  deter¬ 
mining  the  logics  of  the  semantics  of 
classes  of  languages  which  success¬ 
ively  approximate  English  (Part  I 
Propositional  languages;  Part  II 
Categorial  languages ;  Part  III  English 
as  a  categorial  language).  His  is  a  very 

Logics  and  languages,  by  M.  J.  Creswell. 
London:  Methuen,  pp.  273.  £5-90. 
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clear  and  valuable  exposition,  and  is 
to  be  commended  for  its  open- 
mindedness  on  important  theoretical 
points.  T.  Cohen  (‘Elocutions  and 
perlocLitions’  FLang)  adduces  argu¬ 
ments  which  point  to  there  being  as 
much  need  to  articulate  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  illocutions  and  perlocu- 
tions  as  between  locutions  and 
illocutions.  F.  Liefrink  has  taken  a 
notable  step  with  laudable  style  in  his 
Semantico-syntax.^^  Like  N.  V. 
Smith’s  book,  noticed  above,  and  like 
R.  P.  Botha’s  {infra),  Liefrink  is  cen¬ 
trally  concerned  with  accountability, 
not  in  any  passive  fashion,  but  insist¬ 
ing,  at  each  point  in  his  analysis,  that 
the  relations  between  purpose,  data 
and  hypotheses  (‘rules’)  be  scrutin¬ 
ized.  This  scrutiny  is  itself  part  of  the 
methodology  or,  put  another  way,  is 
the  heuristic  for  developing  subse¬ 
quent  hypotheses.  The  hypotheses 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 
English  verbs  may  be  analysed  as 
synthetic  surface  verbs  comprising  a 
prime  verb  and  at  least  one  sentence 
constituent  (‘lynch’  =  ‘make’  +  ‘be 
dead’  +  ‘without  trial’  +  ‘by  putting 
a  rope  round  neck  and  hanging’) ;  (b) 
indefinite  abstract  noun  phrases  are 
peri-phrases  on  synthetic  verbs  (‘with¬ 
out  trying  him’  =  ‘without  giving  him 
a  triar);  (c)  definite  abstract  noun 
phrases  are  nominalizations  on  peri¬ 
phrastic  sentences;  (d)  definite  con¬ 
crete  noun  phrases  are  also  nominal¬ 
izations  of  sentences;  (e)  embedded 
and  conjoined  nominalizations  may 
operate  to  produce  more  complex 
surface  structure;  (f)  pronouns  are 
determiners  in  anaphoric  noun 
phrases,  which  are  themselves  nomin¬ 
alizations  of  parts  of  the  linguistic 
environment  (‘the  mob  hunted  down 
the  arsonist  and  they  lynched  him'  = 
‘the  mob  hunted  down  the  arsonist 
and  the  mob  which  had  hunted  down 

Semantico-syntax,  by  Frans  Liefrink. 
London:  Longmans,  pp.  178  £2-50. 


the  arsonist  lynched  the  arsonist 
whom  they  had  hunted  down’.  The 
‘they’  here  is  surely  an  error  which 
should  be  replaced  by  ‘the  mob  which 
had  hunted  down  the  arsonist’.);  (g) 
prepositional  noun  phrases  and  par¬ 
ticles  are  complements  in  causative  or 
non-causative  sentences;  (h)  each  of 
the  above  dovetails  with  what  is  called 
the  concertina  hypothesis:  that  is, 
that  a  minimal  (deep)  sentence  can  be 
realized  as  a  minimal  surface-syn¬ 
tactic  form.  Two  or  more  such  forms 
can  be  subject  to  the  processes  out¬ 
lined  above,  thus  producing  a  surface 
syntactically  complex  structure,  whose 
semantic  features  are  all  explicitly 
present.  Reduction  rules  may  then 
concertina  this  structure  to  give  a 
surface-syntactically  simpler  struc¬ 
ture,  but  a  semantically  more  complex 
(less  explicit)  one.  More  powerful 
explanatory  hypotheses  await  the 
linguist’s  attention,  but  only  when  he 
steps  beyond  the  sentence  into  dis¬ 
course.  Liefrink’s  is  a  very  important 
book. 

D.  A.  Cruse  (‘Some  thoughts  on 
agentivity’  JL)  shows  how  variable  is 
the  range  of  application  and  use  of 
the  notion  ‘agentive’.  He  indicates  the 
form  of  maldefinition  from  which  the 
term  suffers  and  makes  some  recom¬ 
mendations  which  are  very  useful. 
D.  L.  Bolinger  shows  the  very  central 
ways  in  which  ‘Ambient  it  is  mean¬ 
ingful  too’  {JL)  (It’s  hot.  It’s  too 
dangerous.  It’s  scary  in  the  dark.  It’s 
her  birthday  next  week.  Come  off  It, 
etc.).  Olga  Akhmanova  and  her  col¬ 
leagues  write  with  great  clarity  and 
forthrightness  on  Patterns  and 
Productivity  in  word-formation  and 
syntax.^®  In  word  formation  patterns, 
distinction  is  drawn  between  semantic 
productivity  (neologism)  and  metase- 
miotic  productivity  (stylistic/aesthetic 
effect).  The  four  chapters  of  Part  I  elu- 

Patterns  and  productivity,  ed.  by  Olga 
Akhmanova.  Moscow:  MGU.  pp.  146  n.p. 
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cidate  this  distinction  in  terms  of  data 
types  and  in  terms  of  linguistic  and 
literary  theory.  The  four  chapters  of 
Part  II  (covering  attributive  phrases, 
inserted  and  parenthetical  clauses, 
modal  predication,  non-process  (i.e. 
existential)  qualifying  predicates)  re¬ 
flect  the  fact  that  these  characteristics 
of  pattern  and  productivity  operate  in 
the  syntax  of  the  sentence  (cf. 
Liefrink’s  position  supra). 

(e)  Morphology,  syntax 
J.  Anderson  gives  a  brilliant  evidenc¬ 
ing,  in  spite  of  its  proclaimed  work- 
in-progress  status,  of  an  argument 
about  verb  contrasts. Contrastivity 
in  verb  systems  (centrally  that  of 
aspect)  depends  upon  an  analysis  in 
terms  of  direction  and  place,  and 
more  generally,  upon  the  fact  that  the 
progressive  is  in  the  class  of  exist¬ 
ential  items.  Regrettably,  there  is 
insufficient  space  to  rehearse  the 
elegance  of  the  arguments:  anything 
less  would  be  churlish.  R.  Cattell 
(‘Negative  transportation  and  tag 
questions’  Language)  undermines 
Robin  Lakoff’s  syntactic  argument 
for  negative  transportation  by  show¬ 
ing  (a)  that  there  are  tag  questions 
with  constant  polarity  which  are  not 
marked  for  affect  (sarcasm  etc.) ;  and 
(b)  that  there  are  other  verbs  than 
performatives  (believe,  promise,  etc.) 
in  the  class  which,  though  main 
clause  predicators,  do  not  dominate 
the  tag.  B.  Comrie  (‘The  ergative: 
variations  on  a  theme’  Lingua),  by 
reference  to  various  languages,  shows 
that  some  conflgurations  of  the  ergat¬ 
ive  (subject  dominance  of  direct 
objects),  can  be  accounted  for  in 
purely  syntactic  terms,  contra  C.  J. 

An  essay  concerning  aspect:  some  con¬ 
siderations  of  a  general  character  arising  from 
the  Abbe  Darrigol's  analysis  of  the  Basque 
verb,  by  John  Anderson.  The  Hague: 
Mouton.  (Jan.  Ling.  Ser.  Min.  167)  pp.  112 
n.p. 
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Fillmore’s  claim  that  it  is  a  (semantic) 
case  relation.  Ty  Pak  (‘Ross  on  the 
order  of  sentence  constituents’  Lingua) 
contributes  a  type  of  argument  not 
often  found  in  TG  grammar  (cf.  R.  P. 
Botha,  infra),  i.e.  one  which  is  an 
attack  (on  the  proposer’s  own  terms) 
rather  than  a  counter-attack.  He 
shows  certain  internal  incoherences  in 
J.  R.  Ross’  account  of  the  direction 
and  precedence  parameters  which 
constrain  the  ‘gapping  rule’  (I  painted 
the  wall,  Ann  painted  the  door:  I 
painted  the  wall,  Ann  the  door).  Ross 
tried  to  establish  these  parameters  by 
appeal  to  several  different  languages. 
The  circularity  of  his  argument,  with 
respect  to  the  universality  of  the  para¬ 
meters,  seems,  until  now,  to  have  gone 
unnoticed.  R.  Swaminathan  (‘The 
word’  IRAL)  suggests  that  it  is  the 
‘smallest  divisible  unit’.  This  divisi¬ 
bility  is  said  to  be  established  by 
means  of  three  criteria:  (a)  ability  of 
the  item  to  occur  at  sentence  boundar¬ 
ies;  (b)  ability  of  the  item  to  move 
within  the  sentence ;  (c)  ability  of  two 
items  to  be  separated  by  a  third.  No 
indication  is  given  as  to  how  know¬ 
ledge  of  these  ‘items’  is  to  be  obtained, 
nor  what  the  universality  of  the 
definitions  and  criteria  is.  M.  Marino 
outlines  ‘A  feature  analysis  of  the 
modal  system  of  English’  {Lingua). 
He  argues  that  analyses  (like  that  of 
J.  R.  Ross)  of  modals  which  show 
that  they  and  other  Auxs  are  associ¬ 
ated  in  an  ad  hoc  way,  are  fundament¬ 
ally  in  error.  Taking  into  account 
changes  from  Chaucer’s  to  Present 
Day  English,  he  shows  that  there  is  a 
growing  systematicity,  of  a  closed 
system  type,  which  can  be  accounted 
for  by  a  semantic-feature  mode  of 
representation.  A  matrix  of  three 
features  (necessity,  possibleness,  exe¬ 
cution),  having  to  do  with  the  speak¬ 
er’s  evaluation  of  the  pragmatics  of  a 
predication,  generates  eight  categor¬ 
ies.  Marino  asserts  that  there  is  a 
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naturalness  hierarchy  (nec/poss/exec) 
at  work  among  these  features,  and 
points  to  historical  and  metatheoreti- 
cal  advantages  of  the  method  in 
general.  W.  P.  Lehmann,  with  great 
scholarliness  and  incisiveness,  points 
to  ‘A  structural  principle  of  language 
and  its  implications’  {Language).  The 
principle  involved  is  the  positional 
behaviour  of  negation  and  interroga¬ 
tion  operators,  which  is  frequently 
correlated  with  the  behaviour  of 
features  of  modality  and  reflexivity. 
These  co-occurrence  patterns,  seen  in 
a  positional  matrix,  lend  further 
precision  to  typological  studies,  give 
further  evidence  for  a  hierarchical 
ordering  of  universality  across  syn¬ 
tactic  categories  and  provide  a  syn¬ 
tactic  index  for  the  syllabo-phono- 
logical  structure  of  different  types  of 
language.  P.  Schachter  (‘Focus  and 
relativisation’  Language)  examines 
focus  types  (e.g.  clefts:  It’s  John  who 
suffers)  and  restrictive  relatives  in 
four  typologically  distinct  languages. 
He  concludes  that  their  relationship 
resides  in  their  promotion  of  material 
from  embedded  to  matrix  sentences. 
The  process  has  as  its  semantic 
correlate,  the  notion  of  foregrounding, 
related  to,  but  different  from,  N. 
Chomsky’s  notions  of  focus  and 
presupposition.  G.  Fauconnier 
(‘Cyclic  attraction  into  networks  of 
coreference’  Language),  argues  against 
the  adequacy  of  both  standard  trans¬ 
formations  and  global  rules  (G. 
Lakoff  cf.  YW  53  p.  62)  in  accounting 
for  the  interaction  between  Agree¬ 
ment,  Pronominalisation  and  Quanti¬ 
fier  Postposition  (Each  of  the  men 
have  seen..  :-The  men  have  each  seen..) 
Indexing  rules  (cf.  C.  L.  Baker  YW  53 
p.  62)  are  devised  which  enlarge  net¬ 
works  of  co-reference  in  the  course  of 
syntactic  derivations:  such  rules  are 
neither  global,  nor  transformational. 
J.  E.  Martin  and  T.  E.  Ferb  (‘Con¬ 
textual  factors  in  preferred  adjective 


ordering’  Lingua)  defend  the  notion 
that  preferred  adjective  ordering  in 
English  is  upon  three  dimensions 
(definiteness,  contextualization  by 
right  branching,  and  associativeness 
with  the  category  of  N  (old  man  etc.) ). 
They  insist  that  not  all  ordering 
phenomena  can  be  reduced  to  inter¬ 
sections  of  contextual  factors.  J. 
Anderson  discusses  the  source  syntax 
of  quantifiers  with  respect  to  negative 
modal  and  existential  features  (‘Uni¬ 
versal  quantifiers’  Lingua).  He  also 
determines  (‘The  ghost  of  times  past’ 
FLang)  the  rules  necessary  to  indicate 
the  neutralization  effects  of  the  so- 
called  simple  present  tense  in  generic 
and  non-generic  sentences.  S. 
Greenbaum  (‘Informant  elicitation 
of  data  on  syntactic  variation’  Lingua) 
makes  an  eloquent  plea  (entirely  to  be 
supported)  that  uses  of,  and  reports 
on,  experiments  of  any  kind  which 
use  informants,  must  be  aware  of 
administration  and  methodology 
problems,  and  methods  must  be  used 
which  make  replication  feasible,  at 
least  in  principle.  J.  P.  Kimball  edits 
the  second  volume  of  Syntax  and 
semantics.^^  This  is  as  important  a 
collection  as  its  predecessor  (cf.  YW 
53).  T.  Vennemann  and  R.  Bartsch 
(‘Explanation  in  syntax’  and  ‘The 
semantics  and  syntax  of  number  and 
numbers’)  essay  theoretical  and  em¬ 
pirical  contributions  to  natural  gram¬ 
mar  (that  type  of  grammar  which 
explains  facts,  omitted  by  classic  TG, 
by  using  logical  notation  for  under¬ 
lying  semantic  representations  (cf.  G. 
Harman  supra)).  T.  Given  and  A. 
Takizala  show  the  importance  of  non- 
Indo-European  languages  for  the 
development  of  linguistic  theory.  J. 
Kimball  attempt  to  show  that  all 
cases  of  ‘get’  have  one  source.  J. 
Hurford  demonstrates  a  way  in  which 

Syntax  and  Semantics  Vol  II,  ed.  by 
John  P.  Kimball.  New  York:  Seminar  press, 
n.p. 
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every  sentence  can  be  considered  to 
be  embedded  in  a  BE  predicate  in 
Deep  Structure.  D.  Siegel  (‘Non¬ 
sources  of  unpassives’)  discusses  the 
failure  of  passivization  and  negation 
transforms  to  produce  all  the  passives 
and  all  the  negatives  which  empiri¬ 
cally  occur  (cf.  R.  Quirk’s  notion  of 
serial  relationship — never  adequately 
taken  account  of  by  TG  theorists;  cf. 
also,  Fauconnier,  supra).  J.  M. 
Meisel  (‘Prepositions  in  object  and 
adverbial  constructions’  Lingua)  de¬ 
rives  adverbials,  and  certain  types  of 
object,  from  two  classes  of  preposi¬ 
tion  (prepositional  phrase).  He  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  kind  of  case-grammar 
which  is  claimed  to  be  a  ‘notational 
variant’  on  the  ‘standard  theory’.  U. 
Backlund  writes  on  The  collocation  of 
adverbs  of  degree  in  English.^^  This  is 
an  expanded  doctoral  dissertation  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  establish  the  colloc¬ 
ational  ranges  of  adverbs  of  degree.  It 
sets  out  to  be  contextually  sensitive, 
and  uses  both  a  corpus  and  inform¬ 
ants.  The  presence  of  a  semantic 
feature  of  degree  is  shown  to  be 
variably  present  in  the  items  covered. 
A  dictionary  of  tokens  with  their 
relative  frequency,  and  the  stylistic 
distribution  of  their  heads,  is  given. 
Olga  Akhmanova  edits  what  must,  by 
most  expectations,  be  a  rather  idio¬ 
syncratic  little  handbook,  considering 
its  titling  as  An  outline  of  English 
syntax.*^  A  little  reflection,  however, 
and  one  begins  to  see  the  importance 
of  the  book.  This  primarily  resides  in 
the  conviction  of  the  editor  and  her 
contributing  authors,  that  the  syntax 
of  word  combinations  can  only  be 
understood  in  the  context  of  the  syn¬ 
tax  of  the  sentence,  which  in  turn  can 

The  collocation  of  adverbs  of  degree  in 
English,  by  U.  Backlund.  Uppsala:  Uppsala 
Reprotryck.  (Studia  Anglistica  Upsaliensis 
13)  pp.  310  n.p. 

An  outline  of  English  Syntax,  ed.  by  Olga 
Akhmanova.  Moscow:  MGU.  pp.  142  n.p. 


only  be  understood  in  the  context  of 
the  syntax  of  the  discourse.  The  work 
of  the  Prague  school  on  textlinguistics 
is  clearly  a  source  of  inspiration  here, 
and  ultimately  a  vindication  of  the 
views  of  Y.  N.  Yolosinov  (see  below). 
With  the  numerical  and  idiomatic 
sensibility  that  one  associates  with  his 
particular  kind  of  detective  skill, 
Frank  Behre  dissects  the  distribu¬ 
tional  habits  of  Get,  come  and  go 
when  they  are  collocating  with  back, 
home,  here,  there,  to  +  (pro)  noun.'*^  A 
large  collection  of  papers,  mostly 
upon  syntactic  and  semantic  topics, 
all  from  scholars  in  Europe  who  work 
within  one  of  the  n  interpretations  of 
the  generative  model  of  grammar,  is 
edited  by  F.  Kiefer  and  N.  Ruwet."^^ 
As  the  authors  themselves  emphasize, 
there  is  nothing  particularly  European 
about  the  collection,  other  than  the 
domiciles  of  the  contributors.  An 
exception  to  this  principle  appears  in 
M.  Bierwisch’s  paper  on  ‘Generative 
grammar  and  European  linguistics’, 
in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to 
specify  the  intrinsic  characteristics  of 
the  European  linguistic  tradition 
which  are  likely  to  be  differential 
sources  of  interest  in,  and  applications 
of,  TG  theory.  Though  somewhat 
invidious  in  a  collection  of  this  size 
and  quality,  I  would  like  to  cite,  as  of 
most  general  importance,  papers  by 
Irena  Bellert  (‘Sets  of  implications  as 
the  interpretive  component  of  a 
grammar’);  F.  Kiefer  (‘On  presuppos¬ 
itions’),  N.  Ruwet  (‘How  to  deal  with 
syntactic  irregularities’);  and  Anna 
Wierzbicka  (‘In  search  of  a  semantic 
model  of  time  and  space’). 

'**  Get,  come  and  go;  some  aspects  of 
situational  grammar.  A  study  based  on  a 
corpus  drawn  from  Agatha  Christie’s  writings, 
by  Frank  Behre.  Stockholm:  Almqvist  & 
Wiksell.  pp.  174  Sw.Kr.  34. 

Generative  grammar  in  Europe,  ed.  by  F. 
Kiefer  and  N.  Ruwet.  Dordrecht:  Reidel. 
(Foundations  of  Language,  Supp.  Ser.  13) 
pp.  690  D.Fl.  160. 
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(f)  Phonetics  and  phonology 
M.  Chen  (‘Predictive  power  in  phono¬ 
logical  description’  Lingua)  argues 
that  generative  phonology  must  devel¬ 
op  the  basis  for  predictive  accounts  of 
change.  Neither  the  plausibility  of 
certain  types  of  change,  nor  the  sub¬ 
jectively  judged  naturalness  of  rules, 
have  played  a  large  enough  part  in  the 
formulation  of  generative  phonology. 
Chen’s  position  is  that  if  we  can’t 
predict  the  when  and  where  of  change, 
we  can  and  must  predict  the  how  (e.g. 
that  palatization  moves  forward  from 
velar  to  labial  consonant  series).  Such 
high  order  rules  (metarules),  though 
small  in  number,  account  for  re¬ 
current  phonological  processes  in 
many  languages  (cf.  J.  Foley  Folia 
Linguistica  (1970)).  Chen  writes  rules 
which  carry  language  universal  con¬ 
straints,  indexed  with  language 
specific  values,  and  shows  that  the 
LUCs  on  a  metarule  are  falsifiable. 
Chen  makes  four  general  claims  for 
his  metarules:  (a)  sound  change  is 
asymmetric,  and  metarules  and  con¬ 
straints  define  outer  limits  of  language 
like  processes;  (b)  like  language 
universal  rules,  these  (finite)  meta¬ 
rules  need  not  be  costed  against  the 
simplicity  metric;  (c)  sound  change  is 
phonetically  motivated,  in  terms  of 
directionality,  and  this  is  reflected  in 
the  relations  between  rules,  con¬ 
straints  and  values;  (d)  there  will 
always  be  non-rule-based  oddities, 
but  that  is,  in  part,  a  consequence  of 
rule  format.  T.  L.  Markey  (‘Compar¬ 
ability,  graduality  and  simplification 
in  dialectology’  Orbis)  deals  with  the 
same  distressing  problem  (the  inabil¬ 
ity  of  TG  grammars  to  deal  with 
variation  and  changeji  with  a  more 
critical  tone.  He  points  out  that  TG 
grammar  has  been  applied,  almost 
without  exception,  to  simple  data,  or 
data  that  had  received  an  adequate 
solution  from  other  methods.  In 
particular,  the  problems  of  compar¬ 


ability  (or  rather  lack  of  it,  owing  to 
restructuring  of  underlying  forms, 
rule  domain  dilferences  etc.)  is  a  very 
damaging  one.  Simplification,  as  a 
cross-dialectal  process,  needs  redefin¬ 
ition.  Insistence  on  the  non-gradual- 
ness  of  change  (cf.  P.  Postal  Aspects  of 
phonological  theory.  New  York: 
Harper  Row  (1968))  must  be  reduced. 
Rule  constriction  during  dilfusion 
processes  must  be  permitted.  The 
dynamics  of  variability  and  of  redis¬ 
tribution  are  incompatible.  M. 
Shibatani  (‘The  role  of  surface 
phonetic  constraints  in  generative 
phonology’  Language)  proposes  that 
surface  phonetic  constraints  (SPCs) 
be  included  in  the  phonological  com¬ 
ponent,  on  the  grounds  that  mor¬ 
pheme  structure  conditions  (MSCs) 
cannot  handle  the  phenomena  ade¬ 
quately.  Shibatani,  that  is,  is  propos¬ 
ing  to  weaken  the  proclaimed  dilfer- 
ences  between  taxonomic  phonemics 
and  systematic  phonemics.  (SPCs 
will,  e.g.,  operate  transmorphemically 
within  the  word.)  Arguments,  but  no 
primary  evidence,  are  cited  for  the 
autonomy  of  SPCs  with  respect  to 
MSCs.  The  psychological  reality  of 
SPCs  seems  undeniable.  SPCs  give  a 
better  fit  to  the  variable  phonological 
treatment  of  borrowed  words  than  do 
MSCs;  they  provide  quite  clear  cases 
of  (phonetic)  well-formedness  con¬ 
ditions;  and  they  seem  to  be  the 
object  (and  sometimes  the  prevention) 
of  phonological  change.  J.  C.  Fought 
(‘Rule  ordering,  interference  and  free 
alternation  in  phonology’  Language) 
shows  that  linearly  or  cyclically 
ordered  rules  cannot  account  for 
relations  between  phonologically  re¬ 
lated  rules  (or  free  alternation)  and 
indicates  how  variable  rules  can  make 
rule  relations  symmetrical.  Such  an 
operation  accounts  for  historical  data 
which  is  stylistically  stratified.  T. 
Venneman  and  P.  Ladefoged  (‘Phon¬ 
etic  features  and  phonological  feat- 
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ures’  Lingua)  deny  that  the  features 
used  to  specify  phonetic  output 
should  be  the  basis  for  expressing  the 
whole  of  the  phonological  component 
(N.  Chomsky  &  M.  Halle).  They 
propose  prime,  phonetic,  features  as 
those  having  a  single  varying  para¬ 
meter,  such  as  nasality,  backness. 
Some  languages  will  have  phonetic 
features  which  are  also  phonological 
features.  Not  all  phonological  feat¬ 
ures  are,  however,  phonetic  features 
(e,g.  consonantality).  They  propose 
dn  important  phonological  feature: 
labiality,  comprising  lip-based  and 
‘round’  segments.  Intonation  is  an¬ 
other  phonological  feature  having  no 
equivalent  (linear)  phonetic  feature. 
This  is  an  important  paper  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  which  should  lead  to  a 
truly  ‘natural’  phonology.  N.  Fer¬ 
guson,  L.  Stoller,  and  P.  Burland 
very  usefully  give  us  ‘A  count  of 
phono-graphic  correspondences  of 
British  English  vowels’  (IRAL).  B.  H. 
Jernudd  and  M.  Lindau  (‘Approxi¬ 
mations  to  Swedish  phonetics  by 
Australian  English  learners’  IRAL) 
call  for  a  general  theory  of  language 
learning  from  which  to  derive  hypo¬ 
theses  about  successive  approximative 
systems  and  the  transfer  of  ‘risk¬ 
taking’  (by  the  learner)  from  one 
linguistic  system  to  another  as  his 
skills  and  interests  shift.  P.  H. 
Erdmann  (‘Patterns  of  stress-  transfer 
in  English  and  German’  IRAL)  shows 
how  approximative  systems,  for 
German  learners  of  English,  operated 
for  primary  stress  placement.  Rules 
of  stressing  were  inferred  and  used 
(on  words  possessing  varying  degrees 
of  novelty  for  the  learners)  which 
were  neither  English,  nor  German, 
rules.  C.  F.  Hockett  (‘Yokuts  as  a 
testing  ground  for  linguistic  meth¬ 
ods’  International  Journal  of  American 
Linguistics)  compares  S.-Y.  Kuroda’s 
analysis  of  data  with  his  own  (1967 
Language)  attempt,  and  makes  some 
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general  (and  perhaps  predictable) 
remarks  about  generative  phonology, 
its  methods  and  status.  D.  B.  Pisoni 
(‘Auditory  and  phonetic  memory 
codes  in  the  discrimination  of  con¬ 
sonants  and  vowels’  Perception  and 
Psychophysics)  finds  more  evidence  to 
support  the  view  associated  with  the 
Haskins  Laboratories  and  A.  M. 
Liberman,  namely  that  the  perception 
of  speech  sounds  involves  processes 
basically  different  from  the  perception 
of  non-speech  sounds.  Pisoni  locates 
the  difference  in  the  access  which 
different  phonetic  categories  of  sound 
have  to  short  term  memory.  The 
auditory  STM  for  acoustic  properties 
of  vowels  is  better  than  it  is  for  con¬ 
sonants.  That  is,  we  hear  vowel  varia¬ 
tion  better,  as  variation.  P.  D.  Eimas, 
W.  E.  Cooper,  and  J.  D.  Corbit 
(‘Some  properties  of  linguistic  feature 
detectors’  Perception  and  Psycho¬ 
physics)  provide  evidence  that  there 
exist  linguistic  feature  detectors  for 
voicing  contrasts  which  are  part  of 
the  central  speech  processing  mechan¬ 
ism.  A.  Fox  (‘Tone  sequences  in 
English’  ArL),  whilst  acknowledging 
that  the  Tone  Unit  (under  whatever 
name)  is  the  only  prosodic  category 
in  English  about  which  there  is  any 
near  universal  agreement,  argues  for 
a  higher  level  unit.  The  grounds  of  the 
argument  are  (a)  semantic  (whether 
informational,  metasyntactic  or  atti- 
tudinal  meaning  is  involved,  the  tone 
unit  is  often  not  a  simple  or  a  com¬ 
plete  domain);  (b)  syntactic  (Halli- 
day’s  system  contains  an  anomaly: 
the  TU  has  clause  for  its  domain,  but 
syntactically,  the  clause  has  sentence 
for  its  domain.  Mayn’t  there  be  a 
sentence-level  unit  of  tone?);  (c) 
phonological  (there  are  dependencies 
amongst  tone  group  types  which 
are  not  accounted  for  by  a  left-to- 
right  probabilistic  expectation  (D. 
Crystal),  nor  by  a  phonetic  theory 
of  subordination.  The  paratone 
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group  is  introduced  which,  in  parallel 
with  the  tone  group,  is  associated 
with  systems  of  paratonality  and 
paratonicity,  M.  Studdert-Kennedy 
and  K.  Hadding  (‘Auditory  and 
linguistic  processes  in  the  perception 
of  intonation  contours’  L&S)  give 
evidence  that  linguistic  decisions 
control  perceived  auditory  shape  (i.e. 
that  perceptions-as-hypotheses  dom¬ 
inate  perceptions  of  sense-data.)  The 
evidence  arises  from  psychological 
(auditory)  and  linguistic  (syntactic) 
judgements  made  by  hearers  about 
the  characteristics  of  synthetically 
generated  contours  in  the  word 
‘November’.  O.  N.  Burgess  (‘Intona¬ 
tion  patterns  in  Australian  English’ 
L&S)  concludes  that  there  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  similarity  between  British  and 
Australian  English  contours  except 
that  AE  avoids  variation  of  pitch  with¬ 
in  syllables  (in  particular,  the  high  fall 
accent).  L.  B.  Leonard  asserts  that 
‘The  role  of  intonation  in  the  recall  of 
various  stimuli’  (L&S)  is  only  signifi¬ 
cant  in  anomalous  (Pink  accidents 
cause  sleeping  storms)  sentences.  He 
takes  this  to  mean  that  intonation  is 
functioning  as  an  intrinsic  part  of  the 
grammar  in  these  situations.  Z.  S. 
Bond  (‘The  perception  of  sub-phon¬ 
emic  phonetic  differences’  L&S)  found 
that  in  general,  subjects  were  unable 
to  distinguish  assumedly  homophon- 
ous  word  pairs  (lax  v^.  lacks).  For 
perceptions  of  particular  speakers  of 
the  pairs,  however,  this  finding  was 
reversed.  The  analysis  shows  that 
hearers  can  make  linguistic  use  of 
sub-phonemic  differences  in  these 
conditions.  Their  labelling  strategies 
for  the  differences  may  derive  from 
orthography.  I.  Lehiste  and  D. 
Meltzer  (‘Vowel  and  speaker  identifi¬ 
cation  in  natural  and  synthetic  speech’ 
L&S),  in  a  study  designed  to  test  the 
relative  quality  of  synthesizers,  found 
that  overall  speaker  identification 
scores  (man,  woman,  child)  were 


higher  than  overall  vowel  identifica¬ 
tion  scores,  for  normal  speakers  and 
for  syntheses  from  measurements  of 
those  normal  speakers.  Syntheses 
using  fo,  f]-3,  from  G.  E.  Peterson, 
were  similarly  judged.  The  highest 
score  was  for  the  normal  male  speak¬ 
er,  the  lowest  for  the  child  synthesized 
from  measurements. 

A  very  useful  introduction  to  gener¬ 
ative  phonology  is  provided  by 
Sanford  A.  Schane.'^^  The  book  falls 
into  two  parts:  segmental  phonology 
(42  pages),  and  dynamic  phonology 
(71  pagesX  The  first  part  deals  with 
the  principle  of  segmentation,  the 
patterning  of  phonological  entities, 
distinctive  features,  and  redundancy. 
The  second  part,  which  is  clearly  of 
much  greater  interest  to  Schane,  deals 
with  processes  (e.g.  assimilation  and 
neutralization),  rules  and  their  order¬ 
ing,  underlying  and  derived  represent¬ 
ations,  naturalness  and  markedness, 
and  syntactic  categorization.  It  is  a 
very  useful  guide  through  the  detailed 
mechanics  of  the  phonological  com¬ 
ponent  of  a  transformational  generat¬ 
ive  machine.  Olga  Akhmanova  co¬ 
edits  An  outline  of  English  phonetics.*^ 
She  introduces  the  book  with  a 
spirited  attack  on  the  willingness  of 
linguists  to  ignore  ‘what  people 
actually  say’.  The  book’s  contents 
are  not  predictable  from  its  title,  since 
it  aims  to  provide  an  account  of 
‘immediate  observation  of  the  living 
thing  [language]  by  a  living  human 
being’.  A  categorial  account  of  pro¬ 
sodic  features  is  given  which  is  then 
applied  to  syntax  and  discourse  in 
terms  of  its  semantic  and  metasemio- 
tic  functions. 


Generative  phonology,  by  Sanford  A. 
Schane.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice 
Hall.  pp.  127  £2-75. 

**  An  outline  of  English  phonetics,  ed.  by 
Olga  Akhmanova  and  Ludmila  Minajeva. 
Moscow:  MSU.  pp.  138  n.p. 
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(g)  General 

D.  E.  Gulstad  outlines  the  feasibility 
and  the  importance  of  A  modern 
theory  of  languef^  He  examines  the 
minimal  distinction  between  langue 
and  parole,  competence  and  perform¬ 
ance  and  concludes  that  there  is  a 
much  less  methodologically  anarchic 
position  available  for  linguistics. 
These  dichotomous  distinctions  have 
prevented  grammarians  from  realiz¬ 
ing  that  the  sentence  is  not  the  proper 
upper  domain  of  production  of  a 
grammar,  and  that  psychological  and 
social  reality  need  to  be  incorporated. 
He  moves  toward  this  goal  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  tentative  theory  of  sentence 
generation,  in  which  Topic  and 
Comment  aspects  of  a  Notion  are 
generated.  The  Notion  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  dependent  on  the 
speakers’  judgement  and  on  previous 
discourse,  i.e.  it  is  a  relativistic  con¬ 
cept.  P.  L.  Peterson  in  Concepts  and 
language:  an  essay  in  generative 
semantics  and  the  philosophy  of 
language  moves  the  argument  about 
autonomous  semantics  v^.  syntactic 
semantics  on,  beyond  the  Lakoff- 
Chomsky  point,  by  showing  how  a 
class  of  grammars  which  depend  on 
logically-oriented  semantic  represen¬ 
tations  (LSR  grammars)  solves  con¬ 
ceptual  problems  having  to  do  with 
the  philosophy  of  conceptualization. 
R.  D.  King  rejects  the  feasibility  of 
‘Rule  insertion’  {Language)  (that  is, 
the  explanation  of  linguistic  change 
by  means  of  the  insertion  of  new 
rules  into  some  non-terminal  position 
in  the  phonological  component). 
King’s  argument  rests  upon  claims 
that  assumptions  about  rule  re-order- 
ing  are  wrong;  that  dilferentiation 

A  modern  theory  of  langue,  by  D.  E. 
Gulstad.  The  Hague;  Mouton.  pp.  141  n.p. 

Concepts  and  language:  an  essay  in 
generative  semantics  and  the  philosophy  of 
language,  by  P.  L.  Peterson.  The  Hague: 
Mouton.  pp.  186.  n.p. 


between  phonological  and  phonetic 
rules  is  inadequate;  and  that  many 
analyses  in  generative  phonology  are 
wrong  anyway.  K.  R.  Jankowsky 
edits  Language  and  international 
studies,  which  is  a  really  serious 
attempt  by  linguists  to  say  something 
positive  about  the  relations  between 
linguistics  and  foreign  language  teach- 
ing.'^^  S.  Deetz  (‘Words  without 
things;  towards  a  social  phenomen¬ 
ology  of  language’  QJS)  argues  that 
the  three  classical  representational 
views  of  language  (referential,  idea¬ 
tional,  behavioural)  are  reductively 
derivative  from  direct  language  exper¬ 
ience  (i.e.  constitute  an  abstraction 
from  a  Gestalt),  and  that  there  are 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  adopt¬ 
ing  a  phenomenological  view  of 
language  as  an  open-ended  social 
institution.  V.  N.  Volosinov’s  very 
important  Marxism  and  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  language  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  English.'**  This  key  work  was 
first  published  in  Leningrad  in  two 
editions  (1929,  1930).  It  is  a  serious 
attempt  to  mark  out  ‘the  basic  direc¬ 
tion  which  genuine  Marxist  thinking 
about  language  must  take’  and  it  is 
full  of  subtle  arguments  which  deal 
with  methodological  and  theoretical 
problems  central  to  present  day 
linguistics.  Marxist  thinking  about 
language  still  poses  very  real  prob¬ 
lems  (J.  Stalin’s  pamphlet  Marxism 
and  the  problem  of  linguistics  having 
failed  to  solve  any  of  them)  and  this 
may,  in  part,  be  due  to  Volosinov’s 
work  having  been  suppressed  (indeed 
his  fate  is  still  unknown).  His  thesis 
begins  by  providing  a  very  searching 
analysis  of  the  motivation  for,  and  the 

Language  and  international  studies: 
Georgetown  Round  Table  on  languages  and 
linguistics,  ed.  by  K.  R.  Jankowsky.  Wash¬ 
ington:  Georgetown  Univ.  Pr.  pp.  238  n.p. 

Marxism  and  the  philosophy  of  language 
by  V.  N.  VoloSinov  (Transl.  by  L.  Matejka 
and  I.  R.  Titunik).  NY/London:  Seminar 
Press,  pp.  205  £5'40. 
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utility  of,  the  classical  Saussurean 
dichotomies.  This  discussion  is  linked 
to  the  wider  problem  of  ideology  in 
linguistic  theory  (cf.  R.  P.  Botha’s 
work  infra).  The  relations  between 
semiotics  in  general  and  normal 
language  in  particular  are  the  basis 
for  raising  questions  about  ‘inner 
speech’  and  the  form  of  cognitions 
and  their  language  specificness.  The 
final  brilliant  synthesis,  which  demon¬ 
strates  the  centrality  of  dynamics, 
appears  in  Volosinov’s  treatment  of 
discourse.  R.  P.  Botha  (with  the  coll¬ 
aboration  of  W.  K.  Winckler)  has 
written  what  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  important  works  ever  to  have 
appeared  on  linguistic  methodology."^® 
(It  is  spiritual  heir  to  Z.  S.  Harris’ 
Methods  in  structural  linguistics.) 
Botha  addresses  himself  to  one  of  the 
most  complex  questions  in  present- 
day  linguistics:  why  is  it  that  current 
controversies  between  transforma¬ 
tional  grammarians,  on  matters  of 

The  justification  of  linguistic  hypotheses, 
by  R.  P.  Botha,  with  the  collaboration  of 
W.  K.  Winckler.  The  Hague:  Mouton.  pp. 
350.  £11-36. 


central  theoretical  and  methodologi¬ 
cal  importance,  are  so  totally  incon¬ 
clusive?  He  provides  a  vast  range  of 
interesting  and  coherent  reflections  on 
this  problem,  by  examining  the 
principles  of  argumentation  which  are 
involved,  and  the  extent  to  which 
justifications  of  hypotheses,  elegance 
parameters,  and  types  of  evidence 
have,  or  do  not  have  linear  relations 
at  the  hands  of  different  proponents. 
The  non-demonstrative  forms  of 
argument  employed  by  TG  grammar¬ 
ians  are,  unlike  other  disciplines 
which  use  such  forms,  unconstrained 
by  conditions  on  the  admissibility  of 
evidence,  and  are  not  illuminated  by 
any  criteria  for  determining  the 
acceptability  of  competing  hypoth¬ 
eses.  D.  Bolinger  argues  passionately 
that  ‘Truth  is  a  linguistic  question’ 
{Language),  and  insists  that  lying  is  a 
proper  domain  of  enquiry  for  the 
linguist  (especially  as  it  is  now  culti¬ 
vated  as  an  art).  Truth  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  feature  of  appropriateness, 
since,  as  Bolinger  defines  it,  ‘truth  is 
the  quality  of  language  by  which  we 
inform  ourselves’. 


Ill 


Old  English  Literature 

D.  G.  SCRAGG 


Comprehensive  bibliographies  of 
Anglo-Saxon  studies  appear  annually 
in  ASE,  and  in  Old  English  News¬ 
letter  (published  for  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America  by 
the  Center  for  Medieval  and  Renais¬ 
sance  Studies,  The  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity).  The  latter  also  contains  a 
review  of  the  year’s  work  in  Old 
English  studies.  An  annual  review  of 
‘Old  English  Research  in  Progress’  by 
Alan  K.  Brown  appears  in  NM. 

1.  SOCIAL,  CULTURAL  AND 
INTELLECTUAL  BACKGROUND 

In  quantitative  terms  this  year  has 
been  relatively  lean  in  Old  English 
studies,  but  the  importance  of  some 
developments  can  hardly  be  exagger¬ 
ated.  In  particular,  a  start  has  been 
made  on  replacing  the  Kemble  and 
Birch  editions  of  Anglo-Saxon  char¬ 
ters.  A  new  series  sponsored  by  the 
British  Academy  and  the  Royal 
Historical  Society  will  contain  edi¬ 
tions  of  all  pre-Conquest  title-deeds 
that  survive  in  Latin  or  the  vernacu¬ 
lar,  whatever  their  diplomatic  form. 
The  arrangement  adopted  is  that  each 
volume  will  contain  the  material  of  an 
archive  group,  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  the  total  archives  of  particular  re¬ 
ligious  houses.  The  early  volumes  will 
be  devoted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  those 
archives  ‘which  include  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  charters  after  the  year  975, 
which  are  therefore  not  to  be  found 
in  Birch’s  Cartularium\  The  first 
volume  contains  Alistair  Campbell’s 


edition  of  the  Charters  of  Rochester^ 
most  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Textus  Roffensis.  The  editor’s  intro¬ 
duction  offers  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
material,  isolating,  for  example,  the 
useful  historical  and  linguistic  infor¬ 
mation  that  it  provides.  The  charters 
are  printed  faithfully,  and  the  appar¬ 
atus  is  immaculate.  Such  a  notable 
series  could  hardly  have  had  a  more 
promising  opening. 

It  would  be  wrong  for  the  year 
which  marks  the  thirteen  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Bede’s  birth  to  pass 
uncelebrated,  and  it  is  therefore  a 
pleasure  to  record  that  Gerald 
Bonner’s  review  of  Bede’s  life  and 
works,  ‘Bede  and  medieval  civiliza¬ 
tion’  (ASE),  provides  an  excellent 
summary  of  his  achievement  and  his 
stature  in  medieval  times.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  it  emphasizes  how  Bede  differs 
from  the  earlier  Church  Fathers,  who 
had  Latin  as  their  mother  tongue, 
who  grew  up  with  the  pagan  classics, 
and  to  whom  the  theology  of  the 
Greek  Fathers  was  readily  available. 
Relating  more  specifically  to  ver¬ 
nacular  literature,  Constance  O. 
Elliott  and  Alan  S.  C.  Ross  present 
evidence  in  ‘Aldrediana  XXIV;  The 
Linguistic  Peculiarities  of  the  Gloss 
to  St.  John’s  Gospel’  (EPS  1972) 
which  suggests  that  Bede  translated 
St.  John’s  Gospel  into  English  and  that 
Aldred  drew  upon  the  translation  for 
his  gloss  to  the  Lindisfarne  Gospels. 

^  Charters  of  Rochester  edited  by  A. 
Campbell.  Anglo-Saxon  Charters  1.  London; 
Published  for  The  British  Academy  by 
O.U.P.  pp.  xxxix  +  69.  £3. 
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Cyril  Hart  reviews  the  life  and 
times  of  ‘Athelstan  “Half  King”  and 
his  family’  {ASE),  showing  that  they 
wielded  a  power  in  the  tenth  century 
comparable  with  that  of  Godwine’s 
later,  and  that  they  contributed  in 
considerable  measure  to  the  success 
of  the  Benedictine  reform;  while  the 
possibility  of  Jews  living  in  eleventh- 
century  England  is  raised  by  Ruth 
Mellinkoff  who  feels  that  ‘The  round, 
cap-shaped  hats  depicted  on  Jews  in 
BM  Cotton  Claudius  B.  iv’  {ASE)ma.y 
have  been  drawn  from  life.  Other 
items  in  ASE  of  marginal  interest  to 
the  literary  student  are  Kenneth 
Harrison’s  study  of  the  conflicting 
views  of  ‘The  beginning  of  the  year  in 
England,  c.  500-900’  and  Mary  Anne 
O’Donovan’s  completion  of  her  ac¬ 
count  of  episcopal  dates  begun  last 
year,  ‘An  interim  revision  of  episcopal 
dates  for  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
850-950:  part  IT. 

2.  MANUSCRIPT  STUDIES 

Two  studies  which  throw  more 
light  on  tenth-century  scriptorium 
activity  look  into  the  background  of 
significant  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts, 
one  Latin,  one  English.  P.  M. 
Korhammer  seeks  to  determine  ‘The 
origin  of  the  Bosworth  Psalter’  {ASE), 
the  oldest  surviving  manuscript  of 
English  provenance  containing  the 
whole  of  the  Benedictine  office.  The 
manuscript  is  late  tenth  century  with 
parts  glossed  in  Old  English  soon 
after  its  composition.  It  has  long  been 
known  as  a  Canterbury  book,  though 
scholars  have  hesitated  between  St. 
Augustine’s  and  Christ  Church  as  its 
original  home.  The  present  study, 
identifying  other  work  by  the  same 
scribe,  eliminates  the  former  possibil¬ 
ity  but  adds  a  new  one,  Westminster 
Abbey.  D.  G.  Scragg’s  ‘The  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  Vercelli  Book’  {ASE) 
seeks  to  detect  from  palaeographic 
and  linguistic  evidence  the  back¬ 


ground  of  the  scribe  of  the  manuscript 
and  the  number  and  origin  of  his 
sources.  It  concludes  that  some  of  the 
overlap  of  material  in  the  book  and 
its  apparently  haphazard  arrange¬ 
ment  are  the  result  of  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  material  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  and  that  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment  of  quires  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  order  in  which  they  were 
written.  There  is  also  evidence  which 
places  the  origin  of  the  book  firmly  in 
the  south-east  of  England. 

Working  in  a  much  earlier  period, 
O.  Arngart,  ‘On  the  Dating  of  Early 
Bede  Manuscripts’  {SN),  throws  new 
doubt  on  the  traditional  dating  of  the 
earliest  versions  of  Bede’s  Historia, 
and  thus  upon  the  dating  of  the 
‘earliest’  examples  of  Old  English, 
while  Melville  Richards  suggests  that 
‘The  “Lichfield”  Gospels  (Book  of 
“Saint  Chad”)’  {The  National  Library 
of  Wales  Journal)  originated  not  in 
Llandaf  but  in  Llandeilo-fawr,  Car¬ 
marthenshire,  and  speculates  on  the 
date  of  and  reasons  for  its  transfer¬ 
ence  to  Lichfield.  At  the  opposite  end 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  Mary  P. 
Richards’s  ‘On  the  Date  and  Proven¬ 
ance  of  MS  Cotton  Vespasian  D.  xiv 
ff  4-169’  {Manuscripta)  places  the 
copying  of  the  homiletic  material  in 
the  manuscript  at  Rochester  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century 
on  the  basis  of  a  somewhat  slender 
analysis  of  its  language  and  script. 
Finally,  in  an  important  general 
study,  Fred  C.  Robinson  draws 
attention  to  ‘a  system  of  codes  used 
for  commenting  on  word-order  and 
grammatical  relationships’  in  ‘Syn¬ 
tactical  Glosses  in  Latin  Manuscripts 
of  Anglo-Saxon  Provenance’  {Specu¬ 
lum).  He  describes  several  instances  of 
the  phenomenon  (letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  a 
system  of  dots  and  strokes,  ‘to  show 
how  the  words  of  a  sentence  should 
be  rearranged  so  as  to  bring  them 
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into  conformity  with  straightforward 
Old  English  word  order’),  raises 
questions  about  its  source  and  pur¬ 
pose  (for  source  he  suggests  ‘late 
Classical  scholia’  and  for  purpose  he 
proposes  use  of  the  texts  in  schools), 
and  suggests  how  the  material  may 
prove  useful  to  philologists  and 
others,  e.g.  in  that  the  information 
offered  about  Old  English  word- 
order  is  ‘quite  different  from  any  of 
the  evidence  used  by  syntacticians  up 
to  now’. 

3.  OLD  English:  general 

It  is  hard  to  see  who  might  find  a 
use  for  Old  English  Literature,'^  M.  W. 
Grose  and  Deirdre  McKenna’s  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Literature  in  Perspective 
series.  The  book  gives  a  very  general 
account  of  Anglo-Saxon  history,  a 
sketchy  survey  of  Old  English  prose 
and  prose  writers,  and  a  rather  longer 
one  of  the  poetry,  dipping  cursorily 
into  versification  and  style,  before 
turning  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  book 
to  the  translation  of  familiar  passages 
of  Old  English  prose  and  poetry.  If 
there  are  readers  who  would  value  a 
200-word  summary  of  the  plot  of 
Beowulf,  who  would  like  to  have  con¬ 
firmed  in  print  their  own  suspicions 
that  Caedmon’s  Hymn  contains  ‘noth¬ 
ing  but  a  string  of  words  and  phrases 
standing  for  God’,  or  who  need  a 
Modern  English  crib  of  the  sections  of 
Sweet’s  Reader  which  appear  most 
regularly  in  British  undergraduate 
syllabuses,  no  doubt  they  will  buy 
this  book,  but  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
anyone  else  will. 

The  Dictionary  of  Old  English 
project  is  properly  under  way  this 
year  with  the  publication  of  the 
results  of  the  second  Toronto  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  subject,  held  in  September 

^  Old  English  Literature  by  M.  W.  Grose 
and  Deirdre  McKenna.  Literature  in 
Perspective.  London:  Evans  Brothers  Ltd. 
pp.  160.  4  Plates.  Paperback  90p. 
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1970:  five  chapters  in  a  volume  which, 
although  specifically  intended  to 
further  work  on  the  Dictionary,  will 
undoubtedly  stand  in  its  own  right  as 
a  work  of  reference.^  The  first  chapter 
contains  Roberta  Frank’s  summary  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  conference, 
though  it  happens  that  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  results  are  contained  in  the 
chapters  that  follow.  The  second 
contains  Helmut  Gneuss’s  guide  to 
the  editing  and  preparation  of  texts 
for  the  Dictionary.  Little  in  the  essay 
is  positively  new,  though  a  great  many 
of  the  recommendations  cut  through 
the  tangle  of  conflicting  editorial 
practices  employed  at  present,  with 
the  obvious  benefit  that  anyone  new 
to  editing  may  now  quickly  and  easily 
reach  a  position  which  formerly  he 
might  obtain  only  with  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  labour.  The  observations  in 
the  essay  bring  out  so  well  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  editorial  practices  for  the 
reader  of  Old  English  that  all  gradu¬ 
ate  students,  whether  contemplating 
editing  or  not,  might  in  future  be 
asked  to  study  it  closely.  Chapter 
three,  encompassing  more  than  four 
fifths  of  the  book,  contains  Angus 
Cameron’s  list  of  extant  Old  English 
texts,  including  all  the  material  on 
which  the  Dictionary  will  be  based: 
texts,  glosses,  and  both  runic  and 
Latin-alphabet  inscriptions.  The  mat¬ 
erial  is  arranged  in  sections  based 
upon  form  (Poetry,  Prose,  Glosses, 
etc.),  each  of  which  is  arranged  by 
item  rather  than  by  source,  with 
reference  (in  the  case  of  texts,  for 
example)  to  the  manuscripts,  to  fac¬ 
similes  of  manuscripts,  and  to  pub¬ 
lished,  unpublished  (i.e.  disserta¬ 
tion),  and  projected  editions  (using 

^  A  Plan  for  the  Dictionary  of  Old  English 
edited  by  Roberta  Frank  and  Angus 
Cameron.  Toronto  and  Buffalo:  U.  of 
Toronto  Press,  published  in  association  with 
the  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies,  U.  of 
Toronto,  pp.  vii  +  347.  $20. 
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the  Robinson  ‘Research  in  Pro¬ 
gress’  lists).  Again,  there  is  nothing 
new  here;  though  inscriptions  and 
single-page  documents  were  excluded 
from  Ker’s  Catalogue,  they  are 
all  listed  in  other  easily  accessible 
reference  books,  and  though  Ker 
lists  by  manuscript,  his  very  full 
indices  provide  lists  by  item.  But  the 
new  catalogue  is  valuable  in  being 
up-to-date,  clear  and  comprehensive, 
and  it  will  earn  a  place  on  the  book¬ 
shelf  of  scholars  working  in  the  field. 
One  minor  criticism  which  may  be 
voiced  is  that  giving  each  item  a  title 
leads  the  compiler  into  occasional 
difficulties,  e.g.  a  homily  which  is 
listed  for  Rogationtide  in  one  manu¬ 
script  may  have  a  quite  different 
specification  elsewhere.  The  last  two 
chapters  in  the  book  relate  very 
specifically  to  the  Dictionary  under 
construction.  Richard  L.  Venezky’s 
‘Computational  aids  to  dictionary 
compilation’  gives  the  technical  de¬ 
tails  of  how  the  computer  will  be  fed 
and  what  it  can  be  expected  to  regurg¬ 
itate,  and  C.  J.  E.  Ball  and  Angus 
Cameron  offer  ‘Some  specimen  entries 
for  the  Dictionary  of  Old  English’  in 
order  that  scholars  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  commenting  upon 
them  and  suggesting  improvements 
before  the  final  form  crystallizes.  In 
conclusion  it  may  be  observed  of  this 
volume  that  it  makes  very  clear  the 
great  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Dictionary  project  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  many  areas  of  the  study  of 
Old  English;  for  example,  once  pro¬ 
grammed,  the  computer  could  supply 
detailed  analyses  of  aspects  of  vocab¬ 
ulary,  accidence  and  syntax.  This 
makes  it  all  the  more  important, 
however,  that  the  diet  the  computer 
feeds  on  should  be  carefully  con¬ 
trolled. 

Three  detailed  lexicographic  studies 
all  cover  much  the  same  (green) 
ground.  Hugh  T.  Keenan’s  'Exodus 


312a:  Further  Notes  on  the  Eschatol¬ 
ogical  “Green  Ground”  ’  {NM)  draws 
evidence  from  Jewish  commentary  on 
the  Old  Testament,  from  the  Apoc¬ 
rypha,  and  from  English  folklore  to 
suggest  a  once  popular  ‘green  way  to 
heaven’  to  explain  the  Exodus  refer¬ 
ence.  In  the  same  journal,  and  rather 
more  closely  argued,  is  A.  N.  Doane’s 
'The  Green  Street  of  Paradise:  A  Note 
on  Lexis  and  Meaning  in  Old  English 
Poetry’,  which  maintains  that  the 
Exodus  phrase  (together  perhaps  with 
‘nearly  all  occurrences  of  grene  in  Old 
English  poetry’),  while  having  pos¬ 
sibly  acquired  ‘an  abstract  or  second¬ 
ary  spiritual  significance’  from  bibli¬ 
cal  exegesis,  is  in  origin  formulaic, 
since  ‘the  expression  “green  street” 
occurs  twice’  in  the  Poetic  Edda, 
while  in  Old  English  poetry  and  also 
in  the  Eleliand  'grene  often  occurs  in 
common  collocation  with  words 
meaning  terra'.  Coincidentally,  in  a 
new  attempt  at  explaining  the  etymol¬ 
ogy  of  the  first  element  of  ‘Neorxna- 
wang’  (NM),  Alan  K.  Brown  also  turns 
to  green  lore.  Paradise,  known  to  the 
early  medieval  glossators  as  viridar- 
ium  ‘a  garden’,  has  its  green  element 
stressed  in  the  Heliand.  Perhaps  this 
is  true  in  English  too,  he  suggests,  for 
if  the  Anglian  word  for  ‘green’  is 
spelled  backwards,  neorg,  and  the  g 
represented  runically  (X),  it  becomes 
similar  to  the  first  element  of 
neorxnawang  and  needs  only  an 
inflection  and  a  word  for  ‘field’  to 
complete  a  satisfactory  gloss  for 
viridarium.  He  points  out  that  such 
acrostics  were  not  uncommon  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  the  fact  that  the 
word  disappears  in  late  Old  English 
may  mean  that  its  etymology  was 
soon  forgotten. 

Some  problems  of  translation  are 
dealt  with  in  detail  by  Karl  P. 
Wentersdorf  in  ‘On  the  Meaning  of 
O.  E.  dreorig  in  Brunanburh  54’ 
(AM)  and  ‘On  the  Meaning  of  O.E. 
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heorodreorig  in  The  Phoenix  and 
Other  Poems’  (SN).  Neither  etymol¬ 
ogical  ‘bloody’  nor  its  modern  descen¬ 
dant  ‘dreary’  seem  appropriate  to 
many  occurrences  of  dreorig.  In  their 
place,  the  author  suggests  that  ‘by  a 
perfectly  natural  semantic  develop¬ 
ment  proceeding  from  “bleeding  to 
death,  mortally  wounded”,  dreorig 
came  to  mean  “destined  to  die  of 
wounds,  doomed  to  fall  in  battle”, 
and  hence  more  generally  “doomed 
to  disaster,  ill-fated,”  without  specific 
reference  to  death’.  Hence  the  fallen 
angels  in  Christ  and  Satan  may  be 
described  as  Pes  dreorga  heap.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  author  argues  for  a  widening 
of  the  dictionary  definitions  of  the 
compound  heorodreorig,  suggesting 
that  in  particular  ‘doomed  to  die’ 
would  better  suit  many  occurrences 
in  the  religious  poems,  and  possibly 
also  some  of  the  instances  in  Beowulf. 

M.  R.  Godden  shows  the  consider¬ 
able  circulation  of  one  example  of 
‘An  Old  English  penitential  motif’ 
(ASE)  (‘shame  now  before  a  confessor 
is  better  than  shame  later  at  Judge¬ 
ment’),  which  recurs  in  a  variety  of 
situations  from  anonymous  and 
iElfrician  homilies  to  Christ  III,  and 
in  manuscripts  ranging  widely  in  date 
and  place  of  origin.  The  article  traces 
the  ancestry  of  the  motif  (in  Alcuin 
and  Boniface)  and  relates  particular 
examples  to  different  branches  of  the 
tradition.  Raymon  S.  Farrar’s  ‘Struc¬ 
ture  and  Function  in  Representative 
Old  English  Saints’  Lives’  {Neophilo- 
logus)  examines  the  constant,  if  not 
monotonous,  features  of  saints’  lives 
and  attempts  to  clarify  their  function : 
that  they  symbolize  the  stability  of 
medieval  Christianity  and  represent 
the  ideal  towards  which  the  Christian 
must  strive. 

4.  poetry:  general 

Philip  B.  Rollinson’s  ‘The  influence 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  exegesis  on 


Old  English  poetry:  an  estimate  of 
the  current  state  of  scholarship’ 
{ASE)  provides  an  invaluable  sum¬ 
mary  for  the  non-specialist  of  the 
work  of  the  last  two  decades  in 
reinterpreting  Old  English  poetry. 
Study  of  Christian  exegesis  has  pro¬ 
duced  convincing  reassessment  of  the 
structure  of  such  poems  as  The 
Phoenix  and  The  Seafarer,  but  failed 
as  yet  to  interpret  others  such  as  The 
Husband’s  Message.  The  allegorist 
school  has  convinced  itself  over 
Beowulf,  but  left  many  unanswered 
questions  for  those  not  of  the  faith. 
What  is  lacking  in  Beowulf,  as  indeed 
in  Exodus,  is  an  explicit  indication  on 
the  poet’s  part  of  a  wider  significance 
than  the  literal.  The  article  admirably 
lives  up  to  ASE’s  aim  to  make  the 
advances  of  one  discipline  available 
to  those  in  others,  but  goes  further  in 
that  it  offers  a  necessary  caution  to 
those  who  may  be  confused  by  the 
wealth  of  committed  books  and 
articles  of  recent  years  into  believing 
that  what  is  said  most  often  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  majority.  The  call  at  the 
end  of  the  essay  for  ‘an  encyclopaedic 
collection  of  important  patristic  inter¬ 
pretations  of  images  and  historical 
figures  from  the  bible’  and  for  ‘a  sub¬ 
stantive  work  taking  account  of  all 
the  poems  in  the  Old  English  canon 
and  studying  their  various  potential¬ 
ities  of  allusion  to  traditional  Christ¬ 
ian  allegorical  and  typological  inter¬ 
pretations’  is  worth  echoing  here. 

Richard  A.  Lewis  draws  attention 
in  ‘Alliteration  and  Old  English 
Metre’  (M/E)  to  the  implication  for 
the  study  of  Old  English  metre  of 
Randolph  Quirk’s  view  that  ‘linguis¬ 
tic  connection  and  metrical  connec¬ 
tion  are  mutually  relatable’.  He 
examines  Bliss’s  group  of  light  verses 
in  which  a  finite  verb  is  stressed 
because  it  alliterates,  despite  its  not 
being  preceded  by  a  stressed  element, 
and  finds  Quirk’s  statement  effect- 
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ively  borne  out  there.  The  same 
author  in  ‘Old  English  Poetry: 
Alliteration  and  Structural  Interlace’ 
(Lang&S)  feels  that  ‘recurrent  and 
extended  alliteration  appears  in  al¬ 
most  all  Old  English  narrative  poetry’ 
and  that  therefore  ‘we  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  tempted  to  regard  it  as  a  conven¬ 
tion  to  which  a  broad  descriptive 
term,  such  as  “interlace,”  might  be 
applied’.  E.  H.  Whitman  offers  as  ‘A 
Major  Compositional  Technique  in 
Old  English  Verse’  (ELN)  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  Old  English  poets  converting 
their  thoughts  into  ‘poetic  dress’  by 
the  addition  of  ‘a  word  or  phrase  or 
clause  which  did  not  substantially 
change  the  meaning’  to  a  simple 
statement  of  those  thoughts. 

5.  BEOWULF 

C.  L.  Wrenn’s  edition  of  Beowulf, 
one  of  the  most  notable  in  recent 
years,  has  been  revised  by  W.  F. 
Bolton."^  The  original  edition  was 
important  in  its  day,  succeeding  for 
the  most  part  in  its  aim  of  providing 
students  of  literature  with  a  plain  text 
incorporating  the  results  of  recent 
scholarship.  But  in  twenty  years, 
scholarship  has  made  further  impress¬ 
ive  strides,  particularly  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  study  of  the  literary  success 
of  the  poem,  and  the  time  is  certainly 
ripe  for  a  major  revision.  The  new 
edition  retains  the  general  outlines  of 
the  old,  the  relative  conservatism  of 
the  text  and  an  apparatus  that  has  in 
mind  the  non-specialist  student  who 
nevertheless  wishes  to  read  the  poem 
in  the  original.  The  revised  introduc¬ 
tion,  however,  bears  witness  to  the 
change  of  approach  in  recent  study  of 
the  poem.  It  is  slightly  longer,  with 
much  of  the  original  material  retained 
in  edited  form,  the  alterations  being, 

'*  Beowulf  with  the  Finnesburg  Fragment 
edited  by  C.  L.  Wrenn,  third  edition  fully 
revised  by  W.  F.  Bolton.  London:  Harrap. 
pp.  301.  £3,  paperback  £1-75. 


for  the  most  part,  of  the  kind  that  has 
produced  the  section  title  ‘Narrative 
Content’  from  Wrenn’s  ‘Subject- 
matter’.  While  these  will  hardly  make 
the  book  more  intelligible  to  students, 
they  do  bring  it  into  line  with  other 
modern  critical  works.  More  extens¬ 
ive  changes  appear  in  the  sections 
headed  ‘Verse  Technique’,  which  is 
completely  rewritten,  and  ‘Structure 
and  Theme’.  In  the  former,  there  are 
useful  ideas  which  will  interest  a 
student  new  to  the  poem,  but  there 
are  also  signs  that  the  reviser  has 
thrown  up  his  hands  at  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  summarizing  conflicting 
views,  e.g.  ‘the  modern  student  of 
Beowulf  is  confronted  with  an  array 
of  highly  technical  and  contradictory 
studies  of  O.E.  metrical  practice’. 
Wrenn’s  guide  to  scansion  may  have 
been  less  sophisticated  than  some  of 
the  technology  referred  to  here,  but  it 
was  practical.  The  additions  to 
‘Structure  and  Theme’  summarize 
criticism  of  the  period  1958-70  well, 
except  that  they  lay  too  much 
emphasis  on  hypotheses  which  will 
soon  be  outmoded.  In  the  text  and 
glossary  the  reviser  has  merely 
tinkered,  again  incorporating  scholar¬ 
ship  of  the  sixties,  and  again  some¬ 
times  putting  too  much  emphasis  on 
novel  ideas  (e.g.  isig  glossed  ‘magic¬ 
ally  prepared’).  But  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  change  in  the  text  is  the  placing 
of  the  commentary  in  footnotes  rather 
than  at  the  back  of  the  book.  This  has 
two  disadvantages :  the  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  established  type  has  produced 
some  foul  printing  and  irregular 
justification,  while  the  bringing  for¬ 
ward  of  many  of  Wrenn’s  fuller  notes 
— written  originally  to  justify  slightly 
outrageous  readings — has  produced 
what  Leavis  called  a  trickle  of  text 
through  a  desert  of  footnotes.  The 
reviser  might  have  been  wiser  to  be 
much  more  ruthless  with  Wrenn’s 
idiosyncrasies,  and  particularly  he 
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ought  to  have  cut  out  the  old- 
fashioned  inverted  commas  which 
begin  each  line  of  direct  speech.  It  is  a 
pity  to  make  Beowulf  still  look  more 
like  a  text  than  a  poem. 

Michael  Alexander,  suspecting  that 
a  literal  prose  version  of  a  verse  epic 
is  not  a  translation  at  all,  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  verse  translation  of  Beowulf 
for  the  Penguin  Classics,^  with, 
moreover,  a  verse  form  imitative  of 
the  original,  four-stress  lines,  allitera¬ 
tion,  kennings  and  all.  The  result  is 
necessarily  odd;  stress  and  allitera¬ 
tion  cannot  always  coincide  (pro¬ 
nouns  and  prepositions  which  are 
little  emphasized  carry  the  allitera¬ 
tion)  and  literal  translation  gives 
neither  the  poetic  force  of  the  original 
nor  the  language  of  the  present  day 
(cf.  ‘icy,  out-eager,  the  atheling’s 
vessel’).  Nevertheless,  read  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  original,  this  is  a 
close  enough  rendering  to  serve  to 
help  the  beginner  over  the  slippery 
threshold  of  understanding  of  the 
poem.  The  long  introduction  may  be 
praised  with  greater  ease,  for  in  it  the 
reader  is  given  a  useful  survey  of  the 
form,  style  and  plot  of  the  poem,  and 
though  the  author  denies  that  he  has 
room  to  offer  an  interpretation,  he 
yet  makes  clear  where  he  stands  in  the 
major  critical  controversies,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  area  of  the  poem’s 
genesis:  ‘the  poem  falls  into  two 
halves,  the  second  much  different  in 
structure  and  content’ ;  ‘there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  two  halves 
were  originally  separate  tales’;  ‘it  is 
now  a  written  poem,  not  an  oral  one’, 
but  ‘only  makes  sense  when  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  original  are  under¬ 
stood’.  There  are  appended  notes  on 
the  text,  a  competent  though  not 
over-full  bibliography,  guides  to  the 

^  Beowulf:  A  Verse  Translation  by  Michael 
Alexander.  The  Penguin  Classics.  Harmonds- 
worth:  Penguin  Books,  pp.  176.  Paperback 
35p. 


geography  and  history  of  the  poem, 
and  The  Fight  at  Finnsburgh  in 
modern  dress.  All  provide  a  useful 
background  for  the  non-specialist. 

Stanley  B.  Greenfield  and  Peter 
Clemoes  present  a  slightly  edited 
report  of  an  MLA  meeting  in  Chicago 
in  1971  in  ‘Allegorical,  typological  or 
neither?  Three  short  papers  on  the 
allegorical  approach  to  Beowulf  and  a 
discussion’  (ASF).  In  the  first  paper 
William  Whallon  investigates  the 
origin  of  the  giants  ‘which  warred 
with  god  (or  God)’  and  finds  it  in  both 
Germanic  legend  and  the  Odyssey,  as 
well  as  in  Eusebius,  so  that  he  sees  no 
reason  to  assume  that  we  should 
interpret  Beowulf  in  the  light  of 
Eusebian  writings.  In  the  second, 
Margaret  Goldsmith  maintains  that 
allegorical  interpretations  of  some 
Old  English  poems  depend  on  no 
more  than  scattered  hints  (e.g.  the 
controversial  ‘dark  lady’  of  the  end  of 
Exodus),  and  that  such  hints  are 
clearly  available  in  Beowulf  She 
refers  again  to  the  Book  of  Job  and 
Gregory’s  commentary  on  it  to  show 
that  in  Beowulf  ‘man’s  short-lived 
struggle  with  Satan  is  set  in  its  little 
place  in  the  conflict  between  the 
creator  and  the  powers  of  darkness’. 
In  the  third  paper,  Charles  Donahue 
cites  Augustine’s  forbidding  of  the 
imitation  of  ‘the  cryptic  allegories  and 
other  obscurities  of  scripture’  and  also 
the  literal  concern  of  the  poem  with 
the  heroic  code  as  straightforward 
evidence  against  an  allegorical  inter¬ 
pretation.  He  suggests  that  Mrs 
Goldsmith  relies  on  quotations  out  of 
context  (e.g.  Beowulf  greedy  for  gold 
at  the  end  of  his  life)  for  her  view  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  poem.  Much  of 
the  discussion  that  followed  turned 
on  the  use  of  the  terms  allegory  and 
typology,  but  the  views  expressed 
became  extreme  rather  than  illumin¬ 
ating.  Seminars  such  as  these  are  an 
important  aid  to  scholarship  but  no 
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substitute  for  it,  and  they  do  not 
deserve  the  permanence  that  printing 
in  this  form  gives  them. 

How  many  monsters  are  there  in 
Beowulf,  asks  Stephen  C.  Bandy, 
searching  in  ‘Cain,  Grendel,  and  the 
Giants  of  Beowulf  (FLL)  for  signs  of 
the  teaching  of  Augustine’s  City  of 
God  in  the  poem.  If  we  ignore  the 
scholars  who  would  have  us  believe 
that  some  of  the  ten  occurrences  of 
eoten  in  the  poem  are  scribal  corrup¬ 
tions  of  iutae  ‘Jute’,  we  find  that 
‘Heremod  fell  under  the  domination 
of  the  giants’  and  that  Sigemund 
triumphed  over  them.  They  are  Cain’s 
heirs,  the  dwellers  of  Augustine’s 
earthly  city.  In  Hygelac,  whose 
gigantism  seems  to  have  been  well 
known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  we  come 
near  to  an  equation  of  evil  and  gigant¬ 
ism,  and  he  is  Beowulf’s  mentor  and 
prototype.  Should  we,  indeed,  read 
more  into  the  references  to  Beowulf’s 
great  physical  stature?  Does  Beowulf, 
like  Hygelac,  fall  because  of  wlenceol 
‘The  poem  teaches,’  the  piece  con¬ 
cludes,  ‘that  those  few  who  have  the 
wisdom  to  follow  Hrothgar’s  advice 
and  choose  ecne  reed  are  among  the 
elect,  but  they  are  few  indeed  in 
Beowulf.  The  frequency  of  references 
to  the  duty  of  vengeance  in  the  poem 
leads  Elizabeth  M.  Liggins  to  see 
‘Revenge  and  Reward  as  Recurrent 
Motives  in  Beowulf'  {NM).  The  epi¬ 
sodes  of  Finn  and  Ingeld,  Beowulf’s 
own  involvement  with  both  human 
and  non-human  antagonists,  and  the 
wars  between  Geats  and  Swedes  are 
all  concerned  frequently  with  revenge. 
Methods  of  settling  a  feud  other  than 
by  fighting  and  the  rewards  due  to 
loyalty  are  also  subjects  of  interest  to 
the  poet.  So  pervasive  are  such 
references  ‘that  they  help  to  give  the 
poem  a  continuity  and  a  pattern’.  The 
reader  is  not  encouraged  to  put  too 
much  faith  in  the  author  of  the  article 
when  he  finds  that  she  accepts  the 


spelling  of  her  own  Christian  name 
three  times  with  s  and  nine  times  with 
z.  Kinshiro  Oshitari’s  dissertation  on 
‘The  sea  in  Beowulf  (SELit)  examines 
the  words  in  Beowulf  for  the  sea  and 
concludes  that  ‘the  sea  occurs  in 
various  forms’,  images  for  the  sea 
‘having  diverse  functions’  with  just  ‘a 
tinge  of  symbolism’.’ 

Commentary  on  specific  passages 
begins  with  Robert  A.  Caldwell,  who 
finds  a  reference  to  ‘astronomical 
twilight’  in  ‘'Beowulf  vv  413b-414’ 
{M/E),  translating  the  lines  ‘after 
evening  light  is  hidden  under  the  sky’s 
brightness’.  Marie  Nelson  points  out 
in  ‘It  is  More  Honorific  to  Give  .  .  .’ 
{NM)  that  detailed  analysis  of  the 
passage  in  which  HroSgar  rewards 
Beowulf  for  defeating  Grendel  shows 
that  the  king  rather  than  the  warrior 
is  the  main  centre  of  interest.  Martin 
Puhvel  suggests  that  ‘The  Blithe- 
hearted  Morning  Raven  in  Beowulf' 
{ELN)  reflects  ‘a  distinctive,  wide¬ 
spread  motif  featuring  the  raven  as  a 
creature  associated  with  the  sun-deity 
and  hence  at  times  with  sunrise’,  and 
cites  other  Indo-European  literary 
ravens  to  prove  it.  Laurel  Braswell 
wonders  what  was  the  function  of  the 
sounding  of  ‘The  Horn  at  Grendel’s 
Mere:  Beowulf  1417^1’  {NM)  and 
decides  that  it  was  ‘to  stir  the  water 
creatures  into  motion’  so  that  they 
would  ‘expose  themselves  to  attack 
by  the  men  who  are  waiting  for  them’. 
Only  when  the  mere  has  been  cleared 
of  lesser  monsters  can  Beowulf  ‘make 
his  descent  to  the  depths  in  pursuit  of 
the  greater  adversary’.  Carl  T. 
Berkhout  considers  in  ‘Beowulf  3123b: 
Under  the  Malice-roof’  {PEL)  wheth¬ 
er  the  unique  compound  inwithrof 
does  not  owe  something  to  the 
tectum  under  which  malitia  is  con¬ 
cealed  in  Ambrose’s  interpretation  of 
the  Apocalypse.  Certainly  he  feels 
that  the  possibility  of  allegorical 
interpretation  of  the  compound  can- 
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not  be  ignored.  Edward  1.  Condren 
argues  that  the  ‘‘Unnyt  Gold  in 
Beowulf  2)16%'  {PQ)  was  unusable  by 
anyone  but  Beowulf  rather  than 
inherently  worthless.  J.  L.  Rosier 
describes  the  symmetry  of  ‘The  Two 
Closings  of  Beowulf’  (ES),  the  first 
half  of  the  poem  ending  ‘with  a 
ceremony  of  exchanging  gifts  of  like 
merit,  from  Beowulf  to  his  king,  from 
Higelac  to  Beowulf,  the  king  of  the 
second  part’,  and  the  second  half 
moving  through  syntactic  and  phon¬ 
ological  patterning  to  a  culmination 
in  a  final  line  which  ‘is  arresting  not 
only  because  of  its  internal  rime,  its 
identity  in  meter,  syntax  and  internal 
rime  with  the  line  preceding,  but  also 
because  it  is  phonetically  consonant 
w'ith  principal  sounds  which  occur 
throughout  the  passage’.  Again  on  the 
closing  of  the  poem,  Mary  P. 
Richards’s  ‘A  Reexamination  of 
Beowulf  11.31 80-3 1 82’  {ELN)  stresses 
the  ‘strong  Christian  tone’  of 
Beowulf’s  eulogy,  where  wyruldcyning 
reminds  us  of  the  counterpart 
heofoncyning,  and  the  religious  form¬ 
ula  milde  ond  mondwoere  when  made 
superlative  suggests  that  the  man 
described  is  ‘possibly  a  candidate  for 
sainthood’.  Read  in  this  context, 
lofgeornost  ‘most  probably  refers  to 
Beowulf’s  desire  for  heavenly  lof\  she 
thinks. 

Jeff  Opland  points  out  ‘A  Beowulf 
Analogue  in  Njdlssaga’  {Scandinavian 
Studies)  in  the  three  adversaries  of 
Thorkell  the  Braggart:  ‘an  evil-doer 
human  in  shape,  a  creature  half  man 
half  beast  living  near  or  in  water,  and 
a  flying  dragon’. 

6.  OTHER  POETRY 

The  arrangement  of  this  section  is 
broadly  based  on  that  of  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Poetic  Records. 

Daniel  G.  Calder  adds  ‘Two  Notes 
on  the  Typology  of  the  OE  Exodus’ 
(NM)  which  confirm  for  him  the 


poem’s  indebtedness  to  the  exegetical 
tradition:  the  reference  to  the  deaths 
of  the  first-born  in  lines  37-41  is  to  be 
associated  typologically  with  bap¬ 
tism,  and  Noah’s  description  as  ece 
lafe  ‘eternal  remnant’  ‘makes  him  an 
obvious  participant  in  the  whole 
series  of  Baptismal  types  Involving 
judgment-destruction  and  new  creat¬ 
ion,  and  also  ties  the  Flood  directly  to 
the  implicit  theme  of  the  Harrowing 
of  Heir.  John  Vickrey,  in  a  series  of 
more  tentative  notes  on  lines  33-53  of 
the  poem  in  ‘“Exodus”  and  the 
Tenth  Plague’  {Archiv),  attempts  to 
remove  some  of  the  obscurity  of  the 
lines  by  considering  ‘whether  at  least 
some  verses  might  have  been  intended 
to  figure  Christian  redemption  and 
baptism’.  Richard  M.  Trask  finds 
‘Doomsday  Imagery  in  the  Old 
English  Exodus’  {Neophilologus)  in 
‘the  conventional  homiletic  close  to 
the  poem’  which  ‘restates  in  straight¬ 
forward  and  relatively  anticlimactic 
fashion  the  vivid  illustrations  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  poet’s  imaginative 
handling  of  the  biblical  story  and  his 
dramatic  exploitation  of  its  allegorical 
potential’.  Harry  Jay  Solo’s  ‘The 
Twice-Told  Tale:  A  Reconsideration 
of  the  Syntax  and  Style  of  the  Old- 
English  Daniel,  245^29’  {PEL)  pro¬ 
vides  a  commentary  upon  a  passage 
in  Daniel  which  critics  have  always 
found  disturbing,  and  suggests  by 
simple  repunctuation  and  the  reading 
of  the  two  examples  of  da  as  sub¬ 
ordinating  conjunctions  rather  than 
temporal  adverbs  that  a  change  of 
style  on  the  poet’s  part  is  the  source 
of  critics’  confusion.  Furthermore, 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  poet 
intends  to  present  ‘two  complete 
accounts  of  the  miracle  of  the  fiery 
furnace’  (245ff.,  277b  fif.),  one  descrip¬ 
tion  based  on  the  view  from  outside 
the  oven  and  another  seen  from 
within,  shows  something  of  the 
structural  complexity  and  thematic 
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unity  of  the  poem.  The  Babylonians’ 
confused  vision  from  without  reflects 
their  inner  blindness,  while  the 
Hebrews’  view  from  within  is  by 
contrast  clear.  For  an  understanding 
of  the  theme  of  the  poem,  it  is 
necessary  to  recognize  in  patristic 
writings  ‘the  medieval  conception  of 
the  contrast  between  Babylonians  and 
Hebrews,  between  the  citizens  of  the 
city  of  God  and  the  city  of  the  world’. 
The  poet’s  repetition  of  the  central 
event  of  the  first  half  of  the  narrative 
underlines  this  contrast,  and  produces 
‘a  striking  visual  as  well  as  thematic 
effect’. 

Penn  R.  Szittya’s  ‘The  Living  Stone 
and  the  Patriarchs:  Typological  Im¬ 
agery  in  Andreas,  lines  706-810’ 
(JEGF)  elucidates  a  puzzling  passage 
by  seeing  in  it  ‘the  translation  of  three 
Biblical  images  into  narrative  form’: 
Solomon’s  temple,  the  living  stone 
(carrying  the  connotations  of  several 
different  Biblical  stones),  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  patriarchs.  The 
passage,  ‘coming  at  the  end  of 
Andreas’  account  of  the  deeds  of 
Christ,  concerns  mystically  and  allus¬ 
ively  those  events  at  the  end  of 
Christ’s  life  which  are  doctrinally  at 
the  centre  of  the  medieval  Catholic 
faith:  the  establishment  of  the  rock  of 
the  Church,  and  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ’  and  his  people.  Fred  C. 
Robinson’s  ‘Anglo-Saxon  Onomas¬ 
tics  in  the  Old  English  Andreas' 
{Names)  was  not  available  to  this 
reviewer. 

In  ‘The  cross  as  Christ’s  weapon: 
the  influence  of  heroic  literary  tradi¬ 
tion  on  The  Dream  of  the  Rood' 
{ASE),  Michael  D.  Cherniss  seeks  the 
genesis  of  the  poet’s  idea  for  the 
personification  of  the  cross.  Heroic 
poetry  and  the  Old  English  riddles 
have  many  examples  of  weapons 
personified  and  even  taking  on  the 
attributes  of  retainers.  Such  features 
‘appear  to  have  been  common  in  Old 


English  heroic  tradition’.  Given  the 
‘formulation  of  Christ  as  heroic 
warrior’,  it  is  no  great  step  ‘to  con¬ 
ceive  of  the  cross  as  the  “weapon”  of 
heroic  literary  tradition’.  The  conceit 
of  the  speaking  cross  seems  to  be  a 
fusion  of  such  native  habits  of 
thought  and  diction  with  either  the 
riddle  tradition  or  the  Latin  proso¬ 
popoeia  figure,  or  both. 

Catherine  A.  Regan’s  ‘Evangelical¬ 
ism  as  the  Informing  Principle  of 
Cynewulf’s  Elene'  (Traditio)  makes  a 
strong  plea  for  the  widening  of  our 
vision  of  the  poem.  Not  only  should 
we  take  greater  account  of  the  poet’s 
reliance  upon  ‘the  moral  teachings 
and  apologetics  of  the  Church 
Fathers’,  but  we  should  recognize  the 
nature  and  function  of  hagiography. 
‘When  one  realizes  that  Cynewulf  is 
primarily  concerned  with  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross 
legend,  Elene  becomes  a  poem  about 
the  Church  and  its  mission  to  lead 
men  to  salvation  through  acceptance 
of  the  Cross,  the  symbol  of  the 
redemptive  act’.  We  may  feel  that 
Cynewulf  was  influenced  by  the 
medieval  historical  tradition  which 
portrayed  Constantine  and  Elene  ‘as 
extraordinarily  ardent  missionaries’. 
In  conclusion,  Cynewulf’s  method 
and  achievement  in  the  poem  are 
illustrated  by  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  scene  in  which  Judas  is  converted. 
Arnold  V.  Talentino  suggests  in 
‘“Causing  City  Walls  to  Resound”: 
Elene  151b’  {PEL)  that  the  unique 
compound  prydbord,  which  he  inter¬ 
prets  literally  as  ‘shield  of  or  against 
force’,  is  a  metaphor  for  city  walls, 
the  resounding  of  which  is  a  feature 
recorded  more  than  once  in  Old 
English  poetry.  Gordon  Whatley  in 
‘Cynewulf  and  Troy:  A  note  on 
Elene  642-61’  (N&Q)  points  to  a  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  Cynewulf’s  Elene 
and  the  text  of  the  Inventio  Sanctae 
Crucis  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  a 
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discrepancy  which  involves  Judas 
stating  that  the  Jews  kept  records  of 
the  Trojan  War  for  nydpearfs.  If  the 
Latin  version  Cynewulf  used  had 
necessario  rather  than  the  vere  of  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  version,  he  main¬ 
tains,  then  the  source  of  Cynewulf’s 
alteration  may  be  revealed,  and  it  so 
happens  that  the  St.  Gall  Latin 
version  of  the  tale,  which  Pamela 
Gradon  thought  ‘something  very  like 
what  Cynewulf  must  have  used’,  has 
this  variant  reading.  Daniel  G. 
Calder  views  ‘The  Art  of  Cynewulf’s 
Juliana'  {MLQ)  in  the  light  of  a 
comparison  between  the  poem  and  its 
source,  and  finds  that  the  poet  has 
turned  ‘the  cluttered  and  thematically 
unfocused  account  of  the  Latin  Acta 
into  a  sharply  etched  ritual  drama’; 
‘out  of  an  undistinguished  prose  life, 
domestic  in  tone  and  sentimental  in 
detail’,  he  ‘has  fashioned  an  abstractly 
conceptualized  poem  that  reveals 
through  ritual  action  Christ’s  tenets 
adumbrating  an  ironic  view  of  divine 
power  and  satanic  fraud  within 
temporal  history’.  The  poem,  we  are 
told,  ‘demands  rigorous  reading,  for 
Cynewulf’s  concerns  are  death  and 
apocalypse’. 

Thomas  D.  Hill’s  ‘Vision  and 
Judgement  in  the  Old  English  Christ 
Iir  {SP)  solves  a  number  of  problems 
in  the  poem  by  isolating  its  emphasis 
on  the  sinners  at  Judgement  ‘behold¬ 
ing  Christ  as  a  wounded,  suffering 
man’,  a  theme  which  ‘derives  from 
patristic  and  early  medieval  eschatol¬ 
ogical  speculation’.  As  well  as  illum¬ 
inating  textual  cruces  in  the  poem, 
such  a  view  clarifies  ‘the  formal 
structure  of  the  work’,  showing  that 
the  poet  ‘is  attempting  to  depict  two 
distinct  aspects  of  the  eschatological 
situation’  in  narrating  ‘those  events 
traditionally  associated  with  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Coming’  while  simultaneously 
expressing  the  ‘vision  by  which  the 
sinners  and  the  blessed  immediately 


apprehend  their  condition’.  Roy  E. 
Aycock’s  ‘An  Anomaly  in  Christ  ///’ 
(AN&Q)  was  not  available  to  this 
reviewer.  R.  T.  Farrell’s  view  that 
Azarias  should  be  linked  to  the 
Guthlac  poems  that  precede  it  in  the 
Exeter  Book  (YfV  53,  78)  is  chall¬ 
enged  by  Jane  Roberts  in  ‘‘Gudlac 
A,  B,  and  C?’  (M^).  She  points  out 
that  since  Christ  III,  which  precedes 
Guthlac  A,  may  be  linked  to  it 
thematically  and  stylistically,  and 
since  The  Phoenix  and  Juliana  which 
succeed  Azarias  contain  like  it  an 
ordeal  by  fire,  what  we  have  is  an 
argument  for  the  careful  arrangement 
of  the  Exeter  Book  poems. 

Lars  Malmberg  steps  aside  from 
the  now  familiar  pathways  among  the 
formulaic  phrases  in  Old  English 
poetry  to  tread  the  rather  more  boggy 
ground  of  ‘Poetic  Originality  in  The 
Wanderer  and  The  Seafarer'  (NM), 
suggesting  that  in  two  verses  in  the 
former  poem,  wod  wintercearig  and 
ferdloca  freorig,  and  in  one  in  the 
latter,  p(er  pa  ceare  seofedun,  the 
poets  show  notable  originality  in 
compounding  and  in  collocation.  P.  J. 
Frankis  looks  for  a  clue  to  ‘The 
thematic  significance  of  enta  geweorc 
and  related  imagery  in  The  Wanderer' 
{ASE)  in  the  intellectual  background 
of  the  poet.  The  translations  of 
Boethius  and  Orosius  contain  inter¬ 
polations  which  make  clear  the 
Anglo-Saxon  view  of  ‘Babylon  as  the 
work  of  giants’,  and  its  subsequent 
destruction  as  being  ‘in  accordance 
with  divine  purpose’.  In  the  Roman 
ruins  of  England,  manifestly  referred 
to  in  many  of  the  occurrences  of  enta 
geweorc  in  Old  English,  the  Wanderer 
poet  saw  a  reflection  of  the  once 
mighty  Babylon  destroyed.  Enta 
geweorc  is  thus  an  image  from  heroic 
tradition  (cf.  its  use  in  Beowulf)  which 
gradually  gathers  Christian  connota¬ 
tions  from  its  resemblance  to  an 
image  of  the  Christian  tradition.  It  is 
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noteworthy  that  Biblical  references  to 
Babylon  contain  features  which  might 
have  influenced  the  Old  English  poet’s 
subsequent  choice  of  imagery,  e.g.  a 
city  deserted  by  men  and  inhabited 
instead  by  dracones  (cf.  wyrmlicum 
fah).  Roberta  Bux  Bosse’s  ‘Aural 
Aesthetic  and  the  Unity  of  The  Sea¬ 
farer'  {PLL),  a  reassessment  of  the 
structure  of  the  poem,  is  so  badly 
marred  by  misapprehension  of  the 
syntax  and  metre  (e.g.  gebiden  hcebbe 
given  as  an  example  of  Sievers  Type 
A)  that  it  is  worthless.  A.  P. 
Campbell’s  'The  Seafarer:  Wander¬ 
lust  and  Our  Heavenly  Home’  (RUO) 
was  not  available  to  this  reviewer. 

Patrizia  Lendinara  in  'Maxims  /, 
146-151 :  A  Hint  of  Funeral  Lament¬ 
ation’  (NM)  believes  that  critics 
searching  for  information  about 
Germanic  funeral  customs  may  have 
overlooked  the  references  she  finds  in 
the  Exeter  Book  Maxims.  An  extens¬ 
ive  review  of  ‘The  Literary  Structure 
of  The  Riming  Poem'  {NM)  by  O.  D. 
Macrae-Gibson  suggests  ‘that  the 
poem  is  worthy  of  far  higher  praise 
than  it  usually  receives’,  for  ‘the 
structure  is  clear  and  cogent’  and  ‘the 
detail,  so  far  from  being  constrained 
by  metre  at  the  expense  of  sense, 
makes  a  very  precise  contribution  to 
this  structure’.  For  instance,  line  77b, 
‘the  monosyllabic  half-line  an',  is  to 
be  seen  as  ‘a  deliberate  and  dramatic 
departure  from  regular  metre’  rather 
than  as  scribal  error,  and  the  structure 
of  lines  18  and  79,  where  the  rhyme- 
scheme  falters,  may  also  be  deliberate. 
Points  of  detail  in  which  the  scribal 
reading  may  be  defended  with  less 
certainty  are  included  in  an  appendix. 
Hans  Pinsker  proposes  ‘Neue 
Deutungen  fiir  zwei  Altenglische 
Ratsel’  {Anglia):  ‘furnace’  as  the 
solution  to  Riddle  17  and  the  novel 
interpretation  ‘snowflake’  for  Riddle 
30,  supporting  his  suggestions  with 
argument  and  a  translation  of  each 


poem.  Anne  Thompson  Lee’s  'The 
Ruin:  Bath  or  Babylon?  A  Non- 
archaeological  Investigation’  (NM) 
studies  the  Latin  encomium  urbis 
poetic  form  and  finds  that  the  Old 
English  poem  fits  better  into  the  Latin 
tradition  than  into  the  native  elegiac 
one.  Earl  R.  Anderson,  ‘Voices  in  The 
Husband’s  Message’  (NM),  feels  that 
the  problem  of  the  identity  of  the 
speaker  in  the  poem  may  be  solved  by 
accepting  that  there  are  two  of  them, 
lines  1-12  being  assigned  to  a  human 
messenger,  the  rest  being  ‘spoken  by 
a  personified  rune  stave’.  Support  for 
the  thesis  is  drawn  from  the  occurr¬ 
ence  of  the  introductory  Hwcet  in  line 
13  and  from  the  scribe’s  division  of 
the  material;  also  it  is  noteworthy 
that  a  structure  which  includes  a  pro¬ 
logue  spoken  by  a  human  agent 
followed  by  an  extended  example  of 
prosopopoeia  is  to  be  found  in  The 
Dream  of  the  Rood.  The  author  offers 
a  detailed  argument  against  an 
allegorical  reading  of  the  poem. 

The  description  of  ‘The  Net  in 
Judith  46b-54a’  (NM)  suggests  to 
Carl  T.  Berkhout  and  James  F. 
Doubleday  the  ‘inner,  secret  sin’  of 
Holofernus  as  welt  as  showing  ‘his 
open  and  obvious  arrogance,  cruelty, 
and  drunken  lust’.  They  support  their 
view  with  the  proposition  that  the 
poet  had  in  mind  the  figurative  use  of 
net  in  the  Old  Testament  and  patristic 
use  of  flies  as  symbols  of  carnal 
desires  when  he  translated  Latin 
conopeum  by  fieohnet.  Jane  Musha- 
bac’s  'Judith  and  the  theme  of  “sapi- 
enta  et  Fortitudo’”  (MSB)  was  not 
available  to  this  reviewer.  Eduard 
Kolb,  ‘Battle  of  Maldon  183:  An 
Emendation’  (£'5'),  proposes  to  read 
the  rare  verb  wegen  ‘killed’  for  the 
manuscript  begen  to  provide  the  line 
with  alliteration  and  remove  one  of 
the  three  instances  of  begen  which  at 
present  occur  within  ten  lines.  Earl. 
R.  Anderson  argues  that  ‘The  Sun  in 
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The  Battle  of  Brunanburh,  12b- 17a’ 
{N&Q),  far  from  being  a  submerged 
metaphor  for  an  ideal  retainer  (pace 
Isaacs,  YW  44,  77)  because  of  the 
phrase  to  setle  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  is  simply  an  inanimate 
object.  The  artistry  of  the  passage  lies 
‘in  the  manipulation  of  a  habitual 
collocation’,  with  siwne  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  to  setle  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  In  analysing  ‘The  Hyper¬ 
metric  Lines  of  the  Rune  Poem'  (NM), 
Frederick  G.  Jones  finds  that  the  four 
lines  involved,  25-8,  deal  with  ‘pro¬ 
cesses  of  transformation,  hail  into 
water  and  hardship/pain  into  salva¬ 
tion’,  which  are  paralleled  by  the 
‘interlacing  of  words,  sounds,  and 
rhythmic  energy’.  Further,  ‘it  is  at 
least  possible  that  the  holograph  of 
the  poem,  by  virtue  of  the  hyper¬ 
metric  lines’,  had  a  cruciform  appear¬ 
ance.  The  article  is  accompanied  by 
illustrations  of  interlace  decoration  on 
crosses  and  quotes  a  translation  of 
Odin’s  account  of  his  ritual  hanging 
from  the  Hdvamdl,  neither  of  which 
seems  to  add  anything  to  the  argu¬ 
ment.  Finally,  J.  K.  Bollard  prints 
and  translates  ‘The  Cotton  Maxims’ 
{Neophilologus)  with  an  introduction 
which  summarizes  the  structure  of  the 
piece,  some  useful  textual  notes,  and 
a  valuable  bibliography  of  recent 
work. 

7.  PROSE 

A  detailed  analysis  of  linguistic 
variation  reveals  for  Dorothy  M. 
Horgan  ‘The  Relationship  between 
the  O.E.  MSS  of  King  Alfred’s 
Translation  of  Gregory’s  Pastoral 
Care'  {Anglia),  and  enables  her  to 
draw  up  a  stemma  of  surviving  and 
hypothetical  versions,  showing  that 
two  extant  manuscripts  (Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  Cambridge  R  5.212  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Library  Ii.2.4) 
derive  from  the  copy  sent  to  Wulfsige 
at  Sherborne.  There  is  also  evidence 


that  ‘a  primary  source  existed  which 
was  neither  Hatton  20  nor  Cotton 
Tiberius  B.xi’,  and  that  this  primary 
source  ‘possibly  underwent  revision’, 
though  it  is  not  clear  if  the  changes 
are  the  result  of  correction  or  con¬ 
tamination.  In  passing,  the  author 
observes  the  great  value  of  the  later 
manuscripts  of  the  Pastoral  Care  ‘for 
demonstrating  the  development  of  the 
language  of  Alfred  and  also  for  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  key  to  the  language  of  Alfred 
himself’.  Suksan  Kim’s  ‘A  Collation 
of  the  Old  English  MS  Hatton  20  of 
King  Alfred’s  Pastoral  Care'  {NM) 
corrects  mistakes  in  transcription  in 
Sweet’s  edition,  and  points  out 
Sweet’s  many  misreadings  of  the 
manuscript  interpolations  and  his 
misuse  of  editorial  signs.  Katherine 
Proppe  sees  differences  between  ‘King 
Alfred’s  Consolation  of  Philosophy' 
{NM)  and  Boethius’s  work  stemming 
essentially  from  the  former’s  attempt 
to  translate  ‘a  Platonic  idea  of  the 
universe  into  terms  his  people  could 
understand’,  taking  account  of  the 
‘Anglo-Saxon  view  of  the  world  in 
terms  of  chance,  exile,  mutability, 
despair  and  melancholy  with  which 
Alfred  begins’.  The  translation  is  a 
compromise  between  ‘rationality, 
humility  and  renunciation’  and  ‘tena¬ 
cious  old  Anglo-Saxon  emotions’. 

In  ‘Portents  and  events  at  Christ’s 
birth:  comments  on  Vercelli  V  and  VI 
and  the  Old  English  Martyrology’ 
{ASE),  J.  E.  Cross  continues  his 
valuable  work  in  ‘turning  up  sources’, 
here  particularly  in  Orosius  for  the 
homilies  and  in  Irish  Latin  texts  for 
the  Martyrology.  Paul  E.  Szarmach 
presents  an  edition  of  the  hitherto 
unpublished  ‘Vercelli  Homily  XX’ 
{MS),  with  variants  from  the  two 
other  extant  versions  of  the  piece,  and 
with  relevant  passages  of  the  main 
source,  Alcuin’s  Liber  de  virtutibus  et 
vitiis.  Marcia  A.  Dalbey’s  ‘Patterns  of 
Preaching  in  the  Blickling  Easter 
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Homily’  (ABR)  was  not  available  to 
this  reviewer. 

The  latest  product  of  the  Munich 
school  on  the  significance  of  Win¬ 
chester  in  the  development  of  late 
West  Saxon  is  Mechthild  Gretsch’s 
thesis  on  the  Benedictine  Rule.®  This 
detailed  study  examines  the  compli¬ 
cated  background  of  Latin  texts  of 
the  Rule  in  Anglo-Saxon  England, 
and  gets  close  enough  to  y^Selwold’s 
source  to  show  the  frequency  of  his 
independence  of  it.  The  surviving 
manuscripts  of  the  Rule  in  English  are 
reviewed  and  their  relationship  dis¬ 
cussed,  the  author  demonstrating 
that  Schroer’s  choice  of  MS  CCCC 
178  as  the  basis  of  his  edition  of  the 
Rule  was  unfortunate.  Concluding 
sections  on  the  style  and  vocabulary 
of  the  translation  will  provide  scholars 
working  on  the  language  of  the  late 
Old  English  period  with  a  mine  of 
material  admirably  detailed  and  docu¬ 
mented. 

In  ‘The  Development  of  .(Elfric’s 
Second  Series  of  Catholic  Homilies' 
{ES),  M.  R.  Godden  reviews  Thorpe’s 
arrangement  and  numbering  of  the 
homilies  in  his  edition,  and  shows 
from  textual  and  palaeographic  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  series  contains  forty 
rather  than  Thorpe’s  forty-five  homi¬ 
lies.  Since,  however,  this  gives  us  a 
number  of  pieces  which  have  a 
traditional  concluding  formula  in  the 
middle,  the  author  presents  evidence 
to  suggest  that  ‘in  each  case  .(Elfric 
originally  composed  the  first  part  as  a 
homily  on  its  own  and  added  the 
second  part  later’,  a  practice  in  line 
with  his  general  tendency  to  offer 
‘much  more  scope  to  the  preacher  for 


Die  Regula  Sancti  Benedicti  in  England 
imd  Hire  altenglische  Ubersetzung  by 
Mechthild  Gretsch.  Miinchener  Universitats- 
Schriften:  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  zur 
Englischen  Philologie  vol.  2.  Munich: 
Wilhelm  Fink  Verlag.  pp.  viii  +  406.  DM  48. 


selection  and  arrangement’  in  the 
Second  Series  than  in  the  First. 
Sherman  M.  Kuhn,  in  asking  ‘Was 
^Ifric  a  Poet?’  (P0,  re-examines 
those  features  of  /Elfric’s  alliterative 
works  which  have  been  regarded  as 
either  confined  to  prose  or  out  of 
place  in  poetry.  He  shows  that  the 
traditionally  regarded  marks  of  prose 
(rhyme,  balance  and  antithesis,  word 
play  and  cursus)  are  either  not  in 
iElfric  or  found  in  any  case  equally 
frequently  in  poetry,  and  though  he 
agrees  that  ^Ifric’s  metrical  works 
obey  a  markedly  different  set  of  rules 
from  those  apparent  in  Beowulf,  yet 
‘we  may  have  been  too  narrow  in  our 
comparisons’  as  there  are  many 
alliterative  works  which  differ  from 
the  traditional  Old  English  poetry  in 
some  respects,  but  which  are  never¬ 
theless  regarded  as  poems,  some  of 
them  even  as  great  poems.  A  detailed 
comparison  of  .^Elfric’s  Life  of  St. 
Edmund  with  La3amon’s  Brut  and  An 
Exhortation  to  Christian  Living  leads 
him  to  provocative  views:  not  only 
was  iElfric  superior  to  some  poets 
(like  the  author  of  the  Exhortation)  in 
the  matter  of  poetic  inspiration  but 
‘transpose  his  style  into  the  language 
of  the  twelfth  century’  and  ‘it  is  the 
poetry  of  the  Brut'.  In  fact,  ‘all  of  the 
later  alliterative  tradition  owes  some¬ 
thing  to  yElfric’.  L.  O.  Besserman 
shows  in  ‘A  Note  on  the  Source  of 
.^Ifric’s  Homily  on  the  Book  of  Job’ 
(ELN)  that  .(Elfric’s  source  was 
Gregory’s  Moralia  rather  than  the 
Book  of  Job  itself,  and  suggests  that 
he  wrote  from  memory  rather  than 
translated  Gregory  direct. 

Finally,  Joseph  B.  Trahern,  Jr. 
prints  what  can  now  be  read  of  a 
brief  Old  English  text  in  the  eleventh- 
century  manuscript  CCCC  44,  show¬ 
ing  it  to  be  ‘Amalarius  Be  Becnum:  A 
Fragment  of  the  Liber  Officialis  in 
Old  English’  {Anglia),  and  adds  the 
relevant  passage  of  the  Latin. 


IV 
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This  chapter  is  arranged  as  follows : 

I.  General;  2.  Alliterative  Poetry;  3. 
The  Gawain-Poet;  4.  Piers  Plowman', 
5.  Romances;  6.  Gower,  Lydgate,  and 
Hoccleve;  7.  Middle  Scots  Poetry;  8. 
Lyrics  and  Miscellaneous  Verse;  9. 
Malory  and  Caxton;  10.  Other  Prose; 

II.  Drama.  Sections  1,  2,  4,  6,  and  11 
are  by  D.  J.  Williams;  Sections  3,  5, 
7,  8,  9,  and  10  are  by  R.  Allen. 

A  number  of  important  omissions 
unavoidable  this  year  will  be  covered 
in  the  next  volume.  Bibliographies  for 
the  year  will  be  found  in  the  MLA 
Bibliography,  NM,  and  ChauR. 

1.  GENERAL  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 

The  important  revision  of  the 
‘Wells’  ManuaP  continues  with  Vol¬ 
ume  IV  on  Middle  Scots  Writers, 
contributed  by  Florence  H.  Ridley, 
and  the  Chaucerian  Apocrypha,  by 
Rossell  Hope  Robbins.  With  this 
volume  the  bibliographical  coverage 
is  extended,  the  aim  now  being  com¬ 
pleteness  down  to  1971,  with  ‘selected 
important  studies’  to  the  time  of 
going  to  press. 

A  new  anthology  of  Middle  English 
Literature^  presents  a  wide  range  of 
prose  and  verse  from  the  Chronicle  to 

^  A  Manual  of  the  Writings  in  Middle 
English  1050-1500,  ed.  by  Albert  E.  Hartung. 
Volume  4.  The  Connecticut  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Hamden,  Conn.:  The 
Shoestring  P.  Archon  Books,  pp.  10+354 
(pp.  961-1315  of  the  whole).  $16-50. 

^  Middle  English  Literature,  ed.  by  Charles 
W.  Dunn  and  Edward  T.  Byrnes.  New  York ; 
Harcourt  Brace,  pp.  xii  +  564.  £3-65. 


Dunbar.  Glosses  accompany  the 
texts  on  an  attractively  designed  page, 
and  the  selection  includes  unusual 
choices,  like  the  Tale  of  Beryn.  A 
remarkable  number  of  poems  are 
given  complete,  such  as  the  Owl  and 
the  Nightingale,  The  Parlement  of  the 
Thre  Ages,  Pearl,  and  Sir  Gawain.  An 
introduction  sketches  the  cultural  and 
literary  background,  and  provides  a 
simple,  encouraging  account  of  the 
language.  This  material  is  expanded 
in  linguistic  appendices  on  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  the  verb,  and  dialectal  variation. 
There  are  six  plates  of  manuscripts 
with  partial  transcriptions  and  com¬ 
mentary.  An  account  of  versification 
is  spoiled  only  by  an  unnecessarily 
exhaustive  list  of  stanza  forms,  and 
the  comically  misleading  statement 
that  the  best  alliterative  verse  comes 
from  ‘the  West  Country’.  The  com¬ 
ments  preceding  each  piece  vary, 
some  being  full  and  helpful,  others 
merely  fussy.  This  is  typical  of  the 
whole  book:  a  table  awkwardly 
categorizing  the  works  by  audience, 
century,  and  genre  seems  superfluous, 
and  the  renaming  of  the  Passus  of 
Piers  Plowman  ‘Cantos’  rather  beside 
the  point.  The  point  seems  to  be  an 
introduction  to  literature  in  Middle 
English  that  will  encourage  the 
beginner,  but  also  enable  him  to  cover 
quite  a  lot  of  ground.  Made  with  the 
active  advice  of  many  American 
scholars,  and  designed  for  their 
teaching  context,  the  book  might  well 
have  wider  uses.  The  Medieval  English 
Literature  volume  of  the  Oxford 
Anthology  ranges  from  Old  English  to 
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Skelton.^  The  annotated  texts  are 
mainly  translations  or  moderniza¬ 
tions,  which  have  obvious  disadvant¬ 
ages.  In  a  sense  the  modernizations 
done  by  the  editor  are  preferable, 
since  their  openly  ambiguous,  transi¬ 
tional  nature  might  remind  a  reader 
of  the  presence  of  an  original  where  a 
thoroughgoing  version  like  Brian 
Stone’s  Sir  Gawain,  used  here,  need 
not.  The  introduction  and  the  pref¬ 
aces  to  each  text  are  nicely  judged  and 
informative,  and  there  is  an  especially 
interesting  ‘anthology  within  the 
anthology’  of  pieces  about  the  Other 
World.  The  book  also  includes  maps, 
illustrations  from  medieval  works  of 
art,  a  bibliography,  a  glossary  of 
terms,  and  an  index. 

The  editors  of  The  Medieval  World‘s 
speak  in  their  preface  of  the  attempt 
of  ‘the  medieval  mind’  to  create  a 
summa.  Such  an  idea,  they  say,  has 
nowadays  faded,  but  whether  their 
own  work  is  intended  as  itself  a 
summa,  although  of  narrower  focus, 
they  do  not  say.  The  multiple  author¬ 
ship  suggests  not.  At  any  rate  the 
result  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
essays,  some  in  the  nature  of  general 
surveys,  others  with  very  specific 
themes.  There  is  an  uneasy  relation¬ 
ship  throughout  between  the  com¬ 
prehensive  implications  of  the  whole 
and  the  individual  enterprises  of  the 
essayists,  and  between  a  European 
comparative  literature  approach  on 
one  hand  and  a  focus  on  English 
literature  on  the  other.  For  example, 
A.  C.  Spearlng’s  chapter,  ‘Medieval 


^  The  Oxford  Anthology  of  English  Litera¬ 
ture,  ed.  by  Frank  Kermode  and  John 
Hollander.  Medieval  English  Literature,  ed. 
by  J.  B.  Trapp.  London:  Oxford  U.P.  pp. 
xii  +  532.  32  pages  of  illustrations.  Paperback 
£1-95. 

^  Literature  and  Western  Civilization:  The 
Medieval  World,  ed.  by  David  Daiches  and 
Anthony  Thorlby.  London:  Aldus  Books, 
pp.  726.  £9-00. 


Religious  Drama’  is  almost  exclus¬ 
ively  about  the  Mystere  d’Adam  and 
the  English  mystery  cycles,  adopting 
a  very  specific  approach  to  them  as 
bourgeois  drama  with  a  content  of 
satire  and  contemporary  interest.  The 
separate  chapters  are  sometimes  so 
good  that  their  confinement  in  this 
ungainly  volume  is  unfortunate. 
There  are  essays  on  the  ‘Survival  of 
Culture’  and  on  European  languages, 
‘Christian  Thought’,  and  ideas  of 
history.  In  an  excellent  chapter  on 
‘Medieval  Rhetoric’  Peter  Dronke 
emphasizes  the  sometimes  excitingly 
original  variations  within  the  tradi¬ 
tion  after  St  Augustine,  in  the  hands 
of  Alberic  of  Monte  Cassino,  Geoffrey 
of  Vinsauf,  and  Dante.  In  ‘Bards, 
Minstrels,  and  Men  of  Letters’,  J.  A. 
Burrow  relates  changes  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  narrative  verse  to  the 
gradual  growth  of  habits  of  reading 
and  writing.  His  three  categories  lead 
to  useful  insights,  for  example,  in 
attempts  to  characterize  genres,  es¬ 
pecially  romance,  which  somehow 
belongs  to  none  of  the  three.  A  differ¬ 
ent  approach  appears  in  ‘The  Literacy 
of  the  Laity’  by  M.  B.  Parkes,  using 
English  evidence.  He  believes  the 
tendency  has  been  to  underestimate 
that  literacy  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Derek  Pearsall  writes  about  heroic 
literature  and  Elizabeth  Salter  gives 
surveys  of  ‘Courts  and  Courtly  Love’ 
and  the  lyric.  After  studies  of  other 
literatures,  the  volume  ends  with  an 
uneven  and  unreliable  account  of 
“'Piers  Plowman  and  the  Ricardian 
Age  in  Literature’  by  Stephen 
Medcalf,  who  is  interested  in  identify¬ 
ing  again  the  author  of  Pearl  (and  St. 
Erkenwald)  with  Ralph  Strode.  M&H 
is  devoted  mainly  to  the  theme  of 
‘Medieval  and  Renaissance  Spiritual¬ 
ity’.  The  articles  with  particular 
relevance  to  English  studies  are 
noticed  in  the  appropriate  sections 
below.  Claus  Uhlig’s  study  of  anti- 
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court  criticism  and  satire  in  England 
begins  from  the  twelfth  century.^ 
Deliberately  choosing  Gemeinplatz 
rather  than  the  more  fashionable  con¬ 
cept  of  topos,  his  aim  is  to  examine  the 
growth  and  structure  of  this  ‘com¬ 
monplace’  of  literature  and  moral 
philosophy,  and  to  show  its  usefulness 
for  the  ‘objective  interpretation  of 
literary  texts’.  From  such  writers  as 
John  of  Salisbury,  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  and  Walter  Map,  he 
traces  the  spread  of  ‘court  criticism’, 
finding  it  connected  not  only  with  the 
literature  of  instruction  for  princes, 
but  also  with  satire  and  animal 
fables.  The  first  part  concludes  with 
consideration  of  Langland  and 
Chaucer.  The  remainder  of  the  book 
deals  with  the  Renaissance  on  the 
Continent  and  its  effects  in  England, 
and  with  English  literature  critical  of 
the  court  up  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

Landscapes  and  Seasons  of  the 
Medieval  World^  is,  as  its  authors, 
Derek  Pearsall  and  Elizabeth  Salter, 
say,  neither  a  comprehensive  survey 
nor  a  consistent  thesis.  It  is  partly 
historical  and  partly  thematic  as  it 
considers  the  natural  and  man-made 
landscapes  which  appear  in  medieval 
literature  and  the  visual  arts.  There  is 
much  to  debate  and  disagree  with  in 
particular  interpretations,  but  the 
gathering  together  of  a  range  of 
material  from  classical  to  ‘Late 
Medieval’  is  bound  to  be  useful. 
Classical  realism  is  said  to  present  a 

^  Hofkritik  im  England  des  Mittelalters  und 
der  Renaissance.  Studien  zu  einem  Gemein- 
platz  der  europaischen  Moralistik,  by  Claus 
Uhlig.  Quellen  und  Forschungen  zur  Sprach- 
und  Kulturgeschichte  der  germanischen 
Volker.  Neue  Folge,  ed.  by  Stefan 
Sonderegger  and  Thomas  Finkenstaedt. 
Volume  56.  Berlin:  Walter  de  Gruyter.  pp. 
xiv+454. 

^  Landscapes  and  Seasons  of  the  Medieval 
World,  by  Derek  Pearsall  and  Elizabeth 
Salter.  London:  Paul  Elek.  pp.  xvi  +  252.  66 
Plates.  8  Colour  plates.  £8-80. 


harmony  between  the  worlds  of  man 
and  of  nature,  in  contrast  with  the 
medieval  distrust  of  natural  reality 
which  leads  to  ‘a  series  of  pockets  of 
civilization  in  an  alien  and  indifferent 
surround’.  In  the  early  Middle  Ages 
the  predominantly  rural  context  with 
castles  and  churches  makes  for  a 
landscape  confined  to  gardens.  A 
developed  landscape  art,  it  is  argued, 
is  urban  in  origin.  The  authors  discuss 
the  relation  between  symbolic  and 
‘academic’  landscapes  in  art  and  in 
the  literary  locus  amoenus.  A  chapter 
on  the  ‘Landscape  of  Paradise’  dis¬ 
cusses  the  complexity  of  available 
spiritual  and  literal  readings,  and 
decides  that  ‘typological  or  figural 
realism’  is  the  most  imaginatively 
effective  mode,  and  one  more  easily 
employed  in  literature  than  visual 
art.  ‘The  Enclosed  Garden’  is  given 
extensive  discussion,  including  pos¬ 
sible  Persian  influence  on  the  imag¬ 
ery;  symbolic  representations  of  the 
Virgin;  the  delights  and  dangers  of 
the  ‘planned  perfection’  in  the  Roman 
de  la  Rose.  The  ‘erber’  in  Pearl  is 
seen  as  deliberately  contrasted  with 
the  harvest  fields  beyond  it.  In  ‘The 
Landscape  of  the  Seasons’  we  see  the 
simultaneous  consciousness  of  muta¬ 
bility  and  of  a  divine  order  deriving 
from  individual  observation  schooled 
by  classical  traditions.  This  chapter 
shows  well  how  serious  even  the  more 
conventional  depictions  can  be,  but 
also  sets  apart  original  work  such  as 
that  of  the  Gawain-poei  for  the 
‘startling  and  evocative  natural 
images’  through  which  he  conveys 
‘the  quality  of  winter’.  There  is  an 
Appendix  of  passages  from  late 
medieval  English  and  Scots  literature. 
It  is  a  book  that  can  start  ideas, 
although  the  quality  of  the  pictures  is 
uneven.  Some  are  lavish  where  others 
are  too  small  or  dim  to  sustain  the 
points  that  are  made  from  them. 

Beryl  Rowland’s  Animals  with 
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Human  Faces^  is  also  a  book  of 
imagery,  illustrated  with  appropriate 
pictures  from  medieval  manuscripts. 
It  is  a  kind  of  informal  encyclopaedia 
giving  an  account  of  the  meanings 
attached  to  a  number  of  animals  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present, 
which  aims  to  show  ‘why  certain  ideas 
are  still  associated  with  specific 
animals’.  The  introduction  argues  the 
persistence  of  tradition  in  animal 
symbolism  and  the  importance  of 
knowing  the  not  always  obvious 
meanings  if  we  are  to  appreciate  a 
particular  author’s  skill  in  using  them. 
It  is  an  admirable  enterprise  unpre¬ 
tentiously  done.  Our  view  of  animal 
symbolism  can  sometimes  incline  to 
narrowness  by  the  necessity  of  histor¬ 
ically  justifying  some  localized  mean¬ 
ing.  This  book  can  broaden  the  view 
and  the  best  in  it  is  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  the  rarer  beasts.  The  refer¬ 
ences  are  full,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  scholars  will  not  be  ashamed  to 
cite  this  secondary  source  as  its 
author  suggests  they  might.  A  great 
medieval  scholar  is  commemorated 
with  yet  another  illustrated  book. 
Francis  Wormald’s  posthumously 
published  monograph  on  the  Win¬ 
chester  Psalter^  presents  the  work  of 
the  twelfth-century  English  illumin¬ 
ators  in  splendid  reproductions.  Here 
is  iconographic  material  of  lasting 
importance  in  literature  and  drama. 
The  manuscript  shows  a  particular 
interest  in  Last  Judgment  scenes 
which  was  perhaps  a  Winchester 
speciality.  In  ‘Towards  a  Literary 
Source  for  the  Scenes  of  the  Passion 
in  Queen  Mary’s  Psalter'  {JWCI), 
Marion  Roberts  discusses  an  unusual 
connexion  between  manuscript  illum- 

’’  Animals  with  Human  Faces,  by  Beryl 
Rowland.  Knoxville:  U.  of  Tennessee  P. 
pp.  XX+ 196.  $10-75. 

®  The  Winchester  Psalter,  by  Francis 
Wormald.  London:  Harvey  Miller  and 
Medcalf.  pp.  128.  134  Illustrations.  4  Colour 
Plates.  £14. 


ination  and  contemporary  vernacular 
literature,  if  only  by  way  of  a  common 
source. 

2.  ALLITERATIVE  POETRY 

The  view  that  Somer  Soneday  is 
about  the  death  of  Edward  II  or 
Richard  II  is  again  rightly  challenged. 
But  T.  M.  Smallwood’s  ‘Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Somer  Soneday'  (MjF)  also 
convincingly  proves  that  the  poem  as 
we  have  it  is  incomplete.  Editors  so 
far  have  printed  the  last  thirteen  lines 
as  a  single  stanza  reversing  the 
arrangement  of  the  earlier  stanzas  and 
making  a  kind  of  enclosed  form  for 
the  poem.  But  in  fact  the  last  five 
lines  should  be  separate,  since  they 
are  the  start  of  a  new  stanza  which 
describes  the  king  who  says.  Sum  sine 
regno.  This  fine  poem  (or,  we  should 
now  say,  fragment)  is  at  last  getting 
some  of  the  attention  it  deserves,  and 
is  certain  to  provide  a  subject  for 
more  argument. 

George  Kaiser  re-examines  the 
familiar  question  of  ‘Edward  III  and 
the  Alliterative  Morte  Arthure'  {Spec¬ 
ulum)  in  the  light  of  present-day 
evaluations  of  Edward  and,  more 
importantly,  of  English  views  of  that 
monarch  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  arguments  of  those  who  would 
see,  in  the  deeds  of  Arthur,  specific 
references  to  Edward’s  activities,  he 
rejects  on  the  grounds  that  they  dis¬ 
tort  and  simplify  the  historical 
situation.  In  particular  he  rejects  the 
‘Whig’  interpretation  of  the  king 
which  sees  the  poem  as  a  condemna¬ 
tion  of  his  campaigns.  Even  late  in 
the  reign  Bishop  Brunton,  lamenting 
the  plight  of  the  kingdom,  could  still 
look  with  nostalgia  on  the  earlier 
years.  If  there  is  a  correspondence 
between  Edward  and  the  poet’s 
Arthur,  it  is  in  their  both  being  great 
national  heroes.  The  tragic  fall  is  of 
more  general  significance  as  a  com¬ 
ment  on  a  universal  condition.  In 
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‘Submorphemic  Values:  Their  Con¬ 
tribution  to  Pattern  and  Meaning  in 
the  Morte  Arthure'  (Lang&S),  Marie 
Nelson  considers  in  particular  the 
possible  effects  of  the  repetitions  of 
alliterating  letters  over  several  lines. 
It  is  the  familiar  problem  of  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  sound  effects  to  poetry. 
The  general  conclusion,  that  the  poet 
probably  appreciated,  if  he  did  not 
demonstrably  intend,  some  relation¬ 
ships  between  his  alliterative  devices 
and  his  meaning,  seems  unexception¬ 
able. 

David  E.  Lampe  studies  ‘The 
Poetic  Strategy  of  the  Parlement  of 
the  Thre  Ages'  (ChauR).  Of  the  three 
problems,  the  long  introduction,  the 
allegorical  identities  of  the  figures  in 
the  debate,  and  the  function  of  Elde’s 
Worthies  speech,  his  main  concern  is 
the  first,  but  he  also  offers  solutions 
for  the  others.  He  considers  the 
iconographic  significance  of  the  flow¬ 
ers,  birds,  and  animals  in  the  hunting 
scene.  The  flowers  remind  of  transi¬ 
ence  and  suggest  remedies,  the  animals 
and  birds  correspond  to  the  attitudes 
and  nature  of  the  narrator  and  the 
figures  in  his  dream.  Elde  emerges  as 
a  wholly  reliable  figure  in  contrast  to 
the  other  two.  His  supposed  envy  and 
anger  are  attributed  to  him  by  a 
flawed  narrator.  In  his  comments  on 
the  grouping  of  the  three  figures,  as  in 
the  symbolic  reading  of  the  opening, 
Lampe  is  suggestive  rather  than 
wholly  convincing.  And  far  from 
showing  that  the  Worthies  speech  is 
relevant  and  necessary,  he  only  shows 
that  a  speech  of  some  kind  is.  One 
feels  that  this  ‘minor  masterpiece’  is 
still  escaping  the  rigidity  implied  by 
the  approaches  of  its  interpreters, 
rather  as  do  the  hunts  in  Sir  Gawain. 

In  ‘Number  Structure  in  St. 
Erkenwald’  (AnM),  Russell  A.  Peck 
follows  up  McAlindon’s  analysis 
(YiV  51)  to  show  how  structure 
supports  theme  ‘through  a  conven¬ 


tional  number  symbolism’.  Accepting 
the  reality  of  a  quatrain  arrangement 
(which  means  the  poet  is  found  jugg¬ 
ling  stanzas  of  two  and  five  lines  to 
keep  things  straight).  Peck  finds  eight 
to  be  the  key  number  by  a  stanza 
count.  He  enumerates  the  connota¬ 
tions:  baptism,  justice,  return,  re¬ 
union,  transformation,  and  blessed¬ 
ness.  The  judge’s  riddle  about  when 
he  lived  is  made  ‘a  numerological 
crux’.  Peck  arguing  for  the  manu¬ 
script  reading.  The  break  in  allitera¬ 
tion  here  would  be  ‘designed  to  call 
attention  to  the  enigma  through  its 
very  discord’.  One  imagines  Peck 
would  prefer  to  see  this  poem  con¬ 
sidered  amongst  those  of  the  Gawain- 
poet.  Edward  E.  Foster  and  Gail 
Gilman  criticize  ‘The  Text  of  William 
of  Palerne'  (NM)  as  it  appears  in 
Skeat’s  1867  edition.  Checking  against 
the  manuscript  produces  results  of 
four  kinds:  Skeat’s  divergences  from 
the  manuscript;  silent  interpretative 
procedures  by  the  same  editor; 
criticisms  of  emendations  proposed 
by  Madden,  Skeat,  and  Kaluza; 
proposed  new  emendations. 

3.  THE  GAWAIN-POET 

With  a  compact  collection  of  trans¬ 
lated  analogues  of  Sir  Gawain  and  the 
Green  Knight  from  Old  Irish,  Old 
French  and  Middle  English®  Elisabeth 
Brewer  has  supplied  the  student’s 
need  for  handy  background  material 
in  accessible  form.  The  volume 
unfortunately  does  not  include  the 
Old  High  German  analogues,  but 
several  versions  of  the  Carados  in 
verse  and  prose  are  given;  a  quotation 
from  Henderson’s  translation  of  the 
Fled  Bricrend  heads  the  volume,  the 
remaining  translations  being  by  Mrs 
Brewer.  The  book  is  in  two  sections 

®  From  Cuchulainn  to  Gawain,  Sources  and 
analogues  of  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight, 
by  Elisabeth  Brewer.  Cambridge;  D.  S. 
Brewer,  pp.  101.  £2. 
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corresponding  to  the  Beheading  and 
Exchange  of  Winnings  themes.  Per¬ 
haps  more  help  could  have  been 
given,  especially  in  the  Irish  ana¬ 
logues,  with  background  information 
on  dates,  provenance  and  interpretat¬ 
ive  comment,  which  does  appear  in 
rudimentary  form  from  time  to  time. 
It  is  a  pity  that  several  spelling  mis¬ 
takes  and  printer’s  errors  mar  the 
text,  the  most  confusing  of  which  are 
absence  of  page  reference  in  a  note  on 
p.  14  and  the  omission  of  the  heading 
The  Green  Knight  on  p.  83. 

In  re-opening  discussion  on  sources 
of  Sir  Gawain,  W.  R.  J.  Barron 
declares  in  ‘French  romance  and  the 
structure  of  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green 
Knight,^°  that  preconceptions  about 
the  nature  of  the  source  are  critically 
misleading,  prejudging  the  thematic 
intentions  of  poet  and  ignoring  poem 
for  mechanics  of  plotting.  A  dialogue 
between  source-hunters  and  analysts 
of  style  would  enhance  the  poet’s 
reputation  for  subtlety  of  form  and 
meaning,  and  in  a  preliminary  exer¬ 
cise  on  these  lines  Barron  notes  the 
ambivalent  duality  of  the  folk-tale 
motif,  where  traditionally  the  events 
of  the  third  day  break  the  pattern  of 
the  previous  two  and  ‘uneasy  ambigu¬ 
ities’  apparently  conceal  but  ulti¬ 
mately  underline  the  thematic  inten¬ 
tion.  Minor  variations  in  the  parallel 
patterning  continually  refute  conven¬ 
tional  expectations  and  point  up 
departures  from  accepted  norms  of 
behaviour  and  judgement,  raising 
questions  about  those  norms.  The 
fusion  of  structure  and  theme  shows 
the  poet’s  originality. 

Examining  the  analogy  between  the 
hunts  and  Gawain’s  behaviour,  Peter 
McClure  in  ‘Gawain’s  Mesure  and 

In  Studies  in  Medieval  Literature  and 
Languages  in  memory  of  Frederick  Whitehead. 
ed.  by  W.  Rothwell,  W.  R.  J.  Barron,  David 
Blamires,  and  Lewis  Thorpe.  Barnes  and 
Noble.  Manchester  U.P.  pp.  viii  +  403.  £6. 


the  significance  of  the  Three  Hunts  in 
Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight' 
{MP)  discovers  further  complex  para¬ 
llels  of  situation,  showing  that 
Gawain’s  courtesy  on  the  first  two 
days  results  because  he  does  not 
behave  like  the  deer  and  the  boar, 
these  animals  signifying  the  human 
weaknesses  he  must,  and  largely  does, 
control,  as  Bertilak  controls  Nature  at 
large  in  the  hunts.  Mesure  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  the  greatest  virtue,  ‘rule  of  all 
wisdom’,  for  knights,  specifically  in 
the  virtues  of  courage  and  courtesy  to 
women,  which  the  Beheading  Game 
and  the  lady  test,  and  the  deer  in  their 
panic  contrast  with  Gawain  who 
courteously  admits  the  claim  of  cap¬ 
ture,  while  the  boar,  type  of  luxuria 
and  overbold,  contrasts  with  Gawain 
who  declines.  The  distinction  between 
all  three  animals  lies  in  the  way  each 
prepares  for  death,  and  parallels 
between  the  hunts  and  Gawain’s  own 
preparation  for  death  continue 
through  Fitt  IV  as  he  avoids  both 
terror  and  rash  courage,  flight  and 
‘debate’,  despite  incitement  to  fear 
and  anger  by  the  Green  Knight  all 
through  the  poem,  finally  provoking 
the  Green  Knight  to  a  surprising  dis¬ 
play  of  mesure  himself. 

Rudiger  ZimmCrmann  in  ‘Verbal 
Syntax  and  Style  in  Sir  Gawain  and 
the  Green  Knight'  (ES)  attempts  to 
explain  the  poet’s  often-noted  shifts 
from  preterite  tense  to  perfect  or 
narrative  present,  from  active  to 
passive  voice  and  indicative  to  sub¬ 
junctive  mood.  From  the  unmarked 
preterite  of  narration  the  poet  moves 
to  perfect  in  direct  address  and,  sig¬ 
nificantly,  to  show  transition  in 
parallel  scenes.  Narrative  present 
usually  describes  main  characters  in 
the  action  or  their  setting,  or  contrasts 
one  character  or  group  against 
another,  controls  pace,  or  indicates 
simultaneity  of  action.  Mood  is  used 
to  characterize  persons:  Gawain’s 
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discourses  in  long  hypotactical  clauses 
are  replaced,  when  he  is  under  stress 
by  brusquer  indicatives. 

W.  A.  Davenport  in  ‘Sir  Gawain’s 
Courteous  “Whoa!”’  (ELN)  shows 
that  ‘hoo’  (GGK  2327-2330),  far  from 
being  humorous  or  brusque,  is  an 
accepted  chivalric  term  for  stopping 
combat.  Sir  Gawain’s  term  ‘hende’  as 
an  address,  and  his  use  of  ‘hoo’  are 
reminders  to  the  Green  Knight  to 
behave  as  a  gentleman. 

Commenting  on  a  notorious  crux  in 
the  bedroom  scene  in  Sir  Gawain 
‘“Thagh  I  were  burde  bryghtest” — 
GGK  1283-1287’  (ChauR)  George 
Sanderlin  notes  that  Morris’s  emend¬ 
ation  ‘ho  were  ...  the  burne’  is 
adopted  by  two  later  editors  and 
rejected  by  Tolkien-Gordon-Davis 
who  attempt  to  evade  the  problem¬ 
atic  shift  in  point  of  view  to  Lady 
Bercilak  by  two  different  sets  of 
punctuation.  Sanderlin  proposes  to 
keep  the  manuscript  reading,  with  the 
lady  attributing  Gawain’s  reluctance 
to  make  love  to  his  forthcoming 
ordeal,  which  she  would  have  learned 
of  presumably  from  her  husband 
when  he  sent  her  to  tempt  Gawain. 
Inconsistencies,  and  equally,  shifts  in 
point  of  view  occur  in  earlier  writers 
who  preferred  the  omniscient  view¬ 
point.  In  fact  the  existing  reading 
provides  another  example  of  parallel¬ 
ism  and  makes  the  lady  more  three- 
dimensional. 

J.  D.  Burnley  points  out  in  a  note 
on  ‘Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight, 
lines  3-7’  {NQ)  that  a  parallel  passage 
in  Purity,  using  the  phrase  ‘Hit  watz’, 
refers  certainly  to  Lot’s  wife  of  the 
previous  line,  contrasted  with  her 
daughters  by  means  of  a  clause  be¬ 
ginning  ‘bot’;  hence  the  anonymous 
traitor  and  Aeneas,  famed  in  the 
Middle  Ages  for  his  desertion  of 
Dido,  are  one  and  the  same. 

Larry  M.  Sklute,  in  ‘Expectation 
and  Fulfillment  in  Pearl’  (PQ),  em¬ 


phasizes  the  ambivalent  response  of 
the  reader,  both  identifying  with  and 
criticizing  the  standpoint  of  the 
dreamer,  feeling  a  consolation  not 
necessarily  shared  by  the  dreamer  at 
the  close.  The  poem  operates  as  an 
interaction  between  Reason  and  reas¬ 
oning  as  the  dreamer  struggles  to 
understand  instead  of  accepting  Faith, 
as  eventually  he  is  made  to.  The 
courtly  style,  while  imprisoning  the 
dreamer’s  understanding  in  his  own 
terminology,  acts  to  alert  the  reader 
to  the  wider  implications  of  the  loss. 
The  argument  of  the  poem  centres  on 
the  occurrence  of  loss  and  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  grace,  but  it  is  directed  to  the 
dreamer’s  reason  whereas  his  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  will  to  accept  grace.  The 
vision  of  Jerusalem  finally  unites  the 
elements  of  experience  and  authority, 
earlier  emotional  frustrations  being 
finally  resolved  in  the  last  stanza. 

By  comparing  ‘The  PccrZ-Dreamer 
and  the  “Hyne”  in  the  Vineyard 
Parable’  (PQ),  Ann  Douglas  finds  an 
identification  in  this  central  exem- 
plum  between  the  envy  of  the  worker 
who  arrived  late  at  the  vineyard  and 
the  dreamer’s  resentment  at  his 
Pearl’s  good  fortune;  the  dreamer  is 
the  ‘Old  Adam’.  Medieval  commen¬ 
tators  saw  the  parable  as  an  exem- 
plum  of  envy  and  a  warning  against 
sloth,  which  both  ‘hyne’  and  dreamer 
seem  guilty  of.  Like  Sklute,  Douglas 
warns  against  over-sympathy  with  the 
dreamer,  who  is  obsessed  with  his 
mistaken  ‘right’  and  responds  self- 
centredly  to  his  experience.  In  retell¬ 
ing  the  parable,  the  Pearl-maiden  uses 
the  dreamer’s  favourite  complaints, 
the  references  to  the  Passion  pointing 
to  true,  uncomplaining  suffering 
which  brings  the  dreamer  to  the 
acceptance  of  becoming  a  ‘homly 
hyne’. 

John  Gatta  Jr.  follows  Spearing’s 
transformational  approach  to  the 
Pearl  symbol  in  ‘Transformation 
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Symbolism  and  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Mass  in  Pearl'  (MP),  combining  this 
with  earlier  views  of  the  poem  as  an 
allegory  of  the  Eucharist.  The  poem  is 
neither  mystical  contemplacio  nor 
entirely  consolatio,  for  a  link  between 
the  sensory  and  spiritual  worlds  is 
effected  in  the  poem’s  form  and  style, 
in  keeping  with  Thomist  philosophy, 
while  Pearl  leads  her  father  to  God 
through  not  in  spite  of  earthly  love. 
So  far  the  argument  holds,  but  the 
attempt  to  view  the  poem  as  an  echo 
of  the  Mass,  Liturgy  of  Word  and 
Eucharist  being  paralleled  in  the 
dreamer’s  instruction  and  sacrament¬ 
al  visionary  experience  in  the  view  of 
Jerusalem,  is  forced,  not  least  since 
the  encounter  with  the  girl  is  already 
part  of  a  vision,  while  equation  be¬ 
tween  the  Offertory  at  Mass  and  the 
dreamer’s  self-renunciation  is  fanci¬ 
fully  ingenious.  Gatta  concedes  how¬ 
ever  that  the  poem  is  not  about  the 
Mass,  but  uses  eucharistic  transform¬ 
ation  patterns  to  help  illuminate  the 
dreamer’s  grief  transformed  into 
willing  sacrifice  of  his  child. 

Michael  M.  Foley  provides  ‘A 
Bibliography  of  Purity  {Cleanness), 
1864-1972’  (ChauR),  accepting  Purity 
as  the  better  title  and  providing  a 
short  introduction  showing  renewed 
interest  in  the  poem  in  the  last  thirty 
years  in  spite  of  neglect  of  Patience 
and  Purity  in  most  recent  biblio¬ 
graphies.  The  bibliography  follows 
the  pattern  of  Anderson’s  in  his 
edition  of  Patience  and  includes  un¬ 
published  doctoral  theses  and  pub¬ 
lished  items  which  include  substantial 
comment  on  Purity. 

David  C.  Fowler’s  ‘Cruces  in 
Cleanness'  {MP)  offers  solutions  to 
cruces  in  nine  passages  in  the  hope  of 
inspiring  further  elucidations  of  a 
‘fascinating  poem’.  Line  216:  his  tour 
ryche  is  interpreted,  following  Cursor 
Mundi  481-88  as  ‘his  rich  tower’; 
line  596  honysez  has  the  same  mean¬ 


ing  ‘shame’  as  its  French  etymon 
while  tykle  in  655  means  ‘wantonness’ 
and  blood  (686)  is  ‘people,  nation’.  In 
1155  pen  is  ‘than’  rather  than  ‘when’, 
pointing  comparison  between 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  more  impi¬ 
ous  son.  An  emendation  of  1231a 
provides  ‘To-calde  wer  alle  Calde’: 
‘though  all  Chaldea  and  peoples  of 
India  were  called  together’;  he^ed 
1584  is  a  rare  preterite  of  hoten  and 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  hirsute  state 
should  read  flowed,  ‘locks  .  .  .  flowed 
around  him’.  Finally,  in  1764,  a 
climactic  line,  ‘foundej’  means  ‘look 
for’ :  ‘then  each  seeks  companionship 
for  the  rest  of  the  night.’ 

W.  Michael  Grant  writes  on 
‘Comedy,  Irony  and  Compassion  in 
Patience'  {WVUB)  claiming  that 
‘dialogue,  irony  and  dramatic  con¬ 
flict’  give  the  poem  ‘a  subtle  strain  of 
comedy’  entirely  missing  from  the 
Vulgate  account,  but  offers  little  that 
is  new  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
noted  either  Anderson’s  edition  or 
Spearing’s  criticism  in  The  Gawain- 
Poet.  Grant  finds  Jonah  unchanged 
and  unenlightened  after  his  consider¬ 
able  travels  and  dual  lesson  from 
God,  though  the  comedy  in  the  poem 
is  tempered  and  the  work  enriched  by 
the  poet’s  compassionate  treatment  of 
men  and  animals,  which  he  also 
shows  in  Purity. 

4.  PIERS  PLOWMAN 

The  Search  for  St  Truth  by  Mary 
Carruthers^^  is  in  tune  with  some 
other  recent  studies  in  locating  the 
fundamental  concerns  of  the  poem  in 
language  and  meaning  themselves. 
Langland  analyses  words  as  tools 
capable  both  of  revealing  truth  and 
corrupting  understanding.  Professor 
Carruthers  is  not  denying  the  place  of 

“  The  Search  for  St.  Truth:  A  Study  of 
Meaning  in  'Piers  Plowman',  by  Mary 
Carruthers.  Evanston:  Northwestern  U.P. 
pp.  xi-|- 174.  $6-50. 
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moral,  social  and  apocalyptic  themes, 
but  characterizes  these  as  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  central  subject,  which  is 
epistemological.  The  question  of  the 
whole  poem  is  in  Passus  I  as  usual, 
but  it  is  not  the  dreamer  asking  about 
his  soul.  It  is  ‘Mercy,  Madam,  what 
may  this  bymene?’  Refusing  to  defend 
its  haphazard  movement  as  something 
else  basically  simple,  she  sees  the 
poem  as  a  search  by  Langland  of  the 
language  of  allegory  itself.  Passus  I 
shows  the  failure  of  orthodox  rhetoric 
to  reach  Will,  which  is  not  all  Will’s 
own  fault.  Anarchy  of  language 
generates  social  corruption  in  the 
first  vision.  Conscience  and  Piers  are 
seen  as  alternative  guides,  with  Piers 
choosing  ‘figural  action’  after  the 
failure  of  his  ‘map’.  What  Piers 
has  learned  at  the  end  of  the  Visio  is 
how  both  words  and  works  are  signs. 
Will’s  taking  Dowel  as  a  noun,  not  a 
verb,  is  a  mistake  about  ‘kynde’,  and 
‘kynde’  becomes  the  focus  for  his 
search.  One  of  the  most  inviting 
notions  of  this  persuasive  book  is  a 
thoroughgoing  relation  of  the  very 
changes  in  narrative  method  to  the 
progress  of  Will’s  understanding.  A 
radical  change  to  a  figural  mode 
initiated  by  Patience  culminates  in  a 
redeemed  language  of  ‘inversion  of 
everyday  meaning’.  But  the  final 
passus  show  that  even  this  cannot 
reach  the  folk  of  the  field.  The  end  is  a 
deliberate  negation  of  all  the  themes 
so  far.  The  old  language  is  destroyed, 
but  perhaps  Piers  is  one  term  from  the 
new.  Even  the  unfinishedness  of  the 
poem  is  deliberate,  an  expression  of 
Langland’s  continued  search.  The 
book  could  do  with  an  index, 
especially  since,  with  so  many  good 
individual  readings,  it  becomes  essen¬ 
tial  to  be  able  to  assess  precisely 
where  they  either  contradict  or  enrich 
each  other.  This  version  is  one  that 
can  accommodate  the  readings  of 
several  other  critics. 


‘The  Plowshare  of  the  Tongue:  The 
Progress  of  a  Symbol  from  the  Bible 
to  Piers  Plowman’  (MS)  is  not,  says 
Stephen  A.  Barney,  ‘a  subtle  reading’, 
but  his  argument  for  understanding 
the  figure  of  Piers  in  the  light  of 
traditional  meanings  penetrates  and 
illuminates  many  areas  of  the  poem. 
He  traces  the  exegesis  of  agricultural 
symbolism,  and  makes  a  telling 
critical  comparison  with  French  alleg¬ 
orical  visions,  to  provide  a  basis  for 
his  case  that  Piers  is  no  ‘representat¬ 
ive  of  the  honest  labourer’  but  from 
the  start  a  ‘purveyor  of  grace’.  The 
details  and  consequences  of  this 
‘polemical  attempt’  are  many,  but 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  are  the 
special  use  made  of  the  clergy  in  the 
Visio  and,  in  particular,  the  reading 
of  the  C  text  ‘autobiographical’ 
addition  as  a  predominantly  agri¬ 
cultural  image  designed  to  help 
readers  interpret  the  coming  half-acre 
allegory.  Barney  sees  Langland  as  a 
‘reformer’  in  that  he  is  putting  new 
life  into  the  old  exegetical  tradition, 
and  he  makes  suggestions  for  some 
promising  lines  of  further  approach. 
Katherine  Bache  Trower  finds  ‘Tem¬ 
poral  Tensions  in  the  Visio  of  Piers 
Plowman'  (MS).  Her  interpretation  is 
very  different  from  Barney’s,  but  also 
seeks  to  account  for  the  symbolism 
and  authority  of  Piers,  and  for  some 
of  the  C  text  alterations.  She  connects 
the  ploughman  as  preacher  with 
traditional  views  of  salvation  history. 
The  C  text  revises  the  time  references 
so  that  Piers  is  no  longer  a  pre- 
Christian  figure.  The  events  are  set  in 
the  present  with  reference  to  a  future 
‘harvest’.  For  her  Piers’s  change  of 
mind  in  the  A  and  B  pardon  scenes 
marks  a  significant  turn  in  the  poem, 
where  Barney  thinks  it  is  merely  a 
repetition  of  the  content  of  the  second 
vision  as  a  whole  (the  cultivation  of 
the  heart)  and  therefore  omitted  as 
redundant  in  C.  Trower  is  attempting 
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to  expand  Rosemary  Woolf’s  reading 
of  the  pardon  episode,  in  seeing  the 
pardon  as  a  reprieve  and  the  vision  as 
dramatizing  a  transition  between  the 
old  and  new  dispensations.  The  same 
writer  also  studies  ‘The  Figure  of 
Hunger  in  Piers  Plowman’  {ABK). 
She  interprets  Hunger  on  three  levels, 
as  famine,  as  lack  of  spiritual  food, 
and  as  the  hunger  of  the  folk  for 
Christ  and  of  Christ  for  souls,  and 
apportions  his  actions  in  the  vision 
among  them.  On  the  third  level 
Hunger  is  a  figure  of  Christ-like 
authority  as  both  judge  and  healer. 
The  first  labours  undertaken  at  his 
instigation  are  caused  by  spiritual 
need,  but  Hunger’s  later  demands  are 
external  and  meant  to  contrast  Piers 
and  the  folk  in  their  attitude  to 
physical  goods.  The  pardon  scene  is 
said  to  complete  a  movement  initiated 
here,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
connect  the  Hunger  episode  with  the 
rest  of  the  poem.  Britton  J.  Harwood 
considers  the  roles  of  two  other 
personifications.  In  ‘Clergye  and  the 
Action  of  the  Third  Vision  in  Piers 
Plowman’  (MP),  he  understands  Will’s 
search  in  that  vision  as  a  search  for 
ways  of  knowing  in  a  crisis  of  belief. 
Clergy  stands  for  the  perception  of 
Christ’s  love  in  Scripture,  but  in  this 
crisis  Will  remains  outside  its  influ¬ 
ence  and  is  dismissive  of  it.  Harwood 
suggests  several  reasons  why  Clergy 
‘does  not  always,  or  perhaps  just  no 
longer,  offer  the  vision  of  God’,  such 
as  the  triumph  of  letter  over  spirit  in 
Bible  studies,  or  Ockhamist  epistem¬ 
ology.  Will  is  seen  as  moving  from 
looking  for  God  in  the  authority  of 
others  to  God’s  presence  in  the  effects 
of  creation  (Ockhamist  alternatives). 
In  the  process  Will  argues  that  he  is 
safe  without  his  own  faith,  through 
baptism  and  purgatory,  mistaking 
Trajan  as  an  ally.  Will’s  view  of 
poverty  is  similarly  hopeful.  ‘Lib- 
erum-Arbitrium  in  the  C-Text’ 


(PQ)  is  the  subject  of  Harwood’s 
second  study.  This  personification 
stands  for  one  of  the  possibilities  of 
Will’s  own  mind,  a  power  of  choice 
combining  will  and  reason,  which  he 
does  not  yet  possess.  The  exposition 
of  the  Tree  of  Charity  is  a  description 
(rather  than  a  demonstration)  of  the 
liberum-arbitrium  of  someone  in  a 
state  of  grace  resisting  a  fall  from 
charity.  The  scene  demonstrates  the 
uselessness  of  this  power  of  choice  in 
unregenerate  man.  When  the  Second 
Person  seizes  a  prop  we  move  from  an 
analogy  in  the  human  mind  to  the 
actual  workings  of  God’s  scheme. 

Thomas  D.  Hill  discovers,  in  ‘The 
Light  that  Blew  the  Saints  to  Heaven : 
Piers  Plowman  B  V.  495-503’  (RES), 
not  a  case  of  textual  corruption  or  the 
poet’s  loss  of  control,  but  ‘a  highly 
disciplined  and  learned  allusion’.  The 
‘light’  refers  to  the  Son  leaping  from 
the  Father  and  depends  on  the 

traditional  interpretation  of  fiat  lux 
as  the  creation  of  the  Son.  The 
blowing  of  the  saints  to  heaven  is  a 
bold  reference  to  the  action  of  the 
holy  spiritus  as  breath  of  God.  A 
similar  use  of  breath  comes  in 

Passus  XVIII,  combining  two  senses 
of  sound  and  word. 

5.  ROMANCES 

A  stimulating  work  which  will 

probably  initiate  many  lines  of 
enquiry  rather  than  provide  any  final 
assessment  appears  in  John  Stevens’ 
Medieval  Romanced^  Romance  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  French,  English  and 
German,  is  set  against  permanent 

qualities  in  literature  by  a  not 
altogether  convincing  opening  chapter 
using  Henry  James’  The  American  and 
Conrad’s  The  Shadow-Line,  with  the 
aim  of  showing  similar  ideals  and 
symbols  in  modern  literature  to  those 

Medieval  Romance,  by  John  Stevens. 
London;  Hutchinson,  pp.  255.  Cloth  £3  00, 
paper  £1-75. 
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informing  the  medieval  world-view 
;  and  its  literary  expression  in  romance. 
Further  chapters  explore  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  man  and  his  environment  in 
medieval  literature,  from  his  ideals  in 
love,  in  the  concept  of  the  ‘gentil’ 
man,  the  exploration  of  the  Self  and 
the  roles  first  of  the  marvellous  then 
of  religion  in  romance.  Most  helpful 
are  the  final  chapters.  In  these  the 
differences  between  medieval  romance 
and  later  forms  of  fiction  are  anal¬ 
ysed,  the  symbolic  and  figural  ap¬ 
proaches  to  experience  being  shown 
in  relation  to  La  Queste  del  Saint 
Graal  and  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  the 
former  being  ‘retrospective  allegoriz¬ 
ing’,  the  latter  ‘radical  allegory’,  while 
the  lais  of  Marie  de  France  present 
images  in  a  form  which  must  be 
termed  ‘symbolic  story’.  Verisimili¬ 
tude  is  not  aimed  at:  Gawain  is 
exemplary  of  medieval  ideals  with 
many  enriching  details  of  presenta¬ 
tion  but  without  the  individuality  of 
a  hero  in  a  novel,  though  Troilus  is 
not  unmixed  with  ‘real’  touches,  and 
Pandarus,  while  a  typical  ‘go-be¬ 
tween’,  becomes  a  ‘character’  through 
the  baffling  complexities  he  exhibits 
but  is  not  ‘psychologically  conceived.’ 
An  illuminating  outline  is  given  of  the 
central  importance  of  the  art  of 
‘dalliance’  as  a  discursive  element  in 
medieval  romance  and  of  the  aesthetic 
assumptions  of  rethorik  with  its 
unindividualized  and  intellectual  ex¬ 
position  of  emotional  dilemmas.  The 
chapter  on  the  poet  as  storyteller 
neatly  avoids  the  extremes  of  criticism 
by  reminding  us  of  the  dual  role  of 
the  court  poet,  approaching  his  audi¬ 
ence  with  the  same  deft  compliments 
used  by  his  characters  but  achieving 
detachment  simultaneously  by 
appeal  to  his  patrons,  his  sources  or 
a  dream-setting;  the  exploitation  of 
the  narrator  in  Troilus  shows  Chaucer 
as  supreme  exponent  of  the  narrator’s 
art.  A  final  note  on  the  historical 


evolution  of  French  and  English 
romance  will  be  indispensable  to 
undergraduate  readers  who  may,  per¬ 
haps,  find  the  range  of  the  book  too 
extensive. 

They  are  more  obviously  catered 
for  in  a  new  collection  of  six  Middle 
English  tail-rhyme  romances  by 
Maldwyn  Mills  which  contains  The 
Sege  of  Melayne,  Emare,  Octavian, 
Sir  Isumbras,  Sir  Gowther  and  Sir 
Amadaced^  The  less  linguistically 
adept  student  is  helped  by  marginal 
and  footnote  glossing,  though  the 
appeal  of  these  romances  to  the  lay¬ 
man  is  doubtful.  The  introduction  is 
aimed  at  the  more  serious  student  and 
the  notes,  presenting  variant  readings, 
often  extensively  quoted,  seem  to  be 
of  more  advanced  scholarly  interest. 
If  the  general  student  does  penetrate 
this  far,  he  will  be  rewarded  by  many 
useful  cross-references  to  other  medi¬ 
eval  romances  in  French  and  English 
and  some  useful  explanation  of 
romance  motifs  and  symbolism.  The 
introduction  places  non-cyclic  ro¬ 
mances  in  three  categories:  ‘chival¬ 
rous’;  heroic,  with  stress  on  com¬ 
munal  fighting;  and  ‘edifying’,  with 
emphasis  on  suffering,  expiatory  or 
gratuitous,  indicating  that  each  ro¬ 
mance  may  well  comprise  two  or  all 
three  of  these  approaches.  The 
attempt  at  classification  clearly  breaks 
down  almost  at  once,  and  the  seeming 
contradictions  produced  may  well 
confuse  students,  though  any  attempt 
to  clarify  the  confusions  of  the  genre 
must  be  welcome.  The  introductory 
survey  offers  some  sound  critical 
judgements,  ranging  usefully  over  the 
related  French  and  English  romances, 
with  observations  on  the  laconic  style 
of  these  romances  and  their  handling 
of  the  supernatural.  An  account  of 
scribal  treatment  of  copy  concludes 

“  Six  Middle  English  Romances  ed.  by 
Maldwyn  Mills.  London:  Dent.  pp.  xxxiiiH- 
224.  Cloth  £2-75,  paper  £1-40. 
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puzzlingly  that  the  editor’s  task  is  to 
produce  the  most  readable  rather 
than  most  accurate  version,  which, 
while  true  of  a  popular  edition  like 
this,  cannot  be  a  general  rule  and  even 
here  leads  one  to  wonder  about  the 
choice  of  the  Cotton  Caligula  version 
of  Isumbras. 

The  first  volume  of  O.  D.  Macrae- 
Gibson’s  edition  of  Of  Arthour  and  of 
Merlin^*  contains  the  Auchinleck  and 
Lincoln’s  Inn  versions  in  parallel 
form,  the  latter  supplemented  after  its 
conclusion  and  where  defective  by  the 
closely  related  Percy  Folio  version. 
Elsewhere  the  Percy  manuscript  with 
the  other  three  is  represented  by  such 
variants  as  are  significant  for  estab¬ 
lishing  the  two  main  texts  and  their 
relationship,  which  will  be  discussed 
in  the  second  volume,  together  with 
scribal  practice,  and  variations  which 
are  mere  miscopying  in  the  earlier 
Kdlbing  edition.  The  texts,  which  rest 
on  independent  transcripts  from  the 
manuscripts,  are  conservative :  no 
corrections  are  attempted  for  more 
complex  confusions  in  the  Lincoln’s 
Inn  manuscript.  A  very  happy  com¬ 
promise  has  been  adopted  in  the 
system  of  punctuation,  whereby  a 
minimum  of  modern  punctuation  has 
been  used,  so  preserving  all  intended 
or  possible  ambiguities  of  meaning, 
and  suggesting  the  flow  and  intona¬ 
tion  of  an  original  performance,  yet 
with  those  hints  of  syntactic  patterns 
the  modern  reader  finds  essential  for 
convenience. 

Amis  and  Amiloun  is  not  commonly 
thought  highly  of,  argues  Kathryn 
Hume  in  "Amis  and  Amiloun  and  the 
Aesthetics  of  Middle  English  Ro¬ 
mance’  {SP),  perhaps  because  of 
misconceptions  about  the  romance 
form,  and  what  is  achieved  in  Amis. 

Of  Arthour  and  of  Merlin  ed.  O.  D. 
Macrae-Gibson.  Vol.  1 ;  Text.  O.U.P.  for 
E.E.T.S.  pp.  xiv -1-367.  2  plates.  £2-50. 


Defining  romance  as  ‘a  short  secular 
narrative’  she  identifies  the  governing 
rules  as  careful  presentation  of  fact, 
narrative  economy  and  suitability  of 
story  to  form.  The  author  of  Amis 
begins  succinctly,  avoids  digression 
and  repetition  and  uses  symmetry 
with  variation  to  draw  the  two  parts 
together.  Structure  in  romance  is 
closely  related  to  theme  and  moral. 
Amis  is  not  as  illogical  as  is  claimed  if 
it  is  understood  in  relation  to  the 
source:  the  author  replaces  Amiloun’s 
leprosy  as  punishment  for  bigamy  by 
an  ambiguity  about  the  loyal  res¬ 
ponses  of  the  two  friends;  emotional 
balance,  she  claims,  justifies  the 
inherent  ethical  problems,  and,  to¬ 
gether  with  distinct  characterization, 
subtle  narrative  detail,  and  use  of 
doublet  scenes,  makes  this  an  excell¬ 
ent  specimen  of  the  genre,  for  which, 
she  urges,  a  new  evaluation  is  needed. 

K.  S.  Kiernan  presents  a  cogent 
argument  for  reading  The  Squire  of 
Low  Degree  as  a  burlesque  in  ‘Undo 
your  Door  and  the  Order  of  Chivalry’ 
{SP).  Undo  Your  Door,  de  Worde  and 
Copeland’s  title,  better  indicates  its 
humorous  intent  in  its  pursuit  of  the 
absurd  structural  motif  of  the  knight¬ 
ing  ceremony  where  the  hero  is  not 
knighted,  and  in  details.  The  humour 
is  that  of  impropriety:  the  hero  is  of 
deliberately  mean  status,  his  love 
inspired  by  avarice,  ‘hungre’,  punning 
on  Hungary,  as  even  his  motto  pro¬ 
claims,  and  he  and  the  princess  are 
guilty  of  ineptitude  and  chivalric 
indecorum.  Mock  heroic  style,  gro¬ 
tesque  black  humour,  and  the  spoof¬ 
ing  of  conventional  techniques  add  to 
the  laughable  tone  of  the  work. 

E.  B.  Lyle  in  ‘Sir  Landevale  and  the 
Fairy-mistress  Theme  in  Thomas  of 
Erceldoune'  {MM)  considers  that  the 
Loathly  Lady-theme  in  Thomas  has 
been  superimposed  on  a  Fairy- 
Mistress-theme  based  on  the  Lanval 
story.  However,  beyond  a  general 
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similarity  of  situation  in  the  meeting 
and  parting  from  a  fairy  mistress,  the 
verbal  parallels  cited  do  not  seem 
convincingly  close;  it  is  surmised, 
very  hypothetically,  that  the  corres¬ 
pondence  was  closer  in  the  postulated 
common  source  for  Thomas  of 
Erceldoune  and  Thomas  the  Rhymer. 

Caroline  D.  Eckhardt’s  ‘Arthurian 
Comedy:  The  Simpleton-Hero  in  Sir 
Perceval  of  Galles'  (ChauR)  shows 
how  this  poem  differs  from  the  usual 
treatment  of  its  simpleton  or  wild 
youth  hero  by  retaining  his  rusticity 
to  the  end,  which  is  in  fact  his  own 
demise.  He  remains  childish  and 
rustic  even  after  becoming  king,  but 
the  English  redactor  softens  or 
ignores  his  crueller  traits,  producing 
rough  comedy  in  a  tone  of  happy 
gusto  and  bourgeois  humour  without 
the  moral  overtones  of  Chretien’s 
tragically  insensitive  hero.  In  contrast 
to  Chretien  and  Wolfram,  episodes 
are  normalized  and  rationalized,  the 
hero’s  thought-processes  are  shown, 
the  blunders  being  comic  mistaken 
interpretation,  not  harmful.  Far  from 
being  crude,  this  is  brisk  comedy, 
with  symmetry  of  plot,  economy  of 
character  and  plausible  motivation. 

David  N.  Klausner  prints  a  third, 
sixteenth-century  version  of  The 
Tournament  at  Tottenham  from  ‘The 
Harvard  MS  of  The  Tournament  of 
Tottenham'  (NM)  with  some  brief 
textual  notes  suggesting  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  three  versions,  the  Harvard 
being  a  modernization  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  text. 

Cedric  E.  Pickford’s  'Sir  Tristrem, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Thomas’^^  out¬ 
lines  the  editorial  procedures  of  Scott 
and  his  painstaking  though  in  fact 
unscholarly  treatment  of  Tristrem, 
which  arose  from  presuppositions 
that  it  was  composed  by  a  Scot, 

In  Studies  in  Medieval  Literature  and 
Languages,  see  above,  p.  88  and  note  10. 


‘Thomas  the  Rhymer’,  whereas  since 
Vogel  and  L.  H.  Loomis  the  work  has 
been  reckoned  to  originate  from 
London.  In  fact  the  poem  is  a  success¬ 
ful  ‘reduction’  of  Thomas’s  Tristan  to 
cater  for  a  contemporary  monolingual 
audience  with  tastes  for  vigorous 
action,  patriotism  and  sport,  liking 
everyday  incident  and  intricate  form. 


6.  GOWER,  LYDGATE, 

AND  HOCCLEVE 

In  ‘From  Complaint  to  Satire:  The 
Art  of  the  Confessio  Amantis'  (M&H), 
Paul  M.  Clogan  seeks  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  poem’s  structural  weakness¬ 
es  in  the  role  of  its  ‘satiric  elements’. 
The  major  theme  is  ‘regal  responsi¬ 
bility’,  so  that  the  traditional  moral 
themes  are  not  mere  cliches  but 
‘become  part  of  a  larger  scheme  of 
satire’.  The  basis  is  the  parody  of 
penitential  instruction  and  the  ironies 
of  the  moral  instructor’s  being  the 
priest  of  Venus.  Physical  love  is 
shown  to  be  a  cause  of  division  in  the 
world  and  charity  the  only  way  to 
salvation.  Clogan’s  argument  is  made 
in  rather  general  terms,  but  he  seems 
to  be  saying  that  the  unity  of  the 
poem  lies  precisely  in  those  features 
which  for  some  readers  disturb 
unity,  such  as  the  very  abundance  of 
tales  and  the  ‘unexpected’  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  love. 

C.  David  Benson  surveys  ‘The 
Ancient  World  of  John  Lydgate’s 
Troy  Book'  {ABR),  and  sees  the  poet 
as  part  of  a  general  antiquarian  move¬ 
ment  in  England  in  his  time,  especially 
among  the  regular  orders.  He  used 
Chaucer  as  a  model  in  trying  ‘to 
create  a  believable  picture  of  the 
ancient  world’.  Benson  discusses  the 
original  passages  in  which  he  sees 
Lydgate  making  this  attempt,  under 
the  headings  of  classical  stories. 
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ancient  customs,  and  pagan  rites, 
with  a  particular  interest  in  pagan 
funeral  ceremony.  Lydgate’s  Siege  of 
Thebes  is  one  of  the  versions  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  parallel,  discussed  by 
Margaret  Schlauch,  between  ‘Poly- 
nices  and  Gunnlaug  Serpent-Tongue’ 
{E&S  1972).  In  ‘Stow  and  Lydgate’s 
St.  Edmund^  (N&Q),  A.  S.  G. 
Edwards  and  J.  1.  Miller  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  John  Stow’s  place  in  the 
history  of  medieval  literary  scholar¬ 
ship.  They  examine  new  evidence  of 
his  work  on  St.  Edmund,  which  he 
seems  to  value,  despite  an  apparent 
editorial  interest,  mainly  for  its 
factual  content  as  an  historical  and 
topographical  source.  Edwards  and 
A.  W.  Jenkins  print  and  discuss  ‘A 
Hymn  to  the  Virgin’  {MS),  arguing 
the  likelihood  of  its  author  being 
Lydgate.  In  considering  the  tradition 
of  lyrics  on  the  Virgin’s  Assumption 
and  Coronation,  they  suggest  that  the 
poem  is  influenced  by  the  Office  of 
the  Assumption  as  well  as  the  Song  of 
Songs.  This  ‘unique  variant  of  the 
genre’  is  achieved  by  imaginative 
rephrasing  of  the  Vulgate.  Again  by 
Edwards  is  a  note  printing  two 
stanzas  of  verse  with  a  refrain, 
‘Slyppur  Is  to  Grype  over  Whom  Is 
No  Holde’  (NM),  relating  it  to  the 
Eall  of  Princes. 

Elizabeth  Morley  Ingram  discusses 
the  significance  of  the  relationship 
between  ‘Thomas  Hoccleve  and  Guy 
de  Rouclif’  (N&Q).  Rouclif  was  an 
important  figure  in  the  Privy  Seal 
Office  where  Hoccleve  worked  as  his 
clerk.  He  made  a  bequest  to  Hoccleve 
of  money  and  a  book,  but  also  sold 
houses  to  Gower  and  had  contacts 
with  the  royal  court.  Is  there  evidence 
of  a  ‘real  connexion’  between 
Hoccleve  and  Gower  and  Chaucer? 
‘Some  Unpublished  Middle  English 
Lyrics  and  Stanzas  in  a  Victoria 
Public  Library  Manuscript’  are  prin¬ 
ted  by  P.  D.  Roberts  (ES),  who  con¬ 


siders  briefly  the  case  for  their 
attribution  to  Hoccleve. 

7.  MIDDLE  SCOTS  POETRY 

Matthew  McDiarmid’s  welcome 
and  excellent  edition  of  The  Kingis 
Quair^^  provides  an  essential  correct¬ 
ive  to  criticism  with  an  over  enthusi¬ 
astic,  or,  lately,  a  condescending 
critical  slant,  and  shows  the  consistent 
philosophical  logic  behind  the  poem, 
elucidating  hitherto  puzzling  histori¬ 
cal  discrepancies.  The  extensive  intro¬ 
duction  corrects  many  previous  mis¬ 
apprehensions  about  the  scribes  of  the 
manuscript,  the  language  of  the  poem 
— Scots  but  with  Midland  forms, 
representing  a  natural,  not  a  literary 
dialect — and  the  poet’s  own  history 
and  the  coherence  of  his  poem.  A 
detailed  section  on  language,  covering 
phonology,  accidence  and  vocabulary, 
with  careful  sifting  of  dialect  forms 
and  linguistic  habits  of  late  fifteenth- 
century  northern  works,  seems  to 
prove  that  James  was  indeed  the 
author.  The  poem  must  have  been 
written  long  after  his  return  to 
Scotland,  about  1435.  James  draws 
on  Lydgate  as  well  as  Chaucer  and 
Gower,  but  The  Assembly  of  Ladies 
in  its  turn  echoes  his  poem.  An  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  structure  makes  a  sound 
case  for  regarding  The  Kingis  Qiiair 
as  spiritual  autobiography,  from 
James’  carefree  youth,  bitterness  in 
exile,  anguish  in  love,  to  his  schooling 
by  Venus  and  Reason  in  patience  and 
true  love-service  rightly  orientated  to 
Christian  marriage,  with  Fortune’s 
Wheel  taking  life  full  circle  back  to 
its  natural  point  of  rest  in  God.  The 
poem  explores  divine  grace  shown  in 
the  course  of  the  poet’s  life.  Less 
successful  is  the  section  on  poetic 
technique  and  style  but  this  does  set 
the  work  in  its  medieval  context  and 

The  Kingis  Quair  of  James  Stewart,  ed. 
by  Matthew  McDiarmid.  London:  Heine- 
mann.  pp.  161,  1  plate.  Cloth  £3  00. 
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examine  some  of  its  failures  as  well  as 
successes.  The  edited  text  corrects 
earlier  misreadings  and  the  notes 
provide  helpful  elucidations  with 
reference  to  sources  drawn  on  by 
James.  Many  very  persuasive  new 
readings  are  given  and  this  is  alto¬ 
gether  an  admirable  edition. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  brief 
anthology  of  Henryson  by  Hugh 
McDiarmid^’  which  contains  the 
complete  Testament  of  Cresseid  with 
three  Morall  Fabillis  and  five  shorter 
lyrics  in  a  somewhat  haphazard  order, 
with  a  brief  gloss  in  footnotes  for  all 
except  the  last  three  lyrics  in  the 
selection.  The  text  appears  to  be  that 
of  Harvey  Wood’s  1933  edition,  and 
Charles  Elliott’s  1963  edition  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  consulted.  The 
short  introduction  contains  long 
quotations  from  other  Scottish  critics 
and  largely  recalls  the  Scottish 
Renaissance  Movement  of  the  1920’s 
and  its  comparisons  between  Dunbar 
and  Henryson. 

Florence  H.  Ridley’s  section  on  the 
Middle  Scots  Writers  in  the  Manual 
of  Writings  in  Middle  English  1051- 
1500  is  noted  in  the  first  section  of 
this  chapter. 

Lois  A.  Ebin  discusses  ‘John 
Barbour’s  Bruce:  Poetry,  History  and 
Propaganda’  [SSL,  1972)  elucidating 
the  problem  of  the  work’s  time-scale 
and  focus  and  its  abruptness  and 
digressive  style.  The  poem  is  not  an 
epic  but  an  exemplum  of  the  ideal  of 
freedom  for  Scotland,  and,  as  manu¬ 
scripts  indicate,  is  not  really  to  be 
seen  as  a  linear  progression  of  events 
but  a  series  of  self-contained  episodes 
of  varying  length  where  pauses  in 
narrative  underline  such  moral  impli¬ 
cations  as  the  ideal  qualities  of  a 

”  Henryson,  selected  by  Hugh  Mac- 
Diarmid  (Christopher  Murray  Grieve).  Poet 
to  Poet.  Harmondsworth :  Penguin  Books, 
pp.  89. 


ruler,  epitomized  in  Bruce  in  contrast 
to  the  tyrannical  and  unjust  English 
monarchs,  and  the  ideal  subject, 
typified  in  Douglas,  who  also  reflects 
the  dynastic  alliance  between  the 
Stewart  and  Douglas  families  in  1373. 
Barbour  manipulates  historical  fact 
to  show  the  relevance  of  events 
between  1286  and  1332  for  his  own 
time,  and  turns  other  accounts  into  a 
clear  issue  between  English  force  and 
Scottish  right,  while  the  English 
defeat  in  the  main  part  is  shown  as 
just  triumph  of  the  ideals  he  pro¬ 
pounds,  changes  in  tempo  and  tech¬ 
nique  all  emphasizing  the  need  for  the 
king  to  be  powerful,  to  avoid  alliance 
with  England  in  the  present  and 
prevent  internal  feuds. 

Lee  W.  Patterson’s  evaluation  of 
‘Christian  and  Pagan  in  The  Testa¬ 
ment  of  Cresseid'  (FQ)  argues  that 
there  is  a  distinction  in  the  poem 
between  the  limited  view  of  the  pagan 
gods  and  the  Absolute  of  Christian 
optimism  which  the  poem  defends 
despite  the  strange  innovation  of  a 
pagan  narrator.  The  gods  punish 
Cresseid  for  blasphemy  not  infidelity 
to  Troilus,  being  only  concerned  to 
right  the  balance  of  her  withdrawn 
allegiance  to  them.  Inner  motions  of 
repentance  for  sin  in  the  Christian 
scheme  are  shown  by  Cresseid  as 
she  perceives  the  real  nature  and 
justice  of  her  punishment,  for  infideli¬ 
ty,  and,  as  she  abandons  her  old 
evasions  of  accusation  and  complaint, 
vengeance  is  transmuted  into  justice. 
In  ‘Robert  Henryson’s  View  of 
Original  Sin  in  “The  Bludy  Serk’” 
(SSL)  George  S.  Peek  aims  to  show 
that  changes  from  Henryson’s  source 
in  the  Gesta  Romanorum  produce  an 
allegory  of  sin  as  a  condition  of  man 
since  the  redemption  rather  than  an 
allegory  of  original  sin.  Somewhat 
unconvincing  evidence  is  produced 
that  Henryson  may  have  known  the 
manuscript  now  Harley  7333  of  the 
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Gesta  as  well  as  a  Latin  version.  In 
Henryson  the  daughter’s  forcible 
abductioit  (rather  than  seduction,  as 
in  the  source)  shows,  it  is  claimed,  a 
significant  theological  comment  that 
men  do  not  bear  the  guilt  of  original 
sin,  and  the  retaining  alive  of  the  king 
to  signify  restoration  of  the  soul  to 
God’s  grace  puts  emphasis  on  the 
poet’s  message  of  the  need  for  prayer 
to  resist  sin  in  the  present. 

Charles  A.  Hallett’s  analysis  of 
‘Theme  and  Structure  in  Henryson’s 
“The  Annunciation’”  {SSL)  shows 
that  this  apparently  simple  poem  of 
praise  of  the  Virgin  simultaneously 
glorifies  God,  and  is  formed  of  two 
symmetrical  sections  each  of  three 
stanzas.  The  theme,  the  power  of 
God’s  love,  is  presented  with  narrat¬ 
ive  realism  in  the  first  section  and  by 
appropriate  allusions  to  patristic 
typology  and  to  history  in  the  second, 
the  poem  emphasizing  the  personal 
importance  of  Mary’s  role  as  inter¬ 
cessor  for  the  reader  and  God’s  love 
throughout  time.  There  is  a  puzzling 
confusion  in  the  discussion  between 
the  ‘Immaculate  Conception’  and  the 
Virgin  Birth,  which  is  what  is  meant. 

E.  Allen  Tilney  sees  ‘The  Meaning 
of  Dunbar’s  “The  Golden  Targe’” 
{SSL)  as  an  interpretation  of  the 
poetic  tradition  employed.  The  vigor¬ 
ous  writing  of  the  opening  shows  ideal 
harmony  in  nature,  the  dream  indicat¬ 
ing  man’s  sinister  interference  in 
nature.  The  two  courts  analyse  the 
dreamer’s  situation  first  externally 
and  then  his  inner  response,  the  gods 
representing  psychological  allegory. 
The  dream  indicates  that  while  man 
may  aspire  to  higher  things  in  nature 
he  is  more  likely  to  fall  by  yielding  to 
the  appetites,  the  ‘dual’  awakening  is 
a  description  of  the  one  event  on 
different  levels,  and  the  close  re¬ 
establishes  the  initial  harmony  in  a 
poem  neither  idealizing  nor  parodying 
love-allegory. 


8.  LYRICS  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS  VERSE 

Sister  Mary  Arthur  Knowltoni®  jq 
an  investigation  of  the  influence  from 
about  1350  of  Richard  Rolle  and 
Dame  Julian  on  the  Middle  English 
lyrics  first  describes  the  experiences 
of  the  two  mystics  and  their  writings 
and  then  attempts  to  trace  their 
influence,  or  to  prove,  in  Julian’s  case, 
the  lack  of  it.  The  exercise  is  not 
wholly  convincing,  save  in  the  obvi¬ 
ous  instance  of  Rolle’s  influence  in 
lyrics  on  the  Holy  Name,  and  some 
clear  paraphrases  and  rearrangements 
of  his  work,  and  in  fact  one  wonders 
why  a  chapter  was  included  on  the 
Marian  lyrics  since  neither  writer  says 
a  great  deal  on  the  Virgin.  A  case  for 
Julian’s  influence  is  only  tenuously 
made  at  all  and  not  sufficiently 
proved,  as  the  conclusion  states. 
Observations  are  apparently  based  on 
negatives,  such  as  the  claim  that  the 
brief  treatment  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  lyric  ‘The  Knight  of  Christ’ 
reflects  the  brevity  of  reference  to  the 
Third  Person  in  Rolle  and  Julian !  One 
does  not  feel  certain  that  these 
authors’  individual  techniques  have 
been  carefully  isolated  from  general 
trends  in  theology  and  devotional 
literature  of  the  period,  hence  the 
claim  for  their  influence  may  be 
overstated.  Nevertheless  certain 
general  trends  in  fourteenth-  and 
early  fifteenth-century  lyrics  do  be¬ 
come  apparent,  whether  or  not 
attributable  to  these  mystics,  and  to 
that  extent  the  book  is  useful. 

John  Stephens  re-opens  critical 
discussion  of  a  fifteenth-century  poem 
in  ‘The  Questioning  of  Love  in  the 
Assembly  of  Ladies'  {RES)  by  re- 

The  Influence  of  Richard  Rolle  and  of 
Julian  of  Norwich  on  the  Middle  English 
Lyrics,  by  Sister  Mary  Arthur  Knowlton.  De 
Proprietatibus  Litterarum,  Series  Practica 
51.  The  Hague:  Mouton  &  Co.  pp.  208. 
£4-50. 
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assessing  the  central  theme  and 
claiming  that  the  dominant  contemp¬ 
orary  allegorical  form  is  unsuited  to 
the  intellectual  basis  of  the  poem,  the 
three  elements  of  dream,  journey,  and 
assembly  having  been  insufficiently 
interrelated.  The  opening  scene  estab¬ 
lishes  a  fusion  of  macrocosm  with 
microcosm,  posing  an  ambiguity 
whose  full  implications  unfold  with 
the  poem,  but  a  confusion  of  symbol¬ 
ism  within  and  outside  the  dream 
means  that  the  binary  form  of  truly 
polysemous  allegory  is  replaced  by 
thematic  opposition  between  con¬ 
fusion  and  calm,  naturalistic  writing 
alternating  with  multivalency.  The 
poem  is  in  fact  not  a  series  of  com¬ 
plaints  about  lovers  but  about  the 
unstableness  of  Love;  allusions  to 
earlier  writers  seem  to  imply  that 
stability  lies  ultimately  in  the  total 
abandonment  of  love. 

Brenda  Townsend  elucidates  ‘The 
word  “pyn”  in  the  Harley  Lyric 
“Ichot  a  Burde  in  a  Bour  ase  Beryl  so 
Bryht’”  (ELN)  as  part  of  a  consistent 
pattern  of  nomenclature  for  the  lady 
in  her  bower  setting:  she  is  ‘papeiai  in 
pyn’  and  the  word  does  not  mean 
‘torment’  but  O.E.  penn,  which  in 
M.E.  can  be  applied  to  a  poultry 
coop,  place-names  proving  the  altern¬ 
ative  ‘y’  form,  with  the  native  word 
being  used  for  alliteration. 

A.  S.  G.  Edwards  prints  for  the 
first  time  ‘A  Late  Medieval  Refrain 
Poem’  {ELN)  in  MS.  Harley  4826, 
written  in  a  sixteenth-century  hand  on 
a  blank  leaf.  A  lyric  in  Lincoln  MS. 
129  is  a  variant  of  this,  the  two  having 
separate  entries  in  the  Index  of  Middle 
English  Verse  and  its  Supplement',  it  is 
a  short  undistinguished  piece  of 
moralized  musing  on  the  Passion. 

W.  L.  Braekman  prints  with  intro¬ 
ductory  commentary  a  hitherto  un¬ 
published  fourteenth-century  poem  in 
couplets  ‘The  Seven  Virtues  as 
Opposed  to  the  Seven  Vices’  {NM) 


from  Harley  3954,  which  also  appears 
in  Cambridge  University  Library  MS. 
I  i.  4.9.  The  poem  is  based  on  a 
repetitive  pattern,  narratio  preceded 
and  followed  in  each  case  by  lines  of 
comment,  the  sin  being  discussed  in 
subordination  to  its  contrary  virtue. 

O.  S.  Pickering  edits  ‘An  Unpub¬ 
lished  Middle  English  Resurrection 
Poem’  (NM)  which  was  previously 
confused  with  another  based  on  the 
Southern  Passion.  The  manuscript 
from  Cambridge  University  Library 
was  probably  a  preaching  compend¬ 
ium.  The  poem,  in  quatrains,  treats 
the  Resurrection  as  a  romance,  with 
narrative  economy  and  light-hearted 
tone;  Pickering  entitles  it  ‘The  Story 
of  the  Resurrection’  and  suggests 
that,  despite  its  form,  it  is  complete. 

A.  S.  G.  Edwards  prints  an  unpub¬ 
lished  private  prayer  ‘A  Middle 
English  Prayer  to  the  Cross’  (FQ)  in 
two  manuscripts  in  the  British  Mus¬ 
eum  in  the  same  hand.  The  poem  is 
printed  from  MS.  Harley  2251. 

E.  S.  Olszewska  shows  that  Orm’s 
phrase  ‘Taken  &  Trowenn’  (NQ)  is  a 
Norse  loan,  with  ‘takenn’  in  the  ON 
sense  of  ‘take  as  true’. 

M.  C.  Seymour  continues  his  work 
on  Mandeville  with  an  edition  from 
the  Coventry  City  Record  Office 
Manuscript  of  The  Metrical  Version 
of  Mandeville’ s  Travels^"^  a  much 
abbreviated  version  which  Seymour 
shows  closely  relates  to  Sub-Group  B 
(i)  of  the  Insular  Version,  taken  not 
from  any  of  the  four  English  prose 
versions  now  extant  but  possibly  from 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  Insular 
Version.  The  metrical  version,  which 
contains  many  very  corrupt  place- 
names,  was  composed  between  1375 
when  the  Travels  first  appeared  in 
England  and  1460  when  the  sole 
manuscript  was  copied,  probably 

The  Metrical  Version  of  Mandeville' s 
Travels,  ed.  by  M.C.  Seymour.  O.U.P.  for 
E.E.T.S.  pp.  xxiii -1-197.  Frontispiece.  £2-50. 
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between  1400  and  1425  from  or  near 
Lincolnshire.  The  author  of  the 
metrical  version,  certainly  not  Cap- 
grave,  was  familiar  with  the  romance 
genre  and  understood  popular  taste; 
he  was  possibly  a  friar  with  antiquar¬ 
ian  interests.  He  had  access  to  learned 
works  and  was  fluent  in  Latin  but  was 
not  above  distorting  his  original  for 
sensational  effects  and  converted  it 
into  a  popular  and  racy  romance.  The 
detailed  commentary  compares  this 
version  with  other  versions  of  the 
Travels,  noting  interpolations.  An 
appendix  gives  the  Harley  Version  in 
Latin  prose  and  a  second  explains  the 
scribal  tradition  of  Mandeville’s  Trav¬ 
els  in  England. 

The  Two  English  Border  Ballads^° 
which  appear  in  Olof  Arngart’s 
edition  are  ‘Otterburn’  and  ‘The 
Hunting  of  the  Cheviot’  with  emphas¬ 
is  on  textual  criticism  of  the  latter  and 
its  relation  to  Otterburn.  The  edited 
text  of  ‘The  Hunting  of  the  Cheviot’ 
from  the  Ashmole  manuscript  is 
prefaced  by  discussion  of  the  methods 
used  in  attempting  to  regain  the 
original  wording  lost  through  oral 
transmission:  recourse  was  made  to 
Otterburn,  to  the  later  Chevy  Chase 
(not  printed  here)  and  to  contextual, 
metrical  and  dialectal  criteria.  Some 
conjectural  emendation  results,  but 
some  insoluble  corruptions  remain; 
yet  all  emendations  are  relegated  to 
the  notes,  only  obvious  scribal  errors 
being  corrected  in  the  text  itself,  a 
rather  half-hearted  procedure  falling 
between  the  two  schools  of  editing. 
Otterburn  is  dated  in  the  second  or 
third  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century 
and  Cheviot  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  former  being  placed  perhaps  in 
Northumberland,  and  the  latter,  on 

Two  English  Border  Ballads:  The  Battle 
of  Otterburn,  The  Hunting  of  the  Cheviot,  ed. 
by  Olof  Arngart.  Acta  Universitatis  Lund- 
ensis  Sectio  1  Theologica  Juridica  Human- 
iora  18.  Lund:  Gleerups.  pp.  100.  4  plates. 


slender  grounds,  in  Yorkshire.  It  is 
suggested  that  Cheviot  was  originally 
composed  in  cross-rhymed  four-line 
stanzas  of  seven  feet,  a  pattern 
largely  destroyed  in  transmission, 
though  again  it  is  the  long-line  form 
of  the  manuscript  which  appears  in 
the  printed  text.  Chevy  Chase  is  a 
debased  early  seventeenth-century 
reworking  of  Cheviot,  while  that 
ballad  in  turn,  in  Arngart’s  view,  is  a 
working  over  of  Otterburn  about 
twenty-five  years  after  its  composi¬ 
tion,  converting  the  original  border 
raid  incident  into  an  equally  con¬ 
ventional  defiant  Hunt,  and  with  a 
heightened  English  aspect. 

Saara  Nevanlinna  continues  the 
edition  of  The  Northern  Homily 
Cycle^^  with  the  second  quarter,  up  to 
the  Fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  As 
noted  in  YW  53  the  introductory 
section  in  Volume  I  for  the  whole 
work  comprised  a  detailed  analysis  of 
language  and  discussion  of  date  and 
provenance.  The  Harley  manuscript 
is  used  as  base,  emending  where  this 
is  defective  or  inferior  from  the 
Cotton  and  from  comparison  with  the 
Vulgate;  obvious  corruptions  in  both 
manuscripts  are  editorially  corrected. 

Thomas  J.  Elliott  considers  the 
purpose  of  ‘Middle  English  Com¬ 
plaints  Against  the  Times:  To  Con¬ 
temn  the  World  or  to  Reform  it?’ 
(AnM),  arguing  that  the  complaint  is 
a  distinct  literary  type  and  not  simply 
a  ‘manifestation  of  a  typically  medi¬ 
eval  habit  of  mind’.  He  finds  among 
the  examples  he  chooses  laments 
about  a  general  state  of  evil,  but  also 
the  desire  for  solutions  apart  from  the 
other-worldly. 

The  Northern  Homily  Cycle:  The 
Expanded  Version  in  MSS  Harley  4196  and 
Cotton  Tiberius  E  vii.  IE  Erom  Septuagesima 
to  the  Fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  ed.  by  Saara 
Nevanlinna.  Memoires  de  la  Societe  Neo 
philologique  de  Helsinki,  XLI.  Helsinki,  pp. 
294. 
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9.  MALORY  AND  CAXTON 

Ernest  York  shows  that  the  ‘Legal 
Punishment  in  Malory’s  Le  Morte 
Darthur'  (ELN)  is  based  on  a  sound 
knowledge  both  of  the  French  law  of 
Malory’s  sources  and  of  English  law, 
between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Malory  depicts  the  third 
stage  in  the  development  of  legal 
justice,  after  outlawry  and  composi¬ 
tion  were  abandoned  as  legal  punish¬ 
ments.  The  legal  accuracy  of  Malory’s 
Arthurian  world  enhances  its  realism. 

Albert  E.  Hartung  argues  that 
earlier  criticism  of  ‘Narrative  Tech¬ 
nique,  Characterization,  and  the 
sources  in  Malory’s  “Tale  of  Sir 
Lancelot’’  ’  (SP)  has  put  emphasis  on 
the  technique  of  unravelling  separate 
narrative  threads  from  the  French 
source,  and  the  thematic  intention  of 
enhancing  both  Lancelot  and  the 
prelapsarian  state  of  the  court,  but 
has  failed  to  show  that  this  technique 
is  incomplete  and  extends  for  only 
two-thirds  of  the  book,  while  the 
characterization  of  Lancelot  has  more 
complexity  than  a  model  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  By  changing  his  sources  from 
the  Vulgate  to  the  Perlesvaus  and 
back,  Malory  is  not  merely  ‘straight¬ 
ening’  the  narrative,  omitting  details 
that  refer  to  threads  he  has  excluded, 
but  is  seeing  the  tale  as  a  complete 
artistic  unit  in  advance  of  composi¬ 
tion,  and  is  continually  controlling 
and  exploring  Lancelot’s  character, 
making  him  more  just,  less  brutal  and 
rash  than  in  the  sources.  A  new 
source,  also  from  Perlesvaus,  is  dis¬ 
cussed  for  the  Chapel  Perilous  epi¬ 
sode.  Throughout,  Malory’s  reduction 
of  incident  and  characters  involves 
the  remaining  characters  more  intim¬ 
ately  with  events,  giving  greater 
suspense  and  impact,  and  evolving  a 
theme  in  Book  VI  of  propriety  of 
behaviour  as  both  man  and  knight. 

Gweneth  Whitteridge  argues  that 
equation  of  ‘The  Identity  of  Sir 


Thomas  Malory,  Knight-Prisoner’ 
{RES)  with  that  of  the  felon  of  Fenny 
Newbold,  as  claimed  by  Hicks  and 
Baugh,  rests  on  false  assumptions 
that  the  two  Newbolds  are  one  and 
that  there  are  no  references  for  Sir 
Thomas  Malory  of  Newbold  Revell 
for  1450-1460.  It  is  here  claimed 
that  there  were  two  Sir  Thomas 
Malorys  in  the  same  region,  the  1455 
general  pardon  citing  the  Fenny 
Newbold  one,  a  Yorkist  who  may 
have  died  in  1460  and  that  of  1462  the 
other,  of  Newbold  Revell.  In  1451 
Malory  of  Newbold  Revell  was  over 
50,  and  anyway  seems  to  have  been  a 
Lancastrian,  who  was  attainted  be¬ 
tween  1466  and  1468  for  treason 
against  Edward  IV,  before  Warwick’s 
fall  from  favour,  and  may  have  been 
involved  in  Lancastrian  attempts  to 
restore  Henry  VI;  he  was  probably 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  but  released 
before  his  death  in  1471  and  burial  at 
Greyfriars.  The  argument  is  interest¬ 
ing  though  cannot  hope  to  be  con¬ 
clusive  on  such  slender  evidence;  if, 
as  is  here  postulated,  further  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  Malory’s  attainder, 
his  lands  and  family  do  come  to  light, 
these  may  help  to  decide  the  many 
mysteries  that  surround  the  man — or 
men. 

Terence  McCarthy  takes  issue  in 
‘Caxton  and  the  text  of  Malory’s 
Book  2’  {MP)  with  Vinaver’s  editorial 
principle  that  Caxton  may  reflect  the 
original  Malory  in  this  book  even 
where  the  Winchester  manuscript 
reads  smoothly  as  it  stands.  He  indi¬ 
cates  very  convincingly  Caxton’s 
principles  in  rewriting  the  Book, 
showing  his  preference  for  a  ‘curyous’ 
courtly  style,  rejecting  the  native 
English  tradition,  so  that  while 
Caxton  does  abbreviate  battle  scenes, 
he  actually  expands  speeches,  adding 
courtly  remarks,  heightening  the  tone 
and  removing  abruptness  of  rhythm 
and  syntax,  for  propriety  of  proced- 
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ure  rather  than  narrative  fact  inter¬ 
ested  Caxton.  At  one  point  where  the 
manuscript  has  an  omission,  we  do 
find  Caxton  supplying  material  pres¬ 
ent  in  Malory’s  source,  but  this  is  not 
the  general  rule,  and  many  of 
Vinaver’s  emendations  of  the  manu¬ 
script  to  include  extra  material  in 
Caxton  are  adoption  of  Caxton’s  own 
additions  from  his  knowledge  of 
Arthurian  legend;  after  examining 
several  such  emendations,  McCarthy 
concludes  that  a  conservative  text  of 
Book  2  is  essential. 

An  extract  from  this  Book  of 
Malory’s  Morte  d’Arthur  is  also 
included  in  N.  F.  Blake’s  Selections 
from  William  Caxton^^  to  illustrate 
Caxton’s  reworking  of  Malory,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  writing,  original 
and  translation  from  French  and 
Dutch,  including  two  prologues,  an 
epilogue,  part  of  his  continuation  of 
Higden’s  Polychronicon,  and,  among 
twelve  examples  of  Caxton’s  transla¬ 
tion,  an  extract  from  the  recently- 
discovered  Magdalene  MS.  of 
Caxton’s  Metamorphoses  from  the 
Ovide  Moralise.  A  biographical  note 
places  all  Caxton’s  publications  in 
chronological  perspective,  their  ar¬ 
rangement  in  the  volume  itself,  so  it  is 
claimed,  being  aimed  at  representing 
Caxton’s  relationship  to  the  past 
rather  than  following  dates  or  genres. 
It  is  true  that  the  contents  do  range 
from  chronicle  to  romance,  fable, 
didacticism  and  allegory,  concluding 
with  the  epilogue  to  the  Order  of 
Chivalry,  but  this  ambitious  aim  can 
only  be  partly  realized  in  such  short 
extracts,  which  show  little  more  than 
the  variety  of  Caxton’s  work,  his 
ability  to  tell  a  lively  anecdote 
vigorously;  yet  it  is  indeed  apparent 

Selections  from  William  Caxton,  ed.  by 
N.  F.  Blake.  Clarendon  Medieval  and  Tudor 
Series.  Oxford :  Clarendon  P.  Frontispiece. 
Cloth  £2-50.  Paper  £1-25. 


from  this  selection  that  Caxton’s 
interests  were  medieval  rather  than 
humanist. 


10.  OTHER  PROSE 

In  the  third  part  of  The  Wycliffe 
Bible^^  Sven  Fristedt  sets  out  to 
establish  whether  Trevisa,  who  was  in 
close  touch  with  the  Lollards  in  the 
1370’s,  used  similar  translation  meth¬ 
ods  in  his  work  to  those  which 
Fristedt  has  now  established  were 
followed  in  the  Early,  First  Revision 
and  Late  Versions  of  the  Wycliffe 
Bible.  By  comparing  three  chapters  of 
a  portion  of  Trevisa’s  translation  of 
Higden’s  Polychronicon  Book  VI, 
where  one  known  manuscript  has  a 
total  gap  of  twelve  chapters,  he  shows 
that  the  St.  John’s  Cambridge  MS. 
version  of  the  section  is  filled  with  a 
very  literal  ad  hoc  rendering  closely 
similar  to  the  literal  style  of  the 
Earlier  Wycliffite  Bible,  while  the 
Harley  version  is  very  free.  Fristedt 
suggests  that  both  versions  are 
actually  Trevisa’s,  the  second  his 
revision  of  his  own  early  draft,  and 
concludes  that  he  was  closely  associa¬ 
ted  with  all  stages  of  the  making  of 
the  Bible.  The  second  section  com¬ 
pares  vernacular  Bibles  in  Spain  for 
their  translation  method  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  Early  Version  and  its 
revisions  are  independent  of  a  con¬ 
tinental  prototype,  though  incitement 
to  the  last  revision  may  have  come 
from  knowledge  of  the  non-literal 
Spanish  versions. 

Conrad  Lindberg  edits  the  sixth 
volume  of  what  he  considers  The 
Earlier  Version  of  the  Wycliffite 

The  Wycliffe  Bible.  Part  III:  Relation¬ 
ships  of  Trevisa  and  the  Spanish  Medieval 
Bibles,  by  Sven  L.  Fristedt.  Acta  Universi- 
tatis  Stockholmiensis.  Stockholm  Studies  in 
English  XXVIII.  Almqvist  and  Wiksell.  pp. 
94. 
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Bible/*  Lindberg  concludes  that  simi¬ 
lar  translation  methods  were  used  to 
those  of  the  first  part  of  the  Bible  and 
confirms  that  a  team  of  translators, 
led  perhaps  by  Purvey,  worked  on 
this  part,  as  he  believes  Hereford  had 
led  the  team  for  the  earlier  section;  he 
still  maintains  that  the  break  at 
Baruch  3.  20  is  significant  and  that 
Purvey  took  over  in  about  1400;  the 
remaining  two  volumes  will  discuss 
Wycliffe’s  possible  share  in  the 
enterprise. 

Anne  Hudson  supplies  some  ‘Con¬ 
tributions  to  a  Bibliography  of 
Wycliffite  Writings’  {NQ).  Though 
official  destruction  left  few  manu¬ 
scripts  in  England,  there  are  signs  of 
systematic  attempts  to  make  Wyclif’s 
complex  works  more  accessible  to 
preachers  through  guides  to  longer 
tracts,  indexes  perhaps  by  Peter 
Payne,  and  a  Floretum  of  180  Wyclif 
quotations.  Works  by  his  followers 
like  the  Opus  Arduum  lost  here  pene¬ 
trated  Bohemia  and  many  Hussite 
copies  of  Wycliffite  writings  are 
appearing  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
elsewhere.  The  carefully  produced 
Lollard  sermon-cycle  was  rigorously 
suppressed,  and  authors  of  the 
vernacular  writings  are  not  likely  to 
be  traced  since  discretion  and  humil¬ 
ity  made  them  anonymous,  but  much 
work  needs  to  be  done  on  both  Latin 
and  English  Lollard  writings. 

J.  A.  Alford  attempts  to  show  the 
principle  of  ‘Biblical  Imitatio  in  the 
Writings  of  Richard  Rolle’  {ELH) 
and  indicates  the  pervasiveness  of  the 
tradition  of  imitatio  and  Rolle’s  habit 
of  using  biblical  commentary  in  his 
English  and  Latin  writing.  Like  all 
mystics,  Rolle  meditated  on  the  Bible 

The  Earlier  Version  of  the  Wycliffite 
Bible  Volume  6;  Baruch  3-20-end  of  O.T., 
ed.  from  MS  Christ  Church  145  by  Conrad 
Lindberg.  Acta  Universitatis  Stockholmien- 
sis.  Stockholm  Studies  in  English  XXIX. 
Almqvist  and  Wiksell.  pp.  393,  one  plate. 


but  adapted  its  language  perfectly  to 
his  own,  echoing  the  Vulgate  wording 
and  phrasing  as  his  context  required 
and  merging  his  identity  with  that  of 
Biblical  authors.  Associative  clusters 
of  texts  and  allusions  from  Bible  and 
Commentary,  rather  than  an  ‘untidy 
mind’,  explain  Rolle’s  repetitive  style. 
The  discussion  is  detailed  and  on 
limited  areas,  but  gives  indication  of 
possible  future  lines  for  research. 

Edward  Wilson  provides  some 
bibliographical  information  on  manu¬ 
scripts  and  editions  of  Wimbledon’s 
sermon  in  a  note  ‘On  Some  Middle 
English  Acquisitions  to  the  Bodleian 
Library:  A  Postscript’  (NM)  supple¬ 
menting  information  given  by 
Zettersten  in  NM  72  and  giving  notice 
of  his  own  forthcoming  publication 
of  other  texts  in  MS.  Hatton  57. 

N.  F.  Blake  traces  some  evidence  of 
familiarity  with  and  quotation  from  a 
possible  English  rendering  of  the 
‘Revelations  of  St.  Matilda’  (NQ) 
deriving  from  the  Carthusians  and 
Syon  Monastery. 

A.  S.  G.  Edwards’  ‘A  Sixteenth 
Century  Version  of  Trevisa’s  Poly- 
chronicon’’  (ELN)  discusses  MS. 
Lansdowne  210,  a  miscellany  con¬ 
taining  selections  from  the  Poly- 
chronicon  with  extensive  additions 
from  an  as  yet  unidentified  source  to 
the  Boniface  and  Celestyne  episode, 
which  is  quoted  in  full. 

In  ‘The  Newberry’s  Unknown 
Revision  of  Walton’s  Boethius’  (Man- 
uscripta),  R.  A.  Dwyer  describes  a 
text  which  does  not  rely  on  printed 
versions  and  which  gives  readings 
distinct  from  those  in  the  manuscripts 
used  by  M.  Science  in  the  E.E.T.S. 
edition.  The  ‘Unknown  Middle 
English  Prose  Life  of  Barlaam  and 
Josaphat  in  Cambridge  University 
Library  MS  Peterhouse  257’  (Manu- 
scripta),  noticed  by  John  C.  Hirsch, 
is  in  effect  a  lost  work  rediscovered. 
The  longest  and  most  complete 
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Middle  English  prose  version  of  the 
story,  the  text  is  incorrectly  listed  as 
verse  in  the  Index  of  Middle  English 
Verse.  Harold  G.  Jones  III  gives  a 
transcription  of  the  unedited  text  of  a 
fragment  of  ‘Peter  Idley’s  Instructions 
to  His  Son'  (NM)  from  a  lost  sheet  of 
Samuel  Pepys’s  early  sixteenth-cen¬ 
tury  manuscript  of  the  work.  M.  C. 
Seymour  prints  ‘More  of  A  Middle 
English  Abstract  of  Bartholomaeus, 
De  Proprietatibus  Rerum'  {Anglia) 
from  Book  XVII,  concerning  medi¬ 
cinal  herbs. 

11.  DRAMA 

A  series  of  facsimiles  designed  to 
complement  the  E.E.T.S.  editions  of 
medieval  drama  begins  with  the 
Bodley  175  manuscript  of  the  Chester 
Cycle  with  an  introduction  by  R.  M. 
Lumiansky  and  David  Mills.^^  There 
are  signs  of  an  increase  in  efforts  to 
make  materials  for  the  study  of  the 
drama  more  widely  available.  Anoth¬ 
er  example  is  a  facsimile  reprint  of 
Thomas  Sharp’s  Dissertation  on  the 
Pageants  or  Dramatic  Mysteries  of 
Coventryf^  a  pioneer  work  in  the 
history  of  medieval  theatre  and  the 
only  record  of  some  of  its  author’s 
discoveries  in  documents  since  des¬ 
troyed. 

The  emphasis  in  the  volume  of 
Stratford  Studies  devoted  to  Medieval 
Drama^'’  is  on  the  plays  in  perform- 

The  Chester  Mystery  Cycle:  A  Facsimile 
of  MS  Bodley  175,  ed.  by  R.  M.  Lumiansky 
and  David  Mills.  Leeds  Texts  and  Mono¬ 
graphs.  Medieval  Drama  Facsimiles,  ed.  by 
A.  C.  Cawley.  Volume  1.  Leeds:  U.  of  Leeds 
School  of  English. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Pageants  or 
Dramatic  Mysteries  of  Coventry,  by  Thomas 
Sharp.  Facsimile  reprint.  Foreword  by  A.  C. 
Cawley.  Wakefield:  E.  P.  Publishing,  pp. 
xviii-1-230.  10  Plates.  £5  00. 

Medieval  Drama,  ed.  by  M.  Bradbury, 
D.  Palmer,  and  N.  Denny.  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  Studies  Volume  16.  London:  Edward 
Arnold,  pp.  254.  Plates. 


ance,  a  difficult  subject  where,  even 
when  the  evidence  seems  clear,  the 
imaginative  inclinations  of  the  inter¬ 
preter  must  play  an  uncertain  role. 
Richard  Axton,  looking  for  signs  of 
‘popular  modes’  in  the  performance 
of  plays,  takes  a  fresh  look  at  such 
evidence  as  the  accounts  of  the 
Beverley  representatio  Dominicae  res- 
iirrectionis.  He  suggests  that  the 
cycles  may  represent  an  orthodox 
religious  reaction  away  from  more 
popular  miracle  plays.  Without  deny¬ 
ing  the  continuity  between  ‘Popular 
and  Courtly  Traditions  on  the  Early 
Tudor  Stage’,  David Bevington  tries  to 
point  out  the  differences  between  them, 
and  between  their  origins  in  outdoor 
and  indoor  dramas.  In  a  discussion  of 
‘Dramatic  Images  in  Mankind',  Paula 
Neuss  argues  that  the  play  capitalizes 
not  only  on  sermon  doctrine  but  also 
on  the  inner  feelings  of  the  audience 
whose  state  of  mind  it  reflects  and 
presents.  John  R.  Elliott  Jr  writes  on 
how  a  new  awareness  of  elaborate 
medieval  stages  affects  a  view  of 
Elizabethan  drama.  Martial  Rose 
considers  ‘The  Staging  of  the  Hegge 
Plays’,  arguing  for  a  round  with 
‘simultaneous  mansions’.  The  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  volume,  Neville 
Denny,  describes  the  staging  of  the 
Cornish  Passion  Play.  Here  we  are 
asked  to  sense  ‘impulses’  from  a  trans¬ 
lated  text  showing  ‘primitivist  real¬ 
ism’.  This  drama,  he  tells  us,  has 
affinities  with  ‘popular  art  and 
ordinary  experience’.  Popular  art 
means,  for  example,  ‘carols,  wall- 
painting  and  stained  glass,  roof  boss 
and  alabaster  carving’  which  he 
opposes  to  ‘systematized  theology’ 
and  ‘extravagant  romance’.  But  he 
also  finds  that  the  character  and  style 
of  this  play  are  ‘closer  to  the  Lim- 
bourgs,  Fouquet,  and  the  various 
miniaturist  PsJasters  than  anything 
else’.  Such  critical  approximateness 
casts  some  doubt  on  the  assessment 
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of  the  play.  In  some  of  the  essays  less 
exclusively  concerned  with  perform¬ 
ance,  there  is  often  a  certain  arbitrari¬ 
ness  of  critical  approach,  despite  some 
interesting  observations.  K.  P.  Roddy 
looks  for  ‘Epic  Qualities  in  the  Cycle 
Plays’,  using  Tillyard’s  four  charac¬ 
teristics  of  epic,  in  an  effort  to  correct 
a  tendency  he  has  found  to  treat  the 
plays  either  as  ‘Church  propaganda 
or  as  barely  disguised  paganism’. 
T.  W.  Craik  finds  that  ‘Violence  in 
the  English  Miracle  Plays’  is  usually 
handled  with  discretion  by  the  writers, 
‘even  in  the  self-indulgence  of  the 
Towneley  Murder  of  Abel’,  but  dis¬ 
approves  of  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents.  Arnold  Williams  considers 
‘The  Comic  in  the  Cycles’  by  compar¬ 
ing  some  characteristics  of  the  classi¬ 
cal  comedies  New  and  Old.  David  L. 
Jeffrey  argues  that  the  suppression  of 
the  English  Saints’  Plays  marks  a 
change  in  the  view  of  history  from 
celebration  and  repetition  to  remem¬ 
bering.  The  subject  of  the  two  sur¬ 
vivors  is  conversion,  their  theme  re¬ 
currence,  and  their  objective  partici¬ 
pation. 

In  ‘The  Theatre  of  the  World:  A 
Study  in  Medieval  Dramatic  Form’ 
(ChauR),  Martin  Stevens  suggests  a 
wider  scope  for  examining  the  ‘native 
tradition’  behind  Shakespearian 
drama.  Rejecting  the  usual  generic 
distinctions,  he  considers  that  morali¬ 
ties,  cycles,  and  Saints’  plays  have 
their  dramatic  impulse  in  common: 
outdoor  presentation  of  a  cosmic 
conflict  for  the  soul  of  man.  The 
approach  allows  him  to  consider 
according  to  structure  and  protagon¬ 
ists  a  drama  depicting  ‘a  world  of  the 
imagination’.  Jo  Anna  Dutka  sees  the 
connexion  between  ‘Music  and  the 
English  Mystery  Plays’  {CompD)  as 
essential  rather  than  incidental.  Des¬ 
pite  the  small  amount  of  actual  music 
in  the  play  texts,  there  is  enough  to 
show  its  importance  and  the  ‘histori¬ 


cal  continuity  of  English  Dramatic 
practice  through  the  late  Middle 
Ages’.  Clifford  Davidson  gives  a 
brief  account  of  images  of  ‘The  End 
of  the  World  in  Medieval  Art  and 
Drama’  {Mich A  1972),  especially  of 
the  Fifteen  Signs  and  the  Seven 
Corporal  Acts  of  Mercy.  The  aspects 
of  ‘Popular  Devotion  in  the  Vernacu¬ 
lar  Drama  of  Medieval  England’ 
characterized  by  Catherine  E.  Dunn 
(M&H)  are  also  aspects  of  what  she 
calls  that  drama’s  ‘classical’  style:  a 
biblical  texture,  a  liturgical  mode  of 
expression,  and  a  thematic  concept  of 
‘joy’  which  she  finds  hard  to  define 
but  which  enforces  a  dismaying 
reference  to  ‘merry  England’.  Sandro 
Sticca  argues  for  more  investigation 
of  the  connexions  between  ‘Drama 
and  Spirituality  in  the  Middle  Ages’ 
(M&H),  and  gives  examples  of  areas 
where  this  is  likely  to  be  fruitful. 

“‘You  Have  Begun  a  Parlous 
Pleye”:  The  Nature  and  Limits  of 
Dramatic  Mimesis  as  a  Theme  in 
Four  Middle  English  Fall  of  Lucifer 
Cycle  Plays’  {CompD)  follows  V.  A. 
Kolve’s  ideas  about  ‘play’  and  ‘game’ 
as  principles  in  such  drama.  R.  W. 
Hanning  says  here  that  the  play¬ 
wrights  saw  the  analogy  between 
their  own  mimetic  endeavours  and 
Lucifer’s  crime  of  aping  God,  and  for 
this  reason  used  their  opening  plays 
to  present  both  ‘the  significance  and 
the  limits  of  the  analogy’.  They  show 
that  drama  is  in  its  nature  a  ‘feature 
of  the  fallen  universe’.  It  is  an 
ingenious  argument  but  it  works  well, 
showing  how,  in  a  four-part  structure, 
the  dramatic  action  itself  comes  from 
the  absence  of  God  from  his  throne. 
It  presents  in  Lucifer’s  usurpation  the 
work  of  the  will  directed  away  from 
its  proper  goal  in  God.  The  other 
choice  shown  to  the  audience  is  love 
of  God,  as  ‘undramatically’  expressed 
by  the  angels.  Dramatic  expression  is 
withdrawn  at  the  end,  as  knowing  its 
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place,  where  Lucifer  of  course  does 
not.  Hanning  judges  the  York  version 
best,  despite  the  cleverness  of  Chester, 
for  its  varying  the  discourse  to 
support  the  structure.  Leah 
Sinanoglou  investigates  ‘The  Christ 
Child  as  Sacrifice:  A  Medieval  Tradi¬ 
tion  and  the  Corpus  Christi  Plays’ 
(Speculum).  This  illuminating  article 
is  concerned  with  the  medieval 
legends  of  a  dismembered  child  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  conflation  of  the  Incarnation 
and  the  Passion,  and  with  the  tradi¬ 
tion  and  images  associating  the 
Christ  child  and  the  Eucharist.  As 
usual  Secunda  Pastorum  gets  top 
marks  for  ‘finesse  and  artistry’  in 
using  these  motifs,  but  other  plays 
too  benefit  from  being  seen  in  this 
context.  Sinanoglou  argues  that  the 
plays  are  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
encourage  faith,  even,  for  instance,  to 
offer  ‘proof’  of  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  at  the  Mass  by  evoking  those 
traditions. 

Joseph  L.  Baird  and  Amy  Cassidy 
offer  a  convincing  reading  in  ‘Humil¬ 
ity  and  the  Towneley  Annunciation' 
(PQ).  The  Annunciation  was  a 
normal  exemplum  for  humility,  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  figure  of  Mary.  In  this 
play,  though,  Joseph  himself  shows  a 
kind  of  humility  that  turns  out  to  be 
false  when  its  real  nature  and  that  of 
Mary’s  supposed  sin  are  finally 
revealed.  Helen  Cooper’s  ‘Note  on 
the  Wakefield  Prima  Pastorum'  (N&Q) 
gives  evidence  that  lak  Garcio  is 
Tercius  Pastor,  and  explains  the 
reference  to  the  sheep  knee-deep  in 
grass,  not  as  a  midwinter  miracle, 
but  as  Garcio’s  mocking  continuation 
of  the  joke  about  non-existent  sheep. 

LeedsSE  (1972)  is  devoted  largely 
to  documents  and  arguments  about 
the  York  plays.  Alexandra  F. 
Johnston  and  Margaret  Dorrell  con¬ 
tinue  here  their  work  on  ‘The  York 
Mercers  and  their  Pageant  of  Dooms¬ 


day  1433-1526’.  The  special  place  of 
the  Mercers  amongst  the  other  guilds 
means  that  the  lavishness  of  their 
pageant  cannot  be  taken  as  typical  of 
the  rest  of  the  cycle.  The  article  prints 
and  describes  the  Mercers’  docu¬ 
ments,  discusses  the  role  of  the 
Pageant  Master,  and  describes  three 
versions  of  the  pageant  itself,  with  a 
diagram  of  the  earliest  done  from  the 
evidence  of  the  1433  indenture.  In 
‘The  York  Cycle:  From  Procession  to 
Play’,  Martin  Stevens  supports  and 
expands  the  objections  of  Rose  and 
Nelson  to  the  view  that  the  York 
pageants  were  performed  in  success¬ 
ion  on  one  day.  Assuming  that  the 
performances  changed  greatly  with 
the  passage  of  time,  and  that  they 
are  not  reliably  represented  by  the 
surviving  texts,  which  do  not  record 
such  changes,  Stevens  suggests  that 
biblical  scenes  on  pageant  wagons 
were  part  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
procession  until  at  least  1426.  Only 
after  that  date,  when  plays  and  pro¬ 
cession  were  separated,  did  the  play 
begin  to  take  on  the  shape  familiar 
from  the  register.  More  generally,  the 
cycles  as  a  whole  are  a  fifteenth- 
century  growth;  references  to  four¬ 
teenth-century  performances  are  not 
about  spoken  plays  as  we  know  them ; 
Burton’s  list  of  pageants  is  for  the 
procession  not  the  play.  The  suggested 
evolution  of  the  play  with  its  dramatic 
continuity  from  a  ‘dramatic  pro¬ 
cession’  is,  perhaps  naturally,  a  less 
clear-cut  part  of  the  hypothesis  than 
the  sceptical  attack  on  traditional 
readings  of  the  evidence.  Next  come 
Margaret  Dorrell’s  ‘Two  Studies  of 
the  York  Corpus  Christi  Play’,  which 
do  not  refer  to  Stevens’s  work,  but 
which  argue  in  favour  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  view  of  a  practicable  process¬ 
ional  performance.  The  first  study 
conjectures,  from  the  Memorandum 
Book,  that  before  1427,  when  play  and 
procession  were  held  on  the  same  day. 
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they  were  separate  entities  with  the 
procession  preceding  the  play  to  the 
Minister.  The  second  takes  issue  with 
Nelson’s  calculations,  which  make 
processional  performance  too  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  argument  culminates  in  a 
reconstruction  of  a  schedule  for  per¬ 
formance  at  twelve  stations  between 
4.30  a.m.  and  half  past  midnight.  In  a 
‘Postscript’  Martin  Stevens  describes 
that  schedule  as  ‘a  logistician’s  night¬ 
mare’  and  briefly  raises  two  objections 
to  Margaret  Dorrell’s  case:  first,  that 
she  does  not  say  when  the  procession 
could  have  taken  place  when  the  play 
was  on  the  same  day  and,  second, 
what  he  calls  her  failure  to  recognize 
the  ‘underlying  as  well  as  the  direct 
relationship  between  religious  and 
dramatic  procession’.  Another  aspect 
of  the  ‘Relationship  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  Plays  to  the  Corpus  Christ! 
Procession  at  York’  {MP)  is  treated 
by  James  F.  Hoy,  who  finds  evidence 
that  the  route  of  the  procession  was 
different  from  the  route  of  the  play, 
which  argues  against  the  suggestion 
that  the  second  evolved  from  the  first. 

In  ‘The  Scheduling  of  the  Chester 
Plays’  (7W),  Ruth  Brant  Davis 
assesses  the  practicability  of  pro¬ 
cessional  staging  in  Chester.  She 
accepts  the  importance  of  Nelson’s 
findings  for  York,  but  her  independ¬ 
ent  analysis  of  Chester’s  rather  differ¬ 
ent  case  suggests  that  processional 
staging  would  have  worked  well,  even 
allowing  space  for  expansion  of  the 
acting  off  the  pageant  wagons.  In 
‘Language  and  Gesture  in  the  Chester 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac’  (Comitatus  1972), 
Joseph  Candido  argues  that  refer¬ 
ences  in  the  text  to  actions  performed 
with  hands  imply  a  particular,  stylized 
visual  presentation.  In  the  first 
section  of  the  play  such  physical 
movements  are  striking,  whereas  in 
the  second  their  absence  is  meant  to 
emphasize  that  movement  here  is  in 
the  characters’  minds,  and  the  third 


section  presents  a  synthesis.  The 
claim  made  here  for  a  sophisticated 
‘integration  of  language  and  gesture’ 
seems  rather  bold  in  the  absence  of 
further  proof  about  the  actual  style  of 
production.  A  similar  circularity,  or 
at  least  ambiguity,  appears  in  the 
argument  of  David  Mills  for  ‘Some 
Possible  Implications  of  Herod’s 
Speech:  Chester  Plays  VIII  153-204’ 
(NM).  The  analysis  of  Herod’s 
character  in  terms  of  fitness  for  the 
role  of  king  is  convincing.  The 
relationship  of  actor  and  role.  Mills 
says,  is  the  basis  of  what  is  best  in  all 
medieval  drama.  Of  course,  certain 
possibilities  for  effective  presentation 
must  be  latent  in  all  such  good 
dramatic  texts.  Where  the  ambiguity 
arises  is  in  deciding  whether  we  are 
discovering  illuminating  ways  in 
which  a  play  might  be  produced,  or 
trying  to  say  how  it  actually  was  pro¬ 
duced  on  some  particular  past  occa¬ 
sion. 

S.  W.  Reid  proposes  ‘Two  Emenda¬ 
tions  in  Passion  Play  II  of  the  Ludus 
Coventriae’  (ELN),  which  would 
make  the  play  conform  better  to  the 
theory  that  it  was  performed  in  a 
round  theatre  with  a  central  structure. 
Joseph  L.  Baird  and  Lorraine  Y. 
Baird  relate  ‘Fabliau  Form  and  the 
Hegge  Joseph’s  Return’  (ChauR).  All 
the  cycles  depict  Joseph  as  a  comic 
figure  in  a  way  that  automatically 
connects  his  situation  with  fabliau 
comedy.  Only  this  version  gives  the 
similarity  an  explicit  place  in  the  play. 
Its  Joseph,  for  instance,  is  well  aware 
of  the  stories  of  seducers  disguising 
themselves  as  angels.  Not  all  the 
fabliau  analogues  are  completely 
convincing,  but  a  good  case  is  made 
for  the  gradual  conversion  of  Joseph 
from  a  fabliau  character  to  a  penitent 
‘New  Man’  at  the  end. 

John  M.  Wasson  considers  that 
‘Interpolation  in  the  Text  of  Every¬ 
man’  (TN)  is  the  explanation  for  the 
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presence  of  the  awkward  ‘second 
desertion  episode’  with  its  digression 
on  priesthood.  He  believes  that  both 
English  and  Dutch  versions  are  based 
on  a  simpler  one  to  which  has  been 
added  an  episode  designed  to  correct 
its  imperfect  Catholic  theology.  Allen 
D.  Goldhamer  sees  in  "Everyman  A 
Dramatization  of  Death’  (QJS).  In 
the  author’s  treatment  and  modifica¬ 
tions  of  medieval  death  literature  he 
finds  a  ‘profound  insight  into  the 
mind  of  a  dying  person’.  In  ‘Dramatic 
Allegory,  or,  Exploring  the  Moral 
Play’  (CompD)  Joanne  Spencer 
Kantrowitz  pleads  for  new  critical 
approaches  to  an  allegorical  drama 
where  meaning  is  bound  to  predom¬ 
inate  over  plot  and  where  character¬ 
ization  and  ‘drama  as  conflict’  are 
irrelevant.  The  aesthetics  of  this 
drama  might  be  found  in  oratorical 
models  and  its  sources  and  analogues 


in  the  non-dramatic  literature  of  the 
fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries. 
Michael  R.  Kelley  considers  ‘Fif¬ 
teenth-Century  Flamboyant  Style  and 
the  Castle  of  Perseverance'  {CompD 
1972),  and  places  the  stylistic  dualism 
of  the  play  in  the  context  of  similar 
characteristics  of  late  medieval  art 
and  architecture.  The  style  affects  the 
play,  for  example,  in  the  combined 
allegorical  and  individual  aspects  of 
‘Mankind’s’  role,  and  in  the  use  of 
complex  stanza  arrangements. 
Christian  Koontz  is  also  concerned 
with  flamboyant  style  in  ‘The  Duality 
of  Styles  in  the  Morality  Play  Wisdom 
Who  Is  Christ:  A  Classical-Rhetorical 
Analysis’  (Style).  The  analysis  of  two 
passages  is  designed  to  show  that  the 
two  aspects  of  the  style  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  divided,  ambiguous  play,  but 
express  a  deliberate  juxtaposition  of 
contrasting  attitudes  to  experience. 
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Middle  English:  Chaucer 

JOYCE  BAZIRE  and  DAVID  MILLS 


1.  GENERAL 

A  bibliography  for  the  current  year 
will  be  found  in  ‘Chaucer  Research, 
1973.  Report  No.  34’  by  Thomas  A. 
Kirby  {ChauR). 

The  four  papers  and  resulting  dis¬ 
cussion  at  a  symposium  on  Chaucer 
the  Love  Poet,^  held  in  1971,  have 
been  edited  by  Jerome  Mitchell  and 
William  Provost.  The  scope  and 
approach  of  the  four  papers  provide 
interesting  contrasts,  taken  up  in  the 
discussion.  In  a  general  survey, 
Norman  E.  Eliason  interprets 
‘Chaucer  the  Love  Poet’  in  terms  of 
Chaucer’s  worthwhile  and  well-ex¬ 
pressed  statements  on  tender  sexual 
affection ;  he  notes  that  many  of 
Chaucer’s  works  are  not  concerned 
with  such  love,  concentrating  rather 
on  allegorical,  courtly,  philosophical, 
and  Christian  love,  and  he  concludes 
by  exemplifying  some  of  Chaucer’s 
interesting  postulates  and  looking  at 
his  treatment  of  sexual  intercourse 
and  love-talk.  Edmund  Reiss  con¬ 
siders  that  every  example  of  flawed 
earthly  love  serves  to  bring  to  mind 
the  ideal  spiritual  love  and  discusses 
specific  examples  of  ‘Chaucer’s  Paro¬ 
dies  of  Love’  from  the  Book  of  the 
Duchess  and  Eragment  I  of  the  Tales. 
Robert  E.  Kaske  provides  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  discussion  of  ‘Chaucer’s  Marriage 
Group’,  examining  the  structural 
evidence  for  the  isolation  of  such  a 
group  and  arguing  that  the  group 
presents  two  related  themes — which 

'  Chaucer  the  Love  Poet,  ed.  by  Jerome 
Mitchell  and  William  Provost.  Athens:  U.  of 
Georgia  P.  pp.x+117.  S5-50. 


partner  in  marriage  should  rule  and 
what  importance  sex  should  have  in 
marriage.  Kaske  examines  the  differ¬ 
ent  answers  given  by  the  tales  to  these 
questions,  making  many  interesting 
detailed  observations — on,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  undercutting  of  the  alleg¬ 
orical  sense  of  the  Clerk’s  Tale  by  the 
extreme  differentiation  of  characters, 
or  the  allusive  progression  of  the 
garden  description  of  the  Merchant’s 
Tale  from  Canticles  4.12  to  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  the 
parody  of  the  Eall.  The  exegetical 
tradition  of  Canticles  and  its  use  in 
Latin  hymns  and  Latin  secular  poetry 
is  the  starting-point  for  James  I. 
Wimsatt’s  ‘Chaucer  and  the  Canticle 
of  Canticles’ ;  only  Chaucer,  of 
vernacular  secular  poets,  makes  any 
extended  use  of  Canticles,  and 
Wimsatt  looks  at  the  Miller’s  Tale, 
and  more  particularly  at  the  Mer¬ 
chant’s  Tale  in  its  garden-images  of 
the  key,  lock  and  tree. 

Dieter’s  Mehl’s  Geojfrey  Chaucer'^ 
claims  to  present  a  personal  view  to 
stimulate  the  student-reader  to  further 
insights.  This  clearly  written  and  well- 
presented  book  concentrates  upon 
Chaucer’s  originality,  manifested  in 
the  use  of  the  narrator-figure  and  in 
the  creation  of  a  literary  form  of 
English  fit  to  stand  beside  other  liter¬ 
ary  languages — an  achievement  which 
Chaucer  was  uniquely  equipped  to 

^  Geoffrey  Chaucer:  Line  EinfUhrung  in 
seine  erzahlenden  Dichtungen,  by  Dieter 
Mehl.  Grundlagen  der  Anglistik  und 
Amerikanistik.  Berlin :  Erich  Schmidt  Verlag. 
pp.  226.  DM.  15-80. 
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make.  Eschewing  simply  answers, 
Chaucer  uses  conventional  forms  to 
explore  and  question,  as  in  the  Book 
of  the  Duchess  with  its  tension  be¬ 
tween  conventional  form  and  person¬ 
al  experience,  or  in  Troilus,  where  the 
reader  should  beware  of  accepting  the 
moral  frame  of  reference  as  the 
poem’s  sole  reference.  These  theories 
are  most  extensively  developed  in  a 
discussion  of  the  Tales  where,  for 
example,  the  Knight’s  Tale  is  seen  as 
an  experiment  in  the  high  style,  using 
the  form  to  explore  a  philosophical 
question. 

D.  S.  Brewer’s  Chaucer^  and  his 
‘Honour  in  Chaucer’  [EtfeiS]  may  be 
considered  together.  The  third  edition 
of  Chaucer  contains  essentially  the 
same  excellent  survey  of  Chaucer’s 
life  and  works  as  the  previous  editions 
(YW  34.57),  with  fifty-nine  pages  of 
illustrations;  but,  in  an  additional 
chapter,  ‘What  kind  of  a  poet  is 
Chaucer?  A  critical  impression’,  the 
work  offers  a  corrective  to  the  view  of 
Chaucer’s  work  as  factual  representa¬ 
tion  by  illustrating,  from  stories, 
characters,  socioliterary  structures, 
and  form  and  style,  the  opinion  that 
‘Chaucer  is  both  example  and  creator 
of  our  idea  of  the  English  Gothic 
poet,  with  his  amazing  multiplicity  of 
matter  and  attitude  held  in  precarious 
unity,  his  ambivalence,  his  mixture  of 
the  realistic  and  non-realistic’.  An 
extended  and  updated  ‘Bibliographi¬ 
cal  Note’  and  ‘A  Note  on  the  Illustra¬ 
tions’  complete  the  work.  (Reviewed 
by  R.  M.  Wilson,  MLR,  1974,  pp. 
616-17.)  Brewer’s  second  study  is  an 
extension  of  some  points  raised  in  his 
book,  exploring  the  range  of  meaning 
of  honour  between  the  extremes  of 
virtue  and  social  reputation.  Singling 
out  from  the  ‘honour-group’  the  two 
major  sub-groups,  knights  and  ladies, 

^  Chaucer,  by  D.  S.  Brewer.  London: 
Longman.  Third  Edition,  pp.  xvi  +  230. 
£3-95.;  pa.  £1-95. 


Brewer  draws  attention  to  the  concern 
with  Criseyde’s  honour  and  explores 
the  complex  issues  of  honour  in 
Troilus  and  the  Knight’s  Tale. 

Morton  W.  Bloomfield  regards 
Chaucer  as  a  rationalist  poet  in  theme 
and  method  and,  in  ‘Fourteenth- 
century  England:  realism  and  ration¬ 
alism  in  Wyclif  and  Chaucer’  {ESA), 
presents  him  in  the  context  of  four¬ 
teenth-century  philosophical  develop¬ 
ment.  N.  F.  Blake’s  ‘Chaucer  in  his 
Time’'*  urges  that,  in  view  of  the 
constant  modernization  of  medieval 
texts  in  the  Middle  Ages,  critical 
attention  should  be  directed  away 
from  individual  words  towards  larger 
structural  patterns,  such  as  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  pilgrim-portraits  and  of 
the  tales  to  each  other ;  the  romance- 
writer’s  techniques,  which  may  have 
provided  Chaucer  with  the  basis  of 
his  method,  warrant  close  study. 

Despite  the  high  mimetic  mode  of 
the  Monk’s  Tale’s,  tragedies  of  For¬ 
tune,  Chaucer  preferred  the  low 
mimetic  tragedy,  the  effect  of  pathos, 
influenced  by  the  redemptive  stress  of 
Christian  teaching,  argues  Paul  G. 
Ruggiers  in  ‘Notes  towards  a  Theory 
of  Tragedy  in  Chaucer’  {ChauR), 
instancing  the  resignation  of  Melibee 
and  the  rule  of  expedience  in  the 
Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale.  Beside  this 
article  may  be  set  W.  C.  Johnson, 
Jr’s  ‘Chaucer’s  Language  of  Inevita¬ 
bility’  {New  Views  on  Chaucer)  which 
looks  briefly  at  the  Book  of  the 
Duchess  and  the  tales  of  the  Knight 
and  Merchant  in  support  of  the  view 
that  ‘Chaucer  frequently  presents  his 
characters  as  victims  of  a  necessity 
that  becomes  meaningful  not  through 
its  external  operation  as  “fortune” 
but  through  its  inner  presence  as  an 

*  In  New  Views  on  Chaucer:  Essays  in 
Generative  Criticism,  ed.  by  William  C. 
Johnson  and  Loren  C.  Gruber.  Denver, 
Colorado:  The  Society  for  New  Language 
Study,  pp.  iii  +  SO.  $2. 
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experience  of  emotional  inevitability' . 
Chaucer  critics  have  always  been 
interested  in  the  poet’s  knowledge  of 
the  medieval  sciences.  Stephan  Kohl’s 
book,  Wissenschaft  und  Dichtung  bei 
Chaucer^  offers  a  systematic  compar¬ 
ison  of  Chaucer’s  references  to 
medicine  and  alchemy  with  the 
corresponding  statements  of  medieval 
authorities,  showing  that  the  author 
had  no  expert  knowledge  of  these 
sciences.  In  addition,  Chaucer’s  liter¬ 
ary  use  of  medicine  is  examined  in 
detail.  Kohl  concludes  that  ‘by  using 
medical  (scientific)  concepts  Chaucer 
extended  the  expressive  possibilities 
of  existing  literary  conventions  .  .  . 
Chaucer’s  knowledge  of  medicine 
(and  science  in  general)  was  thus  an 
important  factor  in  the  development 
of  his  literary  technique,  his  “moral 
realism’”.  [H.C.C.] 

In  ‘Chaucer  and  a  French  Story  of 
Thebes’  {ELN),  Bernard  L.  Witlieb 
argues  from  the  Knight’s  Tale  I.  981- 
1000  and  Troilus  Y.  1485-1510  that 
the  version  of  the  Theban  legend  in 
the  Ovide  Moralise  contributed  to 
Chaucer’s  understanding  of  the  events 
at  Thebes. 

M.  Donner’s  discussion  of ‘Chaucer 
and  his  Narrators:  The  Poet’s  Place 
in  his  Poems’  {WHR)  suggests  that 
the  narrator  is  for  Chaucer  a  means  of 
dealing  with  ‘the  conflicting  demands 
of  subjectivity  and  objectivity’;  the 
method  involves  the  narrative  central¬ 
ity  and  the  respectability  of  the 
narrator. 

A  useful  guide  to  the  major  modern 
works  of  Chaucer  criticism  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  Beryl  Rowland’s  ‘Contem¬ 
porary  Chaucer  Criticism’  {English)', 
the  works  discussed  are  mostly  post- 
1950,  showing  the  quest  for  a  more 

^  Wissenschaft  und  Dichtung  bei  Chaucer, 
by  Stephan  Kohl.  Studien  zur  Anghstik, 
Studienreihe  Humanitas.  Frankfurt  am 
Main :  Akademische  Verlagsgesellschaft.  pp. 
401. 


‘medieval’  framework  of  evaluation 
which  followed  the  application  to 
medieval  studies  of  the  methods  of 
the  New  Criticism. 

In  his  interesting  study  of  ‘The 
Derived  Nominals,  Gerunds  and 
Participles  in  Chaucer’s  English’® 
Joseph  Emonds  examines  the  function 
of  the  morpheme  -ing  in  Chaucer’s 
dialect,  using  his  own  dialect  of 
Modern  English  for  comparison  and 
drawing  his  examples  from  the 
Parson’s  Tale.  He  concludes  that 
derived  nominals  were  frequent  but 
gerunds  rare  in  Chaucer’s  usage,  the 
five  gerund-examples  being  errors.  A 
brief  consideration  of  participial 
constructions  suggests  how  gerunds 
entered  the  language.  Emonds  also 
considers  the  formal  change  in  the 
participial  ending,  and  the  connexions 
between  the  gerunds  and  -ing  verb- 
forms  after  the  objects  of  certain 
verbs  and  between  gerund  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  development  of  the 
continuous  verb-form. 

As  its  title  suggests.  Merle  Fifield’s 
Theoretical  Techniques  for  the  Analy¬ 
sis  of  Variety  in  Chaucer’s  Metrical 
Stress’’  examines  Chaucer’s  prosody 
in  relation  to  a  number  of  theories, 
beginning  from  the  belief  that 
Chaucer  wrote  an  iambic  line  which 
did  not  pall  by  repetition.  The  survey 
investigates  the  interaction  of  metri¬ 
cal  stress,  in  the  Trager-Smith  ap¬ 
proach,  and  word-stress,  from  the 
stress-patterns  proposed  by  Nelson 
Francis  and  correlated  with  syntacti¬ 
cal  function,  concluding  with  the 
generative  system  of  Chomsky-Halle 

^  In  Essays  in  Linguistics:  Papers  in  Honor 
of  Henry  and  Renee  Kahane,  ed.  by  Braj  B. 
Kachru  et  al.  Urbana,  Chicago  and  London: 
U.  of  Illinois  P.  pp.  xii  +  933. 

’  Theoretical  Techniques  for  the  Analysis  of 
Variety  in  Chaucer’s  Metrical  Stress,  by 
Merle  Fifield.  Ball  State  Monograph  Num¬ 
ber  Twenty-Three,  Publications  in  English, 
No.  17.  Muncie, Indiana:  Ball  State  U.P.  pp. 
vi  +  41.  Not  for  sale. 
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with  all  its  complexity  and  poten¬ 
tial.  Fitzroy  Pyle’s  review-article, 
‘Chaucer’s  Prosody’  {M/E),  draws 
attention  to  the  deficiencies  of  Ian 
Robinson’s  compound  of  the  iambic 
and  the  rhythmic  {YW  52.  109-10). 

In  the  Handbook  for  Contributors 
to  the  Chaucer  Library,^  Robert  E. 
Lewis  explains  the  selection  and 
preparation  of  an  edition  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  this  new  series. 

A  convenient  guide  to  manuscript 
and  book  production  in  the  later 
fourteenth  and  the  fifteenth  centuries 
is  provided  by  Beverly  Boyd’s 
Chaucer  and  the  Medieval  Book,^ 
giving  the  graduate  student  useful 
background  material  for  Chaucer,  to 
whom  frequent  reference  is  made. 

In  ‘Christopher  Smart’s  “Chaucer¬ 
ian”  Poems’  {Lib),  Betty  W.  Rizzo 
points  out  that  Smart’s  ‘Chaucer’s 
“Recantation”  ’  and  ‘The  Precaution’ 
from  which  it  quotes  are  both  based 
on  balades  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Chaucer  by  early  editors  and  believed 
by  Smart  to  be  by  him.  To  these  two 
poems  quoted  in  full — ‘The  Precau¬ 
tion’  newly  ascribed  to  Smart — is 
added  the  text  of  ‘The  Trial  of 
Chaucer’s  Ghost’,  reprinted  for  the 
first  time  since  1750. 

Glending  Olson  discusses  ‘Des- 
champs’  Art  de  Dictier  and  Chaucer’s 
Literary  Environment’  {Speculum), 
concluding  that  ideas  expressed  in 
Deschamps’  work  represent  an  im¬ 
portant  element  among  the  influences 
on  Chaucer. 

Jeri  Tanner  cites  ‘A  16th-Century 
Allusion  to  Chaucer’  {AN&Q)  by 
John  Jones,  ‘Phisition’. 

George  B.  Pace  comments  on 
‘Giraldi  on  Chaucer’  {ChauR),  referr¬ 
ing  to  an  allusion  of  1551. 

®  Handbook  for  Contributors  to  the  Chaucer 
Library,  by  Robert  E.  Lewis.  Athens:  U.  of 
Georgia  P.  pp.  iv  +  26. 

®  Chaucer  and  the  Medieval  Book,  by 
Beverly  Boyd.  The  Huntingdon  Library, 
pp.  xii+ 165.  $10. 


A.  S.  G.  Edwards  writes  on  ‘The 
case  of  the  stolen  Chaucer  Manu¬ 
script’  {The  Book  Collector),  with 
reference  to  the  theft  of  the  Cardigan 
Manuscript  in  1915. 

D.  S.  Brewer’s  Chaucer  in  his 
Time,^°  first  published  in  1963  {YW 
44.93),  has  now  been  reissued  as  a 
paperback.  Dorothy  Hughes’s  collec¬ 
tion  of  material  in  English  translation 
illustrating  the  French  war  and  social, 
ecclesiastical,  and  political  history  in 
Chaucer’s  time.  Illustrations  of 
Chaucer’s  England, which  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  1919,  has  also  been  re¬ 
printed. 

2.  CANTERBURY  TALES 

The  major  part  of  William  Frost’s 
‘What  is  a  Canterbury  Tale?’  {WHR) 
is  a  wide-ranging  survey  of  modern 
criticism  of  the  Tales,  distinguishing 
between  genre-criticism  and  the  inter¬ 
pretation  which  relates  each  tale  to 
the  context  which  Chaucer  provides. 
It  concludes  by  arguing  that  the 
Tales  have  a  relative  literalness  which 
does  not  preclude  interpretation  at 
other  levels,  while  ‘by  becoming  part 
of  a  multiple  conversation  whose 
units  are  not  simply  words  or  ques¬ 
tions  or  statements  but  also  complete 
narratives,  the  Canterbury  tale  ulti¬ 
mately  makes  an  implicit  observation 
on  the  very  nature  of  community  and 
communication’. 

In  ‘Chaucer’s  Zodiac  of  Tales’ 
{Costerus),  Sheryl  P.  Rutledge,  by 
examining  the  General  Prologue  (Aries 
and  Taurus)  and  ten  tales,  attempts  to 
support  the  view  of  the  Tales  as 
inspired  by  the  symbolism  of  the 
twelve  astrological  signs  and  seven 
planets. 

Jens  Kr.  Andersen  undertakes  ‘An 

Chaucer  in  his  Time,  by  D.  S.  Brewer. 
London:  Longman,  pp.  viii  +  243.  pa.  £1-95. 

Illustrations  of  Chaucer's  England,  ed.  by 
Dorothy  Hughes.  Folcroft  Library  Editions, 
1972.  pp.  xiv  +  302. 
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Analysis  of  the  Framework  Structure 
of  Chaucer’s  “Canterbury  Tales’” 
{OL,  1972)  in  order  ‘to  examine  the 
relationship  between  the  framework 
and  the  pilgrims’  narratives’  (which 
he  considers  to  be  connected  in  five 
ways),  to  ‘describe  the  role  and  the 
functions  of  the  narrator  of  the  frame’ 
(much  of  this  criticizing  Baldwin’s 
views  [YW  36.  79-80]),  and  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  Chaucer’s 
indebtedness  to  the  Decameron. 

In  The  Poetry  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales,^^  of  which  some  material  has 
appeared  elsewhere,  Stephen  Knight 
sets  out  to  show  that  conscious 
artistry  in  the  poetry  can  illuminate 
meaning,  basing  his  findings  on  con¬ 
siderations  of  such  subjects  as  diction, 
syntax,  enjambement  etc.  He  does 
not,  however,  insist  that  variations  in 
style  always  reflect  the  meaning.  The 
General  Prologue  is  dealt  with  at  some 
length;  in  the  tales  the  amount  of 
detailed  discussion  varies  from  one  to 
another,  being  often  selective  and  not 
necessarily  dependent  on  the  actual 
length  of  the  tale  concerned.  Knight 
holds  that  in  many  cases  Chaucer  is 
concerned  initially  to  make  the  tale 
convincing  in  the  mouth  of  its  teller, 
but  that,  as  the  tale  progresses,  he 
becomes  less  concerned  with  this.  In 
the  course  of  discussion,  Knight 
applies  his  methods  to  help  suggest 
resolution  of  certain  problems,  such 
as  the  difference  between  the  prologue 
and  the  tale  of  the  Man  of  Law  or  the 
interpretation  of  the  Merchant’s  Tale, 
and  to  suggest  links  between,  for 
example,  the  tales  of  the  Knight  and 
the  Squire.  The  book  concludes  with 
a  bibliography  for  further  reading. 

Norman  E.  Eliason’s  article,  ‘Per¬ 
sonal  Names  in  the  Canterbury  Tales’ 
(Names),  in  considering  the  principles 

The  Poetry  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  by 
Stephen  Knight.  London,  Sydney  etc.: 
Angus  &  Robertson  (Publishers)  Pty  Ltd. 
pp.  xiv  +  200. 


followed  in  their  selection  and  use, 
deals  with  names  of  pilgrims  and  of 
the  major  characters  in  the  tales. 
Chaucer’s  use  of  some  name-variants 
was  dependent  on  the  exigencies  of 
rhyme  and  metre.  Eliason  comments 
on  the  use  of  names  not  derived  from 
Chaucer’s  sources,  of  given  names 
rather  than  surnames,  of  generic 
rather  than  specific  names,  of  name- 
play;  and  he  discusses  finally  the 
effect  of  the  anonymity  of  many  of 
the  persons. 

Jill  Mann’s  readable  and  scholarly 
work,  Chaucer  and  Medieval  Estates 
Satire,^^  demonstrates  how  Chaucer 
utilizes  the  tradition  of  estates- 
literature,  usually  the  vehicle  of  moral 
judgment,  and  how  he  combines  it  on 
occasion  with  the  no  less  limited 
descriptio  persona  tradition  of  a 
single  emotional  response,  in  order  to 
provide  an  awareness  of  relative 
values.  Inevitably,  this  study  of  the 
General  Prologue  directs  attention  to 
certain  common  features  of  groups  of 
portraits  and  provides  many  anal¬ 
ogues  for  the  details  of  each  group; 
but  it  demonstrates  repeatedly  how 
Chaucer  has  concentrated  upon  social 
and  professional  competence  to  the 
exclusion  of  social  utility  or  any 
awareness  of  the  suffering  of  the 
rogues’  victims,  and  how  the  effect  is 
compounded  by  the  use  of  the 
narrator.  Thus  Chaucer  creates  the 
impression  of  the  individual  and 
realizes  relationships  between  estates 
in  terms  of  relationships  between 
people. 

In  ‘Chaucer’s  Pilgrims  and  Cather’s 
Priests’  (Colby  Library  Quarterly, 
1972),  Mary- Ann  Stouck  argues  that, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  Willa 
Cather  was  influenced  by  the  Prologue 

Chaucer  and  Medieval  Estates  Satire: 
The  Literature  of  Social  Classes  and  the 
'General  Prologue’  to  the  ''Canterbury  Tales’, 
by  Jill  Mann.  Cambridge  U.P.  pp.xvii  +  331. 
£5-80  and  $17-5;  pa.  $7'95. 
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in  her  creation  of  characters  in  Death 
Comes  for  the  Archbishop. 

‘April-Aphrodite  in  Bede’s  “De 
Temporum  Ratione” :  A  Note  on  the 
“Reverdie”’  {NQ),  by  J.  M.  Stead¬ 
man,  has  significance  for  the  temporal 
setting  of  the  General  Prologue. 

In  ‘“Canterbury  Tales”  Prologue, 
60:  The  Knight’s  Army’  (N&Q) 
Manfred  Gorlach  argues  that,  al¬ 
though  editors  tend  to  accept  armee 
as  the  reading  for  A.  [I]  60,  the  case 
for  aryue,  found  in  eight  manuscripts, 
is  equally  strong,  particularly  since 
Manly’s  assumptions  about  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  armee  in  French  are 
wrong. 

Souvenir  Press  have  published  the 
first  British  edition  of  Muriel 
Bowden’s  A  Commentary  on  the 
General  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales.^'^  Although  the  study  first 
appeared  in  1948  {YW  29.77),  this  is 
a  reprint  of  the  second  edition  of 
1967  which  had  an  additional  short 
preface  and,  in  pp.  317-28,  additional 
material  for  text  and  bibliography 
published  between  1948  and  1967. 

Linda  Tatelbaum  comments  in 
‘Venus’  “Citole”  in  Chaucer’s 
“Knight’s  Tale’”  (AM)  on  the  two 
roles  of  Venus,  representing  Plato’s 
‘popular’  and  ‘heavenly’  love,  found 
in  the  Knight’s  Tale,  the  first  causing 
chaos  and  the  second  the  later 
harmony.  It  is  to  the  heavenly  Venus 
that  Palamon  prays;  but  it  is  the 
other  who  causes  him  and  Arcite  pain 
in  loving.  It  is  the  Venus  of  harmony 
who  is  opposed  to  the  Mars  of  strife 
— each  representing  the  differing 
personalities  of  their  respective 
knights — and  this  is  of  importance  in 
a  tale  whose  basis  is  Boethian  philos¬ 
ophy.  The  tale  is  a  microcosm 
illustrating  the  order  ruling  the 

A  Commentary  on  the  General  Prologue 
to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  by  Muriel  Bowden. 
London:  Souvenir  P.  (Educational  and 
Academic)  Ltd.  pp.  xviii  +  328.  £3;  pa. £1.75. 


macrocosm,  an  order  represented  by 
the  harmonious  Venus,  who  holds  a 
citole  rather  than  the  sensual  concha. 

Garth  A.  McCann  presents  a  case 
for  ‘Chaucer’s  First  Three  Tales: 
Unity  in  Trinity’  {Bulletin  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Modern  Language 
Association — BRMMLA),  in  which 
he  shows  that  they  are  linked  by  a 
symmetrical  treatment  of  love.  Both 
the  psychological  idealism  of  the 
Knight’s  Tale  and  the  revenge  motive 
and  physical  realism  of  the  Reeve’s 
are  reflected  in  the  Miller’s  with  the 
two  kinds  of  lover  and  their  different 
approaches  to  the  ‘lady’. 

Samuel  McCracken  comments  on 
‘“Miller’s  Tale”  [1(A)  3384]’  {NQ), 
with  reference  to  the  ‘Gild  of  St 
Nicholas’. 

Taking  Janette  Richardson’s  Blam- 
eth  Nat  Me  {YW  51.113)  as  starting- 
point,  Betty  Hill  discusses  ‘Chaucer: 
The  Miller’s  and  Reeve’s  Tales’  {NM), 
first  with  reference  to  Chaucer’s 
handling  of  certain  images  in  the 
former  tale,  particularly  the  identifi¬ 
cation  and  significance  of  piggesnye. 
The  second  part  of  the  article  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  motivation  and  poetic 
justice  in  the  two  tales. 

‘Satire  and  Regionalism :  The  Reeve 
and  his  Tale’  {ChauR)  elucidates  what 
Thomas  Jay  Garbaty  believes  to  be  a 
long-obscured  example  of  humour, 
which  only  the  contemporary  audi¬ 
ence  would  immediately  appreciate. 
It  was  based  on  the  fact  that,  coming 
from  Baldeswelle,  the  Reeve  himself 
spoke  ‘a  kind  of  backwoods  patois’ 
and  in  his  tale  mimicked  a  provincial 
dialect. 

In  ‘The  Reeve’s  Tale  and  the 
Comedy  of  Limitation’,^®  Robert 
Worth  Frank  Jr  first  discusses  the 
place  of  the  tale  itself  in  the  opening 

In  Directions  in  Literary  Criticism,  ed- 
by  Stanley  Weintraub  and  Philip  Young. 
University  Park  and  London:  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  U.P.  pp.  vii  +  264.' 
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sequence  and  the  content  of  its 
prologue.  Then  he  turns  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  comedy,  to  the  characters, 
their  descriptions  and  function,  the 
plot,  style,  and  what  the  tale  has  to 
say  (concerning  the  realities  of  space 
and  place  and  concerning  wyl). 

Margaret  Schlauch  notes  parallels 
in  the  stories  of  ‘Chaucer’s  Constance, 
Jonah,  and  the  “Gesta  Romanorum”  ’ 
(Kwartalnik  Neofilologiczny). 

‘The  Clerk’s  Tale  and  the  Man  of 
Law’s  Tale:  Chaucer  and  Godot 
waiting  for  Beckett’  {New  Views  on 
Chaucer),  by  Dean  Loganbill,  separ¬ 
ates  the  characters  into  three  types — 
‘those  who  “know”’,  ‘those  who 
think  they  “know”  but  don’t’,  and 
‘those  who  know  how  little  they 
“know”’. 

R.  E.  Fleissner  writes  on  ‘The  Wife 
of  Bath’s  Five’  (ChauR),  proposing 
possible  reasons  for  her  having  had 
five  husbands  rather  than  any  other 
number.  In  ‘Character  and  Class  in 
The  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale’  (JEGP) 
Dorothy  Colmer  looks  at  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Wife  (particularly  as  a 
representative  of  the  new  rich),  and 
puts  forward  several  reasons  for 
maintaining  that  the  tale  is  quite 
appropriate  to  its  teller,  a  woman  of 
the  middle  class.  The  discourse  on 
gentilesse,  undoubtedly  the  hub  of  the 
tale,  is  discussed  both  as  coming  from 
the  hag,  and  also  as  coloured, 
socially  and  politically,  by  the  Wife’s 
views.  Finally  the  position  of  Chaucer 
in  relation  to  narrator  and  reader  is 
discussed. 

In  ‘Dame  Trot  and  her  Progeny’ 
(E&S,  1972),  C.  H.  Talbot  reviews  the 
evidence  for  women  medical  practi¬ 
tioners  in  the  Middle  Ages,  showing 
that  Chaucer’s  Trotula  was  not  an 
isolated  case. 

Alice  Hamilton’s  ‘Helowys  and  the 
Burning  of  Jankyn’s  Book’  (MS, 
1972)  indicates  that  Chaucer  may 
have  known  the  story  of  Abelard 


from  both  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  and 
Abelard’s  Historia  Calamitatum,  and 
may  have  used  the  former  for  points 
made  by  the  Wife  and  the  latter  for 
those  made  by  Jankyn.  Such  works 
cast  light  on  three  things :  the  contest 
between  virginity  and  passion, 
Jankyn’s  reference  to  suster  Alisoun, 
and  the  burning  of  his  book. 

Francis  Lee  Utley  comments  on 
‘Chaucer’s  Way  with  a  Proverb: 
Allas!  Allas!  that  evere  love  was 
synne!’  {North  Carolina  Eolklore)  and 
the  light  it  throws  on  the  character  of 
the  Wife. 

In  his  discussion  of  ‘Chaucer’s 
Friar  as  Narrator’  {ChauR),  T.  A. 
Stroud  indicates  that  there  are 
grounds  for  attributing  some  of  the 
modifications  in  the  tale  to  its  teller’s 
personality,  which  may  have  changed 
between  the  General  Prologue  and  the 
tale.  He  asserts  that  the  Friar  was 
literal-minded — a  quality  not  discern¬ 
ible  in  the  Pro/og^Me-portrait — and 
that  this  will  explain  several  curious 
features  of  the  tale,  for  example  the 
omission  of  one  of  the  unmeant 
curses  found  in  the  analogues. 

R.  T.  Lenaghan  explores  the  clarity 
of  meaning  of  the  tale — reflected  by 
earlier  criticism — in  ‘The  Irony  of  the 
Eriar’s  Tale’  {ChauR).  The  tale  is 
identified  as  an  exemplum,  homiletic 
but  also  satiric ;  the  characters  present 
an  unequal  relationship;  there  is  a 
legalistic  management  of  the  climax, 
and  the  narrative  is  refined  by  the 
imagery.  External  features  concern 
the  teller’s  relationship  to  his  audi¬ 
ence,  and  these  and  the  internal 
features  are  animated  by  the  irony, 
which  Lenaghan  then  discusses  in 
detail. 

‘Riming  Justice  in  The  Eriar’s  Tale’ 
{NM),  by  Daniel  M.  Murtaugh,  deals 
with  the  use  of  the  words  entente 
(especially  this),  rente,  hente,  and 
repente  as  rhymes,  and  examines  the 
significance  of  their  meanings  in  this 
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tale.  Caroline  D.  Eckhardt’s  commen¬ 
tary  on  ‘“Canterbury  Tales”  D  1554: 
“Caples  Thre’”  {NQ)  supports  the 
meaning  of  ‘three  horses’,  and  denies 
any  parallel  with  prestes  thre  (A  164). 
An  editorial  note  appears  under  the 
same  title,  commenting  on  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Hard,  mentioned  in  the  article. 

There  are  revisions  of  the  1964 
edition  {YW  45.  82-3)  throughout 
A.  C.  Spearing’s  Criticism  and  Medi¬ 
eval  Poetry,^^  but  Chapter  IV, 
‘Chaucer’s  Clerk’s  Tale  as  a  Medieval 
Poem’,  forms  a  new  and  very  useful 
addition.  Spearing  shows  how,  though 
the  writer  began  with  a  literary 
source,  he  could  still  make  the  work 
his  own  by  acting  as  a  critical  com¬ 
mentator  on  that  source.  The  Clerk  is 
strongly  partisan  in  his  disapproval  of 
Walter,  showing  this  by  his  interven¬ 
tions  and  by  his  ‘colouring’  of 
Petrarch’s  story.  Spearing  comments 
on  Elizabeth  Salter’s  interpretation  of 
the  disharmony  between  the  Clerk 
and  his  tale  (YfV  43.82)  and  in 
addition  discusses  the  tension  which 
he  sees  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
meaning  and  also  as  a  feature  in  other 
literary  sources. 

Writing  on  ‘The  Clerk’s  Tale:  An 
Obituary  to  Gentilesse’  (New  Views 
on  Chaucer),  Joerg  O.  Fichte  first 
defines  what  gentilesse  may  have 
meant  to  Chaucer,  and  concludes  that 
although  he  is  aware  of  the  ideal 
sense  of  the  word,  in  his  actual  usage 
the  meanings  are  multifarious.  In  the 
Clerk’s  Tale  none  of  the  characters, 
not  even  Griselda,  achieves  true 
gentilesse. 

As  a  key  to  the  meaning,  John 
McNamara  studies  ‘Chaucer’s  Use  of 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James  in  the  Clerk’s 
Tale’  (ChauR).  He  comments  on  St 
James,  defines  patience  as  ‘a  positive. 

Criticism  and  Medieval  Poetry,  by  A.  C 
Spearing.  Edward  Arnold  and  Barnes  & 
Noble.  1972.  pp.  x+198. 


dynamic  alliance  with  the  divine  will’, 
not  a  passive  state,  and  shows  how 
Walter  is  used  as  God’s  agent  to  test 
Griselda’s  faith  in  divine  justice.  The 
Clerk’s  interpretation  of  the  action  of 
the  tale  is  different  from  that  of 
Walter,  who  does  not  understand  the 
role  he  has  played. 

In  her  discussion  of  ‘Chaucer’s 
Clerk’s  Tale:  the  Monsters  and  the 
Critics  Reconsidered’  (ChauR), 
Dolores  Warwick  Frese  tries  to  look 
at  the  tale  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
medieval  audience  (bearing  in  mind 
their  contemporary  milieu),  and  also 
to  show  what  is  quintessentially 
Chaucerian.  She  connects  much  of  it 
with  the  life  of  the  vowed  religious. 
The  choice  of  words  is  a  clerkish  one 
and  incidents  show  scriptural  over¬ 
tones.  Two  views  of  Griselda  are  thus 
produced — the  vowed  religious  and 
the  real  mother;  and,  as  the  tale  pro¬ 
gresses,  the  Clerk’s  human  sensibili¬ 
ties  intrude  more  and  more,  in  part 
through  Griselda’s  speeches.  The 
concluding  observations  on  the  tale 
are  concerned  with  some  technical 
aspects. 

In  ‘Humility  and  Obedience  in  the 
Clerk’s  Tale,  with  the  Envoy  Con¬ 
sidered  as  an  Ironic  Affirmation’ 
(PLL),  Irving  N.  Rothman  argues 
that  Chaucer’s  version  of  the  story 
has  humility  as  its  primary  and 
obedience  as  its  secondary  theme.  He 
examines  the  six  parts  of  the  story, 
comparing  them  statistically  and 
thematically  with  the  Latin  and 
French  versions,  and  notes  that  each 
part  concludes  with  an  emphasis  on 
humility.  The  six-stanza  envoy  imi¬ 
tates  and  ironically  reverses  the  theme 
of  the  six  parts,  mimicking  the  Wife 
of  Bath’s  position  which  the  tale 
refutes. 

Although  Marga  Cottino-Jones’s 
‘Fabula  vs  Figura :  Another  Interpret¬ 
ation  of  the  Griselda  Story’  (Italica) 
is  concerned  with  Boccaccio’s  work. 
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it  none  the  less  has  some  significance 
for  Chaucer’s  version  of  the  story. 

Writing  on  ‘Rank  and  Marriage:  A 
Study  of  the  Motif  of  “Woman  Will¬ 
fully  Tested’”  {CLS,  1972),  Winifred 
Schleiner  examines  the  theme  in  Erec 
and  Enide,  the  Clerk’s  Tale,  Eriar 
Bacon  and  Eriar  Bungay,  and  some 
modern  works,  emphasizing  the  diff¬ 
erence  in  social  rank  between  heroes 
and  heroines. 

George  R.  Keiser  discusses  ‘Revis¬ 
ion  in  Group  E  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales'  (Manuscripta),  and  presents  a 
revaluation  of  theories  of  authorial 
revision  in  this  group  suggested  by 
Carleton  Brown,  Manly,  and  Rickert. 
He  contends  that  such  theories  are 
based  on  inadequate  evidence  and 
that  consequently  their  use  as  corrob¬ 
orative  evidence  by  recent  critics  is 
ill-founded. 

In  'The  Merchant’s  Tale:  Januarie’s 
Unlikly  Elde'  {NM),  Emerson  Brown, 
Jr,  argues  that  Januarie’s  sixty  yeer 
is  not  simply  a  naturalistic  detail,  but 
has  meaning  in  several  traditions,  and 
puts  in  proper  perspective  both  his 
desire  to  continue  his  life  of  lust  in 
marriage  and  also  his  failure  to  use 
the  ethical  opportunities  of  old  age. 
Such  are  reflected  in  the  tale  in  the 
theme  of  conseil.  His  hoor  head  is  a 
scientific  symptom  with  implications 
of  his  waning  sexual  powers.  Imagery 
reflecting  this  condition,  which  also 
occurs  in  Boece  and  the  Reeve’s  pro¬ 
logue  (A  3867-98),  serves  to  emphas¬ 
ize  Januarie’s  sensuality. 

Although  in  ‘Chaucer’s  Merchant’s 
Tale  and  the  Decameron'  (Italica) 
Peter  Beidler  does  not  claim  conclus¬ 
ive  proof  of  influence,  yet  he  believes 
that  in  the  tale  are  found  echoes  of 
Decameron  VII,  9  and  II,  10  (more 
particularly  the  former,  as  Beidler 
illustrates  in  detail),  which  Chaucer 
may  have  remembered.  Mathieu  de 
Vendome’s  Comoedia  Lydiae,  almost 
certainly  Boccaccio’s  source  for  the 
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story,  may  have  provided  Chaucer 
also  with  certain  elements  in  his  tale. 

To  explain  the  nature  of  the  tale, 
Stanley  J.  Kahrl  connects  ‘Chaucer’s 
Squire’s  Tale  and  the  Decline  of 
Chivalry’  (ChauR),  at  a  period  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century 
when  there  was  also  an  impulse 
towards  exoticism  and  disorder.  Exot¬ 
icism  is  obvious  in  the  subject  matter, 
and  details  are  often  used  for  exotic 
effect  rather  than  because  of  the 
demands  of  the  story.  In  the  telling  of 
the  tale  the  Squire  shows  lack  of 
formal  sense  in  many  respects. 

Even  if  one  does  not  consider  that 
the  Eranklin’s  Tale  provides  a  solution 
through  an  ideal  marriage,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  that  Raymond  P. 
Tripp,  Jr’s  ‘The  Franklin’s  solution 
to  the  “Marriage  Debate’”  {New 
Views  on  Chaucer)  does  not  stem  from 
a  distorted  view  of  the  tale,  with 
meanings  read  into  words  and  phrases 
to  suit  his  theory  that  it  is  a  non¬ 
marriage  and  both  partners  are 
revolting  against  sexuality. 

A  long  article,  ‘Chaucer’s  Franklin 
and  the  Literary  Vavasour’  {ChauR) 
by  Roy  J.  Pearcy,  relates  the  Franklin 
to  his  society.  The  first  part  examines 
the  role  played  by  a  vavasour  (at  the 
bottom  of  the  feudal  aristocratic 
hierarchy)  in  the  Arthurian  romance, 
in  his  relationship  to  knights,  when  he 
may  simply  be  the  gracious  host  or 
when — more  significantly — his  chil¬ 
dren  of  both  sexes  may  be  involved  in 
some  way  with  the  knight.  And  this 
tradition  Chaucer  seems  to  use  in  the 
portrayal  of  the  Franklin,  in  his 
connexion  with  the  Squire,  in  the 
description  of  his  own  son’s  conduct, 
and  by  his  choice  of  a  tale  of  a 
particular  literary  kind  and  one 
involving  franchise  and  gentilesse. 

Constance  S.  Wright  comments 
‘On  the  Franklin’s  Prologue,  716- 
721,  Persius,  and  the  Continuity  of 
the  Mannerist  Style’  {PQ),  and  dis- 
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cusses  the  use  up  to  Chaucer’s  day  of 
the  topos  found  in  the  lines  cited. 

Beryl  Rowland’s  paper,  ‘The  Phys¬ 
ician’s  “Historial  Thyng  Notable” 
and  the  Man  of  Law’  (ELH)  presents 
Chaucer’s  reasons  for  assigning  this 
tale  to  its  teller,  and  suggests  that  he 
may  have  considered  pairing  the 
Physician  and  Man  of  Law.  She 
comments  on  the  changes  (stylistic 
and  factual)  that  have  been  made  in 
the  tale,  examines  the  portrait  of  the 
Man  of  Law,  and  finally  gives  an 
historical  account  of  the  feud  be¬ 
tween  law  and  medicine,  all  of  which 
suggests  that  the  tale  was  aimed  at  the 
Man  of  Law. 

For  Anne  Middleton  in  ‘The 
Physician’s  Tale  and  Love’s  Martyrs: 
‘‘Ensamples  Mo  Than  Ten”  as  a 
Method  in  the  Canterbury  Tales' 
(ChauR),  the  Physician’s  Tale  repre¬ 
sents  the  halfway  point  in  Chaucer’s 
developing  use  of  exemplary  narrat¬ 
ive,  from  the  earliest  experiment  of 
the  Legend  of  Good  Women  to  the 
structural  principle  of  the  Tales. 
Unlike  the  versions  of  Livy  and  Jean 
de  Meun,  which  focus  on  the  unjust 
judge,  the  tale  realizes  the  saint-like 
combination  of  active  virtue  and  pass¬ 
ive  sacrifice  in  Virginia,  placing  this 
against  the  philosophical  framework 
of  Nature  operating  under  God.  The 
partial  views  of  the  Physician  and 
Host  ignore  the  important  moral 
issue  of  the  right  of  man  to  control 
and  despatch  human  life.  Thus 
Chaucer  has  used  a  natural  mode  of 
narration  to  encompass  a  variety  of 
viewpoints  which  ‘come  out  of  several 
literary  kinds’. 

Twentieth  Century  Interpretations 
of  The  Pardoner’s  Tale,  edited  by 
Dewey  R.  Faulkner,”  contains  ‘Part 
One — Interpretations’,  consisting  of 

”  Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  of  The 
Pardoner’s  Tale,  ed.  by  Dewey  R.  Faulkner. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 
pp.iv -1-123. 


five  essays  already  published  and  two 
appearing  for  the  first  time;  and  ‘Part 
Two — View  Points’,  a  collection  of 
extracts  from  published  works. 
Faulkner’s  introduction  provides  a 
general  commentary  on  the  Pardoner, 
the  portrait  of  him,  the  tale  itself,  and 
also  its  setting  within  the  larger 
framework.  Of  the  hitherto  unpub¬ 
lished  essays,  ‘An  Evaluation  of  the 
Pardoner’s  Tale',  by  Stephen  A. 
Earner,  is  sectionalized  for  criticism 
of  the  tale  under  headings  suggested 
by  the  assertion  that  the  tale  is  ‘good 
because  it  is  eloquent,  intelligent,  sig¬ 
nificantly  expressive,  unified,  and 
instructive’.  ‘Eloquence’  provides  the 
largest  section,  at  the  beginning  of 
which  Barney  pairs  the  tale  with  that 
of  the  Physician.  Janet  Adelman  also 
connects  the  two  tales  in  ‘‘That  We 
May  Leere  Som  Wit”.  In  this  essay 
she  draws  ‘a  few  thematic  connec¬ 
tions’  and  suggests  their  relevance  to 
questions  about  the  form  of  the  tale 
and  ‘its  relation  to  its  teller,  its 
audience,  and  ultimately’  to  Chaucer. 

Alan  S.  C.  Ross  comments  on  the 
form  of  the  phrase  ‘To  go  a-black- 
berrying’  {NQ)  and  its  connexion 
with  the  Pardoner’s  Prologue,  406. 

James  H.  Wilson  defends  the 
Bradshaw  Order  with  regard  to  the 
tales  of  ‘The  Pardoner  and  the 
Second  Nun’  (NM),  commenting  on 
points  that  may  connect  the  two 
tales;  he  suggests  that  the  ‘Idleness 
Prologue’  may  have  been  written 
specifically  to  link  the  two. 

In  ‘An  Historical  Analogue  to  the 
‘‘Shipman’s  Tale”’  {Comitatus,  1972), 
Maureen  Fries  traces  an  ingenious 
connexion  between  the  tale  and 
contemporary  Spanish  history. 

John  P.  Brennan  puts  forward 
‘Reflections  on  a  Gloss  to  the 
Prioress’s  Tale  from  Jerome’s  Advers- 
us  Jovinianum'  (SP).  He  notes  that 
the  two  glosses  (at  B  1770  and  1773) 
were  derived  almost  verbatim  from 
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Adversus  Jovinianum,  itself  com¬ 
pressed  and  paraphrased  from  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  Revelation.  Brennan  recon¬ 
structs  possible  stages  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  tale,  and  would  ascribe 
the  glosses  to  Chaucer  himself. 

Charles  A.  Owen,  Jr.,  explores  the 
interaction  of  literal  and  allegorical 
levels  in  ‘77je  Tale  of  Melibee’ 
(ChauR),  noting  the  manifestation  of 
two  of  Chaucer’s  recurring  interests — 
the  good  woman,  and  forgiveness  as  a 
necessary  part  of  Man’s  reconcilia¬ 
tion  with  God.  The  discussion  of  the 
three  levels  of  allegory  in  the  story 
reveals  their  compatibility  with  the 
themes  of  the  primary,  literal  level, 
and  shows  how  the  significance  is 
extended  rather  than  contradicted  by 
the  anagogical  level.  Owen  points  the 
wider  implications  of  the  story  in  that 
‘the  experience  Prudence  seeks  to 
induce  in  her  husband  is  actually 
archetypal  for  both  men  and  nations’. 

Dean  Ebner  presents  his  case  for 
regarding  the  interruption  of  the 
Monk’s  Tale  by  ‘Chaucer’s  Precarious 
Knight’^®  as  revealing  him  to  be  not 
an  ascetic,  but  an  ‘active  and  ambiti¬ 
ous  man’,  who  shrinks  from  the 
Monk’s  moral  that  one  should  not 
trust  the  prosperity  of  this  world  but 
prepare  for  the  next.  Ebner’s  inter¬ 
pretations,  both  of  the  character  of 
the  Knight,  as  shown  in  the  General 
Prologue,  and  of  his  tale,  lend  support 
to  this  view,  which  will  make  the 
interruption  more  dramatic. 

Bernard  L.  Witlieb  has  a  reference 
to  the  Monk’s  account  of  Pedro  in 
‘“Richard  III”  in  Spain’  {The  Ricard¬ 
ian). 

In  ‘The  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale'.  The 
Preacher  and  the  Mermaid’s  Song’ 
{ChauR),  John  Block  Friedman  first 

In  Imagination  and  the  Spirit:  Essays  in 
Literature  and  the  Christian  Faith  presented 
to  Clyde  S.  Kilby,  ed.  by  Chades  A.  Huttar. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan:  William  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  pp.  xvi  + 
496.  $9-95. 
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reviews  ‘moralitees’  already  suggested 
for  the  tale,  and  then  examines  the 
ways  ‘the  professional  interests  and 
training  of  its  teller’  influence  it, 
including  the  use  of  the  beast- 
exemplum,  and  of  the  widow  (who 
provides  an  example  of  temperance) 
and  her  several  functions.  Friedman 
considers  the  contribution  made  by 
the  interplay  between  the  two  natures 
of  the  characters,  animal  and  human, 
by  the  argument  between  Chaunte- 
cleer  and  Pertelote  with  their  two 
opposing  texts,  and  discusses  the 
priest’s  own  attitude  to  women, 
summed  up  by  the  ‘mermaid-simile’. 

In  his  interpretation  of  the  tale, 
D.  E.  Myers  finds  three  overlapping 
hierarchies,  which  he  explains  in 
‘Focus  and  “Moralite”  in  the  Nun’s 
Priest’s  Tale’  {ChauR).  In  each 
hierarchy  certain  elements  are  nu¬ 
clear,  others  peripheral.  The  first  (the 
fable)  concerns  the  cock  and  fox 
alone;  the  second  (the  Nun’s  Priest’s 
version)  is  wider  in  scope  and  shows 
the  courtly  life  of  the  chicken- 
yard  and  instructs  rulers  in  their 
duties;  and  the  third  (Harry  Bailly’s 
version)  affects  the  interplay  of 
characters  within  the  context  of  the 
whole  pilgrimage  and  is  related  to  the 
tales  of  the  Knight  and  the  Monk. 

Richard  Guerin,  in  ‘The  Nun’s 
Priest  and  Canto  V  of  the  Inferno’ 
{ES),  defends  his  belief  that  the 
reference  to  the  book  of  Launcelot  de 
Lake  (B.4402)  is  to  Dante. 

Ingeniously,  and  unconvincingly, 
Ann  S.  Haskell  maintains  that  ‘The 
St.  Giles  Oath  in  the  Canon’s  Yeo¬ 
man’s  Tale’  {ChauR),  G.1185,  empha¬ 
sizes  the  social  alienation  of  alchem¬ 
ists  and  is  a  microcosmic  reflection  of 
the  major  themes  of  the  story. 

Loren  C.  Gruber’s  ‘The  Manciple’s 
Tale:  One  Key  to  Chaucer’s  Langu¬ 
age’  {New  Views  on  Chaucer)  suggests 
that  the  tale  demonstrates  that 
‘language  informed  by  exclusively 
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physical  or  exclusively  imaginative 
referents  fails  the  “third  thing”,  life, 
which  surpassing  such  narrow  defini¬ 
tions  thus  eludes  description’. 

In  ‘The  old  way  and  the  Parson’s 
way:  an  ironic  reading  of  the  Parson’s 
Tale’  {JMRS),  Judson  Boyce  Allen 
argues  that  ironic  intention  in  the  tale 
is  signalled  by  its  unforceful  prose 
mode  within  a  Boethian  aesthetic  of 
prose  and  verse  and  by  its  contradic¬ 
tion  of  all  that  precedes  it.  The  text  of 
the  tale  is  misapplied.  The  position  of 
the  tale  at  the  end  of  the  series  is  not 
rhetorically  significant,  and  it  is  the 
Retraction  alone  which  is  the  ending. 

3.  TROILUS  AND  CRISEYDE 

Russell  A.  Peck’s  study  of  ‘Numer¬ 
ology  and  Chaucer’s  Troilus  and 
Criseyde'^'^  explores  the  influence  of 
numerology  under  the  heads  of 
‘Formal  arrangement  of  parts’,  ‘Inner 
architecture’,  ‘Number  metaphors  in 
the  poem’s  diction’,  and  ‘Dates  and 
astronomical  calculation’.  Chaucer 
does  not  use  intricate  number  symbol¬ 
ism;  rather,  number  devices  are  a 
further  reflection  of  his  vision  and  a 
further  element  in  directing  our 
understanding  of  and  response  to 
Troilus. 

Elizabeth  R.  Hatcher  argues  that 
Troilus’s  reaction  to  the  stressful 
events  from  Criseyde’s  departure  until 
the  discovery  of  the  brooch  shows 
that  Chaucer  was  concerned  not  only 
with  the  psychology  of  fear  but  also 
with  ‘the  psychological  realities  be¬ 
hind  the  symptoms  of  Troilus’  anxi¬ 
ety’;  and  in  support  of  this  view  her 
‘Chaucer  and  the  Psychology  of  Fear : 
Troilus  in  Book  V’  (ELH)  provides  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  changes 
made  by  Chaucer  in  Boccaccio’s 
narrative. 

In  Chaos  and  Form:  History  and  Litera¬ 
ture:  Ideas  and  Relationships,  ed.  by  Kenneth 
McRobbie.  Winnipeg:  U.  of  Manitoba  P., 
1972.  pp.  x+190. 


Adrienne  Lockhart  traces  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  ‘Semantic,  Moral,  and  iEsthe- 
tic  Degeneration  in  Troilus  and 
Criseyde'  {ChauR)  in  the  use  of  the 
words  honour,  worthinesse,  manhod, 
gentilesse,  and  trouthe  in  the  poem, 
further  arguing  that,  whereas 
Pandarus,  the  artist  within  the  poem, 
relies  solely  on  his  own  human  values 
and  produces  an  unstable  creation, 
Chaucer  ‘places  his  poem  under  the 
judgement  of  God’,  recognizing  that 
‘words,  like  people,  are  mutable 
approximations  to  a  higher  reality’. 

A  study  by  Laila  Gross  of  ‘The 
Two  Wooings  of  Criseyde’  (NM) 
points  the  parallels  between  the  two 
scenes,  evidence  of  the  careful  design 
of  Troilus,  the  ironic  implications  of 
the  second  wooing  and  the  unchang¬ 
ing  nature  of  Criseyde  throughout. 

D.  S.  Brewer  speculates  on  ‘The 
Ages  of  Troilus,  Criseyde  and 
Pandarus’  (SELit,  1972),  looking  at 
indications  of  age  in  the  earlier 
versions  of  the  story  as  well  as  evi¬ 
dence  in  Chaucer  about  the  meaning 
of  ‘young’ ;  he  suggests  that  Criseyde 
may  perhaps  be  several  years  older 
than  the  (approximately)  nineteen- 
year-old  Troilus. 

Frank  H.  Whitman  sees  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  Troilus’s  love  as  compatible 
with  Gower’s  view  of  love  in  Vox 
Clamantis — a  debilitating  and  des¬ 
tructive  force.  Drawing  attention  to 
the  absurdity  of  Troilus’s  realization 
at  major  points  in  the  story,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  satiric  mode  of  the  con¬ 
summation-scene,  he  stresses  the  role 
of  the  narrator  in  creating  sympathy 
as  against  the  poet’s  awareness  of  the 
corrupting  power  of  love,  an  aware¬ 
ness  which  fully  justifies  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  ‘‘Troilus  and  Criseyde  and 
Chaucer’s  Dedication  to  Gower’ 
(TSL). 

Reviewing  possible  interpretations 
of  ‘is  worth’  in  its  context,  Chauncey 
Wood’s  ‘On  Translating  Chaucer’s 
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Troilus  And  Criseyde,  Book  III,  Lines 
12-14’  (ELN)  concludes  that  ‘the 
weight  of  the  evidence  supports  a 
translation  of  the  Chaucerian  lines  as 
apostrophising  the  generative  Venus’. 

Allen  D.  Lackey’s  discussion  of 
‘Chaucer’s  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  IV, 
295-301’  {Expl)  refutes  the  claim  of 
John  V.  Hagopian  (YW  36.85)  that 
this  allusion  to  Oedipus  indicates  an 
Oedipus  motif  in  the  poem. 

4.  OTHER  WORKS 

In  ‘Boethian  “Hert-huntyng”:  the 
elegiac  pattern  of  The  Book  of  the 
Duchess'  {American  Benedictine  Re¬ 
view),  Charles  P.  R.  Tisdale  directs 
attention  to  the  possible  influence  of 
Boethius’s  Consolatio  in  regard  to 
‘similarities  in  situation,  theme  and 
imagery’.  He  asserts  that,  through 
‘the  readjustment  of  certain  discord¬ 
ant  modes  of  perception  brought 
about  by  the  dialogue’,  there  is  a 
movement  from  despair  to  hope,  a 
process  reflected  in  the  hunting  of  the 
hart.  Tisdale  sees  the  Black  Knight  as 
the  personification  of  the  narrator’s 
sorrow  and  so  the  curing  of  the 
narrator  is  coincidental  with  that  of 
the  Black  Knight. 

Joerg  O.  Fichte  raises  the  question 
'The  Book  of  the  Duchess — A  Con¬ 
solation?’  {SN)  and  discusses  the 
three  schools  of  thought  among  those 
who  believe  it  is.  After  his  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Narrator-Dreamer’s  func¬ 
tion,  he  describes  him  as  one  of 
Chaucer’s  strawmen,  built  up  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  only  to  be  eventually  knocked 
down  ‘in  order  to  contrast  a  contrived 
experience  with  real  loss’.  Fichte’s 
brief  consideration  of  Chaucer’s  atti¬ 
tude  to  poetry,  and  application  of  his 
conclusions  to  the  Book  of  the 
Duchess,  reinforce  his  opinion  that 
the  work  is  a  literary  encomium  and 
only  in  this  way  can  comfort  be 
offered  to  the  bereaved. 

Contrary  to  Cartier’s  opinion  {YW 
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48.  100),  James  1.  Wimsatt,  in  ‘The 
Dit  dou  Bleu  Chevalier:  Froissart’s 
Imitation  of  Chaucer’  {MS,  1972), 
maintains  that  the  French  poet  was 
indebted  to  the  English.  He  offers  as 
supporting  evidence  comments  on  the 
treatment  of  sources  in  the  two  works, 
and  on  Cartier’s  dating  of  the  Dit 
before  the  Book  of  the  Duchess. 

In  ‘The  Anatomy  of  Compassion: 
Chaucer’s  Book  of  the  Duchess' 
{TSLL,  1972),  G.  R.  Wilson,  Jr, 
divides  the  poem  into  five,  rather  than 
the  usual  three,  parts,  which  show  a 
progressive  movement  throughout 
the  poem.  In  the  course  of  tracing 
this,  Wilson  also  suggests  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  Morpheus-interlude,  the 
Dreamer’s  apparent  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  cause  of  the  Knight’s 
grief,  and  the  meaning  of  fers.  The 
Dreamer  has  been  brought  both  from 
a  literary  and  remote  grief  to  a  real 
and  present  one,  and  from  a  selfish 
concern  for  his  own  anguish  to  a 
selfless  one  for  another  person. 

A.  Inskip  Dickerson  defends  the 
inclusion  in  the  text  of  ‘  The  Book  of 
the  Duchess,  Line  480’  {PBS A). 

John  Finlayson’s  ‘The  Book  of  the 
Duchess:  Sources  for  lines  174,  203-5, 
249-253’  {ELN)  refers  to  Machaut 
and  Ovid. 

In  'The  House  of  Eame:  Virgilian 
Reason  and  Boethian  Wisdom’  (CL) 
Charles  P.  R.  Tisdale  argues  the 
centrality  of  the  Dido-reference  in  the 
poem  because  it  evokes  the  moralistic 
interpretation  of  the  ^Eneid  and 
associates  the  narrator  with  ^neas, 
distracted  from  reason  by  worldly 
concerns.  Virgilian  and  Boethian 
elements  are  symbolically  fused  in  the 
eagle,  Jove’s  messenger,  for  ‘the  eagle, 
the  feathers  of  philosophy,  translates 
[the  narrator’s]  mind  beyond  the 
clouds  of  mortality  to  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  truth’. 

Examining  the  classical  and  medie¬ 
val  traditions  behind  ‘  “Amor  glorias” 
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in  Chaucer’s  House  of  Fame'  {JMRS), 
Ann  C.  Watts  shows  how  Chaucer 
realizes  the  desire  for  fame  as  an 
example  of  sinful  pride.  The  blend  of 
truth  and  falsehood  in  rumour  is 
transmitted  in  the  airy  words  of  fame, 
but  words  are  given  permanency  by 
writers  who  can  thus  themselves 
achieve  fame  without  sacrificing  their 
own  integrity.  Finally  the  writer 
urges  that  Chaucer  may  be  thinking 
about  his  own  poetic  fame. 

In  ‘“Ars  Simia  Naturae”  and 
Chaucer’s  House  of  Fame'  (ELN), 
Sheila  Delany  explores  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  ape-image  in  the  poem, 
lines  1201-13,  demonstrating  its  func¬ 
tion  as  a  symbol  of  imitation. 

Chapter  V  of  George  D. 
Economou’s  The  Goddess  Natura  in 
Medieval  Literature^°  discusses  the 
Parlement  of  Foules,  ‘the  last  medi¬ 
eval  work  in  the  tradition  of  the 
goddess  Natura’,  arguing  that  the 
dream  of  Scipio  and  that  of  the 
narrator  both  show  that  man  can  gain 
entry  to  a  blysful  place.  Scipio’s 
dream  stresses  commune  profyt,  the 
narrator’s  dream  marriage  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  Nature,  rejecting  the  illicit 
service  of  Venus-Luxuria.  Cytherea  is 
the  Venus  sub-vicar  under  Nature 
pronuba  et  procreatrix;  Nature  pre¬ 
sides  over  the  sublunary  world  and  in 
her  operations  is  likewise  concerned 
with  comune  spede.  (Reviewed  by 
P.  M.  Kean,  RES  (1974),  pp.  190-2.) 

In  ‘Mirth  and  Marriage  in  The 
Parlement  of  Foules'  (BSUF)  Francis 
J.  Smith  argues  that,  so  far  from  the 
poem’s  showing  a  conflict  of  worldly 
and  spiritual  values,  it  manifests  a 
dream-logic  based  on  a  personal 
problem  of  Chaucer,  realizing  in  a 
mock-serious  manner  the  pain  and 
pleasure  in  the  love-experience,  aided 

The  Goddess  Natura  in  Medieval  Litera¬ 
ture,  by  George  D.  Economou.  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  Harvard  U.P.,  1972/London:  O.U.P., 
pp.  xiv-1-213.  £4. 


by  the  analogies  of  Cicero’s  and 
Dante’s  visions. 

Robert  Worth  Frank  Jr  attempts 
two  things  in  Chaucer  and  'The 
Legend  of  Good  Women'^^ — an  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  poem,  starting  from  the 
Prologue  and  devoting  a  chapter  to 
each  figure,  with  comparisons  with 
sources  and  other  versions  of  the 
story;  and  the  establishment  of  the 
significance  of  the  poem  in  the 
Chaucer  canon.  Frank  argues  that 
Chaucer  was  here  leaving  behind  the 
conventional  frames  of  reference,  the 
role-stereotypes,  the  rime  royal  and 
the  amplificatory  techniques  of  his 
earlier  works  for  a  dedication  to 
narrative,  new  methods  of  realizing 
human  figures  at  the  outset  of  an 
action  without  the  constraints  of 
familiar  roles,  and  for  the  use  of 
abbreviatio.  Although  demonstrably 
uneven,  the  poem  should  be  valued  as 
experimental  writing,  preparation  for 
the  achievement  of  the  Tales.  (Re¬ 
viewed  by  G.  C.  Britton,  N&Q,  1974, 
pp.  303-4.) 

In  an  entertaining  article,  ‘Chaucer 
and  Jean  de  Meun  as  Self-Conscious 
Narrators :  The  Prologue  to  the 
Legend  of  Good  Women  and  the 
Roman  de  la  Rose  10307-680’ 
(Comitatus),  Sherron  Knopp  points  to 
similarities  which  suggest  that  ‘the 
Roman  de  la  Rose,  and  Jean  de 
Meun’s  role  as  narrator  in  particular, 
lie  behind  the  comically  high-handed 
treatment  Chaucer  receives  from  the 
God  of  Love’. 

Ann  S.  Haskell’s  ‘Lyric  and  Lyrical 
in  the  Works  of  Chaucer’  {English 
Symposium  Papers,  1972)  illustrates 
the  traditional  features  of  Chaucer’s 
lyrics  against  an  introductory  account 
of  the  characteristics  and  variety  of 
medieval  lyric.  Her  study  includes 

Chaucer  and  ‘The  Legend  of  Good 
Women',  by  Robert  Worth  Frank,  Jr. 
Harvard  U.P.  and  O.U.P.,  1972.  pp.xiv-t- 
219.  £5. 
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lyrics  within  longer  works  and  con¬ 
cludes  by  considering  the  structural 
function  of  such  lyrics — to  signal 
changes  in  narrative  direction  and 
tone  and,  in  Troilus,  to  provide  a 
lyric  frame  whose  subject  is  the 
rhythm  of  nature. 

In  ‘Chaucer’s  Brooch  of  Thebes: 
The  Unity  of  “The  Complaint  of 
Mars”  and  “The  Complaint  of 
Venus” Rodney  Merrill  criticizes 
the  tendency,  following  John  Shirley, 
to  print  The  Complaint  of  Mars  and 
The  Complaint  of  Venus  as  two 
poems.  The  two  parts  may  have  been 
written  at  different  times,  the  first  an 
apology  for  John  Holande,  Earl  of 
Huntington  and  lover  of  Isabel 
Langley,  and  the  second  an  ironic 
re-application  of  Grandson’s  Cinq 
Balades  in  praise  of  Isabel.  But  this 
and  other  features  link  the  parts  and 
make  The  Broche  of  Thebes  a  suitable 
title  for  the  whole — a  key  to  the 

In  Literary  Monographs  5,  ed.  by  Eric 
Rothstein.  Wisconsin  and  London:  U.  of 
Wisconsin  P.  pp.  viii-f212.  $11. 


poem’s  theme  and  a  symbol  of  its 
brilliant  structure  of  juxtaposed  ele¬ 
ments.  The  reader  should  be  alert  to 
the  wide  range  of  contexts  which  give 
the  poem  its  complex  meaning,  but 
especially  to  the  hints  of  a  Christian 
framework  whereby  Mars  unwittingly 
characterizes  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the 
ideal  lady,  and  Venus  Christ  as  the 
ideal  lover. 

In  taking  a  lease  on  a  tenement  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  Chaucer  gained 
sanctuary  against  creditors  and, 
argues  Andrew  J.  Finnel  in  ‘The 
Poet  as  Sunday  Man;  “The  Com¬ 
plaint  of  Chaucer  to  his  Purse”’ 
(ChauR),  the  toun  of  line  17  of  the 
Complaint  would  refer  to  West¬ 
minster;  if  so,  the  poem  could  not  be 
earlier  than  24th  December,  1399,  and 
no  part  would  ever  have  been  in¬ 
tended  for  Richard  II. 

David  E.  Lampe  writes  on  ‘The 
Truth  of  a  “Vache”;  The  Homely 
Homily  of  Chaucer’s  “Truth”  ’  (PLL), 
interpreting  the  reference  to  Vache 
and  the  related  metaphors  in  terms  of 
medieval  iconography  and  bestiaries. 


VI 


The  Earlier  Sixteenth  Century 

WILLIAM  TYDEMAN 


1.  GENERAL 

Ricardo  J.  Quinones’s  splendid 
book.  The  Renaissance  Discovery  of 
Timef  starts  with  the  argument  that 
‘the  basic  conception  of  time  in  the 
West  was  given  primary  emphasis  by 
the  men  and  society  of  the  Renaiss¬ 
ance’,  and  proceeds  to  ‘treat  time  as  a 
theme,  that  is,  a  fairly  recognizable 
constellation  of  attitudes  and  ideas’. 
For  most  of  the  major  writers  of  the 
age,  it  was  a  new  sense  of  time  ‘calling 
forth  energetic,  even  heroic  response’ 
which  they  used  to  distinguish  them¬ 
selves  from  the  preceding  age:  ‘what 
is  lacking  in  the  older  defective 
representatives  is  (a)  sense  of  tem¬ 
poral  urgency  and  the  felt  need  to 
utilize  one’s  time  as  vigorously  as 
possible  .  .  .  for  the  new  men  of  the 
Renaissance  time  was  not  plentiful 
but  rare  and  precious’.  This  fresh 
awareness  of  time’s  destructive  power 
led  to  a  militant  reaction:  ‘in  the 
Renaissance  war  against  time  even  a 
biological  function  like  procreation 
could  become  a  conscious  ideal, 
energetically  espoused  ...  a  valuable 
and  even  necessary  way  of  countering 
time’.  Attitudes  to  lineage  altered: 
‘the  aristocratic  notion  of  line  merges 
with  the  new  interest  in  progeny  and 
the  more  immediate  family  to  become 
one  of  the  great  avenues  of  time- 
transcendence  open  to  man’.  The 

‘  The  Renaissance  Discovery  of  Time,  by 
Ricardo  J.  Quinones.  Harvard  Studies  in 
Comparative  Literature.  31.  Cambridge, 
Mass:  Harvard  U.P.  1972.  pp.  xvi  +  549. 
$15.  £8. 


Other  principal  means  of  personal 
extension  was  through  the  quest  for 
fame,  although  for  the  more  religious 
writers  of  the  period  ‘the  desire  for 
fame  had  to  undergo  a  harsh  sub¬ 
ordination  to  purely  religious  priori¬ 
ties  before  it  could  be  restored  to  its 
former  validity’.  Yet  Renaissance 
writers  came  to  experience  a  critical 
disillusionment  with  rewards  and 
pursuits  within  the  temporal  realm; 
‘for  these  aspiring  men  reliance  on  the 
ways  of  succession  was  too  vicarious 
and  insecure  unless  the  individual 
himself  possessed  a  sense  of  fulfil¬ 
ment.  Their  hopefulness  in  man’s 
powers  and  the  continuities  that  he 
can  create  to  add  to  his  own  existence 
are  frustrated  by  man’s  natural  limi¬ 
tations  and  the  disasters  of  his  society. 
Trust  in  fame  implies  a  temporal 
confidence  that  one  would  be  allowed 
to  live  long  enough  to  accomplish 
meritorious  works;  hope  in  genera¬ 
tion  implies  a  society  in  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  raise  children  .  .  .  the 
Renaissance  had  encountered  reali¬ 
ties  against  which  its  newly  liberated 
sense  of  possibility  could  do  little’. 
The  substance  of  this  stimulating  and 
impressive  volume  is  conveyed  in  a 
sequence  of  chapters  on  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Spen¬ 
ser,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  which 
explores  their  handling  of  temporal 
themes,  emphasizing  both  change  and 
continuity  in  the  Renaissance  treat¬ 
ment  of  secular  and  religious  time, 
and  enhancing  our  appreciation  at 
every  step. 

Although  Howard  C.  Cole’s  A 
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Quest  of  Inquirie^  is  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  later  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  this  consistently  intelligent  and 
lively  study  of  the  background  to 
Tudor  literature  has  much  interest 
for  students  of  the  earlier  period. 
Making  a  plea  for  attempting  to 
understand  the  century  in  its  own 
terms,  Professor  Cole  is  also  cautious 
enough  to  set  ‘background  studies’  in 
perspective :  ‘as  long  as  we  realize  that 
the  fullest  possible  glossing  of  the 
work’s  context  furnishes  leading  ques¬ 
tions  about,  instead  of  automatic 
explanations  of  the  work  itself,  and  as 
long  as  these  leading  questions  con¬ 
tinue  to  lead  but  not  restrict  our 
interpretations,  we  shall  at  least  be 
venturing  from  a  sane  point  of  depar¬ 
ture  and  asking,  if  not  always  answer¬ 
ing,  the  right  critical  queries’.  He 
firmly  believes  that  a  work  should  be 
judged  in  the  light  of  the  artistic 
practices  and  influences  of  its  age, 
although  he  is  careful  to  warn  against 
too  facile  an  acceptance  of  viewpoints 
held  to  be  typical  of  an  era.  Valuable 
too  is  the  suggestion  that  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  advantages  of  hindsight  when 
studying  the  period,  we  should  adopt 
a  bi-focal  approach  enabling  us  ‘to 
alternate  between  employing  and 
suspending  our  knowledge  of  the 
consequences.  Like  the  historian,  we 
first  judge  the  event  or  work  in  terms 
of  what  it  led  to,  the  relative  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  role  it  played  in  its  own 
tradition.  Although  in  this  way  we 
temporarily  lose  sight  of  the  work’s 
intrinsic  importance,  we  profit  from  a 
larger  perspective  .  .  .  Once  our 
superior  knowledge  has  justified  the 
inquiry,  however,  we  may  then  profit 
by  our  ignorance  and  view  the  work 
in  terms  of  what  it  is  rather  than  what 

2  A  Quest  of  Inquirie :  Some  Contexts  of 
Tudor  Literature,  by  Howard  C.  Cole. 
Pegasus  Backgrounds  in  English  Literature. 
Indianapolis  and  New  York:  Bobbs-Merrill. 
pp.  xiii  +  582.  $15,  paperback  $6-50. 


it  perpetuated.’  Such  remarks  typify 
a  book  which  remains  illuminating 
and  wide-ranging  over  its  550  pages, 
its  object  to  present  Tudor  writers  as 
principally  men  of  their  time.  No 
sixteenth-century  writer  sought  to 
speak  primarily  to  a  time  other  than 
his  own,  and  in  treating  concerns  as 
ageless  and  human  as  love,  death, 
freedom,  responsibility,  and  war, 
each  was  influenced  by  contemporary 
habits  of  thought.’ 

William  Nelson’s  Fact  or  Fiction: 
The  Dilemma  of  the  Renaissance 
Story-teller^  charts  the  background  to 
the  defensive  attitude  taken  up  by 
sixteenth-century  authors  towards  the 
indictment  of  fiction  as  lying :  showing 
that  the  classical  world  assimilated 
fiction  to  the  general  category  of 
story  ‘which  included  among  its 
varieties  both  invented  tales  and 
whatever  was  told  “for  true”,  whether 
true  or  not’.  Nelson  claims  that  ‘an 
increasing  concern  with  the  truth  of 
the  past  .  .  .  manifests  itself  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era’, 
Hebraic  tradition  giving  force  to  the 
idea  that  it  was  important  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  verifiable  past  from 
falsehood  and  fiction.  ‘The  division 
of  history  into  true  and  false  associa¬ 
ted  fiction  with  the  latter  and  infected 
it  with  its  moral  stain.’  Much  Re¬ 
naissance  criticism  was  thus  devoted 
to  defending  the  proposition  that 
‘though  fiction  was  not  the  truth  of 
history  it  was  nevertheless  truth  in 
some  other,  more  profound  sense’, 
although  ‘the  sense  of  doubt  about 
the  legitimacy  and  value  of  fiction 
appears  principally  in  the  form  of 
attempts  to  allay  it  based  upon  reason 
and  the  authority  of  the  ancients’.  As 
the  humanist  attitude  to  historio¬ 
graphy  made  itself  felt,  so  ‘that  which 

^  Fact  or  Fiction:  The  Dilemma  of  the 
Renaissance  Storyteller,  by  William  Nelson. 
Cambridge,  Mass:  Harvard  U.P,  pp.  ix  + 
121.  $5-95. 
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was  neither  true  nor  demonstrably  a 
lie  .  .  .  came  to  be  accepted  as  the 
appropriate  domain  for  fictional 
invention’,  although  ‘separation  from 
history  set  invented  story  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  history  as  to  its  value  for 
mankind’.  Defenders  of  fiction  came 
to  claim  it  ‘as  a  rhetorical  device  for 
expressing  moral,  religious,  or  histor¬ 
ical  truths,  useful  because  it  was 
delightful  and  memorable  and  be¬ 
cause  the  difficulty  of  extracting  its 
meaning  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
meaning  as  the  toughness  of  the  nut¬ 
shell  sweetens  the  kernel  .  .  .  fictional 
creation  represented  ideals  or  uni¬ 
versal  of  human  types  rather  than 
individuals,  imitations  philosophic¬ 
ally  more  true  than  the  particularity 
to  which  history  was  bound.  Or 
fiction  was  taken  to  show  the  truth  of 
the  world  as  it  might  be  and  should 
be,  a  rational  world  in  which  virtue 
was  rewarded  and  vice  punished  and 
therefore  a  world  more  “real”  than 
the  foolish  one  of  the  historians.’  But 
‘the  conviction  persisted  that  a  true 
story  was  one  that  was  historically 
(rather  than  morally  or  philosophic¬ 
ally)  true,  that  it  differed  qualitatively 
from  fable,  and  that  it  was  superior  in 
emotional  impact  and  educational 
effectiveness’.  Thus  the  aspiring  in¬ 
ventor  of  fictions  laid  himself  open  to 
the  charge  of  frivolity;  if  he  denied 
any  difference  between  his  tales  and 
historical  verity,  he  surrendered  him¬ 
self  to  the  historians  and  relinquished 
his  title  as  poet.  It  is  the  response  to 
this  dilemma  which  Professor 
Nelson’s  later  chapters  explore. 

Paul  Oskar  Kxisteller’s  Renaissance 
Concepts  of  Man^  contains  six  lectures 
on  Renaissance  topics  and  an  essay 
on  methodology :  the  first  three  papers 
formed  the  Arensberg  Lectures  for 

■'  Renaissance  Concepts  of  Man  and  other 
Essays,  by  Pauf  Oskar  Kristeller.  New  York 
and  London:  Harper  and  Row.  1972.  pp. 
viii+183.  $5.  paperback  Sl-95. 


1965,  and  discuss  ‘The  Dignity  of 
Man’,  ‘The  Immortality  of  the  Soul’, 
and  ‘The  Unity  of  Truth’,  starting 
from  the  premise  that  ‘there  is  at 
least  a  core  of  truth  in  the  view  that 
Renaissance  thought  was  more 
“human”  and  more  secular,  although 
not  necessarily  less  religious,  than 
medieval  thought  and  that  it  was 
more  concerned  with  human  prob¬ 
lems’.  Professor  Kristeller  maintains 
that  ‘we  cannot  escape  the  impression 
that  after  the  beginnings  of  Renaiss¬ 
ance  humanism,  the  emphasis  on  man 
and  his  dignity  becomes  more  persist¬ 
ent,  more  exclusive,  and  ultimately 
more  systematic  than  it  had  ever 
been’,  although  it  would  be  naive  to 
assume  that  such  an  idea  could  ever 
dominate  the  thought  of  a  given 
period  completely.  Linked  with  belief 
in  man’s  dignity  were  the  cult  of  fame 
and  the  pervasive  individualism  of  the 
age,  and  Kristeller  believes  that  ‘the 
widespread  and  prominent  concern  of 
Renaissance  thinkers  with  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul  was  on  the  meta¬ 
physical  level  another  expression  of 
the  same  kind  of  individualism’; 
indeed,  the  immortality  of  his  soul 
was  sometimes  invoked  as  the  chief 
argument  for  man’s  excellence.  Deal¬ 
ing  with  the  unity  of  truth,  the  writer 
shows  that  since  ‘in  the  history  of 
philosophical  thought,  of  science  and 
learning,  the  Renaissance  was  an  age 
of  fermentation  rather  than  of  syn¬ 
thesis’,  many  thinkers  studied  how  to 
bring  into  harmony  a  diversity  of 
purported  truths.  Two  papers  on  ‘The 
Renaissance  and  Byzantine  Learning’ 
are  of  rather  specialized  appeal, 
treating  of  Byzantine  influence  on 
Italian  humanism  in  the  fields  of 
Greek  studies  and  philosophy,  but  the 
Wimmer  Lecture  of  1961  on  ‘Renaiss¬ 
ance  Philosophy  and  the  Medieval 
Tradition’  offers  a  most  illuminating 
approach  to  the  complex  and  contro¬ 
versial  relations  between  the  Middle 
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Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  by  present¬ 
ing  some  of  the  main  intellectual 
traditions  of  the  medieval  period  and 
ascertaining  their  history  during  the 
Renaissance.  The  final  essay  on 
‘History  of  Philosophy  and  History  of 
Ideas’  is  a  scrupulous  attempt  to 
define  relative  areas  of  concern,  and  is 
a  fitting  conclusion  to  a  volume  of 
distinguished  and  thoughtful  essays. 

Leonard  A.  Kennedy  in  Renaiss¬ 
ance  Philosophy^  has  edited  English 
translations  by  various  hands  of 
works  by  six  Renaissance  philoso¬ 
phers  whose  treatises  have  hitherto 
been  inaccessible  to  those  not  fluent 
in  Latin.  The  criteria  for  inclusion 
have  been  the  importance  of  the 
subject-matter  and  the  fame  of  the 
author,  four  pieces  not  having  been 
reprinted  since  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  clash  between  scholasticism  and 
humanism  is  represented  by  Lorenzo 
Valla’s  Encomium  Sancti  Thomae 
Aquinatis  of  1457,  and  by  Paul 
Cortese’s  Introduction  to  the  First 
Book  of  the  ‘Sentences’  of  1504  where 
the  writer  attempts  to  convince 
scholastic  thinkers  of  the  value  of  the 
new  classicism  for  the  cultivation  of 
a  more  elegant  Latin  style.  The  prob¬ 
lem  as  to  whether  there  is  one  intellect 
for  all  men  is  represented  by  Cardinal 
Cajetan’s  De  immortalitate  animorum 
(1503)  and  by  Tiberio  Baccilliori’s 
Lectura  in  tres  libros  de  Anima  (1508). 
The  last  two  selections  concern  the 
reform  of  logic:  Juan  Luis  Vives’s 
Against  the  Pseudo-logicians  (1519) 
attacks  the  teaching  of  logic  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  while  Peter 
Ramus  pleads  for  the  simplification 
and  unification  of  logical  method  in 
That  there  is  but  one  Method  of 
Establishing  a  Science  of  1557.  Each 
work  is  preceded  by  a  short  and  useful 

^  Renaissance  Philosophy.  New  Transla¬ 
tions,  ed.  by  Leonard  A.  Kennedy.  Classiques 
de  la  Renaissance  en  France.  The  Hague  and 
Paris:  Mouton.  pp.  163.  FI.  20. 


historical  and  descriptive  introduc¬ 
tion  by  its  translator,  together  with  a 
selective  bibliography;  there  is  also  a 
brief  General  Bibliography,  and  an 
Index  of  Names. 

Antonia  McLean’s  Humanism  and 
the  Rise  of  Science  in  Tudor  England^ 
offers  an  excellent  non-technical  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  revolution  in  Tudor  science 
which  humanism  and  attendant  social 
and  political  changes  brought  about. 
Mrs  McLean  emphasizes  the  impact 
of  the  printing  press,  whose  early 
history  and  effect  on  western  society 
are  neatly  described.  She  then  deals 
with  the  origins  of  English  humanism, 
and  proceeds  to  show  how  direct  and 
individual  patronage  promoted  the 
‘new  learning’.  A  lengthy  chapter  on 
educational  changes  under  Edward 
VI  and  Mary  I  makes  clear  the 
decisive  effect  of  that  period  when 
‘the  profound  changes  which  took 
place  throughout  education  were  the 
logical  conclusion  of  the  humanist 
theories  of  the  preceding  years’.  The 
way  is  thus  prepared  for  a  detailed 
examination  of  three  main  areas  of 
Tudor  science:  mathematics,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  natural  history,  all  of  which 
are  discussed  in  their  pre-Tudor 
phases  and  their  sixteenth-century 
development.  The  work  of  such 
individual  scientists  as  John  Dee  and 
William  Gilbert  governs  the  approach 
to  the  mathematical  sciences,  and  the 
presentation  of  problems  in  medicine 
and  the  natural  sciences  is  a  model  of 
clarity.  This  attractive,  illuminating 
introduction  should  serve  the  layman 
and  the  future  specialist  equally  well. 

Whitney  R.  D.  Jones’s  The  Mid- 
Tudor  Crisis  1539-1563’’  studies  the 
problems  of  mid-Tudor  England, 

^  Humanism  and  the  Rise  of  Science  in 
Tudor  England,  by  Antonia  McLean. 
Heinemann.  1972.  pp.  xi  +  258.  £3-75. 

’  The  Mid-Tudor  Crisis  1539-1563,  by 
Whitney  R.  D.  Jones.  Macmillan,  pp.  ix+ 
226.  £3-95. 
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treating  as  the  fundamental  issue  of 
the  period  the  continuity,  security, 
and  power  of  the  Tudor  monarchy. 
Jones  regards  the  crisis  as  one  involv¬ 
ing  both  dynasty  and  society,  but 
with  its  focal  point  the  personality  of 
the  monarch:  his  book  examines  the 
grasp  of  the  Tudor  line  on  the  throne 
and  the  related  questions  of  a  consti¬ 
tutional  and  political  nature,  includ¬ 
ing  the  alleged  deterioration  of 
government,  the  ambitions  of  the 
‘over-mighty  subject’,  the  threats 
posed  by  rebellion,  which  of  course 
return  us  to  the  problem  of  order  and 
stability.  The  crisis  in  religion  is 
examined:  economic  and  social  diffi¬ 
culties  such  as  agrarian  discontent, 
commercial  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ments,  unemployment  and  the  rise  in 
prices,  coinage  reform,  increased 
poverty,  social  mobility,  are  ex¬ 
plained,  together  with  the  evolution  of 
English  foreign  policy.  The  work  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  consideration  of  factors 
which  justify  the  view  that  by  1563 
‘the  immediate  questions  as  to  the 
governmental  capacity  of  the  new 
Queen  and  her  ability  to  fend  off 
pressing  dynastic  and  diplomatic 
dangers  and,  above  all,  command  the 
loyalty  of  her  people,  had  been  satis¬ 
factorily  answered’.  The  Tudor  mon¬ 
archy  was  always  able  to  take  advant¬ 
age  of  national  loyalty,  benefiting 
from  ‘an  instinctive  identification  of 
that  loyalty  with  the  interests  of  the 
political  nation  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  order  and  stability  of  society  as 
a  whole’.  This,  more  than  anything 
else,  enabled  the  Tudor  dynasty  to 
survive  the  mid-Tudor  crisis. 

The  foreword  to  Michael  Foss’s 
Tudor  Portraits^  offers  an  intriguing 
prospect:  instead  of  focusing  on 
success,  this  book  aims  to  consider 
the  cost  of  great  achievements:  ‘the 

®  Tudor  Portraits:  Success  and  Failure  of  an 
Age,  by  Michael  Foss.  Harrap.  pp.  240. 
£2-50. 


triumphs  of  the  Tudor  age  are  well 
known;  less  apparent  is  the  pain  that 
went  hand-in-hand  with  success’. 
Several  of  those  included  are  regarded 
as  ‘undone  by  the  stern  course  of  the 
century’;  Walsingham  exhausted  and 
impoverished  himself  by  administrat¬ 
ive  labours,  and  Sidney’s  chivalrous 
idealism  foundered  in  the  ‘faithless 
world  of  contemporary  polity’.  Nor 
will  it  be  forgotten  that  ‘the  pains  of 
the  weak  and  unfortunate,  crushed  by 
impersonal  social  and  economic 
forces,  are  relevant  facts  of  history  to 
be  set  against  the  aggrandizement  of 
nations  and  the  successes  of  the 
strong’.  However,  the  portraits  them¬ 
selves  only  amount  to  a  series  of 
readable  short  biographies  which 
rarely  diverge  from  the  factual  to 
explore  that  rewarding  theme  the 
writer  promises  to  examine.  Suffering 
and  failure  appear,  but  only  as  part  of 
the  general  pattern :  More  emerges  as 
a  fairly  uncomplicated  extrovert;  the 
chapter  on  Mary  Tudor  emphasizes 
her  years  as  royal  princess  rather  than 
as  queen,  when  surely  her  real  ‘un¬ 
doing’  occurred.  Such  promising  lines 
of  discussion  as  Walsingham’s  self- 
immolation  on  the  altar  of  duty,  or 
Sidney’s  disillusionment  in  the  face  of 
experience  are  made  little  of.  Nor  is  it 
made  clear  how  ‘the  stern  course  of 
the  century’  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  downfall  of  Robert  Greene; 
indeed,  it  is  only  with  the  chapter  on 
Robert  Kett  and  the  agricultural 
uprising  in  Norfolk  that  this  book 
begins  to  live  up  to  its  initial  promise. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  incompetence: 
Mr  Foss  writes  interestingly  and  with 
knowledge,  although  his  essay  on  the 
Tudor  playwrights  would  hardly  pass 
muster  at  an  undergraduate  level 
today.  What  is  really  wrong  is  that  he 
has  not  shaped  his  material  to  fit  his 
original  intention,  or  possibly  that  he 
discovered  his  excellent  theme  too 
late. 
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Close  on  the  heels  of  Professor 
Chrimes’s  severely  factual  biography 
of  Henry  VII  (YW  53.  126)  comes 
Nancy  Lenz  Harvey’s  Elizabeth  of 
Yorkf  a  necessarily  more  conjectural 
biography  of  Henry’s  wife.  The  victim 
or  passive  spectator  of  events  rather 
than  their  mistress,  Elizabeth  lived 
her  life  obediently  and  devoutly  in  the 
spirit  of  her  motto  ‘Humble  and 
Reverent’.  Miss  Harvey  follows  what 
is  known  of  her  fortunes  through 
childhood,  adolescence,  and  maturity 
as  she  suffered  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
power-struggle  in  late  Plantagenet 
England,  and  later  helped  to  consoli¬ 
date  the  Tudor  claim  to  the  throne 
through  marriage  with  Henry  VII. 
Unfortunately,  although  the  actual 
historical  material  drawn  on  is  auth¬ 
entic,  so  little  evidence  for  evaluating 
the  queen  exists,  that  her  story 
appears  mainly  as  the  story  of  others 
— Edward  IV  her  father,  Richard  III 
her  uncle,  Henry  her  husband;  in¬ 
deed,  Miss  Harvey  permits  herself  the 
novelist’s  freedom  to  build  her  narra¬ 
tive  partly  on  likely  inference  rather 
than  on  undisputed  fact.  Thus, 
although  the  writing  is  always  absorb¬ 
ing,  Elizabeth  never  quite  emerges  as 
the  subtle  force  behind  Henry  VII’s 
policies  or  as  the  liberating  influence 
over  his  purse-strings  which  Miss 
Harvey  claims.  For  example,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  apparent  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  Henry’s  character  following 
his  wife’s  death  can  be  attributed 
exclusively  to  the  loss  of  her  human¬ 
izing  presence,  although  there  is  little 
doubt  that  they  were  a  devoted 
couple.  This  book  is  readable  and 
lucid;  as  a  biography,  it  may  be  said 
to  have  gone  as  far  as  legitimate 
speculation  should. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  her  own  ‘cau- 

®  Elizabeth  of  York:  Tudor  Queen,  by 
Nancy  Lenz  Harvey.  New  York:  Macmillan; 
London:  Arthur  Barker,  pp.  xiv  +  241. 
$6-95.  £3. 


tious  policy  of  modest  self-efface¬ 
ment’,  Katherine  Parr  is  the  least 
well-documented  of  Henry  VIII’s 
wives,  and  Anthony  Martiensen’s 
biography  of  this  intelligent  and 
ambitious  woman^°  has  had  to  be 
based  in  some  measure  on  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence.  The  author  attrib¬ 
utes  to  feminine  influence  much  of  the 
progress  of  humanism  in  England, 
and  points  out  Katherine’s  human¬ 
istic  education,  Vives  being  one  of  her 
tutors.  Her  ancestry  and  upbringing, 
her  marriages,  her  years  at  court  are 
charted.  Her  activities  during  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace  and  its  aftermath 
nearly  brought  about  her  death  and 
that  of  her  second  husband  Lord 
Latimer,  but  she  lived  to  see  the 
downfall  of  Cromwell,  in  which  her 
biographer  assigns  her  a  leading  role: 
in  July  1543  she  married  the  king.  The 
key  to  her  success  as  queen  seems  to 
have  been  her  warm-hearted  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  royal  children,  and 
her  ability  to  create  a  cheerful 
domestic  atmosphere  around  the 
ailing  king.  But  she  was  far  from 
politically  or  intellectually  purpose¬ 
less:  she  appears  to  have  set  out  to 
promulgate  the  humanist  ideal  of 
education,  and  the  radical  Christian 
but  non-Protestant  principles  of 
Erasmus  and  Vives.  Her  inability  to 
maintain  a  moderate  course  in 
religion  and  so  avoid  collision  with 
the  Gardiner-Norfolk  faction  ho\y- 
ever  almost  led  to  her  downfall, 
although  Mr  Martiensen  attributes  to 
her  influence  the  moderation  of  religi¬ 
ous  persecution,  the  adoption  of  the 
reformed  Catholic  faith,  and  the  con¬ 
version  of  Henry  to  it.  Indeed,  he  is 
over-prone  to  emphasize  the  influence 
of  women  in  general  and  Katherine  in 
particular  on  the  course  of  Tudor 
history  and  the  progress  of  humanist 

Queen  Katherine  Parr,  by  Anthony 
Martiensen.  Seeker  and  Warburg,  pp.  xH- 
249.  £3-75. 
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culture,  but  it  is  an  important  correct¬ 
ive  to  the  view  that  they  were  mere 
pawns.  His  biography  has  no  biblio¬ 
graphy  and  few  footnotes,  and  its 
treatment  of  several  aspects  of  its 
theme  certainly  owes  little  to  modern 
researches,  but  its  central  figure  is 
skilfully  and  sympathetically  set  be¬ 
fore  us. 

Norman  Davis  reprints  with  com¬ 
ments  ‘Two  Early  Sixteenth-Century 
Accounts  of  Royal  Occasions’  (N&Q), 
descriptions  of  the  coronation  of 
Richard  III  and  Anne  Neville  in  July 
1483,  and  the  funeral  of  Elizabeth  of 
York  in  February  1503,  found  in  two 
fragmentary  manuscripts  at  the  Bod¬ 
leian  Library.  The  former  was  printed 
with  minor  inaccuracies  in  Excerpta 
Historica  (1831),  but  the  latter  ap¬ 
pears  not  to  have  been  published 
before. 

G.  R.  Elton’s  Reform  and  Re¬ 
newal, on  which  his  four  Wiles 
Lectures  at  Belfast  in  May  1972  were 
based,  is  to  be  his  last  book-length 
encounter  with  Thomas  Cromwell, 
whose  cast  of  mind  he  finds  ‘less 
determinedly  secular  and  less  ruth¬ 
lessly  radical’  than  he  supposed 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Reform  and 
Renewal  aims  to  assess  how  far,  how 
accurately,  and  how  effectively  the 
reformist  ideas  of  Tudor  thinkers 
were  translated  into  political  achieve¬ 
ment,  the  period  of  Cromwell’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  one  of  importance  in  the 
thought  and  practice  of  social  reform, 
being  subjected  to  study  ‘both  to  test 
and  to  fill  out  our  existing  theories 
about  the  early-Tudor  common¬ 
wealth’.  ‘As  a  thinker,  planner,  ad¬ 
ministrator  and  enforcer,  Thomas 
Cromwell  was  singularly  well 
equipped  to  reform  the  common¬ 
weal’  ;  although  it  is  difficult  to  assign 

Reform  and  Renewal.  Thomas  Cromwell 
and  the  Common  Weal,  by  G.  R.  Elton. 
Cambridge  U.P.  pp.  x+175.  £2-90,  paper¬ 
back  £1-20. 


specific  acts  to  the  initiative  of  the 
government,  Cromwell,  or  the  group 
of  reformers  who  worked  for  and 
through  him,  ‘in  the  eight  years  of 
Cromwell’s  ascendency  a  great  many 
new  laws  were  made  for  the  common¬ 
wealth,  and  of  that  number  a  good 
part  can  be  securely  linked  with  him 
and  his  men’.  It  is  claimed  too  that 
‘the  whole  complex  of  measures  and 
purposes  was  held  together  by  a 
particular  vision  of  the  King’s  dom¬ 
inions  as  a  self-contained  entity 
capable  of  improving  itself,  an  action 
of  which  it  stood  in  much  need  and 
which  was  ultimately  inspired  by  a 
concept  of  Christian  living’. 

David  H.  Pill’s  subject  in  The 
English  Reformation  1529-58^^  is  a 
familiar  one,  and  one  might  be 
excused  for  thinking  another  apprais¬ 
al  uncalled  for  at  present,  especially  as 
Mr  Pill  admits  to  relying  largely  on 
secondary  sources.  However  his  book 
succeeds  in  giving  an  admirably  direct 
and  clear  account  of  its  theme,  draw¬ 
ing  attention  to  matters  which  special¬ 
ists  often  miss  or  take  for  granted, 
and  clarifying  basic  but  frequently 
misunderstood  points,  so  that  if  one 
is  rarely  startled,  one  is  often  en¬ 
lightened.  A  straightforward  survey 
of  the  state  of  the  English  Church  in 
1529  precedes  a  discussion  of  the 
main  issues  involved  in  the  breach 
with  Rome,  and  the  legislation  passed 
by  the  Reformation  Parliament,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  national  reaction  to 
the  changes.  A  well-balanced  study  of 
English  monasticism  and  the  effects 
of  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries 
leads  to  a  survey  of  the  complex 
political  and  doctrinal  history  of  the 
church  under  Henry,  Edward,  and 
Mary.  The  final  assessment  of  the 
state  of  religion  in  England  in  1558 
complements  the  opening  description 

The  English  Reformation  1529-58,  by 
David  H.  Pill.  U.  of  London  P.  pp.  224. 
£2-20,  paperback  £105. 
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of  the  situation  29  troubled  years 
earlier,  and  goes  on  to  anticipate  the 
legacy  of  the  Reformation  in  England. 
This  judicious  account,  in  spite  of  an 
occasional  baldness  due  to  limitations 
of  length,  covers  a  great  deal  in  a 
short  compass.  Notwithstanding  the 
need  for  brevity,  the  author  finds 
space  to  arbitrate  between  rival 
authorities  in  the  field,  to  whose  work 
he  draws  attention  in  comments  and 
lists  of  further  reading.  There  is  also 
a  helpful  glossary  of  ecclesiastical 
terms.  An  excellent  introduction  to 
its  subject,  this  book  serves  as  a 
valuable  bridge  between  the  scholarly 
expert  and  the  intelligent  non-special¬ 
ist. 

A  useful  short  specialized  study  is 
K.  G.  Powell’s  The  Marian  Martyrs 
and  the  Reformation  in  Bristolf^ 
which  traces  the  development  of 
Protestantism  and  the  opposition  to 
it  in  the  city;  Mr  Powell  sees  the 
Bristol  martyrs  as  outside  the  main¬ 
stream  of  Protestant  history,  their 
beliefs  more  closely  allied  to  tradi¬ 
tional  Lollardy  and  seventeenth- 
century  Non-conformity.  Although 
the  religion  of  the  Bristol  merchants 
was  by  and  large  the  religion  of  the 
State,  during  Edward  Vi’s  reign 
Protestantism  made  great  progress 
among  the  merchant  class,  and  the 
Marian  period  saw  no  significant  re¬ 
conversion  to  Catholicism.  ‘The  slen¬ 
der  evidence  for  Puritanism  in 
Elizabethan  Bristol  suggests  that  the 
influential  sections  of  the  community 
wanted  a  tolerant  religion  capable  of 
healing  social  divisions.  Marian  Cath¬ 
olicism  failed  to  meet  this  desire 
chiefly  because  of  the  determined 
opposition  of  a  handful  of  men  of 
modest  social  position  holding  a 
minority  faith’. 

The  Marian  Martyrs  and  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  in  Bristol,  by  K.  G.  Powell.  The  Histori¬ 
cal  Association:  Bristol  Branch.  Local  His¬ 
tory  Pamphlets.  1972.  pp.  21.  Paperback  30p. 


2.  ERASMUS  AND  MORE 

Albert  J.  Rabil  Jr’s  Erasmus  and  the 
New  Testament:  The  Mind  of  a 
Christian  Humanist^^  views  its  sub¬ 
ject’s  intellectual  development  in  the 
light  of  his  religious  heritage  and 
consciousness,  and  his  humanistic 
love  of  Latin  letters,  his  career  up  to 
1516  manifesting  a  tension  between 
two  shaping  forces  which  were  syn¬ 
thesized  only  gradually,  although  ‘it 
is  part  of  the  complexity  of  Erasmus 
that  neither  ever  capitulated  com¬ 
pletely  to  the  other,  nor  did  the  terms 
of  their  fusion  remain  always  the 
same’.  The  synthesis  is  first  met  in  the 
Enchiridion,  where  Erasmus  discov¬ 
ered  how  to  reconcile  the  priority  of 
his  commitment  as  a  Christian  with 
his  love  of  classical  literature  and  the 
ideal  of  learning  it  inspired  in  him; 
The  Praise  of  Folly  was  also  a  fusion 
of  concerns  which  he  had  long 
entertained.  As  Erasmus  came  to 
regard  himself  as  a  Christian  scholar 
working  for  the  reform  of  religion  and 
society,  so  he  came  to  realize  that  ‘his 
humanism  would  serve  his  religion 
and  not  the  other  way  around’. 
The  later  chapters  examine  Erasmus 
as  a  brilliant  biblical  scholar:  his 
methodology,  its  application,  and 
its  underlying  theology  are  all  closely 
investigated,  and  his  procedures  in 
scriptural  exegesis  reveal  him  as  a  far 
from  negligible  religious  thinker  and 
visionary.  A  final  comparison  be¬ 
tween  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  and  that  of  Luther 
highlights  important  differences :  ‘For 
Erasmus  man  is  basically  good, 
though  finite,  and  the  question  is  how 
man  acts;  for  Luther  man  is  a  sinner, 
and  the  question  is  the  conditions 
under  which  he  can  act  .  .  .  One 

Erasmus  and  the  New  Testament :  The 
Mind  of  a  Christian  Humanist,  by  Albert  J. 
Rabil  Jr.  Trinity  U.  Monograph  Series  in 
Religion.  I.  San  Antonio:  Trinity  U.P.  1972. 
pp  xvi-b  190.  $6. 
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sought  the  reform  of  life,  the  other 
the  reform  of  doctrine  as  the  basis 
for  the  possibility  of  the  reform  of 
life’. 

A  handy  anthology  of  Erasmus’s 
writings  in  translation  has  been 
edited  by  Richard  L.  DeMolen,^^  who 
sets  out  to  present  Erasmus’s  life, 
ideas,  and  achievements  in  chrono¬ 
logical  sequence,  as  told  in  the 
humanist’s  own  words.  Brief  intro¬ 
ductory  prefaces  allow  most  of  the 
book  to  be  given  to  the  well-chosen 
extracts,  chiefly  taken  from  the 
correspondence,  although  many  of 
the  major  works  are  represented.  The 
large  majority  of  the  translations 
employed  are  those  of  E.  M.  Nichols, 
and  one  might  wish  for  more  idio¬ 
matic  and  up-to-date  renderings  such 
as  those  provided  for  Hans  Hiller- 
brand’s  selection  published  in  1970 
(VfV  52.  129);  however,  an  excellent 
impression  of  Erasmus’s  importance 
is  conveyed.  Eor  the  editor  Erasmus’s 
significance  is  partly  that  he  was  ‘in 
large  measure  the  foil  of  Luther.  By 
adhering  to  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  became, 
albeit  reluctantly,  the  spokesman  for 
orthodoxy.  In  this  capacity,  he 
directly  challenged  the  course  of  the 
Reformation  and  sacrificed  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  the  Prince  of  Humanists  in 
order  to  effect  a  more  humane  world 
order’.  There  is  a  biographical  regis¬ 
ter  of  correspondents  (which  omits 
Charles  V,  Henry  VIII,  and  Luther), 
but  unfortunately  it  is  not  simultan¬ 
eously  an  index;  a  short  guide  to 
further  reading  is  however  included. 

DeMolen  also  writes  on  ‘Erasmus’s 
Commitment  to  the  Canons  Regular 
of  St  Augustine’  (RenQ),  recalling 
that  Erasmus  remained  a  member  of 
the  Austin  Canons  throughout  his 
adult  life,  and  that  his  life-style 

“  Erasmus,  ed.  by  Richard  L.  DeMolen. 
Documents  of  Modern  History.  Arnold,  pp. 
ix-M90.  Paperback  £1-50. 


harmonized  with  the  spirit  of  the 
order  even  though  he  lived  outside 
its  monastic  walls.  He  traces 
Erasmus’s  relationship  with  the  order, 
making  it  clear  that  he  did  not 
renounce  his  vows  or  sever  his  links 
with  the  monks  of  Steyn  on  quitting 
the  cloister,  but  continued  to  wear  the 
religious  habit  from  1495  to  1506. 
Even  after  securing  the  Pope’s  dis¬ 
pensation  to  reside  away  from  Steyn 
and  to  leave  off  the  full  religious 
habit,  Erasmus  continued  subject  to 
the  rules  of  his  order,  and  never 
doubted  the  efficacy  of  the  monastic 
ideal. 

Margaret  Mann  Phillips,  in 
‘Erasmus  and  Biography’  (UTQ), 
after  examining  the  word-portraits 
painted  by  the  Dutch  humanist,  finds 
that  Erasmus  stands  on  his  own  as  a 
biographer,  a  bridge  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  worlds.  Though 
inspired  by  classical  models,  Erasmus 
did  not  merely  reproduce  the  classical 
formulae  but  transmuted  them:  ‘what 
he  took  from  the  classical  world  was 
not  only  models  but  method’,  and 
while  his  biographical  sketches  follow 
the  traditional  formulae  of  rhetoric, 
the  best  examples  go  beyond  the  rules, 
notably  the  lively  description  of  More 
in  a  letter  to  von  Hutten  of  July  1519, 
where,  despite  the  close  adherence  to 
rhetorical  precepts,  ‘enthusiasm  has 
taken  the  first  place’.  Erasmus’s  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  the  visual  arts  and  his  eye  for 
personal  details  set  him  well  on  the 
road  to  true  biography,  although  ‘he 
is  far  from  entertaining  any  conscious 
theory  about  a  study  of  personality 
taken  as  an  investigation  in  its  own 
right’.  John  B.  Maguire  writes  of 
‘Erasmus’  Biographical  Masterpiece: 
Hieronymi  Stridonensis  Vita  {RenQ),' 
‘an  astonishing  piece  of  work  for  its 
time’,  finding  that  its  adherence  to 
historical  fact,  realistic  insight  into 
the  means  both  of  discovering  and 
presenting  character,  sophisticated 
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use  of  letters  and  other  source- 
materials,  and  its  artistic  use  of  the 
rhetorical  biographical  form  make  the 
Vita  a  really  important  Erasmian 
work.  Erasmus  set  out  to  present  a 
true  picture  of  Jerome,  the  saint  most 
congenial  to  his  own  temperament, 
and  to  bring  out  the  simple  facts  of 
his  life,  which  legendary  accretions 
and  fallible  earlier  biographers  had 
obscured.  ‘Erasmus  tried  to  gather  as 
much  information  about  him  as  he 
could,  to  gain  as  deep  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  him  as  possible,  and  to  present 
him  faithfully  to  his  readers  just  as  he 
had  been’,  and  although  his  judge¬ 
ments  were  not  always  free  of  distor¬ 
tion,  Erasmus  never  distorts  the  facts, 
and  the  life  of  St  Jerome  is  his  bio¬ 
graphical  masterpiece. 

Clarence  H.  Miller  draws  attention 
to  ‘Some  Unusual  Printer’s  Copy 
Used  for  Early  Sixteenth-Century 
Editions  of  Erasmus’  Encomium 
Moriae'  (SB  1972),  and  in  particular 
to  how  ‘the  convenience  of  the 
printer  in  designing  his  format, 
particularly  when  he  was  printing  in 
the  italic  type  dear  to  the  humanists, 
sometimes  influenced  his  choice  of 
basic  copy  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  chose  to  include  the  latest  revis¬ 
ions’.  For  example,  Schiirer  in  1517 
found  it  easier  to  set  from  a  copy  of 
what  he  knew  to  be  an  inferior  edi¬ 
tion;  Knoblauch  in  1521  found  it 
convenient  to  set  from  two  copies, 
each  from  a  different  edition; 
Gryphius,  preparing  his  edition  in  the 
late  1520s,  corrected  Knoblauch’s 
second  edition  against  Froben’s  1522 
version  sporadically  and  haphazardly. 
The  convenience  a  printer  gained  in 
casting  off  copy  and  setting  his  type 
outweighed  the  difficulty  of  supple¬ 
menting  his  basic  copy  from  a  later 
and  fuller  edition.  ‘Unfortunately, 
what  he  gained  in  convenience  might 
well  be  lost  in  accuracy.’ 

Several  reprints  of  texts  by  Erasmus 


have  recently  become  available  in  the 
English  Experience  series:  A  lytle 
treatise  of  the  maner  and  forme  of 
confession  (1535?);  An  exhortation  to 
the  diligent  stiidye  of  scripture  (1529) 
and  The  Complaint  of  peace  (1559)  are 
thus  accessible  in  facsimile.^® 

The  Yale  edition  of  the  Complete 
Works  of  More  takes  an  important 
stride  forward  with  the  publication  in 
three  parts  of  The  Confutation  of 
Tyndale’s  Answer''-’^  of  which  Parts  I 
and  II  are  devoted  to  the  text  and 
appendices.  Part  III  to  the  Introduc¬ 
tion,  Commentary,  Glossary,  and 
Index.  Based  on  the  texts  of  1532  and 

1533  and  collated  with  the  English 
Works  of  1557,  this  is  the  first  edition 
of ‘More’s  most  mountainous  writing’ 
in  over  four  hundred  years,  and  one 
is  tempted  to  suggest  that  it  will  be 
another  four  hundred  years  before  a 
successor  to  this  triumph  of  team 
scholarship  is  called  for.  Everything 
one  could  possibly  demand  appears  to 
be  here:  the  text  (pages  3-1034)  has 
all  the  substantive  variants  in  the 
early  editions  recorded  as  footnotes, 
while  appendices  A-D  give  the  texts 
of  Robert  Barnes’s  tract  on  the  nature 
of  the  Church  from  both  the  1531  and 

1534  versions  of  his  Supplication,  list 
English  Protestant  books  printed 
abroad  between  1525-35,  provide  a 

A  lytle  treatise  of  the  maner  and  forme  of 
confession  .  .  .  London  1535?  The  English 
Experience,  no.  553.  pp.  232.  An  exhortation 
to  the  diligent  stiidye  of  scripture,  Antwerp? 
1529.  The  English  Experience,  no.  510.  pp. 
160.  The  Complaint  of  peace,  London  1559. 
The  English  Experience,  no.  592.  pp.  96. 
Amsterdam:  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum. 
New  York :  Da  Capo  P. 

”  Thomas  More :  The  Confutation  of 
Tyndale’s  Answer,  ed.  by  Louis  A.  Schuster, 
Richard  C.  Marius,  James  P.  Lusardi,  and 
Richard  J.  Schoeck.  The  Complete  Works  of 
St  Thomas  More.  Vol  8.  Part  I:  Books  I-IV. 
pp.  xiv  +  574.  Part  II:  Books  V-IX.  Append¬ 
ices.  pp.  vii+ 575-1 134.  Part  III:  Introduc¬ 
tion,  Commentary,  Glossary,  and  Index,  pp. 
vii+ 1135-1831.  New  Haven  and  London: 
Yale  U.P.  $  75  the  set. 
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Table  of  Corresponding  pages  be¬ 
tween  the  earliest  texts  and  the  Yale 
edition,  and  supply  a  list  of  Press- 
Variants  with  facsimiles.  Three  of  the 
editors  write  introductions;  Louis  A. 
Schuster  provides  an  exhaustive  ac¬ 
count  of  ‘Thomas  More’s  Polemical 
Career,  1523-1533’,  tracing  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  Lutheranism  in  England  and 
the  part  More  played  in  confronting 
it,  as  well  as  characterizing  the 
‘labyrinthine  quality  of  More’s  pol¬ 
emic,  spun  out  of  the  legal  mind  night 
after  sleepless  night,  alert  to  the 
nature  of  each  bit  of  evidence  as  well 
as  its  reliability  and  strength  under 
scrutiny  .  .  .  relentless  in  chopping 
away  every  supporting  prop  of  the 
opponent’s  position  until  the  very 
possibility  of  rebuttal  seems  con¬ 
founded  .  .  .  using  each  statement  of 
Tyndale  as  a  springboard  for  a  mass 
refutation  of  reformist  doctrine.’ 
Richard  C.  Marius  contributes  a 
detailed  essay  on  ‘Thomas  More’s 
View  of  the  Church’,  setting  the  work 
in  its  theological  context  as  skilfully 
as  Schuster  delineates  its  historical 
background:  ‘More  was  too  deeply 
impressed  by  the  existence  of  the 
church  through  centuries  of  history 
to  be  able  to  cast  it  off  in  the  name  of 
some  novelty  of  faith  resting  upon 
nothing  more,  as  he  thought,  than  the 
rhetoric  of  a  vagabond  monk.  He  held 
to  the  church  because  the  church 
embraced  a  history  directed  by  the 
providence  of  God.  If  the  church  were 
wrong,  then  history  was  meaningless, 
and  life  for  any  individual  within 
history  had  no  glimmer  of  hope 
beyond  death.  So  More  chose  the 
church  of  the  apostles,  fathers,  and 
martyrs.’  James  Lusardi  discusses 
‘The  Career  of  Robert  Barnes’  and 
also  offers  a  valuable  treatment  of 
textual  problems,  arguing  the  editors’ 
reasons  for  relying  on  the  1532-3 
copy  rather  than  the  English  Works 
of  1557.  The  bibliography  and  copi¬ 


ous  commentary  occupy  over  250 
pages,  but  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  tact  and 
restraint  of  the  presiding  forum  of 
scholars  that  there  are  few  notes 
which  one  would  wish  away  as  super¬ 
fluous  or  unduly  digressive;  the 
glossary  provides  adequate  guidance 
with  almost  all  unfamiliar  forms  and 
meanings  which  the  reader  encoun¬ 
ters,  and  the  index  is  an  example  of  an 
all-too-frequently  skimped  chore  most 
thoroughly  and  helpfully  carried 
through.  The  third  part  concludes 
with  a  few  addenda  and  corrigenda 
to  Volumes  2,  4,  and  5.  While  The 
Confutation  of  Tyndale’s  Answer  is 
never  likely  to  be  voted  More’s  most 
attractive  or  engaging  literary  com¬ 
position,  the  Yale  edition  will  surely 
render  its  perusal  as  meaningful, 
painless,  and  rewarding  as  one  can 
conceive  of  its  ever  being. 

The  Vision  of  Politics  on  the  Eve  of 
the  Reformation^^  grew  out  of  J.  H. 
Hexter’s  investigations  prior  to  writ¬ 
ing  a  still-unfinished  introduction  to 
a  translation  of  Claude  de  Seyssel’s 
La  Monarchie  de  France,  and  much  of 
the  content  has  already  appeared  in 
slightly  different  form  elsewhere, 
most  notably  in  Hexter’s  historical 
introduction  to  the  Yale  edition  of 
Utopia,  although  an  omitted  section 
on  ‘Utopia  and  Geneva’,  published 
separately  in  1969,  is  now  restored  to 
its  original  context.  Hexter  on  More 
remains  as  splendidly  readable  as 
ever,  but  the  shorter  discussion  of 
Machiavelli’s  employment  of  the  term 
do  stato'  in  II  Principe,  reprinted  from 
S  Ren  IV  (1957),  scarcely  comple¬ 
ments  the  Yale  introduction  as  its 
title  ‘The  Predatory  Vision’  would 
imply.  The  ensuing  comparison  be¬ 
tween  More’s  use  of  certain  terms  in 
Utopia  and  Machiavelli’s  usage  in  his 

The  Vision  of  Politics  on  the  Eve  of  the 
Reformation:  More,  Machiavelli,  and Seyssel, 
by  J.  H.  Hexter.  New  York:  Basic  Books,  pp. 
xii4-243.  $8-50. 
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masterpiece  reinforces  one  of  the 
chief  differences  between  them  more 
successfully,  but  like  the  final  paper 
on  the  orthodox  Seyssel  and  his 
‘constitutional  vision’,  it  lacks  that 
richness  of  texture  so  notable  in 
Hexter’s  writings  on  More  alone.  One 
remains  a  little  uncertain  as  to  where 
the  imbalance  lies :  perhaps  the 
writer  should  have  resisted  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  republish  his  Yale  introduc¬ 
tion  and  substituted  a  much  fuller 
study  of  More’s  semantic  practices,  or 
possibly  the  examination  of  the  back¬ 
ground  to  Utopia  should  have  been 
matched  with  a  comparably  detailed 
exploration  of  the  world  of 
Machiavelli. 

Martin  Fleisher’s  scholarly  but 
ultimately  questionable  treatment  of 
Radical  Reform  and  Political  Persua¬ 
sion  in  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Thomas  More^^  argues  from  the 
belief  that  More  as  a  dedicated 
Christian  humanist  was  pledged  to 
the  reform  and  perfecting  of  the 
European  community  he  belonged  to. 
More’s  insistence  in  Utopia  on  view¬ 
ing  human  follies  and  social  disorders 
as  originating  in  social  institutions 
and  political  practices  thus  led  him  to 
advance  remedies  social  and  political 
in  nature.  More  diagnosed  the  evils  of 
warfare,  of  the  English  criminal  law, 
of  social  injustices  and  political 
corruption,  and  above  all,  of  money 
and  private  property,  and  in  his 
second  book  set  about  creating  the 
harmonious  state  of  Utopia  where 
social  order  prevailed  and  evils  were 
eliminated.  But  Fleisher  not  only 
believes  that  More  conceived  of 
Utopia  as  a  perfect  state,  but  that  he 
regarded  his  vision  as  a  practical 
blueprint  for  reform,  and  was  con- 

Radical  Reform  and  Political  Persuasion 
in  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  More, 
by  Martin  Fleisher.  Travaux  d’Humanisme  et 
Renaissance.  CXXXII.  Genfeve:  Librairie 
Droz.  pp.  183.  40  Fr. 


fronted  with  the  task  of  persuading 
others  to  accept  and  institute  his 
radical  system.  Support  for  this  view 
is  obtained  from  a  consideration  of 
More’s  belief  that  rhetoric  was  super¬ 
ior  to  dialectic  because  it  drew  its 
rules  from  concrete  social  life  and  not 
some  theoretical  domain,  the  same 
hostility  to  formalism  expressing 
itself  in  More’s  reaction  to  social  and 
moral  issues.  But  it  is  hard  to  accept 
Fleisher’s  view  that  More  identified 
with  Hythloday  as  ‘the  very  model 
of  a  model  Christian  humanist 
possessing,  as  he  does,  the  perfect 
combination  of  learning  and  experi¬ 
ence’  or  that  More  saw  no  reason  why 
the  Utopian  ideal  should  not  be 
literally  attainable  in  western  Europe. 
Accepting  this  conclusion,  the  writer 
finds  it  inconsistent  that,  when  More 
entered  practical  politics,  he  should 
have  abandoned  his  programme  of 
radical  reform,  fearful  of  challenging 
authority  and  failing  to  encourage  the 
commons  to  do  so.  More  is  censured 
for  thinking  that  the  only  fit  agents  of 
change  were  Christian  humanists 
attempting  to  influence  the  actions  of 
those  in  power  by  persuading  them  to 
introduce  changes;  ‘thus,  if  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  reform  was  egalitarian,  the 
method  of  reform  was  paternalistic. 
In  any  case,  the  line  delimiting  reform 
activity  was  drawn  at  a  safe  distance 
this  side  of  a  direct  challenge  to 
established  authority.  This  is  the 
ambivalent  heritage  of  Thomas 
More’s  Christian  humanism.  It  re¬ 
flects  the  gap  between  his  radical 
criticism  of  society,  derived  from  a 
profound  idea  of  human  freedom  and 
dignity,  and  his  own  political  actions.’ 
But  many  will  feel  after  reading  this 
learned,  earnest,  but  somewhat  literal¬ 
minded  interpretation  of  Utopia  as  a 
practical  proposition,  that  More  has 
once  again  set  his  pursuers  to  follow 
a  false  trail. 

W.  E.  Campbell’s  short  sensible 
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work  on  More's  Utopia  and  his  Social 
Teaching'^°  first  published  in  1930 
(YW  11.  130)  has  been  reissued;  an 
extended  meditation  on  the  links 
between  More’s  religious  and  social 
thinking,  this  book’s  somewhat  sect¬ 
arian  viewpoint  and  evangelizing  tone 
may  be  found  obtrusive  today. 
Campbell  writes  as  a  Christian 
examining  the  ideas  of  another  Christ¬ 
ian  in  whom  a  strong  belief  in  natural 
reason  was  accompanied  by  an 
equally  strong  supernatural  faith. 
Utopia  not  only  admits  the  claims  of 
man’s  natural  life,  but  asserts  the 
higher  claims  of  the  supernatural  life; 
thus  while  More  and  Hythloday  unite 
in  attacking  political  and  social 
inequalities,  only  More  believes  that 
God’s  grace  may  change  men’s  hearts 
to  eradicate  injustice.  Hythloday  the 
doctrinaire  individualist  is  off-set  by 
the  humble,  magnanimous,  and  com- 
monsensical  More  who,  although  he 
made  sound  practical  contributions 
to  the  social  and  educational  thought 
of  his  day,  grounded  his  suggestions 
in  a  right  appreciation  of  spiritual 
values.  His  respect  for  State  authority 
was  outweighed  by  reverence  for  the 
spiritual  powers,  hence  his  opposition 
to  the  political  beliefs  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  reformers,  and  his  support  for  the 
acquisition  of  private  property  was 
only  maintained  so  long  as  its  posses¬ 
sion  involved  an  acceptance  of  the 
duty  of  performing  charitable  works. 

Roger  Lee  Deakins  provides  an 
attractive  introduction  and  a  lively 
translation  for  his  facsimile  reprint  of 
Ellis  Heywood’s  Italian  dialogue  in 
memory  of  his  grand-uncle  Thomas 
More,^^  although  one  might  welcome 

Mores  Utopia  and  his  Social  Teaching, 
by  W.  E.  Campbell.  1930.  Reissued  New 
York:  Russell  and  Russell,  pp.  164.  $13. 

II  Moro.  Ellis  Heywood’s  Dialogue  in 
Memory  of  Thomas  More,  ed.  and  transl. 
with  an  Introduction  by  Roger  Lee  Deakins. 
Cambridge,  Mass:  Harvard  U.P.  1972.  pp. 
xxxvii  +  1 18.  $10. 


a  fuller  account  of  Heywood’s  literary 
technique,  particularly  his  character¬ 
ization.  II  Moro,  the  record  of  an 
imaginary  debate  between  More  and 
six  fictitious  friends  on  the  nature  of 
‘true  happiness’,  was  published  in 
1556  when  Heywood,  son  of  the  play¬ 
wright,  brother  of  the  translator  of 
Seneca,  and  uncle  to  John  Donne, 
was  26.  The  structure  of  the  work  is 
loosely  based  on  the  method  of 
scholastic  disputation  familiar  to 
Heywood  at  Oxford,  and  it  is  More, 
here  a  figure  of  myth  rather  than 
history,  who  ultimately  resolves  the 
debate  with  a  solution  which  satisfies 
all  objections  and  reconciles  all  the 
disputants.  Professor  Deakins  relates 
the  theme  of  the  dialogue  to  the  re- 
evaluation  of  Epicurus  as  a  serious 
thinker  at  the  Renaissance  and 
demonstrates  Heywood’s  debt  to 
Marsilio  Ficino  and  to  More’s  own 
treatise  on  The  Four  Last  Things,  but 
it  is  the  pervasive  influence  of  St 
Thomas  Aquinas’s  discussion  of 
happiness  in  the  Summa  Theologica 
which  is  regarded  as  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  factor  in  the  construction  of  the 
debate.  This  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  corpus  of  Renaissance  philosophi¬ 
cal  dialogues  currently  available,  the 
more  welcome  for  being  vivid,  brief, 
and  readable. 

The  scholarly  portions  of  the  year’s 
three  issues  of  Moreana  maintain  a 
high  standard.  Constance  Smith  re¬ 
ports  on  ‘A  Seventeenth  Century 
Manuscript  of  “A  Vision”  attributed 
to  Thomas  More’,  seven  sonnets 
entitled  ‘Sir  Thomas  More  His 
Vision’  being  contained  in  Advocates 
MS  33.  7.  16  of  the  National  Library 
of  Scotland.  She  is  inclined  to  ascribe 
the  poems  (which  she  prints)  to  John 
Hawkins,  a  London  physician  and 
translator  who  flourished  c.  1635.  In 
‘Skelton’s  More-Howard  Connec¬ 
tions’  Maurice  Pollet’s  biography  of 
Skelton  (YfV  52,  138-9)  is  reviewed  by 
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Melvin  J.  Tucker,  who  speculates  on 
the  relationship  between  the  poet  and 
More:  ‘though  the  two  men  repre¬ 
sented  opposite  poles  of  the  human¬ 
istic  spectrum,  they  shared  certain 
affinities.  Both  sought  royal  favor; 
both  used  Chaucer’s  seven  line 
rhyme-royal;  both  wrote  major  sat¬ 
ires.  In  addition  each  produced  anti- 
Lutheran  tracts  and  became  in  their 
own  lifetimes  central  characters  of 
“merie”  jests.’  But  Tucker  is  forced  to 
conclude  that  ‘More’s  estimate  of 
Skelton,  like  so  much  of  Skelton’s 
life,  must  always  remain  conjectural. 
Too  little  survives  to  penetrate 
Skelton’s  essential  mystery  or  to 
elucidate  the  nature  of  his  relation¬ 
ship  to  his  contemporaries’.  Tucker’s 
main  aim  is  to  highlight  Skelton’s 
association  with  the  Howard  family, 
and  to  show  how  it  may  modify  some 
of  Pollet’s  conclusions;  Skelton’s 
biographer  replies  in  a  subsequent 
issue.  Steven  W.  Haas  in  ‘Lutheran 
Emendations  to  the  Latin  Text  of 
Simon  Fish’s  Supplication  for  the 
Beggars'  finds  clear  traces  of  Lutheran 
sentiment  and  phraseology  in  the 
Latin  translation  of  Fish’s  pamphlet, 
which  may  well  be  the  work  of  the 
author  himself.  ‘One  may  conjecture 
that  Fish  toned  down  his  Protestant 
enthusiasm  in  his  English  version  in 
order  not  to  shock  the  popular  palate 
but  felt  less  compelled  to  do  so  for  the 
more  learned  and  possibly  sympa¬ 
thetic  circles  in  which  the  Latin 
version  of  his  Supplication  would  have 
circulated.’  Philip  Dust  writes  of 
‘Alberico  Gentili’s  Commentaries  on 
Utopian  War’,  showing  how  the 
Anglo-Italian  jurist’s  comments  in 
his  De  lure  Belli  indicate  More’s 
standing  in  the  eyes  of  a  pioneer  of 
international  juristic  theory,  although 
misunderstanding  arises  from  the  fact 
that  ‘Gentili  was  proposing  a  straight¬ 
forward  manual  for  legal  behavior, 
based  on  the  actual  customs  and 


realities  of  international  life.  More, 
through  the  fictional  representation 
of  Hythlodaeus,  was  presenting  an 
ironic  account  of  legal  behavior, 
based  on  the  idealized  observations  of 
an  imaginary  society.  Hythlodaeus  is 
an  international  lawyer  himself  of 
sorts,  but  not  one  who  has  dealt 
adequately  with  the  problems  of  war: 
in  his  effort  to  picture  the  Utopians  as 
perfect,  he  fails  to  see  the  ruthless, 
self-seeking,  contradictory  nature  of 
their  warfare.  Gentili  does  see  it  and 
calls  attention  to  it;  unfortunately 
he  fails  to  distinguish  between 
Hythlodaeus  and  More.’  R.  S. 
Sylvester  contributes  the  Annual  Yale 
Newsletter  and  an  obituary  notice  for 
Father  Edward  Surtz  SJ  to  whose 
scholarly  and  personal  qualities  a 
number  of  correspondents  also  pay 
tribute.  Henri  Meulon  writes  of 
‘Thomas  More  et  la  Souffrance’ 
maintaining  that  ‘la  mesure  de  sa 
saintete  se  trouve  fixee  dans  sa 
capacite  de  soulTrir  .  .  .  S’il  eut  sa  part 
de  douleurs  physiques.  More  souffrit 
davantage  dans  son  coeur’,  and  by 
examining  More’s  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  sufferings  during  imprisonment, 
the  writer  amply  justifies  this  view. 

The  June  issue  has  Walter  M. 
Gordon’s  article  ‘In  Defense  of 
More’s  Merry  Tales’  which  suggests 
that  G.  R.  Elton’s  appraisal  of  More’s 
merry  tales  and  other  anecdotes  as 
revealing  his  proclivity  towards  ‘the 
crude’  is  based  on  misunderstanding 
of  the  passages  concerned,  or  on  an 
over-eagerness  to  equate  crudeness 
with  sexuality.  ‘More  can  lift  the 
earthiest  of  material  to  a  realm  of 
laughter  which  celebrates  the  comic 
incongruity  of  the  human  condition’, 
while  the  story  of  the  miracle  of 
Westbrook  in  the  Dialogue  Concern¬ 
ing  Heresies  ‘begins  like  bedroom 
farce  and  culminates  in  a  sense  of 
wonder  at  the  power  of  God  at  work 
in  the  commonplaces  of  nature’. 
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Charles  Clay  Doyle  contributes  sev¬ 
eral  pages  of  ‘Moreana  of  Tudor 
Times’  which  do  not  appear  in  R.  W. 
Gibson’s  Preliminary  Bibliography  of 
1961  (YtV  42.  91).  Under  the  title  ‘An 
Explosion  of  Utopias’  J.  R.  Berrigan 
summarizes  rather  than  reviews 
Walker  Percy’s  satirical  Utopian 
novel  Love  in  the  Ruins  (1971). 
‘George  Joye’s  Controversy  with 
Thomas  More’  is  described  by  Rainer 
Pineas,  revealing  the  part  played  by 
this  advocate  of  radical  Protestantism 
in  the  dispute  concerning  the  nature 
of  authority  in  the  church  and  the 
nature  of  the  Eucharist,  initiated  by 
the  Dialogue  Concerning  Heresies  of 
1529,  Joye  contributing  The  Supper 
of  the  Lord  (1533)  and  The  Subversion 
of  More’s  False  Foundation  (1534). 
Joye’s  polemical  techniques  include 
the  use  of  More’s  Utopia:  ‘it  must 
have  been  irresistible  for  Joye  to  use 
More’s  authorship  of  the  book  about 
the  imaginary  commonwealth  to 
indicate  that  the  Champion  of  the 
Church  was  a  “poet”  who  habitually 
dealt  in  fiction  rather  than  fact’.  In 
‘Thomas  More,  Lodovico  Domenichi 
et  “L’Honneur  du  Sexe  Femenin”’ 
Marianne  S.  Meijer  links  Francois  de 
Billon’s  Le  Fort  inexpugnable  de 
I’Honneur  du  sexe  femenin  (Paris, 
1555),  La  Nobilitd  delle  donne  by 
Lodovico  Domenichi,  and  the  fame 
of  the  intellectual  capacity  of  More’s 
daughters,  Domenichi  demonstrating 
his  knowledge  of  More’s  epigrams. 
Jean-Claude  Margolin  discusses 
Ecclesiastes  d’Erasme  et  la  Forma¬ 
tion  du  Predicateur  Anglican  au 
Debut  du  XVIIIe  Siecle’,  reporting  on 
regulations  laid  down  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  parochial  libraries,  pre¬ 
served  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Folger 
Library,  in  which  the  incumbent  of 
Feltham  in  Middlesex  analyses  the 
contents  of  his  own  parish  library, 
and  enthusiastically  endorses 
Erasmus’s  Ecclesiastes  sive  Conciona- 


tor  Evangelicus  stressing  the  import¬ 
ance  of  pastoral  care.  In  ‘A  Kantian 
Reference  to  Thomas  More?’ 
Johnemery  Konecsni  quotes  a  pos¬ 
sible  More  allusion  in  the  Critique 
of  Practical  Reason,  Franklin  B. 
Williams  Jr  writes  of  the  evidence  for 
the  survival  of  More’s  reputation  for 
wit  and  repartee,  in  ‘Joe  Miller  on 
Thomas  More’  by  reprinting  four 
anecdotes  involving  More  from  the 
1739  edition  of  Joe  Miller’s  Jests. 

The  academically  somewhat  light¬ 
weight  September  number  carries  a 
tribute  by  Robert  F.  McNamara  to 
Theodore  Maynard,  author  of  a  bio¬ 
graphy  of  More.  Alice  B.  Morgan’s 
‘Philosophic  Reality  and  Human 
Construction  in  Utopia'  argues  that 
‘in  More’s  imaginary  commonwealth 
the  structure  of  Catholic  feudal 
Europe  is  overwhelmingly  challenged’ 
since  ‘when  Utopia  is  seen  as  a  state 
organized  without  the  aid  of  Revela¬ 
tion,  by  man  for  himself,  it  appears 
superior  to  contemporary  Europe  in 
most  respects.  In  Utopia,  man  creates 
a  structure  which  answers  his  natural 
and  civil  needs  most  adequately’. 
More  uses  the  relationship  between 
the  natural  and  the  artificial  ‘as  an 
index  of  the  profound  difference  be¬ 
tween  his  constructed  or  model  world, 
and  the  “real”  world  of  both  his 
created  and  actual  audiences’.  R.  J. 
Schoeck  contributes  ‘A  Lawyer  with 
a  Conscience’,  a  luncheon  address 
delivered  on  17  May  1973,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  More’s  dedication  to  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  suggesting  that  what 
emerges  from  Roper’s  Life  is  ‘the 
carefully  constructed  picture  of  a 
lawyer  with  a  superlatively  developed 
sense  of  conscience’.  ‘What  makes 
him  a  man  for  all  our  seasons  of 
moral  crisis  is  his  “clear  unspotted 
conscience”.’  Nicolaas  Van  der  Blom 
writes  on  the  ‘Philologica  Erasmiana’ 
citing  reminiscences  of  classical  auth¬ 
ors  from  the  works  of  Erasmus  and 
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his  circle,  conjecturing  that  the 
influence  of  Cicero’s  De  Officiis  helps 
to  explain  the  dual  nature  of  the 
Colloquia  as  a  manual  of  both  Latin 
style  and  moral  conduct.  In  ‘Easell 
Eisell:  A  Lexicographical  Lapse’ 
Bernard  M.  Peebles  finds  that  the 
better-known  dictionaries,  including 
the  O.E.D.,  do  not  cite  the  form 
‘easeir  as  meaning  ‘vinegar’,  despite 
its  appearance  in  Ro.  Ba.’s  Life  of 
More  and  elsewhere.  Most  of  the  rest 
of  this  issue  is  given  over  to  reviews 
and  personalia;  occasional  readers 
may  wish  to  know  that  scholarly  con¬ 
tributions  and  amicable  gossip  are 
not  to  be  separated  in  future  as  was 
once  proposed,  a  reorganization 
which  would  undoubtedly  have  al¬ 
tered  the  unique  flavour  of  the 
journal.  One  must  surely  be  very 
lenten-hearted  to  resist  the  appeal  of 
an  academic  periodical  which  carries 
a  photograph  of  its  distinguished 
editor  blowing  out  the  candles  on  his 
birthday  cake? 

A  chapter  on  ‘More’s  Utopia:  the 
Case  for  a  Palace  Revolution’  appears 
in  Raymond  Southall’s  Literature  and 
the  Rise  of  Capitalisms^  Noting  the 
diversity  of  critical  opinion  on  More’s 
personality.  Dr  Southall  examines  his 
attack  on  mercantilism  and  a  money 
economy  as  embodiments  of  the  sin 
of  pride  and  the  source  of  social  evils. 
‘For  More,  as  later  for  Marx,  the  laws 
of  contemporary  society  are  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  dictatorship  which  one 
class  exercises  over  the  whole  people 
and  the  means  by  which  it  safeguards 
the  fruits  and  ensures  the  rights  of 
exploitation.’  More  is  concerned  with 
the  reformation  of  society,  but  his 
reaction  is  to  formulate  the  best 
solution  he  can  conceive  of,  and  then 
leave  the  matter  open  for  further  dis¬ 
cussion  :  he  assumes  that  social 

Literature  and  the  Rise  of  Capitalism,  by 
Raymond  Southall.  Lawrence  and  Wishart. 
pp.  175.  £2-50. 


change  can  only  be  effected  from 
above,  and  that  the  only  effective 
political  force  is  that  of  the  establish¬ 
ment. 

Martin  N.  Ratiere  in  ‘More’s 
Utopia  and  The  City  of  God'  (S  Ren) 
discusses  the  relevance  of  St 
Augustine’s  classic  work  to  that  of 
More  by  elucidating  More’s  concern 
in  Utopia  with  the  differences  between 
the  Christian  imperatives  and  those  of 
the  vita  socialis.  ‘The  Christian 
Revival  .  .  .  posed  for  More  the 
problem  of  the  difference  between  the 
community,  a  social  ideal  resting  on 
that  expression  of  divine  law  which  is 
natural  law  or  reason,  and  the  state, 
an  irrational  conglomerate  of  tradi¬ 
tional  and  positive  law  whose  exist¬ 
ence,  for  More  and  Augustine  alike, 
it  was  impossible  to  justify  from  the 
point  of  natural  right  .  .  .  The  two 
opposed  categories  of  natural  law  and 
patriarchialism  organized  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  paradox  in  Utopia.'  Eventually 
More  learned  from  Augustine  and 
from  his  own  experiences  to  view  the 
state  as  beyond  the  reach  of  natural 
law,  and  thus  was  able  to  consider 
with  detachment  Utopia,  ‘the  ideal  of 
a  State  founded  on  natural  law  and 
purged  of  patriarchialism’.  Alan  F. 
Nagel  in  ‘Lies  and  the  Limitable 
Inane:  Contradictions  in  More’s 
Utopia'  {Ren  Q)  locates  the  precedent 
for  More’s  verbal  irony  in  Plato’s 
Republic,  although  ‘if  the  Republic 
initiates  the  ideal.  More’s  book  dwells 
more  upon  criticism  of  the  actual’. 
The  ‘no  place’  of  Utopia  is  closely 
related  to  England,  ‘whereas  the 
critical  dimension  of  More’s  text 
depends  upon  its  difference  and  on 
the  impossibility  of  any  identity’. 
Nagel  points  out  the  contradictions 
contained  in  More’s  account  of  the 
island,  demonstrating  that  it  exists  in 
a  topological  as  well  as  an  etymologi¬ 
cal  ‘nowhere’:  ‘such  jokes  about 
nothingness  participate  in  a  Socratic 
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irony  by  acting  out  the  limits  of 
knowledge  and  the  deceptiveness  of 
language  .  .  .  More’s  emphasis  on  the 
nothing  and  nowhere  of  Utopia 
reminds  the  reader  that,  however 
close  to  England  it  may  be,  this 
literary  place  is  a  “not  England’”. 

Warren  W.  Wooden  in  ‘Thomas 
More  and  Lucian:  A  Study  in 
Satiric  Influence  and  Technique’ 
{UMSE  1972)  claims  that  Utopia  is 
modelled  upon  and  may  be  most 
profitably  studied  in  conjunction 
with  the  literature  of  classical  satire, 
regarding  More’s  study  of  Lucian  as 
one  of  the  most  curiously  neglected 
aspects  of  Utopia  criticism.  Several  of 
More’s  larger  satiric  techniques  seem 
to  derive  most  plausibly  from  Lucian, 
and  in  view  of  More’s  admiration,  ‘it 
would  be  remarkable  indeed  if  More 
composed  a  humorous  prose  work 
which  did  not  bear  the  imprint  of  his 
close  study  and  admiration  of  the 
Greek  satirist’.  Wooden  finds  Menip- 
pean  techniques  employed  to  under¬ 
mine  Hythloday’s  credibility  and 
undermine  his  judgements  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  actual  and  practical. 
Hythloday  is  the  philosophus  gloriosus 
whose  schemes  can  never  come  to 
perfection,  functioning  as  an  alazon, 
or  foolish  intellectual  impostor.  ‘In 
this  role  More  employs  him  to  expose 
the  folly  of  the  argumentative  tech¬ 
nique  and  philosophic  position  he 
embodies’,  yet  he  is  also  portrayed  as 
a  good,  public-spirited,  if  misguided 
man  of  high  moral  purpose,  Hyth¬ 
loday’s  dual  function  being  the  most 
thoroughly  Menippean  characteristic 
of  More’s  use  of  the  satiric  persona. 

In  ‘The  Popular  Aspects  of  Sir 
Thomas  More’s  Epigrams’  {SFQ) 
Charles  Clay  Doyle  demonstrates 
how  several  of  More’s  epigrams 
‘overlap  the  realm  of  popular  litera¬ 
ture’  despite  the  form’s  apparent 
failure  to  accord  with  traditional 
notions  of  folk  literature.  Doyle’s 


main  concern  is  with  those  epigrams 
which  are  versified  jests,  ‘miniature 
narratives  involving  some  humorous 
situation,  act,  or  repartee’,  of  which 
he  provides  an  entertaining  selection 
of  examples,  indicating  the  recognized 
motifs  of  folk  literature  present.  Even 
when  More  translates  from  Greek 
and  Latin,  he  has  a  fondness  for  jests 
of  a  popular  kind,  and  the  fact  that 
many  of  More’s  epigrams  found  their 
way  later  into  jestbooks  suggests 
that  they  possessed  an  essentially 
popular  quality. 

J.  Duncan  M.  Derrett  in  ’’Juramenta 
in  Legem-.  St  Thomas  More’s  Crisis  of 
Conscience  and  the  “Good  Roman’” 
{Down  R)  examines  More’s  refusal  to 
take  the  oath  ratifying  the  Act  of 
Succession,  reiterates  that  More  knew 
he  would  be  deprived  of  his  property 
and  probably  his  life  if  he  refused  to 
swear,  and  argues  that  ‘his  refusal  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  formula 
adopted  exceeded  the  scope  of  the 
Act  of  Succession,  apart  from  his  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  supremacy 
theory’.  Attention  is  also  drawn  to  the 
classical  precedent  of  Q.  Caecilius 
Metellus,  who  refused  an  oath  and 
was  exiled  in  100  B.C.,  and  whom 
humanist  scholars  regarded  as  a 
citizen  of  supreme  integrity.  Derrett 
believes  that  More  saw  himself  ‘as  one 
who  could,  by  refusing  to  assent  (as 
distinct  from  campaigning  against  the 
statutes)  preserve,  as  it  were,  a 
national  option,  and  leave  open  the 
way  back  to  what  he  regarded  as  the 
truth’. 

3.  PROSE 

E.  E.  Reynolds’s  revised  edition  of 
his  Saint  John  Fisher, first  published 
in  1955,  should  commend  itself  to  a 
new  generation  of  readers,  for  al¬ 
though  recent  studies  have  led 

”  Saint  John  Fisher,  by  E.  E.  Reynolds. 
Wheathampstead :  Anthony  Clarke.  Rev. 
edn.  1972.  pp.  xiv 4-329.  £3-75. 
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Reynolds  to  adjust  some  of  his  views, 
this  is  essentially  the  same  excellent 
book  of  twenty  years  ago,  even  if 
nearly  every  chapter  offers  something 
new  in  the  way  of  additions  and 
expansions.  The  appendices  now 
include  the  text  of  Fisher’s  version  of 
the  Penitential  Psalms,  which  repays 
comparison  with  Wyatt’s  renderings, 
and  a  discussion  of  Fisher’s  relatives, 
as  well  as  the  list  of  Fisher’s  writings 
and  the  long  prayer  found  among  his 
papers.  As  Reynolds  points  out,  it  is 
a  hard  task  for  the  biographer  to 
bring  Fisher  to  life,  handicapped  as 
one  is  both  by  a  lack  of  extant 
material  and  by  the  bishop’s  solitary 
and  ascetic  nature,  which  renders  his 
writing  somewhat  impersonal  and 
denied  even  his  close  associates  the 
more  intimate  glimpses  of  a  human 
personality.  Nonetheless,  Reynolds’s 
skill  is  such  that  through  judicious 
use  of  surviving  documents  and  apt 
selection  of  small  details,  Fisher  does 
become  a  living  figure  as  we  read, 
and,  despite  the  predominantly  fact¬ 
ual  approach,  time  is  found  to  con¬ 
sider  questions  of  principle  and 
motivation.  The  career  is  traced  with 
commendable  directness,  and  set 
without  undue  digression  or  mis¬ 
placed  erudition  against  its  historical, 
political,  and  theological  back¬ 
ground:  some  welcome  emphasis  is 
laid  on  Fisher’s  conscientious  pastoral 
activities  at  Rochester,  and  while  his 
devotional  and  anti-Lutheran  writings 
and  his  sermons  are  quoted  and  given 
their  due  significance,  they  are  seen  as 
only  part  of  the  complete  man’s 
achievements  as  scholar,  administra¬ 
tor,  educationalist,  and  ecclesiastic. 
Even  the  familiar  story  of  the  divorce 
and  the  breach  with  Rome  is  rendered 
fresh  by  being  presented  from  Fisher’s 
viewpoint.  One  might  have  hoped  for 
fewer  misprints  in  a  revision  of  this 
nature,  and  the  index  might  have 
been  extended  with  advantage,  being 


curiously  selective  at  times,  but  the 
book  remains  an  invaluable  study  and 
a  moving  tribute  to  its  subject’s  faith 
and  integrity. 

The  structure  of  Fisher’s  medita¬ 
tions  is  discussed  in  ‘Fruitful  Busi¬ 
ness:  Medieval  and  Renaissance 
Elements  in  the  Devotional  Method 
of  St  John  Fisher’  (M&H)  by  Thomas 
M.  C.  Lawler.  Lawler  finds  the 
meditations  intrinsically  valuable  as 
religious  literature,  and  historically 
interesting  as  precursors  of  St  Ignatius 
Loyola’s  Spiritual  Exercises,  and 
Counter-Reformation  devotions.  He 
also  shows  how  each  meditation 
appears  to  have  been  initially  inspired 
by  a  notable  passage  in  another 
writer,  and  then  amplified  into  a  full 
discourse,  exemplifying  the  way  in 
which  a  Renaissance  writer  will  create 
a  new  work  by  improvising  in  an  old 
tradition.  Thus  there  are  parallels 
between  ‘A  Spirituall  Consolation’ 
and  Henry  Suso’s  Horologium  Sapien- 
tiae  {c.  1334),  while  ‘The  Wayes  to 
Perfect  Religion’  draws  on  both 
medieval  devotional  guides  and  hum¬ 
anistic  method  books  such  as  the 
Enchiridion,  its  rhetorical  structure 
approximating  to  the  three  divisions 
of  Ignatian  meditation.  Fisher’s  medi¬ 
tation  on  the  Passion  is  fashioned 
from  the  schematic  structure  of  the 
medieval  scholastic  sermon,  its  main 
body  deriving  partly  from  the  Leg- 
enda  Aurea.  ‘In  this  sermon  Fisher 
brings  the  medieval  art  of  extracting 
the  whole  substance  of  the  discourse 
from  the  scriptural  implications  of  the 
initial  text  to  consummate  perfection.’ 

Professor  A.  C.  Partridge’s  third 
contribution  to  the  Language  Library, 
English  Biblical  Translation,^'^  is,  like 
its  predecessors,  lucid  and  matter-of- 
fact,  examining  in  some  detail  ex- 

English  Biblical  Translation,  by  A.  C. 
Partridge.  The  Language  Library.  Andre 
Deutsch.  pp.  x  +  246.  £3-75. 
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amples  from  the  whole  range  of 
English  biblical  translations,  setting 
analysis  within  the  context  of  a 
general  discussion  of  problems  besett¬ 
ing  the  potential  translator.  ‘His  task 
is  to  communicate  the  truth  of  the 
biblical  message  in  the  idiom  of  his 
language,  and  to  introduce  new  words 
only  when  the  context  requires  them. 
He  avoids  the  temptation  to  interpret 
key  words  with  a  personal  or  doc¬ 
trinal  bias.  Biblical  translation,  in 
this  sense,  becomes  a  test  of  linguistic 
objectivity.’  Chapters  on  the  sources 
of  the  Bible  and  its  texts,  and  on  the 
English  Bible  up  to  Wyclif,  lead  into 
an  examination  of  the  work  of 
Erasmus  and  Tyndale:  Erasmus  is 
seen  as  the  originator  ‘of  the  ideal  of 
truth  and  honesty  in  modern  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  of  the  objective  attitude  in 
biblical  criticism’,  while  his  colloquial 
manner  may  have  influenced  the 
directness,  ease,  and  simplicity  of 
Tyndale’s  style.  Tyndale  was  sensitive 
to  the  ‘musical  potentialities  of  a 
new-found  language’,  and  ‘the  clarity 
and  strength  of  his  version  arise  from 
cohesion  of  thought  and  limited  use 
of  Latin  polysyllables’.  More’s  case 
against  Tyndale’s  versions  of  certain 
fundamental  terms  as  set  forth  in  the 
Dialogue  Concerning  Heresies  is  ex¬ 
amined,  and  scholarly  justification 
found  for  the  reformer’s  renderings. 
Carefully  chosen  examples  illustrate 
well  Tyndale’s  dignified  yet  common 
vocabulary,  his  logical  lucidity,  his 
felicitous  choice  of  words  and  subtle 
use  of  variant  renderings,  and  his 
poetic  gifts.  The  fifth  chapter  reveals 
how  the  conservative  Coverdale  pro¬ 
duced  an  eclectic  Bible,  ‘a  faithful, 
elegant  and  readable  text’;  where  he 
worked  independently  he  produced 
temperate  and  chaste  versions  some¬ 
what  deficient  in  strong  phraseology. 
Coverdale  also  supervised  the  first 
edition  of  the  Great  Bible  of  1539, 
incorporating  revisions  of  his  own 


1535  version:  ‘he  was  determined  to 
avoid  words  of  a  contentious  nature, 
to  eliminate  constructions  that  tended 
to  obscure  the  sense,  and  to  give 
Tyndale  his  due,  whenever  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  superiority  of  his  rendering. 
Coverdale’s  finest  personal  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  translation  was  the  Psalms', 
to  the  rhythm  of  these  songs  his  ear 
and  style  were  most  sensitively 
attuned.’  This  valuable  and  intelli¬ 
gently  proportioned  survey  then  con¬ 
tinues  the  history  of  biblical  transla¬ 
tion  from  the  Geneva  Bible  of  1560  to 
the  present  day;  mercifully  free  from 
linguistic  jargon,  this  study  is  rich  in 
materials  which  merit  further  fruitful 
exploration. 

In  ‘History  and  Eschatology:  Medi¬ 
eval  and  Early  Protestant  Thought  in 
Some  English  and  Scottish  Writings’ 
(M&H)  Marjorie  Reeves  examines 
prophetic  expectations  in  a  limited 
group  of  English  and  Scottish  Protest¬ 
ants,  to  discover  to  what  extent  they 
drew  on  medieval  sources  for  their 
eschatological  interpretations  of  his¬ 
tory.  ‘One  finds  developing  in  Pro¬ 
testant  thought  first  a  belief  that  this 
is  a  new  age  in  a  unique  sense,  and 
then  a  conviction  that  the  whole  of 
history  has  been  leading  up  to  it  and 
that  in  history  one  can  read  the 
prophetic  signs  pointing  forward. 
Medieval  prophecy  chimed  with  this 
mood  in  several  ways.  First,  it 
affirmed  a  pattern  in  history  which  by 
God’s  providence  was  leading  to  a 
climax  .  .  .  secondly,  it  dramatized  the 
conflict  with  evil,  heightening  the 
battle  with  cosmic  forces  now  being 
fought  out.  Thirdly,  Joachimist  pro¬ 
phecy  in  particular  proclaimed  that 
history  was  about  to  culminate  in  a 
new  and  final  dispensation.  This  was 
precisely  what  some  Protestants  be¬ 
lieved  they  were  witnessing  in  their 
own  age.’ 

Matti  Rissanen’s  Studies  in  the 
Style  and  Narrative  Technique  of 
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Edward  Hall’s  Chronicle^^  classifies 
and  analyses  the  various  elements  in 
Hall’s  historical  writing,  revealing 
how  certain  of  his  stylistic  features 
function  to  distinguish  one  type  of 
presentation  from  another.  From  the 
1550  edition  the  author  argues  that 
Hall  was  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
modifying  his  style  according  to  his 
subject-matter,  and  that  he  employs 
the  highly  florid  style  for  which  he  has 
been  adversely  criticized  only  in 
certain  portions  of  his  work;  even  in 
plain  narration  his  use  of  accepted 
devices  such  as  repetitive  word  pairs, 
Latinate  vocabulary,  and  rhetorical 
sentence-structure  is  not  uniform.  The 
use  of  rhetoric  becomes  heightened 
when  an  emotive  element  is  intro¬ 
duced,  or  when  a  degree  of  persuasion 
is  required;  in  animated  narration  a 
speeded  rhythm  and  the  frequent 
observation  of  dramatic  detail  tend  to 
predominate;  in  descriptive  narrative 
ampler  scope  is  given  for  colourful 
and  graphic  touches.  Hall’s  descrip¬ 
tions  are  often  assisted  by  the  use  of 
digressive  historical  anecdotes  and 
characterization,  while  his  moralizing 
and  didactic  comments  seem  to  derive 
from  medieval  pulpit  oratory,  though 
the  viewpoint  is  secular  rather  than 
theological,  such  moralizing  often 
emerging  as  a  proverb  or  maxim. 
Hall’s  manner  when  he  claims  to  be 
quoting  from  orations,  letters,  and 
official  documents  is  highly  rhetorical, 
and  his  experiments  with  the  Ciceron¬ 
ian  period  are  largely  unsuccessful :  it 
is  here  that  the  more  elaborate  and 
strained  of  his  images  are  to  be 
found.  However,  critics  who  have 
denigrated  Hall’s  style  on  the  basis  of 
passages  of  heightened  rhetoric  tend 


Studies  in  the  Style  and  Narrative 
Technique  of  Edward  Hall’s  Chronicle,  by 
Matti  Rissanen.  Memoires  de  la  Societe 
Neophilologique  de  Helsinki.  Tome  XL.  pp. 
95.  $3. 


to  miss  the  variations  in  his  use  of 
stylistic  devices,  and  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  staple  element  in  his 
prose,  plain  narration  with  its  disci¬ 
plined  structure  and  varying  sentence 
lengths,  is  a  notable  advance  on  what 
had  gone  before.  Isolated  passages 
can  easily  give  a  distorted  view  of 
Hall’s  quality  as  a  writer  of  English : 
‘sixteenth-century  rhetoric  was  not 
merely  a  means  of  mechanical  decora¬ 
tion:  in  his  hands  rhetorical  devices 
served  a  variety  of  expressive  pur¬ 
poses’. 

In  ‘A  Tudor  Redactor  at  Work’ 
( YES)  A.  S.  G.  Edwards  discusses  an 
abridgement  of  Cavendish’s  Life  of 
Wolsey  occurring  in  MS  Dugdale  28 
of  the  Bodleian  Library,  probably  the 
earliest  of  many  attempts  to  adapt  the 
Life  for  polemical  ends.  By  selection 
and  deletion  the  sense  of  Wolsey’s 
direct  culpability,  his  greed  and 
ambition,  is  heightened,  and  a  more 
concise  and  muscular  style  replaces 
Cavendish’s  ‘plangent  rhythms’.  Thus 
‘the  larger  moral  and  aesthetic 
designs  of  the  original  are  destroyed 
and  a  very  different  shape  imposed  on 
the  narrative’. 

Linda  Bradley  Salamon  in  ‘A  Gloss 
on  “Daunsinge”:  Sir  Thomas  Elyot 
and  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Four  Quartets’ 
(ELH)  examines  Eliot’s  use  in  ‘East 
Coker’  of  lines  from  his  collateral 
ancestor’s  The  Boke  Named  the 
Gouernour,  showing  that  Eliot  was 
far  from  viewing  Elyot  as  an  opti¬ 
mistic  Renaissance  idealist  and  that 
Elyot’s  turn  of  thought  was  close  to 
T.  S.  Eliot’s:  ‘Elyot  articulates  the 
Renaissance  world-view  of  order  and 
authority  in  a  calm,  natural  statement 
that  has  the  medieval  purity  to  which 
Eliot  was  drawn’.  The  Boke  Named 
the  Gouernour  is  the  essence  of 
Renaissance  humanism,  and  its  auth¬ 
or  the  complete  aristocrat :  ‘It  is  clear 
why  Elyot  is  at  home  in  Four  Quar¬ 
tets:  he  speaks  for  an  old  outlook  of 
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timeless  balance  and  order  which 
once  required  acquiescence  of  every 
moral  man’,  and  the  dance  is  ‘a  model 
for  careful,  intellectually-controlled 
action’. 

Robert  M.  Strozier  II  in  ‘Theory 
and  Structure  in  Roger  Ascham’s  The 
Schoolmaster'  (NM)  examines 
Ascham’s  allegedly  indiscriminate  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  imitating  models  of  good 
writing,  his  reputation  as  a  compiler 
of  critical  commonplaces,  and  the 
complaint  that  The  Schoolmaster  is 
totally  lacking  in  form.  He  argues  that 
the  imitation  of  models  is  rendered 
valid  by  Ascham’s  previous  assump¬ 
tions  about  the  nature  of  reality,  as  is 
the  method  by  which  The  School¬ 
master  is  divided  into  sections: 
Ascham  perceives  the  process  of 
human  action  as  a  process  of  particu¬ 
lar  problem  solving,  and  ‘imitation  is 
a  universal  method :  it  applies  to  men 
at  all  levels  and  stages  of  life  because 
no  man  is  so  perfectly  learned  that  he 
can  deal  effectively  with  all  the  situa¬ 
tions  he  encounters’.  Strozier  also 
demonstrates  that  the  book  has  a 
coherent  organization  despite  its 
digressions  and  its  lack  of  complete¬ 
ness.  Linda  Bradley  Salamon  in  'The 
Courtier  and  The  Scholemaster'  (CL) 
draws  attention  to  the  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  two  works, 
which  despite  their  separation  ‘by 
style  and  spirit,  as  well  as  by  a  conti¬ 
nent  and  a  half-century’  are  far  more 
similar  than  surface  appearances 
suggest.  ‘Each  is,  in  effect,  a  “how-to” 
handbook  with  an  educational  aim . . . 
further  investigation  reveals  similari¬ 
ties  surprising  in  number  and  detail, 
similarities  ranging  from  casual  meta¬ 
phor  to  aesthetic  philosophy.’  Both 
express  faith  in  the  power  of  in¬ 
structed  reason  to  shape  a  man  to  fit 
a  role,  be  it  courtier  or  scholar;  their 
views  are  often  informed  by  their 
common  Renaissance  heritage,  most 
notably  in  the  field  of  civic  humanism. 


the  behaviour  appropriate  to  a  classi¬ 
cally  educated  man.  ‘Castiglione  and 
Ascham  share  a  concern  for  good 
form,  for  decorum,  for  the  simplicity 
that  conceals  high  art.’ 

The  same  writer  in  ‘The  Imagery  of 
Roger  Ascham’  (TSLL)  asserts  the 
autobiographical  element  in  Ascham’s 
writings,  and  argues  that  since  his 
imagery  is  ‘more  self-revelatory,  of 
mind,  of  background,  and  of  temper¬ 
ament,  than  he  could  have  known’, 
we  find  Ascham  in  his  figurative 
language  although  he  barely  admits 
its  existence.  However  ‘a  variety  of 
the  works  of  nature  and  of  man  .  .  . 
stud  the  texture  of  Ascham’s  own 
prose  in  similes’,  and  in  general  ‘his 
figures  are  most  frequently  employed 
to  express  his  central  concerns:  the 
exercise  of  the  mind  in  reading, 
teaching,  and  writing,  the  exercise  of 
the  body  in  sport,  and  the  exercise  of 
trained  mind  and  body  in  civil  life  .  .  . 
those  figures  that  he  develops  farthest 
beyond  their  source  relate  to  his  own 
origins  in  the  countryside  and  in  the 
yeoman  artisan  class.  His  imagery 
naturally  reflects  his  vital  and  intellec¬ 
tual  biography;  the  clearest  window 
on  the  man  within  the  discreet  Latin 
secretary  is  found  in  the  references 
throughout  his  work  that  draw  no 
more  upon  classical  loci  than  upon 
the  daily  things  of  life  and  the  simple 
crafts  of  man.’  George  Burke 
Johnston  prints  ‘William  Camden’s 
Elegy  on  Roger  Ascham’  (SP), 
remarking  on  the  neglect  of  Camden’s 
Latin  poetry,  his  83-line  elegy  being 
contributed  to  a  collection  of 
Ascham’s  letters  and  poems  published 
in  1576.  The  Latin  text  is  accompan¬ 
ied  by  Johnston’s  elegant  translation. 


4.  POETRY 

Michael  J.  Preston  has  compiled  A 
Complete  Concordance  to  the  Songs  of 
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the  Early  Tudor  Court,^^  setting  the 
computers  of  Colorado  University  to 
work  on  the  texts  printed  in  John 
Stevens’s  Music  and  Poetry  in  the 
Early  Tudor  Court  {YW  42.98), 
Stevens’s  identifying  references  being 
employed  throughout.  Although  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  many  users  of  the 
concordance  without  access  to 
Stevens’s  book,  ‘to  make  the  volume 
useful  to  those  who  do  not  have 
Stevens’s  edition’  there  are  two 
indices,  one  based  on  an  alphabetical 
sequence  of  first  lines,  the  other  on 
the  manuscript  order  of  the  songs. 
The  concordance  does  not  distinguish 
between  homographs,  which  the 
editor  feels  should  not  be  too  hastily 
separated,  ‘for  word-play  has  always 
been  one  of  the  features  of  our  langu¬ 
age’.  Appendices  include  a  separate 
concordance  for  foreign  words;  re¬ 
verse  indices  (i.e.  listed  according  to 
the  sequence  of  final  letters)  of 
English  and  foreign  graphic  forms, 
whose  value  for  the  researcher  cer¬ 
tainly  eludes  the  present  writer;  an 
Index  of  Rhymes  arranged  by  spelling 
of  rhyme  syllables;  lists  of  the  most 
popular  words  arranged  in  ranking 
order  of  their  frequency  of  occurrence 
(‘I’  429  appearances;  ‘And’  347;  and 
so  on).  The  whole  is  efficiently 
planned  and  executed,  and  may  well 
delight  the  literary  or  linguistic 
statistician,  but  one  is  entitled  to 
wonder  if,  with  less  emphasis  on 
quantification,  a  more  useful  work 
might  have  resulted.  There  is,  for 
instance,  no  attempt  made  to  codify 
the  ‘technical’  vocabulary  of  amour 
courtois  in  which  these  songs  abound, 
which  would  facilitate  comparisons 
with  Middle  English  lyric  and  with 
Wyatt;  the  use  of  other  standard 

A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Songs  of 
the  Early  Tudor  Court,  by  Michael  J.  Preston. 
Concordia:  Computer-Generated  Aids  to 
Literary  and  Linguistic  Research.  Vol.  4. 
Leeds:  W.  S.  Maney.  1972.  pp.  x-l-433.  £6-50. 


formulaic  phrases  could  have  been 
explored;  traditional  proverbial  mat¬ 
erial  should  have  been  identified  and 
codified.  The  existence  of  this  volume 
does  ease  the  researcher’s  task,  but  it 
might  have  absolved  him  from  several 
labours  entirely.  Finally  it  is  hard  to 
resist  the  ungrateful  suspicion  that  Mr 
Preston  might  have  been  better 
engaged  on  the  production  of  some 
more  urgently-needed  computer- 
aided  research  tool:  one  can  see  the 
attraction  of  a  clearly  defined,  care¬ 
fully  edited  body  of  material,  but 
there  are  surely  more  individualized 
and  more  linguistically  fruitful  cases 
for  treatment  than  the  early  Tudor 
song-books.  The  lack  of  sound  and 
acceptable  editions  of  Skelton  and 
Wyatt  at  present  may  be  deemed  to 
rule  them  out,  but  Mr  Preston  might 
have  fed  his  computers  on  a  richer 
diet.  At  present  his  book  is  a  slightly 
lonely,  somewhat  peripheral  contri¬ 
bution  to  what  may  one  day  be  a  very 
useful  library  of  similar  compilations. 

John  Scott  Colley’s  ‘John  Skelton’s 
Ironic  Apologia:  the  Medieval  Sci¬ 
ences,  Wolsey,  and  the  Garlande  of 
Laureir  (TSL)  argues  against  those 
recent  critics  who  maintain  that 
Skelton  in  the  poem  is  not  seeking 
fame  in  terms  of  his  role  as  satirist, 
and  that  the  Garlande  constitutes  his 
capitulation  to  Wolsey:  evidence  is 
found  in  astrological  signs,  dream 
lore,  and  echoes  of  earlier  anti- 
Wolsey  satires  to  support  the  view 
that  Skelton  was  serious  in  defending 
his  satirical  artistry,  and  that  his 
apparent  flattery  of  Wolsey  was 
ironically  insincere.  Paul  E.  McLane 
writes  on  the  links  between  ‘Skelton’s 
Colyn  Cloute  and  Spenser’s  Shep- 
heardes  Calendar''  (SP),  viewing  the 
former  as  an  important  influence  on 
the  composition  of  the  latter: 
Spenser’s  choice  of  name  invited 
readers  to  see  parallels  between  his 
poem  and  that  of  Skelton.  Spenser 
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was  interested  in  the  fact  that  Colin 
could  be  both  the  voice  of  the  poet 
and  of  the  common  man  in  Skelton’s 
poem ;  ‘behind  the  protective  mask  of 
Colin  .  .  .  Spenser  could  voice  a 
common  criticism  of  his  sovereign 
and  Burghley  ...  as  well  as  represent 
the  mystic  marriage  of  Queen  and 
people’.  There  are  further  similarities 
of  diction  and  theme,  for  despite 
changes  in  politics  and  in  the  church, 
the  world  of  1579  was  not  greatly 
dissimilar  to  that  in  which  Colyn 
Cloute  was  written;  both  poets, 
committed  as  they  were  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  church  of  the  day,  reflect  the 
problems  of  their  age  in  their  respect¬ 
ive  poems.  John  Norton-Smith,  seek¬ 
ing  ‘The  Origins  of  “Skeltonics”  ’ 
{EIC),  begins  by  noting  that  in 
Professor  Kinsman’s  recent  selection 
of  Skelton’s  verse  (YW  51.  139)  there 
is  no  separate  discussion  of  the  form 
and  its  origins:  Kinsman’s  earlier 
article  on  the  subject  in  SP  50  {YW 
34.105)  attributed  the  ‘Skeltonic’  to 
an  adaptation  of  a  medieval  mono- 
rhyming  measure  on  images  of  death, 
but  this  is  found  inadequate,  since  the 
vitality  of  the  Skeltonic  satiric  mode 
and  ‘the  elastic  ease  with  which 
Skelton  graduates  from  one  form  of 
demotic  expression  to  another’  are 
thus  ignored.  Norton-Smith  locates 
parallels  to  Skelton’s  ‘bastard  rhyme, 
after  the  dogerel  gyse’  in  two  doggerel 
poems  in  the  Suffolk-born  Gabriel 
Harvey’s  Letter-Book,  and  in  a  letter 
by  John  Paston  I  of  20  September 
1465,  with  a  further  example  in  a 
letter  of  8  November  1476.  Thus  the 
homespun  doggerel  epistle  appears  as 
possibly  an  East  Anglian  demotic 
form,  and  a  possible  source  of  the 
‘Skeltonic’. 

Joost  Daalder  in  ‘Editing  Wyatt’ 
{EIC)  employs  the  Muir-Thomson 
edition  (YW  50.  149)  and  H.  A. 
Mason’s  examination  of  it  (YW  53. 
139-140)  as  a  basis  for  discussing  the 


the  editorial  problems  involved.  The 
first  difficulty  occurs  in  deciding  how 
authoritative  the  texts  are,  and  the 
nature  of  the  relations  between  them, 
and  Mason  is  taken  to  task  for  ‘re¬ 
constructing’  the  text  on  the  basis  of 
taste  rather  than  anything  else: 
‘Mason  is  far  too  ready  to  alter 
poems  anywhere  in  the  Egerton  MS., 
including  poems  in  Wyatt’s  hand’. 
After  indicating  the  problems  in 
establishing  some  kind  of  hierarchy 
among  the  other  primary  sources,  and 
commending  Professor  Muir’s 
attempt  to  set  up  such  a  hierarchy  and 
regretting  that  Dr  Mason  largely 
ignores  it,  Daalder  suggests  that 
scholars  should  endeavour  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  authoritative  the  versions 
of  individual  poems  are,  which  can 
only  be  done  by  a  thorough  study  of 
the  make-up  of  each  manuscript,  and 
by  a  comparison  of  the  various 
available  versions  of  a  poem.  Thus 
separate  editions  of  all  the  manu¬ 
scripts  are  required;  when  a  new 
scholarly  edition  of  Wyatt  is  called 
for,  Daalder  regards  Raymond 
Southall’s  unpublished  transcripts  as 
offering  the  best  basis  for  such  an 
edition,  giving  approval  to  his  con¬ 
tention  in  The  Courtly  Maker  (YW 45. 
121)  that  one  should  not  tamper  with 
manuscript  punctuation.  Although 
Daalder  agrees  with  Mason  about  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Muir-Thomson 
edition,  feeling  that  ‘there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  need  for  a  reliable,  scholarly 
edition  of  the  texts’,  he  differs  as  to 
the  way  in  which  a  better  text  should 
be  constructed.  Daalder  calls  for  ‘a 
precise  and  complete  presentation  of 
the  facts’,  asking  for  accurate  printed 
transcripts  including  all  deleted  read¬ 
ings,  accretions,  and  manuscript 
punctuation,  and  for  separate  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  manuscripts  presented 
bibliographically  and  in  their  entirety. 
‘Only  in  this  way  can  we  get  a  proper 
view  of  the  question  which  hands  are 
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responsible  for  entering  the  poems  or 
revising  them,  just  how  much  atten¬ 
tion  we  should  pay  to  ascriptions,  and 
how  the  various  parts  of  the  MS  were 
brought  together.  These  issues  are 
obviously  important  in  an  attempt  to 
settle  the  canon  .  .  .  the  question  of 
authority,  and  that  of  dates.  Only 
then  can  textual  comparisons  of 
differing  versions  of  a  poem  make 
real  sense.’ 

Daalder  also  contends,  in  ‘Wyatt 
and  “Liberty”’  (EIC)  that  the  word 
‘liberty’  in  Wyatt’s  verse  is  charged 
with  a  profound  emotional  signifi¬ 
cance  for  the  poet,  indicating  a 
psychological  freedom  from  nervous 
tension  which  ‘he  saw  as  part  of  the 
quietude  of  mind,  security  and  satis¬ 
faction  which  he  so  consistently  and 
insistently  longed  for’.  This  tension, 
often  occurring  when  Wyatt’s  desire 
or  need  for  affection  is  frustrated,  is 
the  result  of  his  inability  to  detach 
himself  emotionally  from  his  desire: 
‘liberty’  then  becomes  the  goal  of  a 
mfind  attempting  to  rid  itself  of  its 
fruitless  desire.  However,  ‘liberty’  can 
be  achieved  in  love,  but  not  in 
immature  love  characterized  by  in¬ 
stability,  excess  of  restless  desire,  and 
doting  where  affection  is  not  returned. 
Michael  Bath  responds  to  Daalder’s 
article  {EIC),  picking  up  the  latter’s 
suggestion  that  ‘wyll’  often  denotes 
‘carnal  desire’  in  Wyatt,  applying  the 
thesis  to  ‘Ons  as  me  thought  fortune 
me  kyst’  (Muir-Thomson  edition.  No. 
LXV),  suggesting  that  the  two  aspects 
of  Wyatt’s  way  to  ‘liberty’  are  simul¬ 
taneously  and  ambiguously  present  in 
the  poem,  depending  on  the  meaning 
assigned  to  ‘will’.  On  one  hand  the 
lines  may  be  read  as  a  rare  celebration 
of  sexual  fulfilment,  on  the  other  as  a 
tribute  to  fortune  for  delivering  the 
poet  from  love  altogether.  Cautiously, 
Bath  further  suggests  the  presence  of 
sexual  bawdy  in  the  line  ‘My  will  is 
alwaye  at  my  hand’,  but  concludes 


that,  even  if  this  meaning  is  rejected, 
‘what  we  have  in  this  poem  is  a 
familiar  case  of  ambiguity  acting  as  a 
vehicle  for  irony’  and  that  both 
central  readings  are  essential  to  the 
poem’s  full  meaning. 

C.  W.  Jentoft’s  ‘Surrey’s  Four 
“Orations”  and  the  Influence  of 
Rhetoric  on  Dramatic  Effect’  {PEL) 
calls  for  a  re-assessment  in  other  than 
historical  terms  of  Surrey’s  merits  as  a 
poet,  regarding  the  usual  ‘patronizing 
credit’  awarded  him  as  the  indirect 
effect  of  the  re-discovery  of  Wyatt  and 
the  metaphysical  poets.  He  proposes  a 
clarification  of  the  influence  of 
classical  rhetoric  on  Surrey’s  verse, 
after  which  the  more  serious  object¬ 
ions  to  its  lack  of  drama  and  ‘feeling’ 
may  be  considered.  Attention  is 
focused  on  the  four  ‘dramatic  ora¬ 
tions’,  all  of  which  are  modelled  after 
the  structure  prescribed  for  the 
oration  in  Greek  and  Latin  rhetorics 
and  handbooks  influenced  by  them, 
‘for,  in  each  of  the  four,  Surrey 
presents  a  recognizable  speaker  ad¬ 
dressing  an  identifiable  group  of 
listeners  in  a  public  situation’.  How¬ 
ever,  ‘applying  search-and-destroy 
methods  in  order  to  show  where 
Surrey  succeeds  and  where  he  fails  in 
following  the  prescriptions  of  the 
handbooks  is  less  important  than 
discerning  to  what  degree  his  manipu¬ 
lation  of  convention  contributes  to 
the  aesthetic  effectiveness  and  the 
rhetorical-dramatic  aim  of  each 
poem’. 

The  relevant  portion  of  Raymond 
Southall’s  chapter  ‘Love  Poetry  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century’  in  his  Literature 
and  the  Rise  of  Capitalism  has  already 
been  noted  by  the  present  writer  {YW 
53.  140).  Stanley  Gardner’s  reply 
(E/C)  argues  that  Dr  Southall  misses 
‘the  essential  link  in  the  Elizabethan 
mind  between  ostentatious  display 
and  power  .  .  .  When  the  Elizabethan 
versifiers  extolled  their  mistresses  in 
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terms  of  ‘superlative  expensiveness” 
they  were  surely  seeing  them  as  con¬ 
veying  or  exemplifying  status  ...  It  is 
in  many  respects  simply  an  updating 
of  old  courtly  attitudes,  accompanied 
by  a  coarsening  of  sensitivity.’  Refus¬ 
ing  to  accept  Southall’s  analogy  be¬ 
tween  constraints  imposed  by  modern 
commercial  terms  and  by  the  feudal 
idiom  of  courtly  love,  Gardner  also 
finds  it  too  easy  to  attribute  to  money 
the  changes  coming  over  sixteenth- 
century  society,  since  fourteenth- 
century  attacks  on  coveteise  suggest 
that  money  was  already  a  powerful 
force.  F.  W.  Bateson  (E/C)  comments 
that  both  Southall  and  Gardner  miss 
the  point:  the  feudal  system  had  a 
certain  stabilizing  effect  on  prices 
while  the  sixteenth-century  ‘price 
revolution’  produced  an  inflation  of 
money  values  between  1525  and  1650, 
the  period  of  Renaissance  poetry. 
‘Power  is  still  going  hand  in  hand 
with  money,  but  as  monetary  values 
become  unstable  status  becomes  more 
fluid.’ 

I.  D.  McFarlane  contributes  ‘Notes 
on  the  Composition  and  Reception  of 
George  Buchanan’s  Psalm  Para¬ 
phrases’  to  Renaissance  Studies,^’’  a 
collection  of  essays  for  which  he  is 
principal  editor.  Buchanan’s  ‘extra¬ 
ordinarily  successful’  Latin  metrical 
paraphrases  of  the  Psalms  were 
initiated  during  his  confinement  in  a 
Portuguese  monastery,  and  com¬ 
pleted  and  revised  years  later,  the  first 
selection  appearing  in  an  anthology  of 
such  paraphrases  in  1556.  Professor 
McFarlane  briefly  discusses  the  liter¬ 
ary  background  to  the  genre,  and  then 
provides  a  lengthy  description  of  the 
manuscript  and  early  printed  versions 

Renaissance  Studies.  Six  Essays,  ed.  by 
I.  D.  McFarlane,  A.  H.  Ashe,  D.D.R.  Owen. 
Repr.  from  Forum  for  Modern  Language 
Studies,  VIII.  4.  Edinburgh  and  London: 
Scottish  Academic  P.  1972.  pp.  vii+114. 
£1-75. 


of  Buchanan’s  contributions  to  the 
form.  Rejecting  the  view  that  the 
composition  of  psalm  paraphrases 
was  merely  a  literary  pastime,  the 
writer  argues  that  paraphrase  had  a 
valid  religious  justification  and  that 
stylistic  and  metrical  congruity  could 
contribute  to  that  end.  There  is  also 
evidence  that  Buchanan  was  acquain¬ 
ted  with  Hebrew,  and  may  have 
drawn  on  contemporary  scholarship 
to  make  his  understanding  more 
precise:  ‘it  is  not  unreasonable  to  see 
in  Buchanan’s  psalm  paraphrases  an 
attempt  to  make  the  results  of 
Biblical  scholarship  more  widely 
known’. 

5.  DRAMA 

Despite  its  comprehensive  appear¬ 
ance,  Richard  Southern’s  The  Staging 
of  Plays  before  Shakespeare-^  is  not 
the  survey  of  English  theatrical  prac¬ 
tice  from  earliest  times  to  /  Henry  VI 
which  its  title  leads  one  to  believe.  Dr 
Southern’s  concern  is  with  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  ‘the  kind  of  play  generally 
called,  if  rather  loosely,  “Interludes”  ’, 
and  with  the  period  ‘after  the  days  of 
the  Mystery  Cycles  and  the  great 
outdoor  Morality  Plays,  but  before 
the  first  regular  dramas  that  marked 
the  rise  of  the  regular  Elizabethan 
theatre’.  His  half-apologetic  justifica¬ 
tion  for  his  labours  is  ‘that  the 
methods  used  by  the  players  whose 
work  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Elizabethan  public  playhouse  may — 
in  fact,  must — contribute  something 
to  the  understanding  of  that  play¬ 
house  itself’  but  Dr  Southern’s 
efforts  at  reconstruction  are  fully 
defensible  in  their  own  right  (and  it  is 
always  possible  that  James  Burbage 
seized  on  the  building  of  the  Theatre 
in  1576  as  an  opportunity  to  break 
with  rather  than  perpetuate  the  older 
modes  of  staging!)  The  book  certainly 

The  Staging  of  Plays  before  Shakespeare , 
by  Richard  Southern.  Faber,  pp.  603.  £12. 
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provides  the  most  detailed  and  graph¬ 
ic  account  of  the  probable  staging  of 
some  sixty  plays  of  the  interlude  type, 
and  ranges  from  Mankind  and  Fulgens 
and  Lucrece  to  the  ‘late  moralities’  of 
the  70s  and  80s;  Southern  shows  how 
characteristic  techniques  of  staging 
evolved  from  those  established  in  the 
Great  Hall  with  its  screens  and  doors, 
how  modifications  such  as  the  traverse 
curtain  or  the  low  forestage  were 
introduced  to  provide  for  new  needs, 
and  how  methods  were  altered  to  suit 
different  occasions  or  circumstances 
of  performance.  At  times  his  leisurely 
and  detailed  analyses  might  have  been 
reduced  through  judicious  summariz¬ 
ation  of  the  salient  points,  but  such 
running  commentaries  on  the  action 
bring  the  actual  quality  of  Tudor 
performance  to  life  in  a  way  few  other 
works  attempt :  the  patient  student  or 
potential  producer  will  find  himself 
guided  in  a  most  attractive  manner, 
despite  the  occasional  fatigue  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  work  of  nearly  600  pages. 
The  excellent  illustrations  of  course 
offer  frequent  refreshment,  but  there 
are  a  number  of  careless  misprints  for 
a  volume  of  this  price,  and  the  lack  of 
a  bibliography  in  a  work  of  this  size 
and  authority  is  a  serious  omission. 
In  general,  however,  this  is  a  continu¬ 
ously  exciting  and  scholarly  book,  at 
once  an  indispensable  guide  and 
stimulus  to  all  those  attracted  to  the 
interlude  form,  even  if  their  interest 
does  not  extend  to  speculations  on  the 
origins  of  the  Elizabethan  play¬ 
houses. 

Roy  Strong’s  Splendour  at  CourF'^ 
aims  ‘to  gather  together,  for  the  first 
time,  all  that  has  been  written  since 
the  last  war  on  Renaissance  court 
fetes’ :  the  text  is  expert  and  lucid  but 
undemanding,  being  predominantly 
descriptive,  although  the  thought 

Splendour  at  Court.  Renaissance  Spect¬ 
acle  and  Illusion,  by  Roy  Strong.  Weidenfeld 
and  Nicolson.  pp.  287.  £5-95. 


processes  behind  court  spectacle  are 
not  neglected.  Dr  Strong’s  conclusion 
being  that  although  such  festivals 
have  been  studied  most  seriously  as 
curious  ancestors  of  theatre,  ‘they  are 
in  reality  much  more  a  branch  of 
political  history  and  thought’.  He 
demonstrates  how  ‘to  a  great  extent 
the  court  fete  and  its  context  repre¬ 
sented  one  of  the  most  profound 
philosophical  positions  taken  up  by 
Renaissance  writers  and  artists,  who 
genuinely  believed  in  the  importance 
of  the  role  of  art  and  letters  in  the 
service  of  the  State  .  . .  Few  things  .  .  . 
can  give  us  such  a  vivid  insight  into 
the  workings  of  the  Renaissance 
mind’.  In  ‘The  Politics  of  Spectacle’ 
the  alliance  between  the  new  art  forms 
of  the  Renaissance  and  the  concept  of 
the  prince  is  traced  from  its  medieval 
beginnings,  and  discussed  in  terms  of 
royal  entries,  ‘an  essential  part  of  the 
liturgy  of  secular  apotheosis’,  the 
deliberate  revival  of  chivalry  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  continued  vitality  of  the 
tournament  as  an  artistic  form  of 
expression  in  its  own  right,  and  the 
indoor  fetes  which  developed  into 
intermezzi  and  opera,  the  ballet  du 
com,  and  the  court  masque.  ‘Within 
these  three  main  forms  of  entry, 
tournament  and  masquerade.  Renais¬ 
sance  court  fetes  used  a  common 
language  in  glorifying  the  prince,  that 
is,  the  language  of  humanist  allegory 
and  symbolism.’  Speaking  to  the 
visual  sense  through  imagery,  the 
Renaissance  court  ‘fete  in  its  fullness 
of  artistic  creation  was  a  ritual  in 
which  society  affirmed  its  wisdom  and 
asserted  its  control  over  the  world  and 
its  destiny’.  Successive  chapters  des¬ 
cribe  spectacles  associated  with  the 
Emperor  Charles  V,  to  whom  human¬ 
ists  and  artists  applied  the  whole  re¬ 
discovered  repertory  of  classical  anti¬ 
quity;  with  Catherine  de  Medici  and 
the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  de 
Medici  of  Tuscany;  and  with  Charles 
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I,  for  whom  Jonson  and  Inigo  Jones 
created  the  masque,  ‘that  most 
distinctive  manifestation  of  the  art  of 
festival  at  the  Stuart  court’  and  a 
powerful  demonstration  of  the  way 
in  which  ‘the  relentless  glorification 
typical  of  Tudor  propaganda  has 
changed  into  the  concrete  deification 
promoted  by  the  Stuart  dynasty’. 

The  intention  of  David  Bevington’s 
‘Popular  and  Courtly  Traditions  on 
the  Early  Tudor  Stage’  contributed  to 
Neville  Denny’s  Medieval  Drama^°  is 
not  to  deny  the  continuity  between 
the  traditions  as  maintained  by  T.  W. 
Craik  in  The  Tudor  Interlude  (YfV 
39.97-8),  but  to  examine  their  separ¬ 
ate  natures  ‘which  the  inclusive  term 
“interlude”  may  tend  to  conceal’. 
Professor  Bevington  argues  that, 
despite  Craik’s  stress  on  basic  similar¬ 
ities  of  audience  appeal  and  per¬ 
formance  methods,  popular  drama 
and  courtly  entertainment  have  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  and  differentiated 
aims  and  techniques,  which  should 
not  be  ignored.  For  instance,  ‘most 
courtly  drama  was  designed  for  a 
single  impressive  occasion ;  it  was  not 
a  repertory  drama  having  to  pay  for 
itself  by  repeated  performances’ ; 
similarly  the  cultural  gap  between  the 
traditions  was  vast,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  staging  of  Mankind  with  that  of 
Fulgens  and  Lucrece  emphasizes  a 
distinction  of  aim  and  function  which 
transcends  outward  resemblances  of 
method.  Fulgens  and  Lucrece  ‘bor¬ 
rows  techniques  of  popular  dramat¬ 
urgy,  but  its  central  action  originates 
in  a  milieu  of  courtly  entertainment 
and  directs  its  themes  at  a  courtly 
audience’.  Bevington  suggests  that 
courtly  and  popular  drama  retained 
separate  identities  and  separate  stages 
throughout  the  early  Tudor  era,  even 
if  each  influenced  the  other.  Courtly 

Medieval  Drama,  ed.  by  Neville  Denny. 
Stratford-on-Avon  Studies.  16.  Arnold,  pp. 
254.  £4-20,  paperback  £2-10. 


or  school  plays  fairly  commonly  use 
functional  stage  ‘houses’,  tending 
towards  a  specific  setting,  while  the 
popular  theatre  employed  a  single 
curtain  and  the  open,  unlocalized 
stage.  A  comparison  between  the 
popular  Horestes  and  the  courtly 
Gorboduc  reveals  a  state  of  increasing 
polarization,  in  which  the  popular 
tradition  ‘was  left  very  much  on  its 
own  to  devise  the  staging  methods  we 
find  .  .  .  later  in  the  English  history 
plays  of  Shakespeare’. 

Ian  Lancashire’s  discussion  of  ‘The 
Provenance  of  The  Worlde  and  the 
Chylde'  {PBS A)  traces  the  fortunes  of 
the  only  known  copy  of  the  single 
extant  early  edition  of  the  play,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  on  17 
July  1522  and  now  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  from  whence 
it  was  stolen  along  with  other  volumes 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  by  an  Assistant  Librarian, 
and  to  which  it  was  restored  by 
Messrs  Longman’s.  The  work  entered 
the  library  in  1741  among  the  volumes 
formerly  owned  by  Bishop  John 
Stearne:  the  play  may  have  been 
bought  for  Stearne  from  a  London 
source  by  his  close  friend  Jonathan 
Swift! 

William  B.  Toole  in  ‘The  Aesthetics 
of  Scatology  in  Gammer  Gur ton’s 
Needle’  (ELN)  argues  that  ‘an  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  relationship  of  the 
scatological  material  to  the  structure 
of  this  comedy  will  enhance,  rather 
than  detract  from,  one’s  appreciation 
of  the  playwright’s  wit  and  artistry  .  . . 
all  along  the  way  imagery  reflecting 
excremental  or  backside  humor  helps 
to  prepare  us  for  the  surprise  which 
resolves  the  confusion  described  by 
Diccon  at  the  outset  of  the  drama’. 
After  analysing  some  of  the  leading 
‘arse-and-excrement’  episodes,  Toole 
concludes  that  ‘the  wit  reflected  in 
this  element  of  the  play  has  an  almost 
Chaucerian  boldness  and  finesse’  and 
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compares  the  artistry  of  the  piece 
favourably  with  Ralph  Roister 
Doister's  somewhat  episodic  structure 
and  artificially  contrived  situations. 
‘The  sustained  line  of  plot  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  comic  variety  of 
Gammer  G  art  on’s  Needle  .  .  .  make  it 
a  far  more  impressive  dramaturgical 
achievement  .  .  .  the  coordination  of 
scatological  imagery  and  action  .  .  . 
gives  the  play  a  kind  of  comic  inevit¬ 
ability  which  takes  it  at  least  one  step 
further  than  Roister  Doister  toward 
the  brilliant  architectonics  of  Shakes¬ 
pearian  comedy.’ 

‘Vindicta  Filia  Temporis:  Three 
English  Forerunners  of  the  Elizabeth¬ 
an  Revenge  Play’  (JEGP)  by  Ronald 
Broude  concentrates  on  the  theme  of 
divine  vengeance  in  a  small  body  of 
politically-orientated  moralities  where 
narrative  implied  and  was  shaped  by 
the  providential  interpretation  of 
history,  in  terms  of  which  Protestant 
reformers  saw  themselves  as  agents  of 
divine  vengeance  by  which  ‘the 
infernal  powers  were  to  be  routed,  the 
Church  restored  to  its  primitive 
purity,  and  the  world  reclaimed  for 
the  coming  of  Christ’s  Kingdom’.  The 
theme  of  regeneration  through  retri¬ 
bution  occurs  in  Bale’s  Comedy  con- 
cernynge  thre  lawes,  where  concern  for 
divine  vengeance  not  only  motivates 
several  departures  from  the  norms  of 
fifteenth-century  morality  dramas 
which,  in  accordance  with  Christian 
doctrine,  customarily  stressed  God’s 
mercy,  but  also  alfects  the  traditional 
functions  of  the  morality  play  charac¬ 
ters.  In  Respublica  it  is  Queen  Mary 
who,  acting  as  the  agent  of  divine 
vengeance,  will  stamp  out  political 
evils  responsible  for  the  split  with 
Rome  and  return  England  to  her 
former  prosperity.  The  weight  given 
to  the  theme  of  Time  as  revealer  of 
Fraud  accounts  for  the  importance  in 
Respublica  of  disguise,  a  device  absent 
in  The  Three  Laws  and  one  which 


permits  dramatic  irony.  The  closing 
speeches  of  Horestes  present  it  as  a 
homily  on  divine  retribution,  the 
moral  lesson  being  conveyed  by  the 
‘real’  characters,  the  political  message 
by  the  morality  figures.  ‘In  Horestes, 
Pikeryng  defines  in  human  terms  the 
political  significance  of  revenge:  div¬ 
ine  vengeance,  visited  through  human 
agents,  is  what  restores  truth  and 
justice  to  a  corrupted  commonweal.’ 
Robert  S.  Knapp’s  ’Horestes:  The 
Uses  of  Revenge’  {ELH)  argues  that 
the  interlude  emphasizes  ‘a  contradic¬ 
tion  between  our  awareness  that 
revenge  is  wrong  and  our  response  to 
literary  energy  that  tells  us  the 
revenger  is  right’.  There  is  also  a 
further  complication :  ‘judging 

Horestes’  revenge  is  a  problem  in 
moral  philosophy,  applying  that 
judgment  to  the  world  is  a  problem  in 
history’,  and  poetry  for  the  Elizabeth¬ 
ans  was  the  place  where  these  spheres 
touched.  The  key  to  the  moral  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  Vice,  Revenge,  a  passion 
capable  of  either  virtuous  or  vicious 
use:  ‘by  locating  this  Janus-faced 
passion  in  an  allegorical  figure, 
Pickering  partially  frees  his  hero  from 
the  moral  ambiguity  that  both  inter¬ 
ests  and  puzzles  us  in  later  revengers’. 
Horestes  has  the  legal  right  to 
revenge  his  father’s  murder,  but  he 
shrinks  from  matricide;  thus  the  play 
becomes  a  drama  of  the  fallen  world 
in  which  justice  and  mercy  are  some¬ 
times  ‘fearfully  and  mysteriously 
incompatible’.  Leonard  Glickfield  in 
’Horestes:  A  Bridge  to  Shakesperian 
Comic  Forms’  (Komos)  demonstrates 
how  Revenge,  the  Vice  of  Pickering’s 
interlude,  typifies  the  Elizabethan 
transformation  of  a  traditional  popu¬ 
lar  morality  figure  into  a  character 
with  an  individual  identity  as  well  as 
a  parodic  clown,  master  of  ceremon¬ 
ies,  narrator,  and  commentator.  Al¬ 
though  not  the  mainspring  of  the 
action,  the  Vice,  as  a  spirit  force 
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waging  war  to  corrupt  the  soul  and  as 
the  sower  of  social  discord,  assists  the 
play’s  unity  of  design  by  his  influence 
on  both  main  and  sub-plots.  ‘Each 
sub-plot  is  strategically  positioned  to 
explode  the  righteous  and  heroic  face 
of  the  main  action,  reducing  Horestes’ 
military  valour  and  rationalized  altru¬ 
ism  to  the  undignified  absurdity  of 
rustic  buffoons,  while  carving  a 
morally  secure  pathway  for  the 
ceremonial  triumph  of  the  finale  .  .  . 
each  burlesque  revives  the  view  of 
Horestes  as  a  Vice-deluded  avenger 


and  gives  rational  force  to  the  marvel¬ 
lous  ceremony  which  is  to  occur  as  the 
play’s  conclusion  .  .  .  When  the 
vicious  claim  of  vengeance  is  broken, 
the  Vice  is  beggared  and  expelled  .  .  . 
Horestes,  forgiven,  not  morally  exon¬ 
erated,  is  admitted  to  the  power  of  the 
crown  and  the  joys  of  wedlock  in  a 
ceremony  which  has  the  splendour 
and  wonder  of  masque.’ 

Henri  Rey-Flaud’s  Le  Cercle  Mag- 
ique:  Essai  sur  le  theatre  en  rond  d  la 
fin  du  Moyen  Age  was  not  available 
for  review. 


VII 


Shakespeare 

DAVID  J.  DANIELL,  ANGUS  EASSON, 
MARY  JARRETT  and  ELIZABETH  MASLEN 


As  in  previous  issues  the  survey 
below  must  inevitably  be  selective  and 
is  not  intended  to  duplicate  the  annual 
bibliographies  and  surveys  in  PMLA, 
SEL,  ShS,  SJH,  SJW,  SRO  and  SQ. 
For  many  reasons,  1973  was  a  thin 
year  and  like  other  publications  YW 
has  suflfered  from  various  vicissitudes. 
Because  of  the  considerable  difficul¬ 
ties  facing  publishers,  books  have  not 
always  been  available  for  review  in 
the  year  of  issue. 

1.  EDITIONS  AND  REPRINTS 

The  Alexander  edition  of  Hamlet,^ 
primarily  intended  for  schools  and 
overseas  candidates,  contains  well 
co-ordinated  background  material, 
but  the  theme  index  is  a  less  happy 
concept.  Editions  of  King  Lear  in¬ 
clude  an  addition  to  the  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Shakespeare  Series,^  a  series 
paying  particular  attention  to  the 
problems  of  dramatic  action  and 
staging,  and  giving  full,  explanatory 
stage  directions.  The  text  is  based  on 
the  First  Folio,  and  spelling  and 
punctuation  have  been  modernized. 
The  introduction  by  E.  A.  Horsman 
copes  with  sources,  some  critical 
reactions,  and  the  conditions  of 
contemporary  staging.  In  the  Foun- 
tainwell  Drama  Texts  series^  the  play 

*  Hamlet,  ed.  B.  Davies  (Alexander 
Shakespeare)  London  &  Glasgow:  Collins, 
pp.  349.  50p. 

2  King  Lear,  ed.  with  an  introduction  by 
E.  A.  Horsman.  Indianapolis  &  New  York: 
Bobbs-Merrill.  pp.  239. 

^  King  Lear,  ed.  with  an  introduction  by 
Jay  L.  Halio.  Edinburgh:  Oliver  &  Boyd, 
pp.  192.  £100. 


has  a  very  short,  but  clear,  critical 
introduction  by  Jay  L.  Halio.  It  is  an 
old-spelling  edition  which  adopts  the 
Quarto  as  copy-text.  The  Arden 
edition  of  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  edited  by  H.  J.  Oliver  and 
discussed  in  1971  has  been  reissued  as 
a  University  paperback.'^  This  is  a 
direct  reprint,  without  additions  or 
corrections.  It  is  good  to  see  that  the 
publishers  are  able  to  bring  this 
valuable  series  so  rapidly  into  paper¬ 
back  and  make  it  readily  available  to 
students. 

2.  TEXTUAL  MATTERS 

Alan  E.  Craven  has  two  articles  on 
compositors  for  Valentine  Simmes 
(PBS A;  SB),  mainly  on  the  Quartos 
of  Richard  II,  2  Henry  IV  and  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing.  T.  H.  Howard- 
Hill  gives  (SB)  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  work  of  compositors  in  the  Folio 
Comedies,  and  identifies  the  work  of 
another  compositor,  now  labelled  F. 
Two  corrections  to  the  Oxford 
Shakespeare  Concordance  are  offered 
by  Neil  Taylor.  (‘Correcting  “Mis¬ 
prints”  in  Henry  IV  Part  IT  (N&Q)), 
who  points  out  that  two  ‘variants’ 
recorded  do  not  exist. 

J.  C.  Maxwell  (N&Q)  helpfully 
suggests  at  2  Henry  VI,  IV.i.ll7  that 
Folio’s  "Pine  gelidus  timor  occupat 
artus,  it  is  thee  I  fear’  should  read 
'Prae  te  .  .  .’,  the  English  then  para¬ 
phrasing  the  Latin,  while  T.  W. 
Craik  suggests  (N&Q)  that  “Berowne 

^  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ed.  by 
H.  J.  Oliver.  The  Arden  Shakespeare: 
Methuen,  pp.  lxxxv+149.  Paperback  65p. 
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steppes  forth”  at  V.ii.655  is  an  error 
for  “Clowne  steppes  forth”.  In 
‘Conrade  Conned:  or,  The  Career  of 
Hugh  Oatcake’,  John  C.  Meagher 
(SQ)  offers  a  useful  suggestion  about 
the  awkward  lines  at  the  end  of 
Ill.iii  of  Much  Ado  beginning  'Conr. 
Masters,  neuer  speake  . . suggesting 
that  two  speeches  headed  Com. 
belong  to  Dogberry. 

3.  BIOGRAPHY 
AND  BACKGROUND 

Shakespeare’s  religion  is  a  treacher¬ 
ous  sea  and  Peter  Milward’s  study, 
Shakespeare’s  Religious  Background,^ 
strikes  on  the  reeft,  though  there  is 
useful  material  here.  Milward  makes 
it  clear  from  the  beginning  what  area 
he  is  prepared  to  enter,  so  there  is  no 
doubt  about  his  honesty.  Arguing 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  limit  attention 
to  established  facts,  Milward  says, 
‘Beyond  them  lies  a  penumbra  of 
innumerable  hints  and  possibilities, 
of  which  account  has  to  be  taken 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  evidence 
for  and  against  them’  and  he  states 
quite  clearly  that  he  is  prepared  to 
venture  into  the  territory  of  conjec¬ 
ture  and  reconstruction.  This  is  fair 
enough,  and  on  the  Bible,  Anglican 
liturgy  and  the  Homilies,  amongst 
others,  he  is  often  good  though 
hardly  original.  The  trouble  is  over 
Catholicism,  parallels,  and  interpret¬ 
ation  of  dramatic  situations.  Milward 
sees  John  Shakespeare  as  a  Catholic 
recusant  and  accepts  the  Spiritual 
Testament,  placing  some  weight  on 
negative  evidence:  John  was  Mayor 
and  so  ought  to  have  taken  the  oath 
of  supremacy;  if  he  were  a  Catholic 
he  could  not  with  good  conscience  do 
this;  yet  since  the  Sheriff  was  a  Cath¬ 
olic  (and  what  of  his  conscience, 

^  Shakespeare’s  Religious  Background,  by 
Peter  Milward.  Bloomington  &  London: 
U.  Indiana  P.  pp.  312.  £5-90. 


then?)  it  is  unlikely  ‘that  the  issue  was 
ever  presented  to  him’.  There  are  too 
many  ‘ifs’  here:  the  real  answer  on 
this  is  ‘We  do  not  know’  and  the 
problem  is  compounded  in  looking  at 
Shakespeare’s  works.  It  is  true  that 
Catholic  clergy  are  presented  sym¬ 
pathetically  in  the  plays,  but  Duke 
Theseus’  praise  of  nuns  (adduced  as 
evidence)  is  dramatically  necessary; 
possibly  has  an  eye  on  Queen 
Elizabeth;  is  contradicted  by  what  is 
immediately  said  and  by  the  events  of 
the  play.  Again,  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  likelihood  of  any 
English  person  (Catholic  or  not) 
knowing  Erench  plays  on  the  Miracles 
of  the  Virgin,  the  whole  argument 
about  Shakespeare’s  reverence  for  the 
Virgin  Mary  staggers  not  only  when 
Miranda  is  seen  as  a  symbolic 
representation  of  her  (the  Christian 
nature  of  the  last  plays  is  never 
questioned),  but  when  we  find  that  this 
is  based  on  serious  misreading,  since 
Prospero’s  ‘You  have  not  sought  her 
help,  of  whose  soft  grace/For  the  like 
loss  I  have  her  sovereign  aid’  refers 
neither  to  Miranda  nor  to  the  Virgin 
but  to  Patience.  The  problem  is  again 
crucial  in  the  matter  of  influences  and 
parallels.  Many  adduced  as  evidence 
seem  the  common  rhetorical  change 
of  the  period  rather  than  peculiar  to 
Persons  or  Southwell  and  some  of  the 
parallels  are  very  dubious.  Is  Campion 
a  significant  influence  when 
Shakespeare  uses  his  work  as  incor¬ 
porated  into  Holinshed?  Is  St. 
Bernard  the  source  when  St.  Paul  says 
much  the  same?  What  of  parallelism 
when  ‘The  readiness  is  all’  and 
‘Ripeness  is  all’  are  held  to  be  parallel? 
The  best  parts  of  the  book,  as  already 
noted,  are  those  dealing  with  the 
public  nature  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  generally  acceptable 
final  chapters  on  Ethical  Viewpoint 
and  Theology,  though  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  Shakespeare’s  use  of  bawdy, 
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brothel  scenes  and  Falstaff  is  narrow¬ 
ly  moral  (perhaps  Shakespeare  simply 
enjoyed  them);  the  general  emphasis 
in  this  last  part  would  seem  obvious, 
though  there  is  the  dreadful  example 
of  Kenneth  Clark’s  remarks  in 
Civilisation  about  Shakespeare’s  re¬ 
ligion  on  the  basis  of  Macbeth  to 
warn  us  how  often  these  things  need 
to  be  said.  The  general  conclusion 
that  ‘there  emerges  in  the  mature 
plays  of  Shakespeare  an  important 
emphasis  on  divine  providence,  con¬ 
ceived  as  governing  the  exercise  of 
justice  and  power’  is  more  acceptable 
than  many  of  the  more  particular 
ones. 

E.  R.  C.  Brinkworth  offers  some 
useful  background  material  in  his 
book  Shakespeare  and  the  Bawdy 
Court  of  Stratford.^  It  is  written 
almost  in  note  form,  and  gives  a  clear 
and  concise  account  of  his  findings 
from  the  Act  Books  of  the  Ecclesiast¬ 
ical  Court  of  Stratford.  His  style  is 
rather  too  conversational:  ‘The  per¬ 
missive  1970s  have  nothing  much  on 
the  age  of  Shakespeare’,  he  remarks 
at  one  point ;  he  goes  on,  however,  to 
emphasise  the  seriousness  with  which 
fornication  and  adultery  were  taken 
in  the  age  of  Shakespeare.  His  book 
conta-ins  interesting  information 
about  sexual  and  religious  offences, 
but  it  does  not,  finally,  shed  any  new 
light  on  Shakespeare’s  work. 

4.  GENERAL  CRITICISM 

In  providing  a  lavishly-illustrated 
listing  of  Shakespeare’s  characters. 
Who’s  Who  in  Shakespeare f  Peter 
Quennell  and  Hamish  Johnson  go  to 
work  with  a  will.  At  its  popular  level 
the  book  may  well  be  an  attractive 

®  Shakespeare  and  the  Bawdy  Court  of 
Stratford,  by  E.  R.  C.  Brinkworth.  Philli- 
more,  1972.  pp.  184.  £3-25. 

’’  Who's  Who  in  Shakespeare,  by  Peter 
Quennell  &  Hamish  Johnson.  Weidenfeld  & 
Nicolson.  pp.  288.  £3-95. 


present  and  shows  a  thoroughness  of 
approach,  but  one  may  well  wonder 
what  such  a  compilation  is  for:  the 
approach  to  character,  like  the  style 
in  which  it  is  written,  is  one  of  sim¬ 
plistic  literalism,  as  reductive  in  its 
general  effect  as  Lamb’s  Tales.  Each 
character’s  part  in  the  action  is 
briefly  summarized,  and  major  figures 
are  commented  on  critically  in  terms 
of  function  and  artistic  achievement. 
But  there  is  a  sense  of  oddity  about 
the  project:  if  it  is  to  be  complete, 
why  is  there  no  entry  for  Oldcastle? 
(especially  since  the  entry  on  Falstaff 
does  not  mention  that  the  character 
was  originally  of  that  name,  though 
Oldcastle  in  The  Famous  Victories 
is  briefly  mentioned).  The  Falstaff 
entry  makes  it  difficult  to  tell  just 
what  is  in  the  plays  and  looks  decept¬ 
ively  like  historical  fact:  ‘appears  to 
have  been  born  about  1346’;  and  the 
authors  seem  to  believe  the  knight’s 
claim  that  he  was  slim  in  his  youth. 
The  entry  under  Blunt,  Sir  Walter, 
fails  to  credit  his  corpse  as  one 
example  Falstaff  sees  of  honour.  The 
entry  on  King  Lear  equates  Albany  in 
villainy  with  Cornwall,  Goneril  and 
Regan,  sees  the  play’s  dramatic 
weakness  in  too  many  madmen  on  the 
heath,  and  finds  Cordelia’s  behaviour 
‘absurdly  tactless’  and  her  sisters  ‘so 
unrelievedly  malevolent  as  to  be 
almost  indistinguishable’,  an  instance 
where  compression  of  style  has  led  to 
a  non-sequitur.  No  doubt  these  points 
have  some  truth  in  them,  but  give  the 
common  reader  a  misleading  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  play.  There  are  some 
splendid  illustrations,  but  (despite  the 
claims  of  the  blurb)  whereas  those  of 
actors  in  roles,  performances,  and 
interpretations  of  the  plays  are  use¬ 
ful,  there  seems  little  point  in  the 
picture  of  Merle  Oberon  as  Anne 
Boleyn  from  The  Private  Life  of 
Henry  VIII  or  Northcote’s  fine  paint¬ 
ing  of  ‘A  Moor’.  A  number  of  the 
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pictures  are  inadequately  captioned 
and  Paul  Scofield’s  name  is  yet 
again  misspelt. 

Robin  May’s  reference  book, 
Who’s  Who  in  Shakespeare,^  is  prob¬ 
ably  limited  in  its  usefulness  to  the 
terms  suggested  by  Judi  Dench  in  her 
foreword:  ‘Judging  it  simply  from  the 
actor’s  point  of  view,  when  you  are 
asked  to  play  a  part  in  Shakespeare 
the  very  first  thing  you  want  to  do  is 
quickly  turn  up  a  book  that  says,  for 
instance,  this  is  the  person  who  comes 
on  at  the  end  with  that  marvellous 
news!’  But  it  might  still  qualify,  as 
does  the  Shakespeare  Birthplace 
Trust’s  attractive  picture-book.  In 
Honour  of  Shakespeare,^  as  a  pleasant 
acquisition. 

The  concluding  volume  of  Gareth 
Lloyd  Evans’s  study  of  Shakespeare’s 
life  and  works,  Shakespeare  V:  1606- 
1616,^°  continues  the  procedure  of  the 
earlier  volumes,  emphasizing  in  the 
biographical  sections  ‘factual  evi¬ 
dence  rather  than  fanciful  reconstruc¬ 
tion’,  though  it  is  ‘hoped  that  a 
credible  human  being  emerges’;  and 
it  says  much  for  the  author’s  skill  that 
this  is  so,  as  he  argues  particularly  for 
Shakespeare’s  continued  involvement 
with  theatrical  affairs  from  the 
evidence  available.  He  sees  the 
romances  as  a  new  beginning  rather 
than  as  the  ‘Final’  plays  of  a  world- 
weary  Shakespeare  out  of  touch  in 
his  Warwickshire  retreat:  this  argu¬ 
ment  links  closely  with  the  author’s 
concern  in  the  critical  sections  to 
emphasize  the  plays  in  performance. 
Pericles  is  accepted  as  Shakespeare’s 

®  Who’s  Who  in  Shakespeare,  by  Robin 
May.  New  York:  Taplinger,  Hamish 
Hamilton,  1972.  pp.  190. 

®  In  Honour  of  Shakespeare :  The  History  & 
Collections  of  the  Shakespeare  Birthplace 
Trust,  by  Levi  Fox.  Norwich:  Jarrold  & 
Sons,  1972.  pp.  128.  £1-25. 

Shakespeare  V:  1606-1616,  by  Gareth 
Lloyd  Evans.  Edinburgh:  Oliver  &  Boyd.  pp. 
120.  Paperback  60p. 


(not  the  whole  play,  necessarily,  but 
its  last  three  acts  and  its  thematic 
linkings  with  the  other  romances). 
However,  Henry  VHI  is  dismissed  as 
‘a  play  of  minimal  dramatic  and 
theatrical  quality’  and  ‘merely  noted’, 
an  odd  judgment  to  find  in  an 
essentially  introductory  work,  given 
the  play’s  general  acceptance  in  the 
canon;  odder  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  its  stage  history  (its  staging  at 
Stratford  along  with  the  final  ro¬ 
mances  might  have  been  considered). 
The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  which  could 
still  be  dismissed  as  unShakespearean, 
whatever  qualified  recognition  it  has 
received,  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  In 
writing  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  and 
Coriolanus,  Evans  finds  a  kind  of 
drama  that  has  a  ‘psychological 
truth’  which  is  ‘the  triumph  of 
naturalistic  writing’,  since  its  nature 
can  only  be  identified  by  relating  the 
fictional  characters  to  what  the 
reader/viewer  has  experienced  in  real 
life.  He  throws  out  the  idea  that 
Shakespeare’s  sense  of  naturalistic 
theatre  ‘was  stirred  more  by  his 
reading  of  Roman  history  than  when 
he  turned  to  Holinshed’  and  speaks 
well  of  the  rawness  in  Coriolanus’ 
character,  that  is  so  central  to  the 
painfulness  of  his  tragedy.  On  the 
poetry  of  those  plays,  as  throughout, 
Evans  is  less  successful:  his  resort  to 
metaphorical  language  (‘bronze  and 
gongs’)  is  not  helpful  in  defining  the 
poetry  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and 
while  it  may  be  true  that  there  is  the 
rhythm  of  oars  in  Enobarbus’  barge 
speech,  it  is  not  shown  how  the  effect 
is  achieved — if  it  resides  in  the  iambic 
pentameter,  why  should  it  be  partic¬ 
ularly  felt  in  this  speech?  The 
romances  are  dealt  with  judiciously 
(despite  praise  for  Trevor  Nunn’s 
misconceived  1969  production  of  The 
Winter’s  Tale),  particularly  as  regards 
the  problem  of  Cymbeline — experi¬ 
mental  but  unsuccessful— and  though 
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Evans  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
see  The  Tempest  as  the  final  play 
(despite  his  earlier  caveat  on  this  very 
danger),  he  does  make  it  the  work  of 
a  man  actively  engaged  with  the 
theatre — not  only  Shakespeare’s  final 
communication  on  life,  but  also  the 
staging  of  a  superb  example  of  what 
the  stage  meant  to  him.  This  volume 
is  right  in  its  basic  proportions  and 
sensible  about  biography;  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  theme  and  idea  is  occasion¬ 
ally  a  little  remote  from  the  plays 
themselves  and  Evans  is  least  happy 
in  trying  to  characterize  or  handle 
language  in  the  space  available.  It  is 
a  worthy  conclusion  to  the  series, 
maintaining  that  quality  of  read¬ 
ability  which  has  been  previously 
praised  in  these  pages. 

A  new  volume  in  the  Readings  in 
Literary  Criticism  series.  Critics  on 
Shakespeare,^^  edited  by  W.  T. 
Andrews,  starts  with  the  wholly 
admirable  premise  that  there  is  too 
much  Shakespearean  criticism  and 
that  rather  than  the  list  of  three 
hundred  books  he  was  presented  with 
at  Cambridge  (none  of  which  he  read, 
preferring  Shakespeare  instead),  it 
‘would  have  been  useful  ...  to  have 
had  a  collection  of  their  most  notable 
insights’,  thereby  providing  ‘guide¬ 
lines  to  the  main  critical  approaches 
to  Shakespeare  through  the  ages.’ 
This  is  what  his  slim  collection  aims 
to  do,  but  scarcely  achieves.  In  three 
sections  (1592-1777;  1777-1904;  since 
1904)  he  gives  us  snippets  from  a 
variety  of  critics,  but  the  picture 
which  emerges  is  oddly  lopsided.  It  is 
symptomatic  that  not  one  of  his 
critics  in  the  modern  section  was  born 
after  1909  and  eight  out  of  the  twelve 
were  born  before  1890:  what  view  of 
the  ‘main  critical  approaches’  is  it  if 

Critics  on  Shakespeare,  ed.  by  W.  T. 
Andrews.  Readings  in  Literary  Criticism. 
George  Allen  &  Unwin,  pp.  84,  Paperback 
95p. 


we  have  (a  random  selection)  no 
Frye,  Leavis,  Empson,  Rossiter,  C.  L. 
Barber?  This  inadequacy  is  com¬ 
pounded  by  a  bibliography  which 
refers  only  to  the  authors  represented. 
There  are  other  problems :  the  extract 
from  Knights’s  ‘How  Many  Children 
had  Lady  Macbeth?’  seems  confused 
shadow-boxing  since  it  in  no  way 
matches  with  the  extract  from  Bradley 
(indeed,  both  Bradley  and  Moulton  as 
quoted  here  are  remarkably  close  in 
argument  to  Knights,  which  may  be 
no  bad  thing  in  itself).  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  approaches  to  the  plays 
through  themes  and  imagery  might 
also  have  been  extended  if  Spurgeon 
and  Clemen  had  been  prepared  for  by 
Walter  Whiter  in  the  pre-1777  period. 
Finally,  given  our  stress  on  Shake¬ 
speare’s  drama  as  theatre,  it  is  dis¬ 
appointing  to  find  that  the  only  sig¬ 
nificant  modern  man  of  the  theatre  is 
Granville-Barker. 

In  a  new  collection  of  papers,  some 
several  decades  old,  Alfred  Harbage 
in  Shakespeare  Without  Words^^ 
shows  his  customary  wit,  grace  and 
knowledge.  The  title-essay  has  already 
been  noticed  (twice:  YW  50;  YW 
52).  In  ‘Shakespeare  and  the  Pro¬ 
fessions’  Harbage  is  acute  on  the 
unusual  presentation  of  lawyers  and 
doctors.  A  refreshing  essay  on  the 
Sonnets  argues  that  ‘we  must  bring  to 
the  sonnets  negative  capability  or 
miss  them  entirely’ ;  and  they  are  ‘the 
least  topical  poetry  in  the  world’.  Two 
essays  sketch  theatrical  events,  show¬ 
ing  The  Spanish  Tragedy  as  a  novel 
tragedy  of  intrigue,  and  The  Jew  of 
Malta  as  presenting  a  more  innocent 
villain  than  we  usually  believe, 
belonging  to  an  ‘uncontaminated 
springtime’.  The  first  part  of  the  book 
includes  a  parody  of  the  New  Criti¬ 
cism  which,  viewed  from  the  grass- 

Shakespeare  Without  Words  and  Other 
Essays,  by  Alfred  Harbage.  Harvard  U.P., 
London  O.U.P.  pp.  viii  +  229.  £4-75. 
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roots,  has  not  dated  as  rapidly  as 
Harbage  feared:  point  after  point 
raises  laughter — of  course  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  are  playing-cards!  The 
essay  should  be  the  first  item  on  the 
curriculum  of  every  School  of  Criti¬ 
cism. 

The  second  part  consists  of  four 
papers,  the  last  of  which,  written  as 
long  ago  as  1936,  skilfully  detects 
Elizabethan  manuscript  plays  beneath 
some  Restoration  plays.  ‘The  Mystery 
of  Perkin  Warbeck'  suggests  that  the 
play  was  the  result  of  collaboration 
between  Ford  and  Dekker,  and 
‘Sparrow  from  Stratford’  offers  the 
wry  suggestion  that  another  ‘high 
mounting  lofty  minded  Sparrow’  who 
appears  in  Guy  of  Warwick  (printed 
in  1661,  but  written  possibly  1592-3) 
is  none  other  than  Shakespeare.  The 
most  important  essay,  written  in 
1962,  is  ^Love’s  Labor’s  Lost  and  the 
Early  Shakespeare’.  Harbage  as¬ 
sembles  a  mass  of  evidence,  and 
argues  out  of  his  abundant  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  comedy  was  written  for 
Paul’s  Children  in  1588-1589.  The 
conclusion  is  impressive,  and  the 
assembled  evidence  extremely  com¬ 
pelling:  ‘all  the  basic  ingredients  .  .  . 
became  available  in  a  cluster  in  the 
decade  before  1588’. 

It  is  a  pity  that  there  is  not  space  for 
a  fuller  account  of  Shakespeare 
1971,^^  the  Proceedings  of  the  World 
Shakespeare  Congress  in  Vancouver. 
If  the  items  in  this  rich  collection  had 
all  appeared  separately,  scattered  in 
journals,  they  would  have  attracted 
fuller  discussion.  Faced  with  twenty 
long  items  on  wide-ranging  topics, 
and  six  Committee  Reports,  the 
reader  expects  to  take  the  rough  with 
the  smooth,  only  to  find  that  there  is 
hardly  any  rough.  C.  Walter  Hodges 

Shakespeare  1971 :  Proceedings  of  the 
World  Shakespeare  Congress,  Vancouver, 
August  1971,  ed.  by  Clifford  Leech  and  J.  M. 
R.  Margeson.  U.  of  Toronto  P.  pp.  vi -1-298. 


argues  the  case  for  a  reconstructed 
Second  Globe,  not  intended  to  be 
used  commercially,  and  Herbert  Berry 
postulates  one  Boar’s  Head  play¬ 
house,  owned  by  a  gunner,  John 
Transfeild,  in  1557  as  an  inn  and 
playing  space,  but  later  built  as  a 
playhouse  which  survived  into  the 
seventeenth  century.  M.  C.  Brad- 
brook  finds  Edward  III  not  by 
Shakespeare,  and  Two  Noble  Kinsmen 
by  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare. 
Charlton  Hinman  and  Fredson  Bow¬ 
ers  summarize  the  history,  pres¬ 
ent  state  and  possible  future  of 
Textual  Studies.  G.  R.  Hibbard 
illuminates  the  growth  of  a  proper 
interplay  between  words  and  action 
in  Shakespeare’s  development.  David 
Bevington  usefully  analyses  again 
Jonson’s  view  of  Shakespeare  and 
illustrates  Shakespeare’s  flirtation 
with  Jonsonian  satire  in  Twelfth 
Night  and  after.  Wolfgang  Clemen 
compares  Edward  II  and  Richard  IE 
H.  D.  F.  Kitto,  with  wit  and  charm 
relates  Sophocles  and  Coriolanus, 
awarding  the  latter  alpha  plus,  and 
lamenting  the  modern  sensibility 
which  approaches  Hamlet  by  explor¬ 
ing  ‘the  signs  of  a  mother-fixation  in 
the  Second  Gravedigger’.  Michel 
Grivelet  contrasts  Racine  and  Shake¬ 
speare  on  matters  Greek.  Jean 
Jacquot  writes  on  the  Last  Plays  and 
the  Masque,  and  R.  W.  Ingram  on 
‘Music  as  a  Structural  Element  in 
Shakespeare’.  Bernard  Beckerman 
outlines  directorial  approaches  before 
considering  the  Peter  Brook  produc¬ 
tion  of  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 
Jill  Levenson  considers  silence  and 
points  of  stillness  in  King  Lear,  and 
Robert  Weimann  looks  at  popular 
origins  and  theatrical  function  in 
Shakespeare’s  wordplay. 

Most  of  the  above  call  for  more 
expanded  notice:  but  four  items  are 
of  exceptional  importance.  Jonas  A. 
Barish  writes  on  Shakespeare’s  prose. 
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finding  a  continuity  of  a  much  tighter 
and  stricter  sort  than  can  be  traced  in 
the  verse,  seen  in  processes  of  logic, 
argument  and  syntactical  patterning: 
the  development  in  Shakespeare’s 
powers  produces  only  an  increased 
seriousness.  (The  notes  to  this  piece 
contain  useful  material  for  the  study 
of  Shakespeare’s  prose).  Norman 
Rabkin,  analysing  conflicting  respon¬ 
ses  to  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  in 
highly  competent  critical  writing,  and 
in  the  variety  of  subjective  experience, 
suggests  that  we  are  misled  by  the 
value  we  put  on  reductiveness:  we 
should  be  exploring  new  areas,  seeing 
for  example  a  process  of  involvement 
rather  than  a  considered  view  after  an 
aesthetic  event.  Such  attitudes  are 
echoed,  coincidentally,  in  a  most 
interesting  paper  by  the  Soviet  film¬ 
maker  Grigori  Kozintsev,  in  which  he 
comments  on  his  approach  to  Hamlet 
and  King  Lear.  (Illustrations  from  his 
Lear  film  can  be  found  in  SJW). 
Finally,  John  C.  Meagher  expresses 
justified  disappointment  with  much 
editorial  comment  on  Shakespeare, 
and  demonstrates  the  growth  of 
editorial  legend,  originated  by 
Johnson,  in  Kent’s  reference  to 
Goneril  as  ‘Vanity  the  puppet’; 
further,  he  illuminates  editorial  cow¬ 
ardice,  or  blindness,  in  the  lack  of 
proper  understanding  of  Lear’s  ‘This 
feather  stirs’.  Both  points  are  linked 
in  a  suggested  comment  only  the  first 
part  of  which  is  convincing;  but  let 
all  future  editors  take  note,  and 
tremble. 

In  view  of  the  large  praise  given  to 
Michael  Goldman’s  Shakespeare  and 
the  Energies  of  Drama^^  (e.g.  in  MLQ) 
it  may  seem  churlish  to  offer  a  note  of 
dissent  from  the  approving  chorus: 
but  while  the  central  thesis  is  certainly 
of  value — analysing  some  of  the 

“  Shakespeare  and  the  Energies  of  Drama, 
by  Michael  Goldman.  Princeton:  Princeton 
U.P.  pp.  viii-1- 176. 


‘whole  theatrical  moment’,  and  seeing 
drama  as  properly  the  release  of 
energy  as  the  ‘unsounded  self’  reaches 
out — the  final  experience  of  the  book 
is  un-Shakespearean  in  that  in  its 
humourless  solemnity  it  omits  a 
necessary  humility :  the  writing  is 
unattractively  self-obsessed,  and 
therefore  in  the  end  parasitical.  Hav¬ 
ing  said  that,  this  notice  must  also 
record  that  there  are  many  fine 
insights  in  the  book.  The  stress  of 
encounter  should  bring  a  more  com¬ 
plex  sense  of  self  both  between 
characters  and  between  the  play  and 
its  audience:  and  the  discussion,  for 
example,  of  words  and  action  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  is  very  fine. 
Further  chapters  explore  Falstaff  as 
an  image  for  one  of  the  many  selves 
inside  us,  Henry  F  as  a  presentation 
of  the  straining  effort  involved  in 
greatness.  King  Lear  and  the  investi¬ 
gation  into  what  is  ‘the  worst’.  The 
sudden  sense  of  release  at  the  end  of 
Coriolanus,  ‘a  moment  of  shared 
human  pleasure’,  leads  to  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  necessity  of  illusion  in  the 
workings  of  Nature  in  The  Winter’s 
Tale  and  The  Tempest.  The  chapter 
on  Hamlet  concludes;  ‘The  destruc¬ 
tion  Hamlet  seeks  allows  him  to  take 
as  far  as  possible  and  to  test  to  the 
full  an  impulse  we  all  to  some  extent 
share,  and  to  which  the  art  of  theatre 
is  dedicated — through  action  to  make 
sense  of  life.’ 

Elkin  Calhoun  Wilson’s  Shake¬ 
speare,  Santayana  and  the  Comic^^  is 
a  curious  book,  not  least  in  being 
almost  unreadable.  If  the  ‘Prologue’, 
for  example,  had  been  put  through  a 
strainer,  it  might  possibly  have  been 
digestible;  but  even  so,  the  point  of 
the  use  of  Santayana  remains  mysteri¬ 
ous.  Simple  accounts  of  The  Comedy 
of  Errors,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

Shakespeare,  Santayana  and  the  Comic 
by  Elkin  Calhoun  Wilson.  George  Allen  & 
Unwin,  pp.  vi+ 191.  £4-50. 
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and  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
lumped  together  in  one  chapter  called 
‘The  Radically  Comic  Dominant’  are 
followed  by  chapters  on  Falstaff, 
Hamlet,  a  whole  chapter  on  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and  one  ‘From 
Love’s  Labour’s  Lost  through  The 
Tempest'.  The  whole  book  is  written 
in  a  curious  rhythmic  prose,  ‘Our 
formal  styles  of  yesteryear  and  stances 
struck  in  earnest  then  are  laughable 
today’  and  so  on.  Long  quotations 
from  Santayana  shine  like  sixpences 
in  a  Christmas  pudding.  Even  the 
learned  notes  stodgily  turn  out  the 
obvious:  ‘Point  of  view  is  basic  for 
catching  the  comic  dimension  of 
anything’. 

Milton  Crane  has  edited  seven  of 
the  annual  lectures  commemorating 
Fred  S.  Tupper  of  The  George 
Washington  University  under  the 
title  Shakespeare’s  Art.^^  Alfred 
Harbage’s  ‘Shakespeare  and  the  Pro¬ 
fessions’  is  noticed  above.  A.  R. 
Humphreys  explores  ‘Style  and  Ex¬ 
pression  in  Hamlet',  and  Madeleine 
Doran  studies  ‘Command,  Question, 
and  Assertion  in  King  Lear'.  Maynard 
Mack  writes  splendidly  on  movement 
and  stillness  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
‘the  delight  of  audiences  and  the 
despair  of  critics’:  the  piece  is  valu¬ 
able  not  least  in  relating  the  love 
poetry  to  Renaissance  formulae.  In 
‘Shakespeare’s  Careless  Art’  T.  J.  B. 
Spencer  suggests  that  ‘the  apparent 
negligences  may  at  times  be  rational 
economies  of  art’.  (James  G.  Mc- 
Manaway’s  ‘All’s  Well  with  Lafeu’  is 
noticed  below  under  All’s  Well.) 
Clifford  Leech,  in  ‘The  Invulnerabil¬ 
ity  of  Evil’,  looks  at  the  success  of  the 
man  devoted  to  evil.  The  editing  is 
perfunctory  and  unworthy  of  the 
distinguished  contributors;  the  Intro¬ 
duction  must  have  made  them  wince. 

Shakespeare’ s  Art:  Seven  Essays,  edited 
with  an  Introduction  by  Milton  Crane.  U.  of 
Chicago  P.  pp.  168.  £3-40. 


Jerome  Mandel  in  ‘Dream  and 
Imagination  in  Shakespeare’  (50) 
focuses  on  the  connotations  for  a 
Renaissance  audience  of  the  dreams 
which  appear  in  the  plays  and  sug¬ 
gests  a  complex  relationship  between 
dream  and  stage  illusion.  Though 
occasionally  misleading  in  emphasis, 
he  does  make  an  interesting  parallel 
between  the  play  as  dream  and  the 
play  experienced  by  an  audience  in 
the  real  world  as  having  something  of 
the  quality  of  higher  revelation  found 
in  a  dream. 

John  Wm.  Sider,  ‘The  Serious  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Shakespeare’s  Comedies’ 
(50),  gives  a  pedestrian  and  super¬ 
ficial  analysis  of  the  familiar  study  of 
the  wide  variety  of  methods  used  by 
Shakespeare  to  give  weight  to  the 
Comedies.  ‘This  serious  treatment  of 
serious  matters  marks  a  crisis  in 
Shakespeare’s  artistic  development’ 
is  what  Sider  says  about  ‘the  remain¬ 
ing  eight  comedies’  after  Twelfth 
Night. 

As  its  subtitle  suggests,  Terence 
Hawkes’  discussion  of  Shakespeare^^ 
has  unusually  wide  social  implications 
for  an  academic  work.  In  his  first 
section,  he  presents  basic  concepts  of 
anthropology  and  linguistics.  In  his 
second,  he  examines  aspects  of 
Shakespeare’s  language  in  Love’s 
Labour’s  Lost,  Richard  I  I,  Hamlet, 
Othello,  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  and  The  Tempest.  In 
his  final  section,  his  thesis  is  that  the 
modern  response  to  drama  is  too 
literary,  and  too  isolated,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  television  which  has 
become  Prospero’s  new  Globe;  the 
‘major  modern  embodiment,  it  seems, 
of  the  art  of  the  talking  animal’. 
Hawkes’  book  is  lively  and  interest¬ 
ing,  but  its  major  flaw  is  that  although 
his  examination  of  Shakespeare’s 

Shakespeare’ s  Talking  Animals:  Lang¬ 
uage  &  Drama  in  Society,  by  Terence 
Hawkes.  Edward  Arnold,  pp.  247.  £4-00. 
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language  is  often  perceptive,  it  does 
not  form  a  logically  convincing 
bridge  between  his  first  and  final 
sections.  (More  illuminating  as  re¬ 
gards  the  plays  themselves  is  Michael 
Goldman’s  Shakespeare  and  the  Ener¬ 
gies  of  Drama^^  (discussed  above), 
which  offers  a  precise  and  illuminat¬ 
ing  examination  of  the  relationship 
between  the  audience,  the  play,  and 
the  performers  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Henry  IV,  Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Coriol- 
anus.  The  Winter’s  Tale  and  The 
Tempest).  The  best  chapter  is  that  on 
‘Falstaff  Asleep’,  dealing  with  the 
importance  of  body-imagery  in  Henry 
IV. 

Another  of  the  many  books  which 
move  from  history  play  to  tragedy  is 
Soji  Iwasaki’s  The  Sword  and  the 
Word.^'^  This  is  a  solid  and  informat¬ 
ive  account  which  makes  excellent  use 
of  detailed  historical  background  in 
its  treatment  of  Richard  H,  Macbeth, 
and  King  Lear. 

Kenneth  Muir  takes  his  title, 
Shakespeare  the  Professional,^^  from 
his  proposition  that  ‘of  the  great 
dramatists,  only  Moliere  and 
Shakespeare  were  professional  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.’  Although 
Muir’s  book  is  made  up  from  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  essays,  they  are  skilfully 
integrated  and  well  related.  The  best 
sections  are  those  which  link  different 
patterns  of  imagery,  especially  brilli¬ 
antly  in  Hamlet,  but  also  in  the 
history  plays,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Macbeth  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
This  pattern-linking  is  always  critical, 
unlike  that,  for  example,  in  Cecil  S. 

Shakespeare  and  the  Energies  of  Drama, 
by  Michael  Goldman.  Princeton:  Princeton 
U.P.,  1972.  pp.  176. 

The  Sword  and  the  Word:  Shakespeare's 
Tragic  Sense  of  Time,  by  Soji  Iwasaki  (63 
illustrations).  Tokyo:  Shinosaki  Shorin. 
pp.  264. 

Shakespeare  the  Professional,  and  Re¬ 
lated  Studies,  by  Kenneth  Muir.  Heinemann. 
pp.  237.  £3-25. 


Emden’s  article  ‘Shakespeare  and  the 
Eye’  (ShS)  which  hardly  ventures 
beyond  the  expository.  T.  Mc- 
Alindon’s  ‘Shakespeare  and  Decor¬ 
um’  (ShS),  a  solid  though  not  start¬ 
lingly  original  study,  opens  with  an 
introductory  and  explanatory  section 
on  the  doctrine  of  decorum. 
McAlindon  then  applies  the  principles 
of  decorum  to  Richard  H,  in  relation 
to  the  use  of  names,  hyperbolic 
language,  formality,  and  ceremoni¬ 
ousness.  He  then  examines,  in  Hamlet, 
the  symbolism  of  killing  through  the 
ear,  the  use  of  rhetoric,  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  incest  and  riddling, 
concepts  of  honour,  and  breach  of 
ceremony,  and  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
significance  of  indecorous  haste  in 
Othello  and  Macbeth,  and  the  decor¬ 
um  of  the  deaths  of  the  lovers  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

William  A.  Armstrong’s  anthology, 
Shakespeare’s  Histories, is  a  com¬ 
panion  in  the  Penguin  Shakespeare 
Library  to  the  volumes  already  issued 
on  the  Tragedies,  Comedies  and 
Later  Comedies.  The  introduction 
traces  the  reaction  of  criticism  to  the 
History  Play  as  a  form  and  naturally 
concentrates  upon  the  work  of 
twentieth-century  critics,  who  have 
been  most  responsive  and  explora¬ 
tory  in  approaching  these  plays.  In  a 
useful  summary  of  modern  criticism 
Armstrong  prepares  us  for  his  selec¬ 
tion,  two  general  pieces  from  Irving 
Ribner  and  S.  C.  Sen  Gupta,  then 
essays  or  extracts  on  individual  plays 
or  sequences  (J.  P.  Brockbank  on 
Henry  VI,  for  instance),  with  the 
particularly  valuable  contrast  of  Peter 
Ure  and  John  Gielgud  (surely  the 
most  illuminating  writer  amongst 
modern  actors)  on  Richard  H.  Other 
excerpts  are  by  Rossiter,  Matchett, 

'^^Shakespeare's  Histories:  An  Anthology 
of  Modern  Criticism,  ed.  by  William  A. 
Armstrong.  Harmondsworth.  Penguin 
Books.  1972.  pp.  282.  Paperback  75p. 
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Harold  Jenkins,  A.  R.  Humphreys, 
M.  M.  Reese  and  Kermode.  The 
volume  concludes  with  ‘Shakespeare’s 
Histories  on  the  English  Stage’  from 
A.  C.  Sprague’s  Shakespeare’s  His¬ 
tories.  A  useful  compendium  of 
modern  opinion. 

A  worthwhile  consolidatory  study 
of  Shakespeare’s  historical  sequence 
from  Richard  II  to  Richard  III  by 
Moody  E.  Prior,  The  Drama  of 
Powerf^  seeks  to  show  how,  taking 
narrative  material  from  the  works  of 
certain  English  historians,  Shake¬ 
speare  moulds  a  world  which  is 
essentially  political.  The  principal 
novelty  (a  good  one)  is  the  stress  on 
the  individual  plays  as  against  the 
attempts  to  see  the  series  as  a  single 
epic  or  Henriad,  or  even  as  two 
tetralogies.  Prior  stresses  the  detached 
nature  of  Richard  III  and  Henry  V,  in 
structure  and  (particularly  with  the 
latter)  in  the  character  of  the  hero. 
Shakespeare’s  genius,  the  author 
stresses,  is  not  primarily  theatrical: 
his  insights  into  the  ultimate  nature  of 
political  thought  and  action  reach  us 
through  the  dramatic  presentation  of 
particular  events  and  persons,  the 
eight  plays  presenting  us  ‘as  does  no 
other  literary  work  with  a  panoramic 
spectacle  of  political  man  in  action’. 
In  a  general  discussion  of  ideas  of 
history  (presented  with  a  sense  of 
argument  and  direction)  Prior  both 
shows  what  was  available  to 
Shakespeare  in  the  Christian  ap¬ 
proaches  and  renewed  Classical  con¬ 
cepts  and  argues  that  no  one  view  or 
synthesis  will  entirely  work,  since  the 
‘variety  and  diversity  of  the  political 
situations  . . .  the  panorama  of  vividly 
delineated  characters  .  .  .  required 
something  more’,  a  point  enforced 
later  apropos  of  the  Homilies  and 

The  Drama  of  Power:  Studies  in 
Shakespeare’ s  History  Plays,  by  Moody  E. 
Prior.  Evanston,  Illinois:  Northwestern 
U.P.  pp.  xvi-l-410.  $12-50. 


Other  state  injunctions  against  polit¬ 
ical  disobedience,  which,  if  taken  as 
the  primary  gloss  and  chief  touch¬ 
stone  in  our  reading  of  the  plays, 
would  result  in  seriously  overlook¬ 
ing  what  they  actually  contain.  In 
discussing  the  first  tetralogy.  Prior 
accepts  that  many  of  the  common¬ 
places  of  historical  thought  are  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  Henry  VI  trilogy,  and  would 
wish  to  detach  Richard  HI  from  it 
since  it  is  ‘a  critical  exploration  and 
to  a  degree  a  rejection  of  these 
commonplaces’ — e.g.  the  ‘Hall  thesis’ 
and  the  ‘Tudor  myth’.  On  Henry  IV, 
there  is  a  challenge  to  Rossiter’s  idea 
of  the  shifting  points  of  view  and  later 
a  good  argument  against  Knights’s 
view  of  the  play  as  satire.  Again,  the 
second  tetralogy  is  seen  as  trilogy  and 
detached  play  {Henry  V),  which 
follows  chronologically  and  even 
logically  but  which  somehow  does  not 
fit.  Prior  is  perhaps  at  his  best  on  the 
puzzle  of  Henry  V,  who  is  not  the 
earlier  Hal;  even  allowing  that  Hal 
was  the  pattern  of  a  good  prince. 
Prior  feels  that  the  rejection  of 
Falstaff  is  deliberately  made  unpleas¬ 
ant,  yet  none  of  that  unpleasantness 
seems  to  remain  in  the  concept  of 
Henry  V.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
author  is  satisfied  with  that  king.  He 
argues  well  (though  perhaps  not  with 
total  conviction)  for  Henry  as  hero, 
the  picture  of  a  Christian  king,  then 
admits  that  something  puzzling  still 
remains.  The  play  celebrates  in  its 
hero  a  national  ideal,  out  of  touch 
with  the  realities  of  power,  in  whom 
Shakespeare  has  given  ‘a  theatrically 
handsome  fulfilment  of  an  obliga¬ 
tion,  performed  with  skill  but  without 
deep  conviction.’  It  is  a  persuasive 
idea;  as  with  much  of  this  book  one 
might  feel  inclined  to  challenge  it,  yet 
there  is  perception  and  flexibility  in 
the  author’s  approach,  whether  hand¬ 
ling  well-known  material  or  novel 
interpretations. 
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Michael  Manheim’s  The  Weak 
King  Dilemma  in  the  Shakespearean 
History  Play^^  deserved  a  better  title. 
It  sounds  as  if  the  book  should  be  the 
familiar  Procrustean  robbery  of  the 
texts  to  make  a  bad  doctoral  thesis, 
but  in  fact  the  book  is  a  sensible  and 
lively  account  of  an  important  factor 
in  the  sequence  of  the  plays — the 
growing  recognition  of  the  need  to 
cover  the  weakness  of  the  king  by 
Machiavellian  methods  of  image- 
building  and  compromise.  Starting 
with  two  contrasted  kinds  of  weak¬ 
ness,  that  of  Richard  II  and  that  of 
Henry  VI,  Michael  Manheim  goes  on 
to  write  very  well  indeed  about  King 
John,  showing  wisely  and  at  length 
how  the  chaotic  reversals  of  The 
Troublesome  Reign  were  modified  in 
important  ways  by  Shakespeare  in  his 
development  of  the  character  of  the 
Bastard,  a  figure  seen  to  be  coming  to 
terms  with  the  need  for  Machivellian- 
ism.  The  process  of  image-making  is 
seen  more  briefly  to  be  strongly 
present  in  Henry  V\  the  remark  that 
that  play  is  ‘hardly  a  complete 
acceptance  of  the  Machiavellian 
spirit.  It  only  seeks  to  make  the  spirit 
palatable’  illustrates  the  attractive 
moderation  of  this  intelligent  book. 

Jeanne  H.  Rammer’s  ‘The  Role  of 
Love  in  Shakespeare’s  Second  Series 
of  History  Plays’  ( WVUPP)  promises 
well  in  its  proposed  examination  of 
the  important  semantic  variations  on 
the  word  ‘love’,  but  the  exploration 
does  not  go  beyond  what  might  be 
marshalled  from  a  Concordance  (the 
relationship  between  Hal  and  his 
father  has  been  often  discussed  and 
little  is  done  with  Hotspur’s  or 
Mortimer’s  wife).  Hal’s  association 
with  Falstaff  hardly  seems  evidence 
that  he  has  gained  ‘the  affection  of 

The  Weak  King  Dilemma  in  the  Shake¬ 
spearean  History  Flay,  by  Michael  Manheim. 
Syracuse  University  Press,  New  York.  pp. 
x-1-198.  $8  00. 


the  common  people’  and  the  Duke  of 
York  who  dies  at  Agincourt  is 
wrongly  identified. 

A  useful  and  perceptive  essay  on 
concepts  of  honour  is  Norman 
Council’s  study.  When  Honour’s  at  the 
StakeJ'^  It  knows  its  boundaries,  is 
aware  of  what  is  beyond  them  and 
throws  a  good  deal  of  light  in  its 
concern  with  levels  of  meaning, 
rightly  stressing  ‘how  habitually 
Shakespeare’s  contemporaries  turned 
to  these  complexly  mingled  ideas 
about  honour  when  they  were  con¬ 
cerned  to  describe  or  understand 
human  behaviour.’  A  preliminary 
chapter  investigates  these  ideas,  show¬ 
ing  honour  as  the  reward  due  to 
virtuous  action,  as  tending  in  excess 
to  ambition  (the  most  usual  deviation 
in  imaginative  literature,  though 
there  was  also  defective  ambition),  as 
something  used  for  political  ends  by 
people  like  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  (a 
counter-idea)  not  as  something  con¬ 
ferred  externally  as  reward  for  virtu¬ 
ous  action,  but  rather  as  an  innate 
moral  capacity.  Council  suggests  that 
it  is  particularly  this  last  which 
Shakespeare  is  exploring  from  Julius 
Caesar  onwards.  Six  plays  are  dis¬ 
cussed:  I  Henry  IV,  Julius  Caesar, 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  Hamlet,  Othello 
and  King  Lear.  In  Henry  IV  the 
interpretation  of  Hotspur  as  excess, 
Falstaff  as  defect,  and  Hal  as  virtuous 
mean  of  the  honourable  man  is 
challenged :  rather.  Hotspur  is  seen  as 
the  ‘mirror  of  honour’  and  Hal  as  the 
‘mirror  of  success’,  and  though  the 
argument  stumbles  a  little  when 
Council,  quoting  from  Holinshed 
about  Hotspur’s  claim  on  the  prison¬ 
ers  as  his  ‘peculiar  prayes’,  takes  this 
to  be  ‘praise’  rather  than  ‘preys’,  it  is 
suggestive  in  showing  Hotspur  as 
truly  honourable  but  nonetheless  a 
loser,  however  sympathetic,  and  Hal 

When  Honour’s  at  the  Stake,  by  Norman 
Council.  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  pp.  165.  £3. 
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as  essentially  indifferent  to  honour 
except  as  a  means  to  other  ends.  This 
sense  of  the  complexity  of  response  in 
the  audience  is  an  excellent  feature  of 
the  book,  so  that  Brutus  in  Julius 
Caesar  is  seen  as  politically  incompe¬ 
tent,  yet  bearing  within  him  that 
sense  of  honour  which  assumes  that  a 
world  in  moral  decay  requires  a 
standard  of  behaviour  that  has  a 
strict  sense  of  and  allegiance  to  what 
is  right.  This  same  feeling  for  com¬ 
plexity  is  good  in  dealing  with  the 
inscrutability  of  Hamlet  ■,  and  it  shifts 
the  common  interpretation  of  Lear’s 
response  so  that  his  reply  to  Regan’s 
‘What  need  one?’,  ‘is  not,  as  often 
suggested,  the  beginning  of  a  new 
moral  consciousness  in  Lear.  It  is, 
rather,  the  final  statement  of  the  Lear 
defined  for  us  by  the  first  scene,  a 
Lear  who  continues  to  believe  that 
the  forms  which  convention  has 
created  . . .  are  valid  manifestations  of 
nature’s  laws.’  Council  extends  his 
argument  from  the  concept  of  honour 
to  its  relationship  with  the  nature  of 
tragedy,  seeing  it  in  the  ‘world’  of  the 
play  rather  than  primarily  in  charac¬ 
ter,  so  that  in  Hamlet  and  King  Lear 
‘the  tragedy  resides  primarily  in  the 
inscrutable  world  figured  forth  by  the 
play  rather  than  in  a  grievous — or  even 
“tragic” — fault  in  the  protagonist.’ 
The  final  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
Lear’s  understanding  and  the  question 
whether  the  play  is  tragedy  or  not 
rather  Divine  Comedy  is  a  natural 
extension  and  the  question  is  ans¬ 
wered  without  dogmatism. 

Thomas  M.  Cranfill  in  ‘Shake¬ 
speare’s  Old  Heroes’  {TSLL)  points 
out  a  special  fondness  for  valiant  old 
warriors  in  the  early  history  plays  and 
elsewhere,  and  gives  a  pedestrian 
survey  of  them. 

The  relationship  between  truth  and 
time  is  studied  in  Soji  Iwasaki’s 
'‘Veritas  Filia  Temporis  and  Shake¬ 
speare’  (ELK)  where  after  a  brief 


survey  of  emblems  and  pageants  that 
used  the  motto,  Cordelia  and 
Hermione  are  considered  as  varia¬ 
tions  on  the  theme,  the  stage  pictures 
being  Shakespeare’s  emblematic  ver¬ 
sions  that  reveal  a  truth  beyond 
verbal  expression. 

Coriolanus  is  also  treated  in  an 
article  on  sexual  imagery,  (‘Sexual 
Imagery  in  Coriolanus',  by  Ralph 
Berry.  Studies  in  English  Literature 
1500-1900,  XIII,  2),  but  this,  and 
other  articles  on  the  Roman  plays, 
are  rather  flat  and  uninteresting. 
Maurice  Charney  is  better  on  King 
Lear  than  on  Julius  Caesar  in  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  ‘Shakespeare’s  Unpoetic 
Poetry’  (Studies  in  English  Literature 
1500-1900,  XIII,  2).  Michael  Payne 
(‘Irony  in  Shakespeare’s  Roman 
Plays’  in  Salzburg  Studies  in  English 
Literature:  Elizabethan  Studies,  XIX), 
fails  to  make  a  case  for  Titus  Androni- 
cus  as  a  good  play  and  his  diagrams 
illustrating,  for  example,  the  terms  of 
his  argument  about  Julius  Caesar,  are 
unhelpful. 

Maynard  Mack  moves  from  history 
play  to  tragedy  in  his  critical  work 
Killing  the  KingJ^  (Mack  seems  now  to 
be  one  of  the  most  influential  con¬ 
temporary  critics  of  Hamlet:  his 
views  are  treated,  for  example,  in 
two  consecutive  articles  from  the 
Shakespeare  Quarterly — ‘  “Alexander 
Died”:  Hamlet  V’  by  Gerard  Reedy, 
S.J.  and  ‘Who  Said  That — Hamlet  or 
HamletT  by  E.  T.  Schell.)  In  this 
work,  on  Richard  II,  Hamlet,  and 
Macbeth,  he  traces  the  theme  of  regi¬ 
cide  and  its  connection  with  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  dual  role  of  king,  as  public 
and  private  person.  His  final  chapter 
is  particularly  well  constructed  in  its 
drawing  together  of  his  main  points, 
but  perhaps  his  most  perceptive  in- 

Killing  the  King:  Three  Studies  in 
Shakespeare’s  Tragic  Structure,  by  Maynard 
Mack,  Jr.  New  Haven  &  London;  Yale  U.P. 
pp.  210.  £3-75. 
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sight  is  the  foreshadowing  of  Claud¬ 
ius  by  Bolingbroke. 

Ruth  Nevo  examines  the  structure 
of  nine  plays  in  her  competent 
account  of  Tragic  Form  in  Shake¬ 
speare.^^  Her  chapters  on  Hamlet, 
Macbeth,  King  Lear,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  and  Coriolanus  are  a  little 
uninspired,  but  she  is  good  on  the 
language  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Richard 
11  and  escapism,  and  the  ‘complex 
system  of  symmetries’  in  Julius 
Caesar.  By  far  her  best  chapter  is  on 
Othello.  It  is  acute  on  the  function  of 
Brabantio  in  the  play,  but,  like  two 
recent  articles,  (‘Egregiously  an  Ass: 
Chance  and  Accident  in  Othello',  by 
Katherine  Stockholder,  Studies  in 
English  Literature  1500-1900,  XIII,  2; 
‘Honest  Othello:  The  Handkerchief 
Once  More’,  by  Michael  C.  Andrews, 
Ibid.)  it  is  basically  a  defence  of  the 
hero.  Another  general  study  to  in¬ 
clude  an  eloquent  defence  of  Othello 
is  Bernard  McElroy’s  Shakespeare’s 
Mature  Tragedies. The  chapter  on 
Othello  has  some  lapses  (for  example 
‘Desdemona  .  .  .  winds  up  being 
strangled’)  but  it  contains  brilliant 
insights  into  Roderigo,  the  private 
worlds  of  all  the  main  characters,  and 
the  varying  versions  of  the  courtship 
of  Othello  and  Desdemona.  McElroy 
also  writes  shrewdly  about  Othello’s 
background.  He  is  far  less  original  in 
his  discussions  of  Hamlet’s  lack  of 
absolute  values,  the  extremes  of  youth 
and  age  in  King  Lear,  and  the  way  in 
which  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth 
complement  each  other.  His  first 
chapter,  ‘  “And  That’s  True  Too” ;  The 
World  of  Shakespearean  Tragedy’, 
places  altogether  too  heavy  a  burden 
of  significance  on  Gloucester’s  reply 

Tragic  Form  in  Shakespeare,  by  Ruth 
Nevo.  Princeton:  Princeton  U.P.,  1972.  pp. 
412.  £7-90. 

Shakespeare’ s  Mature  Tragedies,  by 
Bernard  McElroy.  Princeton:  Princeton  U.P. 
pp.  256.  £4-60. 


to  Edgar’s  ‘Ripeness  is  all.’  The  basic 
point,  however,  on  the  two  diametric¬ 
ally  opposed  ideas  of  life,  is  well 
made. 

Three  volumes  concern  themselves 
largely  with  the  last  plays,  though 
taking  into  account  the  nature  of  the 
romance  in  Shakespeare’s  develop¬ 
ment.  Of  these,  Hallett  Smith  on 
Shakespeare’s  Romances^^  is  the  most 
challenging  by  its  subtitle  and  the 
most  disappointing.  The  aim  is  ‘to 
show  that  the  romances  are  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  Shakespeare’s  experi¬ 
ence  in  writing  comedy  and  tragedy’ 
and,  wishing  to  approach  as  near  as 
he  could  to  Shakespeare’s  imagina¬ 
tion,  Smith  offers  amongst  other 
things  a  comparison  of  the  way 
similar  sources  are  used  in  As  You 
Like  It  and  The  Winter’s  Tale  and 
juxtaposes  A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream  and  The  Tempest.  He  attempts 
to  provide  a  context  for  the  last  plays 
by  considering  the  romantic  tradition 
as  available  to  Shakespeare  and 
expresses  a  heartening  desire  to  be 
corrective  both  on  ‘Myth  and  Arche¬ 
type  criticism’  and  on  topical  signifi¬ 
cance  and  occasions.  The  opening 
consideration  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre  as 
romance  and  source  for  Pericles 
consists  of  rather  dreary  drawing  of 
parallels,  with  a  good  deal  of  sum¬ 
mary  of  plots.  The  failure  here  is 
exacerbated  (after  a  look  at  ‘Inno¬ 
cence  and  the  Pastoral  World’)  in  the 
third  chapter,  ‘From  Comedy  to 
Romance’,  which  in  a  discussion  of 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  hardly 
touches  on  what  in  the  play  ‘is 
important  to  an  understanding  of  the 
romances  because  it  is  a  kind  of  early 
romance  itself’.  Throughout  there  are 
too  many  trees,  no  sharpness  of  focus, 
material  lugged  in  that  might  have 

Shakespeare’ s  Romances:  A  Study  of 
Some  Ways  of  the  Imagination,  by  Hallett 
Smith.  San  Marino,  California:  Huntingdon 
Library.  1972.  pp.  xiii  +  244.  S8'50. 
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been  accommodated  in  a  footnote — a 
comparison  of  Bottom  and  Launce  is 
only  a  recapitulation  of  Launce’s 
comedy.  Potentially  interesting  points 
are  scotched:  is  it  really  significant  (as 
opposed  to  being  a  fact)  that  Hero  is 
accused  directly,  not  by  letter  or 
messenger,  as  Imogen  is?  The  chapter, 
‘From  Tragedy  to  Romance’  is  better, 
though  too  many  of  the  parallels  are 
casual  rather  than  significant  and  to 
relate  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 
and  The  Tempest  through  the  theme 
of  illusion  and  reality  is  neither 
original  nor  in  the  end  illuminating. 
The  promising  chapter  on  ‘Scenery 
and  Landscape’ — where  landscape  is 
the  description  of  places  described 
but  not  seen  on  the  stage— fails,  since 
no  sense  is  given  of  Shakespeare’s 
organization  of  material  or  what  con¬ 
clusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  this 
feature. 

A  much  more  dashing  book  is 
Thomas  McFarland’s  Shakespeare’s 
Pastoral  Comedy Perhaps  for  some¬ 
one  who  eschews  the  critics  in  his 
Preface,  McFarland  is  too  concerned 
to  give  critical  authority  to  his  state¬ 
ments  by  quotation  from  philoso¬ 
phers.  He  admits,  however,  that  much 
has  been  written  on  the  pastoral, 
briefly  defines  his  own  concerns 
(chief  being  his  wish  to  ‘devote 
argument  to  the  more  urgent  and  less 
fully  treated  questions  of  pastoral’s 
semiological  basis  and  of  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  comedy’)  and  suggests  that  in 
general  ‘the  pastoral,  whenever 
Shakespeare  superimposes  it  upon  the 
comic,  provides  a  benign  and  favored 
environment  for  the  healing  of  the 
social  stresses  and  strains  of  comic 
deviation,  even  when  those  stresses  go 
beyond  what  comedy  ordinarily  at¬ 
tempts  to  resolve’.  The  importance  of 
pastoral  in  representing  ritual,  with 

Shakespeare' s  Pastoral  Comedy,  by 
Thomas  McFarland.  Chapel  Hill:  North 
Carolina  P./O.U.P.  pp.  x+218.  £4-50. 


an  image  of  life  over  death  and  of  the 
heavenly  state,  and  a  relationship  to 
past  and  to  future  hope  is  well 
expressed,  ending  with  a  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  this  golden  age  which  ‘identi¬ 
fies  itself  as  the  reconstitution  of 
childhood’s  happiness.  There,  inter¬ 
fused  with  pastoral,  it  joins  with 
comedy  and  play  to  symbolize  the 
hope  that  perfect  society:  paradise’. 
In  the  discussion  of  individual  plays 
there  is  a  certain  indulgence  in  critical 
rhapsody  (of  A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream:  ‘Even  the  golden  sun  is  too 
harsh  a  light  for  this  play’s  happiness; 
and  the  moon  shining  down  on  a 
midsummer’s  night  makes  the  dark¬ 
ness  not  a  condition  of  anxiety,  but  a 
symbol  of  soft  and  benign  exhilara¬ 
tion’)  and  an  overfondness  for  religi¬ 
ous  interpretation,  so  that  in  Prosp- 
ero,  instead  of  the  man  who  accepts 
his  responsibilities  as  Duke  of  Milan, 
unaided  by  magic,  ‘we  see  God  com¬ 
ing  in  his  majesty’.  The  argument  for 
this  view  is  good,  even  if  not  accept¬ 
able,  and  McFarland  does  add 
(though  the  element  of  theophany 
clings)  that  Prospero  ‘descends  from 
the  isolated  throne  of  power  and 
rejoins,  in  the  final  meaning  of 
comedy,  the  struggling  family  of  man¬ 
kind.’  The  darkness  Jan  Kott  sees  in  A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  is  defied; 
the  play  is  not  in  the  tradition  of  a  mid- 
European  Walpurgisnacht,  though 
McFarland  perhaps  too  easily  sug¬ 
gests  that  its  happiness  is  guaranteed 
from  the  beginning.  He  is  interesting 
on  The  Winter’s  Tale  and  Pericles, 
concluding  that  ‘both  comedies  re¬ 
treat  into  their  genre’s  typical  arti¬ 
ficiality  and  typical  reluctance  to  face 
the  reality  of  death  .  .  .  they  combine 
tragic  intensity  with  comic  well¬ 
being.’  This  is  a  sprightly  book,  often 
deeply  perceptive  and  always  has  a 
sense  of  freshness. 

A  rather  startling  claim  prefaces 
Douglas  L.  Peterson’s  study  of  the 
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last  plays,  Time,  Tide  and  Tempest, 
that  the  romances  are  not  popular 
with  contemporary  audiences,  and 
he  asserts  boldly:  ‘I  want  to  make 
each  of  the  romances  intelligible  to  an 
extent  they  have  not  been  made 
intelligible  before.’  While  one  might 
challenge  the  first  remark  and  doubt 
the  second,  it  should  be  said  that  this 
is  a  lively  and  often  perceptive  work 
which  settles,  after  an  introduction  on 
‘Romance  Conventions  and  Modes  of 
Dramatic  Illusion’,  to  a  consideration 
of  the  four  plays.  Though  there  are 
disputable  statements  (Touchstone 
surely  is  a  professional  fool,  not  a 
natural?)  the  analysis  of  As  You  Like 
It  to  illustrate  the  concepts  of  time  in 
Shakespeare’s  earlier  work  and  the 
concept  of  conflict  between  destruct¬ 
ive  and  generative  love  provide 
useful  bases  for  discussion.  The 
importance  of  the  emblematic  is  well 
stressed:  referring  to  particular  em¬ 
blems  of  time,  Peterson  says  that  the 
‘sea’s  action  of  bringing  Pericles  to 
Mytilene  brings  us  to  a  final  nautical 
figure  within  the  general  metaphorical 
configuration  of  the  time  system 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  basis  for  the 
restorative  pattern  of  the  romances.  It 
is  the  figure  of  the  Pilot  or  Helmsman’ 
— a  point  which  reads  better  in  the 
context  of  the  general  argument.  In 
the  last  plays  Shakespeare’s  purpose 
‘is  to  invent  fictions  which  will  “figure 
forth’’  meaning’.  The  statement  of  the 
obvious  at  times  becomes  obsessive: 
to  say  of  The  Winter’s  Tale  that  the 
‘future  depends  also  upon  the  chil¬ 
dren — a  fact  that  commentary  on  the 
play  has  not  adequately  taken  into 
account’  borders  on  the  ludicrous, 
and  Peterson  could  be  less  solemn 
about  Autolycus  (a  comic  character, 
after  all) :  but  he  points  rightly  to  the 
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fact  that  in  the  Sheepshearing  the  love 
of  Florizel  and  Perdita  could  be  either 
destructive  or  regenerative  (we  may 
too  easily  read  the  scene  already 
knowing  the  outcome  of  the  play.) 
The  book  is  often  subtle  and  interest¬ 
ing,  though  Peterson’s  claims  cannot 
always  be  substantiated. 

An  article  concerned  with  meaning 
in  the  last  plays,  Sidney  R.  Homan’s 
'The  Tempest  and  Shakespeare’s  Last 
Plays :  The  Aesthetic  Dimension’  {SQ), 
argues  that  however  we  regard 
Prospero,  there  is  an  inclusive,  com¬ 
plex,  but  consistent  aesthetic  state¬ 
ment  running  through  all  four  plays, 
becoming  more  profound  as  we  move 
towards  the  last  play.  The  permuta¬ 
tions — art  in  agreement  with  nature; 
art  which  is  a  perversion  of  nature; 
art  that  is  less  than  nature  and  needs 
help  from  imagination — are  consid¬ 
ered,  particularly  the  identity  of  art 
and  nature  in  Imogen’s  chamber,  yet 
in  Posthumus’  striking  of  the  page 
(Imogen)  the  idea  of  play  as  lie  or 
deception  is  enforced.  The  Winter’s 
Tale,  before  The  Tempest,  offers  the 
richest  aesthetic  commentary  and  a 
complex  divided  view  of  its  characters 
and  dramatic  world,  as  in  the  riddling 
allusions  to  Julio  Romano’s  achieve¬ 
ment  which  is  almost  Nature  and  yet 
is  no  achievement  at  all  since  we  see 
life  itself.  In  Prospero  we  have  the 
artist’s  power  of  transformation,  yet 
also  the  evil  of  art,  since  for  the 
conspirators  a  ‘prologue’  is  the 
beginning  of  murder.  There  are 
further  depths,  for  if  Prospero  at  the 
end  expresses  a  preference  for  the 
reality  of  Milan  over  his  art,  yet  in  the 
play  Milan  has  even  less  claim  to 
reality  than  the  island.  Homan  con¬ 
cludes  that  The  Tempest’s  is  a  para¬ 
doxical,  inclusive  attitude  towards 
art,  though  he  might  have  delved 
further  into  the  implications  of  dram¬ 
atic  context  in  his  examples  from 
Cymbeline  and  The  Winter’s  Tale. 
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5.  SHAKESPEARE  IN  THE 
THEATRE 

The  intelligent  and  lively  review  of  the 
1972  Royal  Shakespeare  Company  in 
Shakespeare  Survey  26  shows  Peter 
Thomson  in  doubtful  mood.  It  was  a 
special  year  for  the  company,  the  four 
Roman  plays  being  performed  in  a 
group  for  the  first  time  anywhere 
and  stage  and  auditorium  having 
been  modified,  most  spectacularly  in 
the  hydraulically-operated  staging. 
Thomson  begins  with  the  change  of 
casting  policy  from  three-year  con¬ 
tracts  to  single-season,  a  blow  to 
someone  who  in  the  past  has  looked 
for  the  establishment  of  an  English 
ensemble  theatre  with  a  style  and  aim 
of  its  own :  he  observes  that  there  ‘is 
not  time  for  serious  discovery  in  such 
a  system,  no  possibility  of  evolving  a 
style  of  acting  that  will  distinguish 
this  company  from  every  other.’  The 
acting,  particularly  in  minor  parts, 
was  not  good,  many  actors  seemed  ill 
at  ease  with  Shakespeare’s  language, 
and  the  staging  seemed  over-emphas¬ 
ised  :  did  the  actors  ‘feel  less  crucial  to 
the  season  than  the  new  stage?  That 
way  lies  artistic  bankruptcy  and  the 
first  hydraulically-operated  Bingo 
Hall  in  England.’  The  revival  of  the 
1962  production  of  The  Comedy  of 
Errors  which  completed  the  repertory 
was  ‘not  precision  itself  but  the 
shadow  of  precision’,  thus  under¬ 
lining  the  current  situation.  After 
reservations  about  playing  the  Roman 
plays  as  a  cycle,  Thomson  goes  on  to 
the  productions.  He  shows  some 
sympathy  for  John  Russell  Brown’s 
ideas  in  ‘Free  Shakespeare’  {ShS  24), 
and  says  that  Trevor  Nunn  seems  to 
find  not  that  the  plays  had  a  special 
relationship  in  Shakespeare’s  mind 
but  only  that  they  have  Rome  in 
common,  though  Nunn  is  not  careless 
of  the  text.  Coriolanus  seemed  dom¬ 
inated  by  the  new  hydraulic  system: 
only  with  Antony  and  Cleopatra  did 


the  moveable  stage  show  its  real 
worth,  the  theatrical  excitement  of 
the  creation  of  Cleopatra’s  monu¬ 
ment  contrasting  with  the  meaning¬ 
less  heavings  of  Coriolanus.  The 
dirtiness  of  the  plebians  seemed  a 
good  correlative  to  Coriolanus’  fasti¬ 
diousness  and  Thomson  found  more 
to  admire  in  Ian  Hogg’s  playing  than 
most  critics,  especially  ‘his  fine  point¬ 
ing  of  those  moments  of  emotional 
hiatus  that  accompany  Coriolanus’s 
fumbling  compromises’.  The  oriental 
Volscians  seemed  wrong,  despite  the 
effective  inscrutability  of  Aufidius. 
Julius  Caesar  proved  coherent  and 
too  slow-footed,  but  one  great  gain 
was  that  the  end  could  point  forward 
without  proper  conclusion  as  Octavius 
and  Antony  went  their  separate  ways. 
In  Antony  and  Cleopatra  ‘the  stage 
looked  fine  and  the  actors  dominated 
the  director — to  his  credit’.  Richard 
Johnson’s  Antony  used  physical  pos¬ 
ture  to  imply  mental  schism,  the 
opposition  between  mirth  and  Roman 
thought.  Cleopatra  was  superficial 
and  her  worthiness  only  on  view  in 
Act  V.  Titus  Andronicus,  the  season’s 
most  Elizabethan  production,  proved 
mixed,  wrongly  stressing  the  deca¬ 
dence  of  Rome,  as  centred  on  John 
Wood’s  camp  Saturninus.  It  was 
Titus  who  stood  out  as  supreme  in  a 
production  ‘more  notable  for  its 
restraint  than  any  indulgence  in 
physical  excess.’  There  were  no  out¬ 
right  disasters  but  rather  a  year  that 
faltered,  with  the  Company  appar¬ 
ently  uncertain  of  itself.  The  analysis 
is  excellently  conducted  by  Thomson. 

Robert  Speaight’sreporton  the  1973 
season  in  Shakespeare  Quarterly  is 
more  cheerful  as  he  hails  Ian 
Richardson  and  Richard  Pasco  as 
the  outstanding  classical  actors  of 
their  generation  in  their  alternating 
the  roles  of  Richard  and  Bolingbroke 
in  John  Barton’s  production  of 
Richard  IT  Not  only  was  it  a  fine 
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display  of  comparative  histrionics 
(everything  Pasco  felt  as  king  being 
explicit  while  Richardson  implied 
such  feeling,)  but  the  production  was 
profoundly  original  in  its  conception, 
despite  pushing  at  times  towards 
mannerism.  An  objection  is  properly 
lodged  against  the  groom  of  the  final 
act  being  Bolingbroke  in  disguise. 
Romeo  and  Juliet  was  not  seen  and 
the  much  criticized  pro-Ruritanian 
As  You  Like  It  was  impaired  by 
inconsistency  of  style  in  acting, 
though  Eileen  Atkins’s  Rosalind  is 
praised.  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost  was  a 
continuous  pleasure  and  the  entry  of 
Mercade  brought  a  successful  trans¬ 
formation  of  mood. 

The  doubled  Richard  II  is  highly 
praised  in  Plays  and  Players,  by 
Peter  Ansorge  who  analyses  the  two 
players’  use  of  the  mirror,  with 
Pasco’s  ‘narcissism  and  sense  of  self- 
love’  against  Richardson’s  ‘hint  of 
impish  cynicism  and  distaste.’  Though 
doubtful  about  some  details,  Ansorge 
felt  that  the  dominant  images  of  the 
production  return  to  theatrical  basics 
and  that  the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company  had  returned  to  its  peak. 
The  Romeo  and  Juliet,  reviewed  by 
Robert  Cushman,  seemed  a  produc¬ 
tion  dedicated  to  telling  half-truths 
about  the  play  and  enforced 
Thomson’s  doubts  about  casting 
policy  in  the  previous  season.  As  You 
Like  It  gave  a  Rosalind,  says  W. 
Stephen  Gilbert,  however  good  the 
actress,  whose  ‘energy  is  put  into  the 
excellency  of  the  pretence  [as  Gany¬ 
mede]  rather  than  the  business  of 
keeping  the  emotion  unfolding.’ 
There  is  also  an  interesting  (if  brief) 
interview  with  Terry  Hands  about  his 
Comedie  Fran^aise  production  of 
Richard  III.  He  chose  the  comic 
actors  when  casting  because  Hands 
wanted  them  to  act  ‘with  all  the 
timing  and  expertise  of  their  comedy. 
So  we  encouraged  them  to  use  what 


they  knew  of  Feydeau  rather  than 
Racine.’  The  production  is  reviewed 
on  its  appearance  during  the  World 
Theatre  Season  in  London. 

North  American  Shakespeare  festi¬ 
vals  are  reported  in  detail  in 
Shakespeare  Quarterly.  At  Stratford, 
Ontario,  Berners  W.  Jackson  saw 
Othello,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  and 
Pericles.  He  discusses  them  in  a 
detail  that  takes  account  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  plays  themselves.  Othello 
was  played  by  an  actor  with  little 
English  and  the  production  only  came 
alive  in  Emilia’s  outburst.  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  a  box-office  success, 
gave  a  central  pair  whose  affair  was 
at  the  emotional  level  of  a  Punch  and 
Judy  show.  Pericles  was  the  revelation 
of  the  season  and  Jackson  offers  an 
illuminating  comparison  with  Toby 
Robertson’s  Prospect  Theatre  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival 
(reviewed  also  in  Plays  and  Players). 
Peter  D.  Smith’s  review  of  Stratford, 
Connecticut,  seems  suitably  alive  to 
production  demands,  noting  how 
Macbeth’s  startling  set  was  not  used 
and  how  the  weird  sisters  as  members 
of  Duncan’s  court  tells  us  nothing 
about  Macbeth  or  Macbeth.  At 
Colorado,  J.  H.  Crouch  found  that  in 
Hamlet  the  director  wished  to  test 
Eleanor  Prosser’s  thesis  in  Hamlet  and 
Revenge  that  the  ghost  is  a  real 
demon,  but  gives  no  comment  on  how 
this  was  suggested  or  whether  it 
succeeded.  One  wonders  whether 
Herbert  R.  Coursen  in  Maine  is  serious 
when  he  says  that  Oliver  in  As  You 
Like  It  parodied  the  gestures  of  Edwin 
Booth  neatly.  Animals  featured  prom¬ 
inently,  whether  the  dogs,  children  and 
goats  mingling  with  the  citizens  in 
Oregon’s  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  Corin’s  bleating  lamb  in  New 
Jersey’s  As  You  Like  It,  or  a  Crab  at 
San  Diego  ‘who  apparently  drank  a 
lot  of  water  during  intermissions’  and 
into  the  bargain  was  played  by  a  man. 
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Peter  Thomson  might  well  comment 
in  Shakespeare  Survey  that  ‘William 
Poel  is  juddering  in  his  grave.’ 

The  nature  of  Robert  Speaight’s 
book,  Shakespeare  on  the  Stage,^^  is 
clearly  defined:  it  is  intended  for  the 
general  playgoer  and  will  teach  little 
to  the  theatrical  historian  (though  as 
the  personal  reaction  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  man  of  the  stage  many  of  the 
comments  on  modern  productions 
seen  will  be  valuable),  the  main  aim  of 
the  volume  being  to  offer  an  illus¬ 
trated  history  of  Shakespearean  per¬ 
formance.  The  first  chapter  sketches 
rapidly  what  we  can  know  about  the 
Elizabethan  stage,  casting  doubt 
(from  the  practical  experience  of 
Glynne  Wickham)  on  inn-yard  per¬ 
formance,  firmly  dismissing  the  inner 
stage,  and  disputing  the  idea  of  an 
intimate  theatre.  There  is  little  here 
about  production  or  acting,  but  some 
surmises  about  the  principal  members 
of  the  King’s  Men.  Chapters  two  and 
three  offer  different  kinds  of  focus. 
The  former,  ‘The  Eminent  Traged¬ 
ians’,  runs  from  Betterton  to  Barry 
Sullivan,  which  is  rather  a  scamper: 
lots  of  good  stories  and  some  concen¬ 
tration  upon  interpretation,  though 
as  always  one  wonders  how  any 
verbal  description  can  convey  any¬ 
thing  more  than  scraps  and  frag¬ 
ments.  Amongst  many  possible  omis¬ 
sions,  it  is  a  pity  not  to  have  directly 
or  by  reference  Helen  Faucit’s  ac¬ 
count  of  acting  Hermoine  to 
Macready’s  Leontes,  which  illumin¬ 
ates  Hermione,  Faucit  and  Macready, 
suggesting  that  he  was  not  the  dull 
dog  he  is  usually  thought  to  be. 
Chapter  three  concentrates  upon 
Irving  and  Ellen  Terry  at  the  Lyceum, 
particularly  in  Hamlet,  Richard  III, 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Macbeth, 
but  the  failures  {Romeo  and  Juliet  and 
Othello)  are  there.  Surveys  of  America 
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and  Europe  follow  (the  chapter  on  the 
Animateurs,  influenced  by  Poel  and 
Granville-Barker,  particularly  lit  up 
an  area  of  personal  ignorance).  In 
moving  to  contemporary  perform¬ 
ance,  the  approach  changes  from 
historical  survey  to  round-up  of  pro¬ 
ductions,  some  of  it  material  pub¬ 
lished  elsewhere  as  surveys  of  partic¬ 
ular  seasons.  Speaight  concentrates 
upon  the  Old  Vic  and  Stratford, 
giving  some  attention  to  the  National 
Theatre — Hamlet,  Olivier’s  Othello, 
As  You  Like  It — but  ignoring  alto¬ 
gether  enterprises  like  the  Prospect 
Theatre  Company  or  provincial  rep¬ 
ertory  (Peter  Dews  might  have  been 
an  interesting  study).  The  reference  to 
plans  for  transforming  the  Old  Vic 
into  the  National  Theatre  conceals 
too  easily  the  destructive  nature  of 
the  transition  while  the  cutting 
remarks  on  Brook’s  King  Lear  seem 
to  have  been  modified  later  in 
Speaight’s  reactions  to  the  film, 
reported  in  Shakespeare  Survey  24. 
But  the  author  defines  his  scope  and 
it  would  be  unfair  to  criticize  this 
book  as  though  it  were  a  full-scale 
attempt  at  history.  The  illustrations 
are  excellent  and  accurately  cap¬ 
tioned:  there  are  reminders  of  the 
occasionally  ludicrous  nature  of  the 
past  in  the  Charles  Keans’  Macbeth, 
that  Forbes-Robertson  was  no  mean 
painter,  but  above  all  that  this  is 
Shakespeare  in  the  theatre.  An  enjoy¬ 
able,  non-academic  survey. 

A  useful  brief  piece  is  R.  T.  Dircks’s 
‘Shakespeare’s  Use  of  the  Catch  as 
Dramatic  Metaphor’  {SQ)  and  ano¬ 
ther  (though  it  does  not  mention 
W.  W.  Lawrence’s  conclusion  about 
the  horse  in  Woodstock)  is  Leah 
Scragg’s  ‘Macbeth  on  Horseback’ 
(ShS),  which,  combining  wit  and 
scholarship,  considers  Forman’s  ac¬ 
count  and  its  relationship  to  possible 
theatre  practice.  She  concludes  that 
Forman’s  ‘Mackbeth  and  Bancko  .  .  . 
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Ridinge  thorowe  a  wod’  does  not 
indicate  a  horseback  (or  even  hobby¬ 
horse)  entry  at  the  Globe,  the  account 
being  heavily  drawn  from  Shake¬ 
speare’s  source.  On  theatre  design, 
David  Whitmarsh-Knight  in  ‘The 
Second  Blackfriars;  The  Globe  In¬ 
doors’  (TN)  adds  details  to  D.  F. 
Rowan’s  account:  that  a  differential 
in  measurements  provides  the  space 
for  access  to  the  tiring  house  when 
descent  was  made  from  the  stage  and 
that  the  stage  of  the  indoor  theatre  of 
the  King’s  Men  was  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  Globe,  allowing  easy 
transference  of  productions. 

Peggy  Ashcroft  on  ‘Margaret  of 
Anjou’  {SJH)  has  a  brief  but  interest¬ 
ing  piece,  in  which  she  speaks  of  the 
fascination  of  a  female  character  who 
over  four  plays  moves  from  being  a 
wanton  girl  to  an  embittered  woman 
in  her  fifties.  She  was  first  attracted  to 
the  part  by  the  challenge  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  playing  with  credibility  2 
Henry  VI,  IV,  iv,  Margaret  cradling 
the  severed  head  of  her  lover,  a  scene 
Ashcroft  found  helped  to  make 
credible  Margaret’s  insult  of  York 
with  Rutland’s  blood.  Arthur  Colby 
Sprague’s  ‘Robert  Atkins  as  a  Shake¬ 
spearian  Director’  in  the  same  volume 
is  based  on  a  lecture  given  at  the 
Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre  Summer 
School  in  August  1967.  Other  contri¬ 
butions  include  Leopold  Lundtberg 
on  interpretation  in  ‘Die  Qual  der 
Wahl  und  ihr  Ergebnis :  Josef  Meinrad 
als  Fluellen,  Offizier  in  Konig 
Heinrichs  Armee’  (‘The  Agony  of 
Choice  and  its  Consequences’),  Ernst 
Sehrt  and  K.  G.  Kachler  on  actors’ 
performances  as  Shylock,  and  Christ¬ 
ian  Janslin’s  ‘Biihnenbericht  1971  und 
1972’  with  a  list  of  plays,  places  of 
performance  and  directors,  25  in  1971 
and  24  in  1972.  The  alternative  publi¬ 
cation  has  three  articles  on  the 
relationship  of  Verdi’s  Falstaff  to 
Shakespeare:  Eberhard  Schmidt’s 


‘V  ollendung  im  Zeichen  Shakespeares. 
Zur  musikalischen  Dramaturgic  in 
Verdis  Falstaff'  (‘The  Completion  of 
Shakespeare’s  Sketch  in  Verdi’s 
Falstaff'),  Harry  Kupfer’s  ‘Falstaffs 
Partnerbeziehungen  in  Verdis  Oper’ 
(‘Falstaff’s  Relations  with  his  Com¬ 
panion  in  Verdi’s  Opera’),  and  Johann 
Rudolph’s  ‘Verdis  Volksgestalt 
Falstaff’  (‘Verdi’s  Folk-figure’)  {SJW). 
Wassil  Mawrodiew  contributes  details 
both  literary  and  theatrical  in  ‘Shake¬ 
speare  in  Bulgarien’  to  the  same  vol¬ 
ume  and  Armin-Gerd  Kuckhoff  gives 
an  account  in  ‘Shakespeare  auf  den 
Biihnen  der  DDR  im  Jahre  1971’  of 
productions  in  East  Germany,  listing 
plays,  theatres  and  casts,  a  range  of 
eleven  plays  in  all. 

Edward  A.  Langhams  in  ‘New 
Restoration  Manuscript  Casts’  {TN) 
includes  one  for  Julius  Caesar,  per¬ 
haps  for  a  King’s  Company  at  the 
Bridge  Street  playhouse  c.  1670-71, 
and  an  incomplete  list  of  Othello 
written  in  an  edition  of  1687  (from  a 
catalogue)  which  includes  Betterton. 
The  critical  implications  of  Tate’s 
King  Lear  and  Garrick’s  acting  in  the 
role  are  touched  on,  along  with  others 
raised  by  various  adaptations,  by 
Philip  Hobsbaum  during  the  course 
of  an  interesting  discussion,  'King 
Lear  in  the  Eighteenth  Century’ 
{MLR).  George  B.  Bryan  gives  a 
rather  scanty  account  in  ‘Edwin 
Booth’s  Richard  IF  {SQ),  from  the 
promptbook  and  other  sources,  of 
Booth’s  cutting  of  the  script,  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  part,  details  of  scenery, 
and  the  reception  of  what  was  a 
dramatic  failure.  Though  concerned 
with  more  general  issues,  Alan 
Hughes  provides  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  in  ‘Henry  Irving’s  Finances:  The 
Lyceum  Accounts,  1878-1899’  {Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  Theatre  Research), 
dealing  with  costs  for  five  produc¬ 
tions:  Hamlet,  Henry  VHI,  Macbeth, 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Romeo 
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and  Juliet,  and  Hans  Schmid  writes  on 
Irving’s  Shylock  as  hero  and  villain  in 
‘Held  und  Bosewicht :  Irvings  Shylock’ 
{SJH).  Besides  the  frontispiece  of  The 
Tempest,  I,  i  stage  design  from 
Charles  Kean’s  promptbook  (SQ) 
and  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  as  King 
John,  with  Tree,  McLeary  as  Hubert 
and  Sefton  as  Arthur  from  the 
souvenir  programme  {SQ),  Robert 
Hamilton  Ball  has  produced  a  curios¬ 
ity  in  ‘Tree’s  King  John  Film;  An 
Addendum’.  In  1952  {SQ)  he  des¬ 
cribed  Tree’s  film  of  1899  and  con¬ 
jectured  its  content.  The  boy  who 
played  Arthur  (under  the  name  of 
Master  Charles  Sefton)  is  still  alive 
(Lt.  Col.  C.  C.  S.  O’Mahoney)  and 
reveals  that  the  scene  filmed  was  John 
inciting  Hubert  to  the  murder. 
Vernon  Young’s  review  of  films,  ‘Fat 
Shakespeare,  Fat  City,  Lean  Wilder¬ 
ness’  {HudR)  castigates  Polanski’s 
Macbeth  as  ‘all  but  the  worst 
Shakespeare  ever  filmed’:  convinced 
that  it  is  a  drama  for  the  ear  alone 
where  ‘we  could  listen  to  the  poetry 
and  forget  that  the  plot  is  one  of  the 
most  asinine  among  the  great  plays’, 
he  finds  the  film’s  setting  ‘a  panoramic 
slaughter-house  in  which  the  language 
is  only  impedimenta  unreasonably 
holding  up  the  “action”.’ 

SNL  continues  its  happy  presenta¬ 
tion  of  some  bizarre  corners  of 
Shakespeareland :  here  it  is  announced 
that  a  Herr  Schamp  has  adapted  the 
anonymous  late-sixteenth-century 
academic  play  The  Birth  of  Hercules 
for  the  German  stage,  and  as  a  pro¬ 
motional  exercise,  presumably,  sup¬ 
ported  his  widely-distributed  version 
with  ‘exact  flawless  proof’  that  it  is  by 
Shakespeare. 

Richard  Hosley,  in  a  very  import¬ 
ant  article  ‘Three  Renaissance  English 
Indoor  Playhouses’  {English  Literary 
Renaissance)  illustrated  with  special 
line  drawings  by  Richard  Southern, 
offers  yet  more  evidence  as  part  of  the 


growing  re-appraisal  of  the  true 
nature  of  Elizabethan  staging.  He 
studies  the  presentation  of  plays  in 
the  Great  Hall  of  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  in  Trinity  Hall  of  St. 
Botolph’s-without-Aldersgate,  and 
the  playhouse  recorded  in  the  frontis¬ 
piece  to  Francis  Kirkman’s  The  Wits 
(1662).  This  valuable  article  reminds 
us  once  again  how  much  we  owe  to 
these  two  names. 

Marvin  Rosenberg  in  "Macbeth  in 
Rehearsal — a  Journal’  {SJH)  writes  a 
long  and  deeply  fascinating  piece  in 
which  he  records,  scene  by  scene, 
Peter  Hall  rehearsing  the  Royal 
Shakespeare  production  with  Paul 
Scofield,  Vivien  Merchant  and  others. 
There  is  no  authorial  interference — 
presumably  a  tape-recorder  was  used, 
and  the  transcript  edited — but  strong 
visual  and  conceptual  effects  are 
described,  neutrally.  The  result  is  a 
compelling  reminder  that  we  tidy  up 
and  sanitize  Macbeth  at  our  peril. 
Bloodstained  and  sometimes  hideous, 
the  darkness  blood-red,  the  play 
emerges  through  the  work  of  the 
principals  as  a  complex  and  disturb¬ 
ing  Scottish  tragedy  by  Shakespeare, 
rather  than  a  collection  of  Iron 
Curtain  experiences  from  mittel- 
Europa,  and  one  is  left  admiring  Peter 
Hall’s  gifts,  not  only  for  experiment, 
but  also  for  proper  and  unusual 
insight.  How  many  desk-bound  schol¬ 
ars,  for  example,  pick  up  the  force  of 
the  ‘hard,  staccato  “k”,  “k”,  “k” — 
suck,  milk,  plucked,  screw,  sticking, 
Duncan’  at  I.vii.  54-61?  As  Rosen¬ 
berg  says,  ‘His  comments  were  as 
much  an  editor’s  as  a  director’s’. 

6.  INDIVIDUAL  PLAYS  AND 
POEMS 

All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well 

David  M.  Bergeron  suggests  in  ‘The 
Mythical  Structure  of  All’s  Well  That 
Ends  Weir  {TSLL)  that  through  both 
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language  and  action  the  play  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  mythical  structure 
representing  the  story  of  Mars  and 
Venus:  Bertram  and  Helena,  though 
not  exact  equivalents,  participate  in 
the  myth,  transcending  the  limits  of 
their  human  quarrel.  Support  is  given 
to  this  view  by  the  concept,  and  later 
the  actual  character,  of  Diana.  Venus’ 
winning  the  victory  over  Mars  is  ‘how 
this  play  .  .  .  becomes  a  comedy’. 
Parolles  also  represents  Mars,  ‘tan¬ 
gentially  and  ironically’.  The  idea  is 
interesting,  and  the  development 
clever,  but  the  single-minded  pursuit 
of  the  topic,  and  the  lack  of  context  in 
the  wider  world  of  criticism  of  the 
play,  suggests  that  a  generalization  is 
being  forced.  The  analogues  from  The 
Faerie  Queene  Book  III  and  else¬ 
where  are  not  convincing.  The  article 
certainly  does  something,  however, 
towards  explaining  ‘the  contentious 
nature  of  Bertram’,  if  not  ‘the 
generative  force  of  Helena’. 

A  closer  look  at  Bertram  is  very 
much  needed,  and  Richard  P. 
Wheeler  sets  out  to  provide  it  in 
‘Marriage  and  Manhood  in  All's  Well 
That  Ends  Well'  {BuR).  Not  everyone 
will  find  the  Freudian  exploration  to 
his  taste.  Bertram  is  usefully  related  to 
the  King,  and  a  convincing  suggestion 
is  developed  about  his  fear  of  mar¬ 
riage  rather  than  dislike  of  Helena. 
One  or  two  key  moments  in  the  play 
are  given  fresh  force,  such  as 
Bertram’s  impulsive  gift  of  the  ring  to 
Diana.  Unfortunately,  the  treatment 
is  fashionably  psychoanalytic  rather 
than  dramatic,  and  the  piece,  as  well 
as  statedly  the  play,  falls  to  pieces  at 
the  end. 

We  are  on  much  safer  ground  with 
James  G.  McManaway  who  in  ‘All’s 
Well  with  Lafew’  brings  warmly  and 
cheerfully  to  life  a  minor  character 
too  easily  overlooked.  After  the 
mysterious  shadows  of  myths  and 
‘phallic  mastery’  the  reader  turns 


gratefully  to  a  sensible,  modest  but 
very  shrewd  analysis,  set  in  relation 
to  other  parallel  minor  and  attractive 
characters  like  Mercutio,  Enobarbus 
and  the  happily-defended  Bassanio; 
if  only  more  criticism  combined  this 
insight  and  urbanity!  (Professor  Mc¬ 
Manaway  endears  himself  by  refresh¬ 
ing  lack  of  pretentiousness,  writing: 
‘So  much  has  been  written  about 
Shakespeare  that  a  man  must  be  a 
confirmed  optimist  to  hope  to  say 
anything  new.  At  best,  he  can  hope  he 
has  been  dull  in  a  new  way.’) 

Roger  Warren  {N&Q)  notes  sug¬ 
gestive  links  between  All’s  Well  and 
Twelfth  Night,  relating  to  both  text 
and  tone,  and  J.  M.  Silverman  in 
‘Two  types  of  Comedy  in  All’s  Well 
that  Ends  Well'  (SQ)  repeats  accepted 
comments  of  the  complex  nature  of 
the  play,  offers  a  simple  commentary 
on  the  action,  and  concludes  that 
the  play  ‘moves  from  a  simple  and 
vulnerable  comic  design  to  one  more 
devious  and  perdurable’. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra 

The  best  single  study  of  any  play  is 
Janet  Adelman’s  book  on  Antony  and 
CleopatraN  It  is  concise,  and  yet 
every  point  is  fully  supported  by 
quotation.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is 
very  cleverly  compared  with  the 
comedies,  the  tragedies,  and  the  late 
romances.  The  usual  points  are  made 
about  the  search  for  identity,  and  the 
imagery  of  dissolution,  but,  as  the 
title  suggests,  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
unreliability  of  the  information  we 
are  given  in  the  play,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  confusion  both  of  the  audience 
and  of  the  other  characters.  Various 
themes,  such  as  de-sexing,  the  serpent, 
and  the  fairy  queen,  are  discussed,  but 
the  basic  fact  stressed  is  that  ‘We 
simply  are  not  permitted  the  luxury  of 
“  The  Common  Liar:  An  Essay  on  'Antony 
and  Cleopatra  by  Janet  Adelman  (Yale 
Studies  in  English  181)  New  Haven  & 
London:  Yale  U.P.,  pp.  235.  £3'50. 
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the  tragic  vision:  our  attempt  to  see 
the  universe  solely  in  terms  of  the 
protagonists  is  continually  thwarted.’ 

Articles  on  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
include  an  account  of  Shakespeare’s 
use  of  the  tradition  of  noble  lovers,  as 
exemplified  in  Chaucer,  Gower,  and 
Boccaccio  {^Antony  and  Cleopatra 
and  the  Tradition  of  Noble  Lovers’, 
by  Donna  B.  Hamilton  (SQ));  of 
Antony’s  inability  to  act  as  a  conven¬ 
tional  hero  (‘Time  and  Convention  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  by  Arthur  H. 
Bell  (5<2));  of  the  possible  connection 
between  IT  ii.  204  and  a  painting  of 
Venus  described  in  1613  (‘Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  II.  ii.  204’,  by  R.  Shaw- 
Smith  {SQ))',  of  the  language  of  the 
play  (‘Individuation  and  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Character  Through  Language 
in  Antony  and  Cleopatra',  by  Robert 
D.  Hume.  {SQ))\  and  Shakespeare’s 
use  of  the  idea  of  the  audience  within 
the  play  {'Antony  and  Cleopatra  and 
Coriolanus,  Shakespeare’s  Heroic 
Tragedies:  A  Jacobean  Adjustment’, 
by  J.  L.  Simmons  {ShS)).  In  this  last 
article  Cleopatra’s  anticipation  of 
being  acted  is  compared  with 
Coriolanus’  forced  performance  for 
the  mob. 

As  You  Like  It 

John  Doebler,  ‘Orlando:  Athlete  of 
Virtue’  (ShS),  does  something  very 
difficult,  and  does  it  admirably:  seeing 
Orlando  as  a  type  of  Hercules,  he 
demonstrates  both  the  likelihood  of 
the  association  in  the  minds  of 
Shakespeare  and  his  audience,  and 
the  value  of  it  for  an  understanding  of 
the  play.  He  relates  the  match  be¬ 
tween  Orlando  and  Charles  the 
Wrestler,  for  example,  to  Hercules 
with  Antaeus  in  a  more  practical  and 
balanced  manner  than  many  myth¬ 
hunting  critics  ever  achieve,  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  help  of  detailed  and 
astute  reference  to  the  sources  and 
analogues  and  the  techniques  of 


wrestling.  Doebler  remains  firmly 
faithful  to  the  Renaissance  reading  of 
the  myth  of  Hercules,  and  offers  two 
especially  valuable  further  insights, 
first  into  the  Herculean  quality  of  the 
labour  performed  off-stage  by 
Orlando  when  he  overcomes  the  lion 
with  his  bare  hands,  and  secondly 
into  Orlando’s  youthful  quest  for 
virtue  and  his  David-like  ability  to 
overcome  evil  giants.  Doebler  brings 
these  notions  together  so  that  refer¬ 
ences  to  Michaelangelo  and  Donatello 
(with  excellent  illustrative  plates)  are 
both  stimulating  in  themselves,  and 
point  constantly  to  the  play.  By 
contrast,  Thomas  Kelly  in  ‘Shake¬ 
speare’s  Romantic  Heroes:  Orlando 
Reconsidered’  (SQ)  hopes  that  ‘the 
generalization  .  .  .  that  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  regard  Shakespeare’s 
romantic  heroes  as  particularly  inept 
and  slightly  ridiculous  figures’  may 
offer  ‘a  valuable  insight  into  the 
deepest  nature’  of  Shakespearean 
comedy.  Valuable  insight  is,  however, 
totally  lacking  in  the  article. 

In  a  brief  paper,  Michael  Taylor 
expounds  ‘man’s  sin  writ  small’  in  the 
Forest.  'As  You  Like  If,  the  Penalty 
of  Adam’  (CritQ)  is  a  shrewd  and 
balanced  analysis  of  the  play’s  atti¬ 
tudes  to  fallen  states  and  redemption, 
by  means  of  an  appropriately  mild 
allegorizing. 

By  contrast  again,  Rene  E.  Fortin 
in  ‘Tongues  in  Trees;  Symbolic 
Patterns  in  As  You  Like  It'  (TSLL) 
carries  allegorizing,  symbol-hunting 
and  Christ-figure-detecting  to  what 
must  be  judged  as  ludicrous  extremes. 
By  means  of  a  curiously  old-fashioned 
survey  of  criticism  of  the  comedies, 
analysis  of  source-changes,  a  familiar 
recourse  to  Ovide  moralise,  and 
impossibly  far-fetched  notions  about 
the  imagery  of  oak,  snake  and  lion,  he 
turns  Orlando  into  Christ  who  ‘has 
conquered,  by  the  gratuitous  expres¬ 
sion  of  love,  the  moral  evil  .  .  .’  This 
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odd  late  exercise  in  the  New  Criti¬ 
cism,  indeed,  achieves  blasphemy  in 
its  final  remark:  ‘Shakespeare’s  sym¬ 
bolism  .  .  .  comes  not  to  destroy  but 
to  fulfil’. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors 

Thomas  Clayton  {Anglia,  Tubin¬ 
gen)  analyses  ‘The  Text,  Imagery,  and 
Sense  of  the  Abbess’s  final  speech  in 
The  Comedy  of  Errors'.  He  discusses 
the  range  of  possibilities  suggested  by 
the  Folio  text,  and  proposes  a  useful 
emendation  at  V.i.404:  he  emends  the 
first  rather  than  the  commonly 
emended  second  Natiuitie.  Pointing 
out  that  ‘dittography  by  attraction 
may  go  in  either  direction’  he  suggests 
‘maturity’,  supporting  the  reading 
from  the  imagery  and  from  parallels 
in  Troilus  and  Cressida.  He  comments 
usefully  on  the  imagery  of  the  passage 
as  a  whole,  and  its  sources. 

Coriolanus 

See  General  Criticism. 

Hamlet 

Paul  Gottschalk’s  The  Meanings  of 
‘‘HamleC^^  constitutes  a  competent 
enough  review  of  Hamlet-cnticism 
since  Bradley,  who  is  still  being 
energetically  refuted,  as  a  recent 
article  shows  (‘A.  C.  Bradley  and 
Shakespearean  Tragedy’,  by  Michael 
Taylor  (MLR)).  Gottschalk  sensibly 
warns  the  reader  of  his  own  predilec¬ 
tion  for  the  Romantics’  tradition  of 
Hamlet,  ‘too  fine  or  too  meditative  or 
too  melancholy  for  the  harsh  action 
that  Denmark  requires.’  Nevertheless, 
in  ‘Hamlet  and  the  Scanning  of 
Revenge’  (SQ),  dealing  with  Hamlet’s 
speech  in  the  prayer-scene.  III.  iv., 
Gottschalk  himself  has  pointed  out 

The  Meanings  of  'Hamlet' :  Modes  of 
Literary  Interpretation  since  Bradley,  by 
Paul  Gottschalk.  Albuquerque:  U.  of  New 
Mexico  P.,  1972.  pp.  197.  J7'50. 


that  here,  for  example,  the  Romantic 
view  that  it  is  not  the  real  Hamlet 
speaking  can  be  somewhat  mislead¬ 
ing.  In  his  book,  Gottschalk  interest¬ 
ingly  notes  the  modern  trend  of 
criticism  to  become  more  scientifically 
objective  and  thus  more  self-effacing : 
‘Coleridge  would  never  have  dreamed 
of  trying  to  see  Hamlet  as  the 
Elizabethans  saw  it:  he  thought  he 
knew  better.’ 

Although  it  could  have  been  far 
more  concisely  expressed,  L.  S.  Cox’s 
account^"*  of  the  dumb  show  in 
Hamlet  is  a  useful  one.  It  covers  the 
traditional  aspects  of  the  convention, 
and  then  goes  on  to  show  how  the 
idea  of  the  dumb  show  fits  into  the 
play  as  a  whole.  It  thus  works  over 
some  of  the  same  ground  as  an 
explication  of  ‘structural  tidinesses’ 
in  Hamlet  (‘“Form  and  Cause 
Conjoin’d”:  Hamlet  and  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Workshop’,  by  Keith  Brown 
(ShS)).  Among  the  more  illuminating 
Hamlet  articles  are  a  critical  compari¬ 
son  of  Hamlet  and  Vindice  in  The 
Revenger’s  Tragedy  (‘The  Art  of 
Cruelty:  Hamlet  and  Vindice’,  by 
R.  A.  Foakes  (Sh.S))',  a  glimpse  into 
Shakespeare’s  process  of  dramatic 
composition,  (‘Fortinbras  and  Laertes 
and  the  Composition  of  Hamlet',  by 
Harold  Jenkins,  Rice  University  Stud¬ 
ies,  LX,  2,);  and  a  discussion  of 
Hamlet’s  most  famous  speech 
(‘Hamlet’s  “To  be  or  not  to  be” 
Soliloquy:  Once  More  Unto  the 
Breach’,  by  Vincent  F.  Petronella 
(SR)).  Less  illuminating  are  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  Shakespeare  reworked 
and  improved  revenge  tragedy  (‘The 
Background  and  Context  of  Hamlet’s 
Second  Soliloquy’,  by  W.  Schrickx 
(MLR))-,  the  application  of  a  musical 

Figurative  Design  in  'Hamlet' :  The  Sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  Dumb  Show,  by  Lee  Sheridan 
Cox.  Columbus:  Ohio  State  U.P.,  1973,  pp. 
184. 
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term  to  Hamlet’s  killing  of  Polonius 
(‘Shakespeare’s  “Deceptive  Cad¬ 
ence”:  A  Study  in  the  Structure  of 
Hamlet',  by  Jackson  G.  Barry  (6'0); 
and  an  argument  about  the  Ghost’s 
preferred  methods  of  appearance  and 
disappearance  (‘The  Movements  of 
the  Ghost  in  Hamlet',  by  Diana  M. 
DeLuca  {SQ)). 


Henry  IV 

Among  the  crop  of  articles  on  the 
two  plays,  Herbert  B.  Rothschild’s 
sensible  ‘Falstaff  and  the  Picaresque 
Tradition’  {MLR)  makes  no  claims 
beyond  exploring  Falstaff  in  terms  of 
the  picaro.  Defining  the  type  by  his 
lack  of  ties,  as  someone  for  whom 
other  people  exist  only  as  a  means  to 
his  ever-pressing  end — satisfaction  of 
the  primal  appetites — the  author 
shows  how  Falstaff  equates  people 
with  stuff  and  displays  the  picaro's 
mind  by  acknowledging  no  reality 
beyond  life’s  physical  dimension. 
Interesting  also,  and  written  in 
sprightly  fashion,  is  James  Black’s 
‘Counterfeits  of  Soldiership  in  Henry 
IV'  (SQ),  which  examines  both  plays 
as  studies  of  heroism  which  prepare 
the  ground  for  Hal  to  assume  the 
status  of  England’s  hero.  After  the 
rhythm  of  Part  I,  in  which  the  ideal  of 
soldiership  is  established,  broken  and 
then  re-established.  Part  II  plays  out 
variations  on  the  theme  of  anti¬ 
heroics.  The  action  is  judged  by  the 
heroism  reposited  in  the  dead 
Hotspur,  stolen  and  counterfeited  by 
Falstaff,  uttered  again  in  Feeble  and 
restored  by  Hal.  A  more  suggestive 
but  less  convincing  piece  is  by  James 
L.  Calderwood.  In  ‘/  Henry  IV:  Art’s 
Gilded  Lie’  (ELR)  he  investigates  the 
implications  of  the  lie  both  for  truth 
and  for  the  drama  itself.  Much  turns 
on  Falstafif’s  resurrection  after  the 
death  of  Hotspur :  while  Shakespeare 
undoubtedly  plays  on  the  possibility 


of  Hotspur’s  also  rising — hence 
Falstaflf’s  act  of  stabbing — it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  audiences  feel  uneasily 
‘that  it  is  less  the  character  Falstaff 
who  speaks  here  than  the  actor  who 
plays  the  character.’  Falstaff  is  seen  as 
imposing  theatricality  upon  the  play. 
Doubt  might  be  raised  not  only  about 
theatrical  experience  but  also  about 
the  reading  of  Hal’s  obsequies  over 
Hotspur  and  Falstaff,  which  scarcely 
suggest  in  the  theatre  that  the  one  is 
dead  and  the  other  not.  The  Appendix 
to  the  article,  spoken  by  Caliban  with 
the  voice  of  Eliza  Doolittle,  hardly 
helps  the  argument.  D.  J.  Palmer 
offers  a  close  reading  of  ‘Shakespeare: 
2  Henry  IV,  III.ii.1-50’  (CritS),  con¬ 
cluding  that  the  central  issues  of 
the  historical  process  itself  are  dis¬ 
tilled  and  refracted  into  this  scene  of 
‘comic  relief’. 


Henry  VI 

Faye  L.  Kelly,  ‘Oaths  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Henry  VI  Plays’  (SQ)  offers 
a  detailed  and  authoritative  dis¬ 
cussion  of  oaths  and  their  signifi¬ 
cance,  a  matter  not  automatically 
understood  by  the  modern  mind. 
Stemming  from  the  Oath  of  Suprem¬ 
acy  of  1558,  an  oath  in  Shakespeare’s 
day  made  a  contractual  relationship 
between  king  and  subject,  man  and 
man,  and  man  and  woman,  and  was 
therefore  part  of  the  cement  maintain¬ 
ing  order  in  every  sense.  Kelly  also 
shows,  most  usefully,  that  the  oath 
was  also  a  principle  of  Shakespearean 
dramatic  construction.  An  oath  calls 
for  action ;  according  to  whether  it  is 
honoured  or  broken,  the  action  will 
differ.  The  complete  disregard  of 
their  oaths  by  many  of  the  characters 
in  the  Henry  VI  plays  illuminates  the 
dramatic  situation  of  chaos  revealed. 
This  is  a  useful  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  the  structure  of 
these  still  neglected  plays. 
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Henry  VIII 

The  question  of  Shakespeare’s 
attitude  to  Catholicism  is  raised  by 
D.  Douglas  Waters  in  his  brief 
‘Shakespeare  and  the  “Mistress- 
Missa”  Tradition  in  King  Henry  VIIV 
{SQ),  which  investigates  the  rhetorical 
tradition  that  employed  symbolic  lust 
and  symbolic  witchcraft  to  personify 
the  Mass  as  whore  and  witch.  He  lays 
out  the  tradition  and  says  that 
Shakespeare  probably  knew  it :  this  is 
reasonable  enough,  although  more 
evidence  than  he  cites  would  be 
welcome. 

Julius  Caesar 

See  General  Criticism 

King  John 

See  General  Criticism 
King  Lear 

Useful  articles  on  King  Lear  include 
one  on  its  connection  with  visual 
representations  of  the  Last  Judge¬ 
ment  {'King  Lear  and  Doomsday’,  by 
Mary  Lascelles  {ShS)),  its  analogy 
with  the  anti-classical  movement  in 
sixteenth-century  painting  (‘Jacobean 
Tragedy  and  the  Mannerist  Style’,  by 
Cyrus  Hoy  {ShS)),  and  another  on 
its  possible  relevance  to  James  I  and 
his  children  (‘From  Tragedy  to  Tragi¬ 
comedy:  King  Lear  as  Prologue’,  by 
Glynne  Wickham  {ShS)). 

Love’s  Labour’s  Lost 

Trevor  Lennam’s  unhappy  title 
“‘The  Ventricle  of  Memory”:  Wit 
and  Wisdom  in  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost’ 
{SQ)  covers  an  attempt  to  suggest  ‘the 
moral  pattern  of  the  “Wit”  moralit¬ 
ies’  as  a  source,  in  particular  the 
anonymous  Marriage  of  Wit  and 
Science. 

A  Lover’s  Complaint 

Eliot  Slater  investigates  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  poem  in  ‘A  Statistical 


Note  on  “A  Lover’s  Complaint”’ 
{N&Q),  concentrating  upon  vocabul¬ 
ary  and  developing  from  Kenneth 
Muir’s  consideration  of  it.  The  tests 
are  based  on  the  glossary  of  the  New 
Cambridge  edition  of  The  Poems  and, 
after  a  variety  of  demonstrations 
involving  all  the  poems.  Slater  shows 
that,  judged  by  the  standards  of  the 
others,  the  vocabulary  of  The  Passion¬ 
ate  Pilgrim  is  unoriginal,  while  that  of 
A  Lover’s  Complaint  deviates  towards 
eccentricity.  He  concludes  negatively 
that  the  various  tests  do  not  support 
‘Muir’s  refutation  of  the  view  that  the 
vocabulary  of  A  Lover’s  Complaint  is 
not  Shakespearian’,  but  further  he 
cautiously  does  not  go. 

Macbeth 

See  General  Criticism 

Measure  for  Measure 

In  the  course  of  a  stimulating  and 
wide-ranging  article,  Kenneth  Muir 
in  ‘The  Pursuit  of  Relevance’  {E&S) 
comments  wisely  on  the  ‘penumbra  of 
uncertainty’  that  is  carried  by  Shake¬ 
speare’s  major  characters:  ‘If  the 
Director  decides  to  make  the  Duke  a 
symbol  of  “power  divine”,  we  should 
not  be  prevented  from  laughing,  with 
Lucio,  at  him;  if  Isabella  is  presented 
as  a  saint,  we  ought  nevertheless  to 
recoil  from  her  when  she  lashes  out  at 
the  condemned  Claudio  .  .  .’ 

There  is  most  valuable  criticism  of 
the  play  in  James  Black’s  ‘The  Un¬ 
folding  of  “Measure  for  Measure”’ 
{ShS).  Setting  out  to  give  what  has 
long  been  needed,  a  sympathetic  and 
sensitive  dramatic  analysis  of  the  bed- 
trick,  Black  argues  very  convincingly 
that  the  play  turns  on  the  positive 
virtue  of  Mariana’s  action  in  sleeping 
with  Angelo.  Matching  the  strong 
insistence  on  places  of  confinement 
or  retreat,  Isabella  and  Angelo,  in  an 
ideal  nunnery,  and  circumscribed  and 
secure  in  the  law,  are  ‘two  people. 
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each  bounded  in  his  or  her  chosen 
nutshell,  [who]  count  themselves 
kings  of  infinite  space.  But  there  is  no 
suppressing  what  is  for  them  the  bad 
dream  of  sexuality.’  The  effect  of  the 
double-entendres  in  the  trial  of 
Pompey,  Il.i.  is  to  undermine  the 
world  of  Angelo  when  he  is  faced  in 
the  next  scene,  II. ii.,  with  Isabella 
appealing  to  his  human  frailty  in 
sexually  equivocal  words.  In  a  world 
of  shifting  possibilities,  where  both 
power  and  words  change  purpose,  an 
act  of  substitution  is  built  towards  a 
‘repair’  in  the  dark.  Black  shows  that 
the  bed  is  in  the  most  confined  of 
settings — ‘the  bed  within  the  garden- 
house  within  the  walled  and  locked 
garden  within  the  gated  and  locked 
vineyard’ — and  thus  ‘would  seem  to 
pattern  out  the  labyrinth  of  dilemma 
into  which  Isabella,  Claudio  and 
Angelo  have  wound’.  From  this  the 
play  ‘unfolds’,  through  Isabella’s  own 
necessary  repair  ‘in  the  dark’,  ‘to  be 
tested  on  her  forgiveness  of  Angelo’s 
trespass  while  still  ignorant  of 
Claudio’s  preservation’.  The  insist¬ 
ently  public  nature  of  the  last  scene 
relies  on  successive  unfoldings  as  the 
truth  makes  free. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 

Kenneth  Muir’s  ‘The  Pursuit  of 
Relevance’  {E&S),  noted  above,  com¬ 
ments  shrewdly  on  misleading  direct¬ 
orial  fashion  in  recent  productions  of 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  in  particular 
those  where  Shylock  emerges  as  ‘the 
baffled  hero  of  the  play’  instead  of  the 
villain. 

Criticism  of  the  play  has  often  of 
late  been  equally  perverse.  J.  A. 
Bryant,  Jr.,  in  'The  Merchant  of 
Venice  and  The  Common  Flaw’  {SR) 
writes  a  ponderous  piece  which  reads 
like  a  lecture  in  a  survey  course  on  the 
comedies  for  American  graduate 
students,  yet  containing  a  ,high 
proportion  of  meaningless  remarks: 


‘One  noteworthy  attribute  of 
Shakespeare’s  that  can  bring  his 
character  together  for  us,  regardless 
of  how  we  happen  to  interpret  it,  is 
his  capacity  for  rage  .  .  .  Rage,  how¬ 
ever,  is  always  a  symptom  rather  than 
a  thing  in  itself  .  .  .  Self-centredness 
also  constitutes  the  ground  upon 
which  the  play  as  a  whole  most 
conspicuously  displays  its  unity  .  .  .’ 
The  reader  can  only  be  grateful  to  find 
this  critic  for  once  pressing  neither 
Christ-figures  nor  far-stretched  Bibli¬ 
cal  allusions. 

One  turns  hopefully  to  John  F. 
Kennedy’s  refreshingly  brief 
‘Launcelot  Gobbo  and  Shylock’s 
Forced  Conversion’  {TSLL),  only  to 
be  sadly  let  down  again,  for  the  piece 
questioning  Shylock’s  conversion  as 
‘an  act  of  true  mercy  or  as  an  out¬ 
rageous  act  of  Christian  hypocrisy’ 
ends  where  we  have  always  been, 
with  Launcelot  reflecting  the  folly  of 
both  positions  in  the  play. 

Happily,  Leo  Rockas  in  ‘“A  Dish 
of  Doves”:  The  Merchant  of  Venice' 
(ELH)  has  something  important  and 
valuable  to  say:  it  is  pleasant  too  that 
he  is  gifted  with  a  buoyant  style.  He 
begins  with  Salerio  and  Solanio, 
‘hardly  one  character,  much  less 
two  ...  as  if  the  one  is  only  the  other 
with  a  cold’.  Analysis  of  their  function 
(under  their  five  variant  names)  leads 
to  a  detailed,  witty  and  very  helpful 
analysis  of  parallels  and  cross-refer¬ 
ences  of  all  kinds  throughout  the  play. 
As  a  result,  Rockas  finds  that  ‘the 
play  at  its  most  inconsequential 
offers  as  its  central  symbol  .  .  . 
Christian  doves  of  peace  and  mercy  in 
a  paternal  gesture  which  is  simply  the 
lottery  of  the  caskets  and  the  ventur¬ 
ing  argosies  writ  small’.  In  a  fine 
passage  he  sums  up  what  he  has 
shown,  ‘how  all  the  signs  and  symbols 
and  sympathies  of  the  play  go  against 
Shylock.  It  is  a  tribute  to  him,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  by  the  sheer  force  of 
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Shakespeare’s  characterization,  he 
almost  wrenches  the  entire  thrust  of 
sympathy  his  way.’  Finally,  though 
the  play’s  ‘main  business’  is  harmony 
and  marriage,  the  emphasis  on  food 
and  sex  gives  it  ‘a  lighthearted 
quality’.  In  the  pleasures  of  feasting 
and  love,  ‘the  only  menu  the  play 
offers  is  its  “dish  of  doves”,  which  is 
light  fare’. 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
W.  L.  Godshalk,  in  ‘An  Apology 
for  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor' 
{RenP)  outlines  again  the  familiar 
view  of  the  play  as  unified  by  a  series 
of  comic  revenges.  There  is  nothing 
here  that  is  not  better  done,  for 
example,  in  G.  R.  Hibbard’s^^  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  Penguin  edition  of  the 
play. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing 

In  'Much  Ado  About  Nothing: 
the  individual  in  Society’  (EIC), 
Michael  Taylor  analyses  well  the 
isolation  of  Don  John,  and  shows 
how  close  Beatrice  comes  to  his 
position.  ‘Beatrice’s  solipsism  is  ulti¬ 
mately  to  be  seen  as  containing  the 
seeds  of  a  Don  John’s  revolt’,  though 
‘its  most  immediate  effect  is  to 
awaken  our  admiration  for  her  as  a 
striking  individual’.  Beatrice  and 
Benedick  just  avoid  Don  John’s 
aggressive  individualism,  and  also 
shun  Claudio’s  conformism,  a  quality 
temporarily  shared  by  Leonato. 

Carl  Dennis,  under  the  unpromis¬ 
ing  title  ‘Wit  and  Wisdom  in  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing'  {SEL),  works  on 
a  distinction  between  two  modes  of 
perception,  wit  and  belief,  coming  to 
obvious  conclusions.  John  A.  Allen, 
‘Dogberry’  {SQ),  offers  a  long  con¬ 
catenation  of  old-fashioned  views  of 
the  play,  seeking  to  rescue  Much  Ado 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ed.  by 
G.  R.  Hibbard.  Harmondsworth :  Penguib 
Books.  Paperback. 


from  ‘its  reputation  as  a  disagreeable 
play’.  Allen’s  method  is  an  innocent 
ramble  through  some  of  the  play’s 
concerns,  with  special  attention  being 
given  to  Dogberry. 

Othello 

See  General  Criticism 

The  Passionate  Pilgrim 

C.  H.  Hobday  reconsiders  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  Shakespeare’s  authorship 
of  three  sonnets  in  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  in  ‘Shakespeare’s  Venus  and 
Adonis  Sonnets’  (ShS).  These  are  IV, 
VI  and  IX,  and  the  case  rests  mainly 
on  internal  evidence,  beginning  with 
VI,  which  he  links  (through  parallels 
with  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 
and  the  Induction  to  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew)  to  Shakespeare’s  use  of 
detail  and  characteristic  procedures, 
including  his  use  of  image-clusters. 
The  attribution  of  IV  and  IX  is  then 
heavily  dependent  on  VI  being 
Shakespearean,  and  on  the  evidence 
of  common  authorship  in  all  three, 
though  Hobday  also  offers  parallels 
with  the  canonical  works.  A  line  of 
relationship  with  Venus  and  Adonis, 
stemming  from  Ovid,  is  then  postu¬ 
lated,  along  that  proposed  by  Malone. 

Pericles 

Shakespeare’s  meticulous  use  of 
music  is  urged  by  William  A. 
McIntosh  in  ‘Musical  Design  in 
Pericles'  {ELN),  music  being  associ¬ 
ated  with  death  and  sin  as  well  as 
harmony  and  virtue.  Tracing  the 
motif  through  the  play,  McIntosh 
finds  evidence  of  the  three  distinc¬ 
tions  of  Boethius,  ‘musicae  instrumen- 
talis,  humana,  mundana’.  The  first 
entices  the  hearer  to  sin  and  death  or 
love  and  lawful  harmony  (Antiochus’ 
daughter  and  Pericles’  dance  before 
Thaisa),  the  second  unites  the  incor¬ 
poreal  vitality  of  the  spirit  with  the 
body  (Cerimon  reviving  Thaisa  and 
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Marina  recovering  Pericles),  while 
the  comedy  is  drawn  together  with 
Pericles’  vision  of  Diana,  which 
occurs  only  after  he  has  heard  the 
last.  Arguing  a  Shakespearean  origin 
for  more  of  the  play  than  is  usually 
allowed,  James  O.  Wood  in  ‘Shake¬ 
speare  and  the  Belching  Whale’ 
{ELN)  points  to  related  images  of  an 
anthropophagous  and  eructating 
whale  found  in  II. i  (not  usually 
thought  of  as  Shakespeare)  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  III.  i  and  ii.  The  fishermen 
scene  is  claimed  by  some  for  Shake¬ 
speare  on  grounds  largely  subjective, 
but  Wood  believes  that  the  recurrent 
image  adds  valuable  objective  evi¬ 
dence.  In  a  brief  note,  ‘Marina’s 
Maidenhead’  {SQ),  which  seeks  to 
show  the  physical  horror  of  the  play 
rather  than  simply  verbal  byplay, 
Angus  Easson  suggests  that  Boult’s 
threat  that  the  hangman  shall  have 
the  maiden’s  head  or  her  maidenhead 
may  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  fate  of 
Sejanus’  daughter  as  described  by 
Tacitus  and  dramatized  by  Ben 
Jonson. 

Richard  II 

Nicholas  Brooke’s  rather  truncated 
introduction  to  the  Casebook  volume 
Richard  IP^  offers  a  brief  survey  of 
the  changing  light  in  which  the  play 
has  been  seen  and  presented  since  its 
inception.  He  welcomes  the  fact  that 
in  recent  criticism  ‘the  distinction 
between  “production”  and  “criti¬ 
cism”  is  fortunately  becoming  once 
more  meaningless’  as  it  was  in  the 
earlier  history  of  the  play’s  criticism. 
The  selection  of  excerpts  is  in  three 
parts;  earlier  criticism;  recent  com¬ 
ments  on  production  (John  Gielgud 
and  J.  R.  Brown),  though  surely 
there  are  other  things  that  might  have 
come  here  (A.  C.  Sprague  on  the  stage 

Richard  II:  A  Casebook,  ed.  by  Nicholas 
Brooke.  Macmillan,  pp.  256.  £2-25.  Paper¬ 
back  £1. 


history  or  other  accounts  of  actual 
productions,  say  David  Warner’s 
Stratford  performance;  as  it  is  we 
have  only  the  direct  experience  of 
Gielgud);  and  modern  studies.  The 
earlier  critics  are  the  familiar  names, 
including  Yeats  with  his  suggestive 
‘At  Stratford  on  Avon’,  while  the 
moderns  are  Richard  Altick,  Tillyard, 
M.  C.  Bradbrook,  Brents  Stirling, 
Kantorowicz,  J.  A.  Bryant,  Mahood, 
Rossiter  and  the  editor.  An  omission 
(for  whatever  reason)  that  one  notes 
with  regret  in  a  useful  representative 
collection,  is  Peter  Ure,  whose  edition 
and  commentary  are  amongst  the  best 
modern  contributions  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  play. 

In  a  brief  background  note,  ‘  “The 
Beggar  and  the  King”:  An  Allusion 
Pointing  to  the  Date  of  Richard  IP 
(SQ),  Walter  C.  Foreman  suggests 
that  the  Beggar  and  King  reference  at 
Bolingbroke’s  pardoning  of  Aumerle’s 
conspiracy  is  not  an  allusion  to  King 
Cophetua  (which  does  not  fit)  but 
may  be  connected  with  Chapman’s 
The  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria, 
performed  12  February  1595/6.  R. 
Levitsky’s  ‘Another  “Germ”  of  the 
Garden  Scene  in  Richard  //?’  (50, 
though  not  pressing  the  point,  indi¬ 
cates  a  passage  in  William  Baldwin’s 
Treatise  of  Morall  Phylosophie  which 
has  both  weeding  and  pruning  meta¬ 
phors.  Two  articles  explore  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  central  characters. 
Harold  F.  Follens’s  ‘King  Richard’s 
Pallid  Victory’  (SQ)  sees  Richard  as 
the  moral  victor  since,  in  the  abdica¬ 
tion  scene  in  which  he  loses  all,  he 
wrests  a  kind  of  victory  by  non- 
resistance.  The  use  of  language  is 
important,  so  that  though  Boling¬ 
broke’s  ‘Yea,  my  good  lord’  at  Flint 
Castle  maintains  a  fiction,  Richard 
had  made  a  point  and  in  public. 
Bolingbroke  is  in  power  but  he  is  not 
altogether  in  the  right.  Richard’s 
victory  may  be  pale  beside  the  new 
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king’s,  but  he  leaves  him  a  defeated 
man  with  a  sour  taste  of  self-dis¬ 
approval  and  guilt.  A  useful  job  of 
synthesis  is  performed  by  Stanley  R. 
Maveety’s  ‘A  Second  Fall  of  Cursed 
Man :  The  Bold  Metaphor  in  Richard 
ir  (JEGP).  Building  on  previous 
work  on  imagery  and  language 
clusters,  he  deals  particularly  with  the 
implications  of  the  Fall  of  Man  and 
Cain’s  slaughter  of  Abel.  Though  the 
argument  that  both  structure  and 
narrative  in  Richard  II  are  influenced 
by  Genesis  is  not  entirely  convincing, 
the  linking  of  blood  and  earth  with 
Abel’s  death,  of  exile,  pilgrimages, 
banishment  and  wandering  with  Cain, 
along  with  other  groups,  can  well 
enforce  certain  ironies,  including  not 
only  the  clear  attack  upon  Richard 
through  Bolingbroke’s  challenge  to 
Mowbray  but  also  a  more  subtle  one 
in  Bolingbroke’s  vowing  revenge 
when  God  has  warned  that  revenge  on 
Cain  was  reserved  for  himself.  So 
Bolingbroke’s  toppling  of  Richard  is 
the  hand  lifted  against  Cain,  God’s 
threat  falls  upon  him  and  the  action 
of  the  play  condemns  both  Boling- 
broke  and  Richard, 

Richard  III 

Stephen  L.  Tanner  in  ‘Richard  III 
versus  Elizabeth:  an  Interpretation’ 
(S'Q)  argues  that  in  IV.  iv  we  should 
understand  that  Richard  fails  with 
Elizabeth,  his  ‘star  diminishing’,  and 
this  failure  ‘prepares  us  for  the 
gnawing  fear  and  wavering  self- 
control  he  reveals  in  the  scenes  which 
follow’. 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

In  ‘The  Death  of  Mercutio’  (50 
Raymond  V.  Utterback  rehearses  the 
originality  of  Shakespeare  in  creating 
Mercutio,  and  offers  a  simple  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  action,  before  identi¬ 
fying  usefully  five  elements  in  a 
pattern  which  makes  ‘the  primary 


exhibition  of  an  organizing  principle 
of  the  play’  and  is  first  demonstrated 
by  Mercutio’s  death,  before  being 
repeated  at  Tybalt’s  death,  in  Juliet’s 
role  from  the  threat  of  marriage  to 
Paris  to  the  end,  in  Romeo’s  action 
leading  to  his  own  death,  and  in  Friar 
Lawrence.  The  five  points  are  threat, 
provocation,  response,  tragic  conse¬ 
quence  and  a  shift  to  impersonal 
values. 

Vincent  F.  Petronella,  in  ‘The 
Musicians’  Scene  in  “Romeo  and 
Juliet’”  (HAB)  suggests  interestingly 
that  Peter  is  a  ‘small-time  Romeo’, 
and  further  that  the  scene  epitomizes 
a  pattern  of  Gold,  Silver  and  Iron 
detectable  throughout  the  play. 

Sir  Thomas  More 

Karl  P.  Wentersdorf  adds  in 
‘Linkages  of  Thought  and  Imagery  in 
Shakespeare  and  More'  (MLQ)  to  the 
sequences  or  linkages  of  images 
pointed  out  by  R.  W.  Chambers 
between  the  putative  Shakespearean 
part  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the 
canonical  plays.  He  adds  further 
examples  of  Chambers’s  clusters  and 
identifies  a  new  one:  ‘references  to 
pagans  or  infidels,  or  simply  to 
savagery  or  barbarism,  with  the  idea 
of  “cruel  pagan  practices”  under¬ 
stood.’  He  finds  this  cluster  in  seven 
plays  and  tabulates  Chambers’s  and 
his  own  findings. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 

In  a  most  important  and  admirably- 
presented  article,  ‘The  Dating  of  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew'  {ES)  M. 
Mincoff  argues  convincingly  for  the 
close  of  1592  as  the  downward  limit. 
Mincoff  sets  out  to  break  the  old 
vicious  circle:  ‘the  play  is  a  first 
attempt,  therefore  it  is  poor;  it  is 
poor,  therefore  it  is  a  first  attempt’. 
He  argues  that  the  play  is  earlier  than 
The  Comedy  of  Errors,  dated  1592/3, 
yet  has  a  close  relation  with  that  play. 
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of  which  he  rightly  has  a  high  opinion 
(‘As  a  challenge  to  classical  comedy 
it  is  a  brilliant  success.’)  Moreover, 
Mincoff  shows  that  stylistically  the 
play  is  closely  affiliated  with  the  first 
two  parts  of  Henry  VI,  while  The 
Comedy  of  Errors  is  closest  to 
Richard  III  and  the  earlier  sonnets. 
Though  not  quite  allowing  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  some  of  its 
merits,  he  does  give  the  play  the 
dignity  of  full  attention,  and  the 
associations  with  other  works  are 
helpful.  Reasonably,  he  points  out 
that  the  established  attitudes  consist 
mostly  of  prejudice.  The  material  is 
presented  with  Mincoff’s  customary 
cool  lucidity  of  language. 

John  W.  Velz  {N&Q)  suggests  that 
Ill.i.  and  IV. ii,  the  scenes  of  the 
wooing  of  Bianca  under  the  guise  of 
academic  instruction  (scenes  which 
are  not  in  Supposes),  might  originate 
in  Gascoigne’s  Adventures  Passed  by 
Master  F.  J.  and  Lyly’s  Mother 
Bombie,  thus  making  ‘the  creative 
process  in  Shrew  more  complicated 
and  more  interesting  than  scholarship 
has  assumed’. 

The  Tempest 

An  interesting  article  by  William 
Rocket  explores  ‘Labor  and  Virtue  in 
The  Tempest'  {SQ).  He  begins  by 
contrasting  Prospero  and  Gonzalo, 
the  one  who  has  learnt  from  his 
previous  misfortunes  the  efficacy  of 
an  active  spiritual  vigilance  and  the 
futility  of  counting  upon  rather  than 
courting  fortune,  the  other  who 
proposes  a  commonwealth  where  all 
shall  be  idle,  since  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand  the  redeeming  efficacy  of  work. 
This  loads  the  case  against  Gonzalo 
(apart  from  the  dramatic  function  of 
his  speeches,  it  is  not  he,  despite  the 
presentation,  who  says  ‘all  idle; 
whores  and  knaves’),  but  the  idea  of  a 
Prospero  engaged  in  the  labour  of 
building  out  of  the  ruins  of  his  own 


past  is  appealing.  The  concept  of 
labour  is  explored  as  a  specifically 
Christian  one  and  the  nature  of  one’s 
capacity  for  labour  is  an  indication  of 
the  quality  of  one’s  character:  both 
Caliban  and  Ferdinand  work  under 
compulsion  but  Caliban  cannot  be 
redeemed  by  what  he  does.  Ferdinand 
proves  his  nobility  in  a  task  which 
when  viewed  through  the  eyes  of 
Caliban  becomes  servile. 

A  perceptive  and  shapely  reading 
of  the  play  is  offered  by  Kenneth  J. 
Semon’s  ‘Shakespeare’s  Tempest:  Be¬ 
yond  a  Common  Joy’  (ELH),  which 
begins  from  Helen  Gardner’s  sugges¬ 
tion  that  ‘Fantasy  is  the  natural 
instrument  of  comedy’  and  investi¬ 
gates  the  reconciling  of  the  tension 
between  the  fantastic  and  the  veri¬ 
similar  in  a  work  of  fantasy.  This  is 
done  primarily  in  terms  of  wonder, 
which  is  both  amazement  at  the 
fantastic  events  caused  by  Prospero’s 
magic  and  more  complex  meanings 
developed  in  the  action.  The  wonder 
of  the  characters  is  shown  and  atten¬ 
tion  particularly  drawn  to  Prospero’s 
interruption  of  the  masque,  which 
shocks  not  only  Ferdinand  but  the 
audience,  who  realize  that  Prospero’s 
power  is  limited.  Consequently,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  joyful  sense  at  the  end, 
there  is  rather  a  sharing  of  Prospero’s 
own  melancholy,  as  awareness  of 
forces  outside  his  control  develops 
and  we  are  exposed  to  the  mystery 
which  lies  outside. 

Timon  of  Athens 

In  attempting  to  suggest  why  the 
tragedy  should  have  been  shelved, 
Harry  Levin,  in  ‘Shakespeare’s  Mis¬ 
anthrope’  {ShS),  observes  that  its 
satirical  mode  links  it  to  comedy  and 
suggests  that  in  Timon’s  switch  from 
gregarious  prodigal  to  reclusive 
curmudgeon  the  play  moves  in  the 
direction  of  unresolved  melodrama. 
The  affinities  with  city  comedy  are 
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usefully  touched  on  and  Levin  con¬ 
cludes  that  Shakespeare  may  have 
balked  at  the  portrayal  of  antipathy. 
A  curiosity  is  J.  Golder’s  ‘J.  J. 
Rousseau,  J.-F.  Ducis  et  une  version 
perdue  de  Timon  d’Athtees’  (RLC),  a 
useful  note  on  Shakespeare’s  fortunes 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Troiliis  and  Cressida 

Richard  D.  Fly  in  ‘“I  cannot  come 
to  Cressid  but  by  Pandar” ;  Mediation 
in  the  Theme  and  Structure  of  Troilus 
and  Cressida'  {ELK)  discusses  with 
some  force  the  presence  in  the  play  of 
‘sceptical  sentiments  concerning  the 
possibility  of  achieving  desired  goals,’ 
and  sees  several  characters  ‘so  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  expressions  of  expected 
frustration  that  critical  considerations 
are  directed  beyond  “personality”  to 
qualities  and  attitudes  pertinent  not 
only  to  the  world  of  the  play  but  the 
actual  form  of  the  play  itself’.  ‘Med¬ 
ium’  therefore  becomes  the  focus  of 
the  play,  and  ‘is  understood  as  what¬ 
ever  exists  and  functions  between 
“will”  and  “execution”’.  Ajax,  Paris 
and  Pandarus  acting  as  agents  and 
mediators  unintentionally  cheapen 
and  pervert  the  aspirations  subjected 
to  their  instrumentality.  Pandarus,  in 
his  role  as  ‘playwright  surrogate’, 
suggests  Shakespeare’s  own  aware¬ 
ness  of  his  inability  ‘to  mediate 
adequately  between  his  received 
mythic  materials  and  the  expectations 
of  his  audience’.  While  boggling  at 
‘mythic’,  and  regretting  that  Fly 
belongs  to  that  school  of  American 
criticism  where  the  Professor  of 
Writing  is  Holofernes,  the  reader  finds 
the  article  well  worth  attention. 

Far  less  impressive  is  David  Kaula’s 
“‘Mad  Idolatry”  in  Shakespeare’s 
Troilus  and  Cressida'  (TSLL)  where 
stated  caution  about  theologizing 
leads  to  a  far-fetched  relation  of 
Helen  to  the  Whore  of  Babylon,  by 
means  of  supposed  allusion  to  Reve¬ 


lation,  and  a  yet  more  stretched  link 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  plagues 
of  that  New  Testament  book.  Though 
Kaula  is  on  familiar  ground  in  saying 
that  both  ‘idealistic  Trojans  and  .  .  . 
rational  Greeks  .  .  .  are  variously 
engaged  in  making  the  service  greater 
than  the  god’,  this  is  not  the  way  to 
amplify  that  well-known  insight. 

Twelfth  Night 

Carl  Dennis’  rather  pretentiously 
entitled  ‘The  Vision  of  Twelfth  Night' 
{TSL)  sets  Sir  Toby’s  ‘natural  and 
unpretentious  appetite’  against  the 
self-centred  higher  characters,  though 
Toby  cannot  do  justice  to  the  faith 
and  love  exemplified  by  Viola  and 
Sebastian,  whose  response,  according 
to  Dennis,  is  ‘essentially  religious’. 

David  McPherson  (N&Q)  suggests 
an  origin  of  Malvolio’s  yellow  stock¬ 
ings  and  cross-garters  in  Seneca’s 
Hippolytus,  the  incident  thus  being  a 
Herculean  parody. 

Venus  and  Adonis 

Heather  Asals,  ‘  Venus  and  Adonis : 
the  Education  of  a  Goddess’  (SEE) 
monitors  Venus’  responses  to  Adonis 
in  terms  of  the  Neoplatonic  hierarchy 
of  the  senses.  The  result  is  a  moder¬ 
ately  helpful  analysis,  though  it  does 
little  to  encourage  warmth  towards  the 
poem. 

The  Winter’s  Tale 

An  important  and  highly  suggestive 
contribution  is  John  Taylor’s  essay, 
‘The  Patience  of  The  Winter’s  Tale' 
{EIC).  Beginning  with  Autolycus  as 
part  of  a  tradition  of  pastoral  found 
in  works  like  the  Robin  Hood  plays 
and  so,  in  a  world  of  boisterous 
amorality,  a  complement  rather  than 
a  contrast  to  the  pastoral  world  he 
preys  on,  Taylor  questions  the  oddity 
of  the  exchange  of  clothes,  with 
Florizel  and  Autolycus  being  used  to 
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get  shepherd  and  clown  aboard  the 
ship.  This  leads  to  an  interpretation 
of  the  play’s  ‘peaks’  (Leontes’  jeal¬ 
ousy;  Polixenes’  rage;  the  quick 
flourishing  of  Perdita;  Leontes’  trans¬ 
port  in  the  final  scene)  in  order  to  try 
and  understand  the  lulls  and  the 
episode  in  question.  In  a  subtle 
exposition  (bringing  us  back  to 
looking  at  the  play  afresh  in  terms  of 
performance  rather  than  prior  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  completed  action),  Taylor 
shows  how  unexpected  these  four 
episodes  are  (not  just  the  first)  and 
how  each  event  makes  sense  after  it 
happens  even  though  we  have  no  way 
of  predicting  it.  ‘Patience’  is  used  in 
the  older  senr^e  of  ‘sufferance,  accept¬ 
ance  of  what  comes  in  time’,  and  as 


great  passion  is  submission  to  what 
comes  in  its  fullness,  so  the  play  seems 
to  say.  Believe  what  you  see  before 
you  when  you  see  a  wonder,  and  it  is 
yours.  In  this  sense,  the  audience  is 
patient  in  witnessing  the  later  part  of 
the  play:  it  practises  the  virtue  cele¬ 
brated  by  a  work  of  art  in  its  presence 
and  an  episode  like  the  Autolycus- 
Florizel  exchange  is  deliberately 
designed  to  ‘try  our  patience’:  ‘I 
realize  how  confident  I  am  of  a  pros¬ 
perous  outcome,  and  how  little  that 
confidence  has  to  do  with  the  hasty 
improvisations  being  represented  .  .  . 
that  things  work  out  wonderfully 
because  life  is  wonderful,  but  only  in 
time.’  This  is  a  provocative  piece  in 
the  best  sense. 
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English  Drama  1550-1660, 
Excluding  Shakespeare 
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1.  EDITIONS 

Undoubtedly  the  most  handsome 
tribute  of  the  year  to  any  dramatist  of 
this  period  has  been  Fredson  Bowers’ 
edition  of  Marlowe.^  The  publishers’ 
claim  that  ‘This  will  be  the  new  stand¬ 
ard  text,  resting  as  it  does  on  modern 
principles  of  biblio-textual  scholar¬ 
ship’  is  an  assertion  requiring  more 
support  than  the  accompanying  dis¬ 
abling  remark  that  the  editorial 
principles  are  those  ‘which  Professor 
Bowers  more  than  any  other  scholar 
has  established’.  However,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  extensive  dissent  from 
the  editor’s  more  modest  statement 
that  he  has  provided,  to  accompany 
modernized  editions  of  Marlowe,  ‘a 
more  specialized  edition  that  attempts 
to  provide  a  reading  text  in  critical 
old-spelling  form  yet  with  the  means 
furnished  to  enable  the  scholar  to 
recover  the  copy-text  originals  in 
convenient  manner’.  Just  and  proper 
tribute  is  paid  to  Tucker  Brooke’s 
edition  of  1910  (which  will  continue 
to  provide  the  standard  old-spelling 
text  for  most  scholarly  undergradu¬ 
ates,  no  doubt).  The  apparatus  is 
impressive,  though  the  observation 
that  from  it  ‘a  reader  may  reconstruct 
the  original  copy-text  in  almost  com- 
*  The  Complete  Works  of  Christopher 
Marlowe.  Ed.  by  Fredson  Bowers.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press.  Vol  1,  Dido, 
Tamburlaine,  The  Jew  of  Malta,  The  Mas¬ 
sacre  at  Paris,  pp.  xi  +  417.  £10;  Vol  2, 
Edward  II,  Doctor  Faustus,  The  First  Book  of 
Lucan,  Ovid’s  Elegies,  Hero  and  Leander, 
Miscellaneous  Pieces,  pp.  v-f542.  £11.  The 
set,  £18-50. 


plete  detail  save  for  the  conventional 
silent  alterations  of  details  of  purely 
typographical  interest’  surely  de¬ 
mands  too  much  trust  of  the  modern 
typographical  accuracy  here  assumed. 
The  edition  is  unusually  generous  in 
its  acknowledgment  of  past  elTorts  to 
edit  Marlowe;  it  may  indeed  be  too 
generous  to  nineteenth-century  edi¬ 
tors,  such  as  Oxberry,  but  is  punctili¬ 
ous  in  acknowledgment  of  R.  F. 
Welsh’s  admirable  thesis  on  The 
Printing  of  the  Early  Editions  of 
Marlowe’s  Plays  (University  Micro¬ 
films,  1964),  and  of  the  assistance 
from  editors  and  owners  of  texts  and 
copies  of  Marlowe’s  works,  both 
plays  and  verse.  It  is  certainly  dis¬ 
appointing  to  note  that  the  work  of 
Roma  Gill  on  Dr  Eaustus  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked,  when  else¬ 
where  the  historical  collation  suggests 
the  possibility  of  her  argument, 
briefly  presented,  being  largely  per¬ 
suasive.  Nevertheless,  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  this  edition  is  of  a  consider¬ 
able  nature;  the  text  offered  is  open 
to  criticism,  but  only  to  such  criticism 
as  may  be  sharpened  in  its  response  by 
knowledge  of  the  matters  involved. 
Editors  of  Marlowe’s  plays  will  need 
to  know  it. 

M.  L.  Wine’s  edition  of  Arden  of 
Faversham  is  an  interesting  publica¬ 
tion.^  First  appearing  under  the 
editorship  in  general  of  F.  D. 

^  The  Revels  Plays :  founder  editor,  Clifford 
Leech,  general  editor  F.  D.  Hoeniger,  The 
tragedy  of  Master  Arden  of  Faversham,  ed.  by 
M.  L.  Wine.  Methuen,  pp.  xcvi  +  180.  £3-50. 
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Hoeniger  it  fully  conforms  to  the 
standard  already  established  by  the 
Revels  Plays  editions.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  is  a  useful  essay  on  several 
counts ;  the  stage-history,  an  essential 
part  of  the  claim  which  this  series 
makes  on  practical  theatre  involve¬ 
ment,  is  well  detailed  and  up-to-date; 
the  critical  introduction  establishes 
reasons  why  this  play  evokes  varied 
and  continuous  criticism.  The  stage 
history  of  the  play  may  be  a  record  of 
disappointments,  but  the  frequency  of 
the  attempts  to  stage  the  play  is  some 
encouragement  for  the  future.  Of  the 
central  aspect  of  the  tragedy  Wine 
writes  ‘Men  like  Arden  do  not  article 
with  the  gods,  shake  the  fabric  of 
state,  or  attempt  to  go  beyond  good 
and  evil  to  embrace  tragedy  with 
heroic  defiance.  Nevertheless,  they 
often  wander,  haplessly  and  un- 
questioningly,  into  tragic  relation¬ 
ships  in  their  everyday  domestic 
affairs.  Even  with  its  display  of 
violently  savage  passions,  its  stark 
coincidences  and  miraculous  escapes, 
and  its  climactic  scene  of  cold¬ 
blooded  murder,  ‘realistic’  rather 
than  ‘melodramatic’  more  aptly  des¬ 
cribes  the  Arden  story.’  The  account 
of  class,  community  and  society  in 
sixteenth-century  England  is  worth 
fuller  study,  and  one  hopes  that 
Wine’s  edition  will  bring  the  genre  of 
‘domestic  homiletic  tragedy’  to  fresh, 
informed  attention.  Four  plays  in  the 
Revels  series  are  newly  reprinted,  and 
all  are  to  be  welcomed  both  for  their 
provision  of  scholarly  texts  and  the 
quality  of  their  criticism.^  An  enter- 

^  The  Revels  Plays.  The  Scottish  History  of 
James  the  Fourth,  by  Robert  Greene,  ed.  by 
Norman  Sanders,  pp.  lxiii+154.  A  Chaste 
Maid  in  Cheapside,  by  Thomas  Middleton, 
ed.  by  R.  B.  Parker,  pp.  lxvii+  162.  Philaster, 
or.  Love  lies  a-bleeding,  by  Francis  Beaumont 
and  John  Fletcher,  ed.  by  Andrew  Gurr.  pp. 
lxxxiv+  142.  The  Chronicle  History  of  Perkin 
Warbeck,  a  strange  truth,  by  John  Ford,  ed. 
by  Peter  Ure.  pp.  Ixxxix4-190.  Methuen. 
Paper  £1-20. 


prising  alignment  of  Jacobean  and 
Caroline  comedies  is  offered  in  R.  G. 
Lawrence’s  anthology.'*  He  chooses 
A  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One,  The 
Witch  of  Edmonton  and  A  Jovial  Crew. 
Of  the  first  two  plays  the  editor 
observes  that  they  are  ‘immediate 
commentaries  on  aspects  of  Jacobean 
society;  prejudice,  acquisitiveness, 
ruthlessness,  preoccupations  with 
money  and  related  status  symbols, 
especially  in  connection  with  marri¬ 
age.’  A  Jovial  Crew,  on  the  other 
hand,  looks  back  ‘nostalgically,  not 
to  the  cynicism  of  London  of  1606  or 
the  cruelty  of  Edmonton  of  1621,  but 
to  a  pastoral  Elizabethan  society.’ 
Tetsumaro  Hayashi  has  provided  us 
with  a  model  edition  of  an  Elizabeth¬ 
an  dramatic  text.^  If  it  is  not  clear  why 
he  refers  to  Greg’s  edition  of 
Henslowe’s  Diary  rather  than  to  the 
later  edition  by  Foakes  and  Rickert  it 
may  be  because  he  is  dealing  with  a 
text  made  available  by  Greg  in  Two 
Elizabethan  Abridgements.  The  liter¬ 
ary  and  bibliographical  introductions 
are  commendably  brief,  and  the 
annotations  of  Orlando  Furioso  suc¬ 
cinctly  sufficient.  This  is  a  satisfying 
addition  to  a  useful  series  of  studies. 
Contributions  to  other  established 
series  include  C.  G.  Fetter’s  edition  of 
Eastward  Ho!  and  Keith  Walker’s 
edition  of  Doctor  Faustus.^  The 
Scolar  Press  reprints  have  put  us  all 

*  Everyman’s  University  Library  No  146. 
Jacobean  and  Caroline  Comedies,  ed.  by 
R.  G.  Lawrence.  Dent.  pp.  xiv-|-241.  £2-50, 
paper  £1-25. 

^  A  textual  study  of  Robert  Greene’s 
‘Orlando  Furioso’  with  an  Elizabethan  text,  by 
Tetsumaro  Hayashi.  (Ball  State  monograph 
number  21);  Indiana,  Ball  State  University, 
pp.  viii  +  92.  Not  for  sale. 

*  The  new  Mermaids.  Eastward  Ho!  by 
Ben  Jonson,  George  Chapman,  John 
Marston,  ed  by  C.  G.  Better.  Tonbridge: 
Benn.  pp.  xlvii+139.  £1-25.  Paperback  80p. 
Fountainwell  Drama  Texts.  Doctor  Faustus, 
by  Christopher  Marlowe,  ed  by  Keith 
Walker.  Edinburgh:  Oliver  &  Boyd.  pp. 
7+119.  £2.  Paperback  85p. 
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in  their  debt  by  providing  facsimile 
texts  of  two  masques  by  Thomas 
Campion,  Beaumont’s  The  Knight  of 
the  Burning  Pestle,  Middleton’s  The 
Changeling,  and  Shirley’s  The  Lady  of 
Pleasured 

Two  series  in  the  Salzburg  Studies  in 
English  Literature  have  turned  to  the 
fruitful  task  of  editing  plays.®  Texts  of 
two  university  Latin  plays  have  been 
supplied,  Philip  Parsons’  Atalanta  and 
Thomas  Atkinson’s  Homo,  supported 
by  translations  and  commentary; 
these  are  contributions  to  Elizabethan 
Studies.  Jay  Louis  Funston  has  pro¬ 
vided,  in  Jacobean  Drama  Studies,  a 
text  of  George  Wilde’s  Love’s  Hospi¬ 
tal.  The  translations  are  described  as 
‘literal’  rather  than  ‘free’;  Wilde’s 
play  is  embellished  with  depictions  of 
‘A  reconstruction  of  the  stage  and 
auditorium  for  the  production  of 

^  The  masque  at  Lord  Hay's  marriage,  by 
Thomas  Campion  (facsimile  of  first  edition, 
London,  J.  Windet  for  J.  Brown,  1607):  pp. 
48.  1  illustration;  music.  £2-75.  Paperback 
£1-75.  The  masque  at  the  Earl  of  Somerset’s 
marriage,  by  Thomas  Campion  (facsimile  of 
first  edition,  London,  W.  Allde  for  L.  Lisle, 
1614):  pp.  36;  music.  £2.75  Paperback,  £1.75. 
The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  by  Francis 
Beaumont  (facsimile  of  first  edition,  London, 
W.  Burre,  1613j:  pp.  81.  £2-25.  Paperback 
£1-25.  The  lady  of  pleasure,  by  James  Shirley 
(facsimile  of  first  edition,  London,  T.  Coates 
for  A.  Crooke  and  W.  Cooke,  1637):  pp. 
78.  £2-50.  Paperback  £1-25  The  changeling, 
by  Thomas  Middleton  and  William  Rowley 
(facsimile  of  first  edition,  London,  Humphrey 
Moseley,  1653):  pp.  74.  £2-50.  Paperback 
£1-50.  All,  Menston:  Scolar  Press. 

®  Salzburg  studies  in  English  literature, 
under  the  direction  of  Erwin  Stiirzl: 
Elizabethan  Studies, ed.  J.Hogg;  vol  16.  Two 
university  Eatin  plays:  Philip  Parsons’ 
Atalanta  and  Thomas  Atkinson’s  Homo. 
Texts  by  William  E.  Mahaney  and  Walter  K. 
Sherwin;  translations  by  Walter  K.  Sherwin, 
Jay  Freeman  and  Eve  Parrish;  introductions 
and  notes  by  William  E.  Mahaney.  pp.  ii  + 
191.  Jacobean  drama  studies,  ed.  by  J.  Hogg, 
vol.  13.  A  critical  edition  of  Love's  Hospital, 
by  George  Wilde,  ed.  by  Jay  Louis  Funston. 
pp.lxix+ 143.  Salzburg:  Institutfiir  Englische 
Sprache  und  Literatur,  Universitat  Salzburg. 
Not  for  sale. 


Love’s  Hospital  in  the  hall  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Oxford,  August  30, 
1636’  and  of  two  pages  of  manuscript. 
Both  volumes  are  to  be  welcomed; 
they  are  examples  of  research  in  a 
territory  which  few  can  claim  to  know 
with  any  familiarity,  and  where  much 
remains  to  be  explored. 

2.  THEATRE  STUDIES 
The  few  articles  which  may  be 
summarized  under  this  heading  are 
none  the  less  indicative  of  certain 
forms  of  enquiry.  Herbert  Berry  has 
contributed  a  well-documented  sequel 
on  the  topic  of  ‘The  Boar’s  Head 
Again’.®  He  gives  dense  details  of  the 
geographical  situation  of  the  inn, 
speculative  measurements  for  the 
yard  and  stage,  and  a  later  history  of 
the  site — now  mostly  filled  by  Crom¬ 
lech  House  and  United  Standard 
House.  The  only  vivid  Elizabethan 
presence  now  remaining  is  the  adja¬ 
cent  Petticoat  Lane  market.  In  the 
same  volume  T.  J.  King  writes  a  short 
summary  of  his  book  on  Shakespeare¬ 
an  Staging  1599-1642,  and  emphasises 
the  few  and  simple  requirements 
which  are  absolutely  essential  for 
staging  any  play  by  Shakespeare;  he 
argues  against  speculation  about 
complex,  elaborate  staging  or  use  of 
scenic  devices  by  Shakespeare’s  com¬ 
pany;  in  a  wide-ranging  essay  on  ‘The 
Mannerist  Stage  of  Comic  Detach¬ 
ment’  George  R.  Kernodle  touches  on 
many  issues  of  moment  for  the  study 
of  drama  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Michael  Shapiro  considers  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  composition  of  audiences 
at  Blackfriars  and  at  Paul’s  in  ‘Audi¬ 
ence  vs  Dramatist  in  Jonson’s  Epicoene 
and  Other  Plays  of  the  Children’s 
Troupes’  (ELR).  Despite  the  fact  that 
Shapiro  admits  that  it  is  impossible  to 
analyse  the  audience  make-up,  he 

^  Elizabethan  Theatre  HI,  ed.  and  with  an 
introduction  by  David  Galloway.  University 
of  Waterloo :  Macmillan,  pp.  xvi+ 149.  £4'50. 
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presses  on  with  the  task  of  doing  so, 
citing  appeals  and  reproofs  by  drama¬ 
tists  as  evidence  that  the  audiences 
were  active  and  potentially  disruptive 
(‘those  members  of  the  upper  classes 
who  felt  their  social  status  to  be 
precarious’).  Furthermore,  Shapiro 
proposes  the  gallants  in  Epicoene  as 
Jonson’s  ‘flattering  representation  of 
the  Whitefriars  audience’.  The  article 
adds  nothing  to  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  and  fails 
to  argue  against  the  objections  to 
using  plays  like  Epicoene  as  direct 
evidence  of  the  social  and  intellectual 
character  of  the  audience  at  a 
particular  playhouse.  J.  B.  Streett’s 
article  {NQ)  “The  Durability  of  Boy 
Actors,”  is  an  interesting  and  persuas¬ 
ive  piece  of  research  arguing  that  it  is 
mistaken  to  assume,  with  Richard 
David  who  followed  T.  W.  Baldwin, 
that  there  was  a  set  age  for  a  boy 
actor  to  give  up  playing  women’s 
parts,  or  that  a  twenty-four-year-old 
actor  played  a  woman.  Streett  con¬ 
siders  the  baptismal  records  and 
careers  of  the  two  boy  actors, 
Ezekiel  Fenn  and  Theophilus  Bird, 
who  apparently  provide  the  entire 
evidence  for  Baldwin’s  case.  Streett 
shows  that  it  is  probable  that  Fenn 
was  baptised  in  1620,  he  is  recorded 
as  having  played  a  woman  in  1635, 
and  a  man  in  1639.  Bird  was  born, 
Streett  conjectures,  in  1608:  he 
perhaps  played  a  woman  in  1625, 
certainly  in  1630,  started  playing  men 
in  1635.  Working  from  G.  E.  Bentley’s 
Jacobean  and  Caroline  Stage,  Streett 
argues  that  Fenn  was  fifteen  when  he 
played  a  woman,  nineteen  when  he 
began  playing  men;  Bird  was  between 
seventeen  and  twenty-one  when  he 
played  a  woman.  The  crucial  issue  is 
the  1658  Q  of  The  Witch  of  Edmonton 
in  which  both  actors  are  named; 
Baldwin  thought  the  text  derived 
from  copy  used  in  a  1621  perform¬ 
ance;  Bentley  shows  it  to  have  been 


based  on  a  revival,  so  that  no  case 
remains  for  connecting  Fenn  or  Bird 
with  performances  in  1621,  or  for 
arguing  that  either  acted  at  the  Cock¬ 
pit  when  they  were  about  ten 
(Baldwin’s  assertion)  or  that  either  was 
still  acting  women  at  twenty-four.  If 
Streett’s  conclusions  about  the  bap¬ 
tismal  records  are  right,  his  con¬ 
clusion  is  persuasive  that,  on  this 
evidence,  all  we  can  say  about  Bird 
and  Fenn  is  that  they  played  women 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty-one,  and  that  their  careers  are 
slender  evidence  for  any  large  gener¬ 
alizations  about  the  ages  of  boys 
acting  women  and  the  age  at  which 
they  stopped  doing  so. 

David  Whitmarsh-Knight  in  ‘The 
Second  Blackfriars :  the  Globe  in¬ 
doors’  (77V)  takes  up  several  practical 
matters  concerning  the  internal 
dimensions  of  this  theatre.  Finding 
that  the  stage  of  ‘the  indoor  theatre  of 
the  Kings  Men  is  almost  identical  to 
the  stage  of  the  summer  house’  he 
points  out  that  ‘Plays  like  Philaster 
and  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  which  were 
performed  at  both  the  Globe  and  the 
Second  Blackfriars,  could  have  been 
transformed  from  one  theatre  to  the 
other  with  no  reblocking  or  other 
major  changes  which  would  have 
been  necessary  had  the  stages  been 
markedly  different  in  size.’  (One 
assumes  that  ‘transformed’  means 
‘transferred’).  He  concludes  that  ‘we 
are  left  with  the  final  suggestion  that 
the  English  tradition  of  internal 
theatrical  measurements  was  indigen¬ 
ous,  not  dependent  upon  Vitruvian 
thought.  Therefore,  any  later  Italian 
influence  upon  Jones  blended  pre¬ 
cisely  with  the  indigenous  tradition, 
and  that  blend  was  the  pattern  for 
later  indoor  theatres.  In  conclusion, 
although  the  Second  Blackfriars  was 
rectangular,  symbolically  it  could  be 
thought  of  as  “the  Globe  indoors”.’ 
In  an  extensive,  well-documented  and 
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usefully  illustrated  article  John 
Freehafer  has  written  on  ‘Perspective 
scenery  and  the  Caroline  playhouses’ 
{TN).  The  subject  has  been  well 
studied  and  frequently  commented 
upon.  This  article  is  valuable  for  its 
account  of  the  problems  encountered 
by  previous  scholars  and  other 
writers,  and  for  its  claim  that  Thomas 
Nabbes’s  ‘straightforward,  contemp¬ 
orary,  and  strongly  attested  state¬ 
ments  show  that  Hannibal  and  Scipio 
was  produced  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury 
Lane  in  1635  with  five  sets  of  perspec¬ 
tive  scenery  which  were  changed 
between  the  acts.’  Freehafer  makes 
excellent  use  of  the  Worcester  College 
archives.  He  demonstrates  that  the 
1639  plan  ‘is  the  earliest  known  plan 
for  an  English  theatre  with  a  perman¬ 
ent  proscenium  arch  and  specific 
accommodations  for  changeable  scen¬ 
ery.  Thus,  it  stands  between  the 
Cockpit-in-Court  of  1630,  which  had 
no  permanent  proscenium  or  pro¬ 
vision  for  scenery,  and  the  Restora¬ 
tion  playhouses  with  their  permanent 
proscenia  and  special  “houses”  for 
scenery.’  Freehafer  concludes  that 
‘there  was  a  great  interest  in  the  use 
of  perspective  scenery  in  plays  during 
the  decade  preceding  the  closing  of 
the  theatres,  and  such  scenery  was 
mounted  with  some  frequency  in 
Caroline  playhouses.  In  addition,  the 
influence  of  Inigo  Jones  reached  far 
beyond  the  court  circles  to  which 
some  commentators  have  striven  to 
confine  it  and  brought  the  influence 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  to  bear 
upon  the  stagecraft  and  theatre 
building  of  his  own  age,  as  well  as  of 
the  Restoration.’  It  remains  a  matter 
of  some  surprise  that  the  theatre  in 
England  in  the  decade  before  1640 
should  remain  so  open  to  debate  on 
such  practical  matters;  perhaps  the 
subject  is  too  little  studied.  The 
products  of  that  lively  era  are  cer¬ 
tainly  too  little  performed. 


3,  BOOKS  AND  ARTICLES 
A  most  useful  volume  has  been  pro¬ 
vided,  by  a  team  of  experienced 
contributors,  on  the  range  of  drama 
produced  in  England  between  about 
1580  and  the  arrival  of  Shakespeare  as 
a  recognised  dramatist.^®  The  main 
playwrights  surveyed  are  Marlowe, 
Greene,  Kyd,  Nashe,  Lyly,  Peele  and 
Lodge,  together  with  sections  on 
anonymous  plays  and  some  other 
dramatists.  The  investigation  covers 
about  forty-five  years  of  criticism,  and 
is  organized  systematically  by  atten¬ 
tion  to  biography,  criticism  of  indi¬ 
vidual  plays,  discussion  of  editions, 
analysis  of  themes,  and  is  well 
indexed ;  minor  dramatists  are  accom¬ 
modated  in  a  well-planned  annotated 
bibliography.  This  is  an  excellent 
scholarly  aid,  and  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  its  accuracy,  range  of 
reference  and  response  to  need.  Of 
course,  there  are  omissions  (D.  J. 
Gordon’s  account  of  Chapman’s  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Hero  and  Leander  ought 
to  have  been  recorded,  for  instance); 
but  the  intention  is  largely  conceived 
and  generally  realized.  Robert  S. 
Knapp’s  "Horestes:  the  uses  of 
revenge’  (ELH)  argues  that  ‘It  is  a 
play  that  its  first  audience  might 
easily  have  applied  to  contemporary 
events’.  The  argument  depends  upon 
the  reasonable  view  that  Horestes  was 
a  Shrovetide  play  in  1567-8,  and  upon 
the  possible  reference  to  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  1567. 
Among  the  necessary  propositions 
are  that  the  key  to  the  activity  in  the 
play  is  the  role  of  the  Vice,  and  the 
proposal  that  ‘where  the  doctrine  of 
revenge  in  Horestes  is  complex,  its 
politics  of  deposition  are  simplistic’. 
The  article  is  notably  subtle  in  its 

The  Predecessors  of  Shakespeare :  a 
survey  and  bibliography  of  recent  studies  in 
English  Renaissance  drama.  Ed.  by  Terence 
P.  Logan  and  Denzell  S.  Smith;  advisory 
editor,  Alfred  Harbage.  Lincoln:  Nebraska 
UP.  pp.  xjv  +  348.  $15. 
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disposition,  as  in  the  observation  that 
‘It  is  the  interplay  between  the 
universal  and  the  paired  particulars 
in  fiction  and  life  that  constitutes  the 
real  value  and  delight  of  art.  We 
cheapen  even  a  play  like  Horestes  by 
reducing  this  dialectic  to  a  mere 
political  association’.  Werner  Senn’s 
‘Robert  Greene’s  handling  of  source 
material  in  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar 
Bungay'  (ES)  examines  the  ‘transmut¬ 
ation  of  source  material  into  a 
dramatic  structure’;  it  explores  the 
common  belief  of  a  two-plot  struc¬ 
ture,  and  comments  on  the  handling 
of  character,  human  relationships  and 
the  established  motifs.  Senn’s  analysis 
involves  ‘purposeful  selection  of 
events  and  reduction  of  personae’, 
‘Individualisation  and  development 
of  character,  establishment  of  rela¬ 
tionships’,  ‘Expansion  of  episodes 
into  coherent  extended  actions’ ;  there 
is  also  a  practical  discussion  of 
‘scenic  presentation’.  Albert  R. 
Braunmiller  plumbs  ‘The  serious 
comedy  of  Greene’s  James  IV'  (ELK) 
commending  Greene’s  ‘organising 
this  sort  of  multiple  parallel  among 
diverse  activities  and  tropes’,  his 
probing  ‘the  relationship  between 
dramatic  illusion  and  the  dual  reali¬ 
ties  represented  by  the  theatre  audi¬ 
ence  and  the  stage  audience’  so  that 
‘the  receding  realities’  of  the  play 
‘persuade  the  audience  of  conflicting 
and  even  contradictory  ontologies’; 
Greene  has  ‘created  a  complicated 
and  rewarding  balance  between  rival 
claims  that  love  has  fled  the  earth  and 
that  it  cures  and  reconciles  all 
passionate  excess’.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Braunmiller  appears  to  see  no 
contradiction  in  claiming  all  this  and 
in  admitting  that  the  play  has  ‘flaws 
of  haste,  incomplete  development  and 
unsatisfactory  amalgamation  of  liter¬ 
ary  forms’.  If  it  has  such  flaws  what 
force  can  such  verbs  as  ‘organize’ 
have  in  describing  Greene’s  achieve¬ 


ment?  The  article  itself,  perhaps, 
exhibits  conflicting  ontologies’.  There 
are  a  few  signs  that  the  drama  of  the 
earliest  part  of  the  Elizabethan 
achievement  is  likely  to  receive  fresh 
attention.  Philip  Dust  in  ‘The  theme 
of  “Kinde”  in  Gorboduc'  is  anxious  to 
demonstrate  that  his  subject  ‘the  first 
important  English  classical  tragedy, 
is  not  only,  as  so  many  critics  have 
pointed  out,  a  play  about  the  themes 
of  fate,  counselship,  succession  to  the 
English  throne,  and  revenge,  but, 
true  to  its  classical  heritage,  a  play 
about  “kinde”.’  This  contribution  to 
Elizabethan  Studies  12  (Salzburg 
Studies  series)  is  welcome;  it  is  well 
researched  and  documented — so  is 
the  accompanying  essay  on  ‘Die 
reimtechnik  im  Elisabethanischen 
Versdrama’  by  Klaus-D.  Fehse,  in  the 
same  volume.  William  B.  Toole 
resorts  to  a  daring  title  in  his  account 
of  ‘The  aesthetics  of  scatology  in 
Gammer  Gur ton’s  Needle’  {ELN),  but 
comes  to  an  altogether  predictable 
and  familiar  conclusion  that  ‘One  of 
the  best  ways  to  appreciate  the  overall 
level  of  artistry  in  this  drama  is  to  set 
it  beside  Roister  Doister.'  One  won¬ 
ders,  sometimes,  if  the  critic  has  ever 
seen  both  plays  performed  in  the 
appropriate  setting  of  an  Elizabethan 
grammar  school.  Writing  about 
‘Tamburlaine’s  sufferings’  ( YES) 
Alexander  Leggatt  treads  a  rather 
well-trodden  track  in  arguing  that 
Marlowe  dramatizes  Tamburlaine’s 
progressively  bleak  pursuit  of  insati¬ 
able  desires;  for  him,  ‘to  act  is  to 
suffer,  for  the  action  never  achieves 
its  goal’.  Peter  F.  Mallany  comments 
on  the  way  in  which  Marlowe, 
Webster  and  Kyd  introduce  the 
Knights  of  Malta  as  a  means  of 
indicating  a  certain  historical  mo¬ 
ment  wherein  religious  ideals  are 
contrasted  with  the  hypocrisy  of 
religious  institutions  fallen  on  darker 
days.  In  the  later  playwrights. 
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Mallany  argues  in  ‘The  Knights  of 
Malta  in  Renaissance  Drama’  (NM), 
specifically  Fletcher  in  The  Knight  of 
Malta  and  Massinger  in  The  Maid  of 
Honour  there  is  no  comparable  inter¬ 
est  in  history;  the  Knights  provide  ‘a 
pseudo-religious  core  around  which 
an  intricate  series  of  complications  is 
structured’.  Charles  G.  Masinton  has 
written  a  straightforward  account  of 
the  theme  of  damnation  in  Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine ,  Jew  of  Malta,  Edward  II 
and  Dr  Faustus,  in  his  book  Christo¬ 
pher  Marlowe’s  Tragic  VisionH  This 
is  a  vigorously  written  thematic  study 
of  the  major  plays,  treated  separately, 
and  discussed  with  a  sensible  ortho¬ 
doxy  which  nevertheless  induces  a 
certain  restlessness  in  the  reader, 
partly  because  of  an  inevitable  ten¬ 
dency  which  such  an  approach  must 
have  towards  over-simplification  and 
away  from  theatrical  meanings;  but 
partly  also  from  a  rather  insistent 
claim  for  unanimity  in  the  endings, 
and  meanings,  of  the  plays:  ‘the 
remarkable  point  about  these  various 
images  of  fire  and  burning  is  that  they 
represent  the  perfectly  appropriate 
retribution  for  the  immoderate  appe¬ 
tites  each  protagonist  has  whole¬ 
heartedly  indulged’.  There  may  be 
agreement  that  the  endings  are  alike 
in  that  they  involve  images  of  fire  and 
burning,  but  surely  not  that  the 
dramatic  effect,  the  significance,  of 
such  images  is  straightforward  and 
unvarying.  Pauline  Honderich’s  ar¬ 
ticle  on  ‘John  Calvin  and  Dr  Faustus' 
(MFR)  explores  pre-Marlovian 
drama,  Medwall’s  Nature  (1500)  pro¬ 
viding  a  humane  moderate  view 
against  which  the  stern  Calvinist 
position  of  Woodes  in  his  Conflict  of 
Conscience  (1570-81)  offers  a  signifi¬ 
cant  contrast.  In  that  play  the  hero  is 

“  Christopher  Marlowe’s  Tragic  Vision,  by 
Charles  G.  Masinton.  Athens,  Ohio:  Ohio 
UP.  pp.  ix+168.  $8. 


presented  as  a  victim  of  predestined 
depravity  but  is  exhorted  by  his 
friends  as  though  he  were  a  creature  of 
free  and  efficacious  will;  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  constructive  moral  incent¬ 
ives,  as  this  play  shows,  is  a  dilemma 
for  those  influenced  by  Calvinism. 
Marlowe’s  hero  finds  God  stern  and 
harsh,  perversely  quoting  selectively 
from  Romans  and  John,  exhibiting 
perverse  pride  in  his  unique  deprav¬ 
ity;  but  Marlowe  is  not  a  pastor  or 
theologian  like  Woodes,  and  Dr 
Faustus  is  not  Wager’s  The  Longer 
thou  Livest  (1559)  where  the  audience 
is  invited  to  exult  in  the  spectacle  of 
predestined  depravity  meeting  its 
doom.  In  the  final  scene  of  Dr  Faustus 
Miss  Honderich  sees  Marlowe  calling 
up  and  setting  against  each  other 
images  both  of  the  benevolent  God  of 
the  Catholic  dispensation  and  of  the 
harsh  and  revengeful  God  of  the 
Calvinists.  She  points  out  that  the 
chief  topics  of  disputation  in 
Marlowe’s  Cambridge  would  have 
been  those  raised  by  Calvinism:  free 
will,  grace,  justification,  rigidly  held 
by  Calvinists,  disputed  by  moderate 
Anglicans.  So  in  Dr  Faustus  we  are  to 
see  a  successful  juxtaposition  of 
Calvinist  and  Anglican  positions  on 
this  ‘case  of  conscience’,  a 
juxta-position  which  is  in  itself 
evidence  of  a  measure  of  artistic 
detachment  from  both  positions.  Dr 
Faustus  then  appears  a  dialectical 
work  in  which  the  profoundly  moving 
quality  of  human  despair  is  dramatic¬ 
ally  realized,  and  fiercely  juxtaposed 
to  the  violent  Calvinist  idea  of 
destiny.  So  Miss  Honderich  con¬ 
cludes  ‘considered  against  this  theo¬ 
logical  background  Faustus’  para¬ 
lysed  inability  to  save  himself  loses 
some  of  its  Hamlet-like  incompre¬ 
hensibility  but  assumes  in  its  place 
something  of  the  ineluctable  fatality 
of  Greek  tragedy.’  This  is  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  view  of  Marlowe  which 
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sees  him  as  essentially  a  dialectical 
playwright,  concerned  to  give  theatri¬ 
cal  expression  to  conflicting  ideas  and 
attitudes,  to  present  alternatives,  to 
raise  questions.  Gerard  H.  Cox  III  in 
‘Marlowe’s  Doctor  Faust  us  and  “Sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost’”  (HLQ) 
touches  on  some  the  concerns  of  the 
preceding  article  but  would  dissent 
from  its  conclusion  most  emphatic¬ 
ally.  Cox  argues  that  the  play  does  not 
present  us  with  an  equivocal  spect¬ 
acle.  Christian  doctrine  is  ‘the  very 
stuff  of  Doctor  Faustus'  but  Marlowe’s 
‘own  attitude  toward  that  doctrine  is 
much  less  important  than  the  dramat¬ 
ic  use  he  makes  of  it.’  For  Cox  the 
play’s  essential  drama  is  not  in  the 
quality  of  debate  and  judgment  so 
much  as  in  the  certainty  of  the  out¬ 
come.  Once  Faustus  has  expressed  his 
inability  to  repent  all  he  can  do  ‘is 
realize  his  own  predicament.  In  one 
sense,  of  course,  his  realization  is 
explicitly  didactic,  but  insofar  as  his 
awareness  grows  quite  literally  out  of 
a  race  against  time,  it  is  highly 
dramatic.’  Cox  concludes  that  ‘Far 
from  there  being  a  conflict  between 
doctrine  and  dramatic  thrust  in 
Doctor  Faustus,  doctrine  underpins 
and  directs  dramatic  thrust.  Only  the 
failure  to  define  accurately  the  doc¬ 
trine  informing  the  dramatic  action 
has  made  the  two  seem  at  odds.’  In 
the  task  of  definition  the  sins  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  are  important;  ‘the 
play  shows  us  the  spectacle  of  a  sinful 
man  gradually  transformed  into  a 
hardened  sinner,  and  in  working  out 
Faustus’  sins  in  terms  of  a  progressive 
committing  of  the  six  sins  against  the 
Holy  Ghcst,  Marlowe  makes  it  clear 
that  Faustus  is  a  grievous  sinner.  Any 
one  of  the  sins  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  held  sufficient  for  dam¬ 
nation,  and  Faustus  commits  not  one 
but  all  six,  and  most  of  them  not  once 
but  repeatedly.’  Alexander  Leggatt’s 
book  Citizen  Comedy  in  the  Age  of 


Shakespeare^'^  has  as  its  organizing 
principle  a  number  of  topics  common 
to  comedies  in  the  period  1585-1625. 
Successive  chapters  deal  with  the 
treatment  of,  for  example,  city 
worthies  and  city  villains,  the  prodi¬ 
gal,  money  and  land,  chaste  maids 
and  whores.  A  wide  range  of  plays  is 
invoked,  of  all  comic  kinds  from 
Heywood  to  Jonson,  from  the  Red 
Bull  to  Blackfriars,  and  with  no 
particular  concern  for  chronology. 
An  important  deliberate  limitation  is 
the  exclusion  of  plays  not  set  in 
England,  and  the  admission  of  only 
one  play  by  Shakespeare,  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor.  Leggatt’s  concern, 
as  this  outline  suggests,  is  with  the 
way  the  plays  depict  contemporary 
social  issues  and  practical  matters. 
There  is  also  a  concern  to  emphasize 
the  ‘rich  varied  background  provided 
by  lesser  writers’  which  is  successfully 
achieved  with  many  references  to 
minor  works,  as  general  background 
to  the  focus  on  such  confirmed 
favourites  as  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old 
Debts,  Eastward  Ho  or  The  Dutch 
Courtesan.  The  discussion  of  the 
varying  ways  in  which  issues  such  as 
prostitution  or  property  appear,  is 
sensible  and  restrained,  and  is  perhaps 
more  useful  for  its  width  and  range 
rather  than  for  the  force  or  freshness 
of  its  conclusions;  equally,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  specific  passages  in  the 
plays  is  clear  and  helpful,  though  the 
approach  tends  to  subdue  concern 
with  imaginative  and  dramatic  power 
(or  the  absence  of  both)  and  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  attitude  to  the  given 
topics  handled.  There  is  a  good  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  treatment  of  city  worthies 
and  city  villains,  and  the  book  as  a 
whole  provides  a  useful  introduction 
to  a  play  as  topically  allusive,  as 

Citizen  Comedy  in  the  Age  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  by  Alexander  Leggatt.  Toronto  and 
Buffalo:  Toronto  UP,  London  OUP.  pp. 
x+167.  £4-80. 
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densely  local,  and  as  complex  in 
parodic  intentions  as  Eastward  Ho.  It 
is  a  pity  that  such  plays  as  Volpone 
and  Measure  for  Measure  are  deliber¬ 
ately  excluded  (because  they  are  not 
set  in  England)  since  they  might  have 
added  much  to  the  account  of  con¬ 
temporary  social  attitudes,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  there  is  no  discussion 
of  political  attitudes  as  reflected  in 
the  comedy  of  the  age,  or  of  the 
political  significance  of  the  city  itself. 

Clifford  Leech,  in  the  volume 
Elizabethan  Theatre  HI,  writes  with 
vigour  and  humour  on  Westward 
Ho,  Eastward  Ho  and  Northward 
Ho,  in  ‘Three  Times  Ho  and  a 
Brace  of  Widows:  Some  Plays 
for  the  Private  Theatre’,  though 
the  essay  might  have  been  sharpened 
by  attention  to  one  focused  argument 
about  widows.  There  is  a  good  point 
early  on,  which  emphasizes  that 
Dekker  and  Webster  in  Westward  Ho 
‘modified  the  old  “journeying”  play, 
which  went  back  as  far  as  the  dram¬ 
atic  romances  that  Sidney  made  fun 
of  in  his  Apology,  by  making  the 
journey  the  smallest  conceivable  one, 
from  London  to  Brentford,  and  insist¬ 
ing  on  the  unchangeable  mores  of  the 
main  characters,  the  essential  un¬ 
changeability  of  their  situation;  the 
old  journeying  play,  like  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  could  lead  to  a 
genuine  change  of  heart.’  Michael  C. 
Andrews  suggests  that  we  should  read 
Mhe  Isle  of  Gulls  as  Travesty’  (YES). 
He  draws  attention  to  the  main 
source  of  the  play,  Sidney’s  Arcadia, 
and  shows  by  relevant  quotation 
Day’s  use  of  Sidney’s  courtly  heroic 
and  idealized  world  as  a  subject  for 
base  and  vulgar  mockery.  Those  who 
have  sought  to  excuse  this  element  in 
the  play,  by  supposing  that  its  main 
purpose  was  social  and  political 
satire  of  the  early  Jacobean  court, 
may  well  feel  that  if  Andrews’  argu¬ 
ment  is  accepted,  and  the  play  is  to  be 


read  as  a  travesty  of  Sidney,  it  had 
better  not  be  read  at  all.  However, 
this  article  usefully  records  the  main 
borrowings  from  The  Arcadia,  which 
are  of  course  substantial.  In  discuss¬ 
ing  ‘Tourneur’s  artificial  noon’ 
(MLQ)  B.  J.  Layman  considers  that 
Vindice  ‘vertiginously’  combines  the 
extremes  of  his  chaste  sister  and 
corrupted  mother  so  that  the  play’s 
design,  expressing  a  vision  of  the 
triumph  of  death,  ‘enables  Tourneur 
to  unleash  the  righteous  fury  of  a 
Savonarola,  the  virtuosic  cruelty  of  a 
Cesare  Borgia  and  the  self-regarding 
defamatory  satire  of  an  Aretino’;  in 
short,  ‘what  may  seem  hyperbole  is 
helped  by  its  matrix  of  image  and 
incident  to  resonate  with  eschatol¬ 
ogy’. 

A  number  of  comments  on  source 
studies  and  identifications  may  con¬ 
veniently  be  summarized  here,  to¬ 
gether  with  authorship  problems. 
Samuel  Schuman  (MP)  considers  that 
Alciati’s  emblem  book  (1531,  fre¬ 
quently  reprinted)  provided  Marlowe 
with  the  source  for  the  image  in 
Marlowe’s  Jew  of  Malta,  ‘Occasion’s 
bald  behind’.  D.  J.  Lake  writes  on 
‘Shares  of  Middleton  and  Others  in 
A  Yorkshire  Tragedy'  (N&Q),  notic¬ 
ing  the  coincidence  of  rare  con¬ 
tracted  forms  in  The  Eamily  of  Love 
and  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy  and  further 
parallels  with  Middleton  on  the 
larger  scale  of  nameless  characters 
and  the  Christian  scheme  of  tragedy. 
Lake  proposes  that  Wilkins  wrote  the 
last  part  of  scene  three,  the  verse  in 
scene  four  and  all  scene  five.  Middle- 
ton,  naturally,  provides  many  other 
contentious  areas  of  scholarly  dis¬ 
cussion.  T.  H.  Howard-Hill  discusses 
the  line  ‘2.  heer’s  Libbards  Bane’  in 
the  second  song  of  The  Witch 
(‘“Lizards  Braine”  in  Middleton’s 
The  Witch'  (N&Q)).  J.  M.  Nosworthy 
in  an  appendix  to  his  book  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Occasional  Plays  prefers 
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Davenant’s  1674  emendation  of 
‘Lizard’s  braine’.  Howard-Hill  dis¬ 
agrees,  even  though  lines  1986  and 
1990  of  The  Witch  have  the  phrase 
‘Lizards  braine’.  He  believes  that  the 
song’s  source,  in  line  189  of  Jonson’s 
Masque  of  Queens,  which  is  ‘Libbards 
bane’,  confirms  that  Ralph  Crane 
accurately  followed  his  copy  when  he 
transcribed  the  song,  whatever  his 
reliability  elsewhere  in  the  text. 
Antony  Covatta  suggests  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  The  Dutch  Courtesan  Il.ii. 
10-18  from  A  Mad  World  My  Masters 
Li.  149-59  (N&Q);  the  precise  dating 
of  the  two  plays  remains,  however, 
uncertain.  Richard  Levin  seeks  to 
confirm  that  Quomodo’s  name  in 
Michaelmas  Term  referred,  as  R.  C. 
Bald  suggested,  to  an  actual  man 
named  ‘How’  {N&Q).  Two  instances 
of  the  juxtaposition  of  ‘Quomodo’ 
and  ‘How’  occur  in  Michaelmas  Term, 
and  this  also  happens  in  Epicoene  and 
The  Staple  of  News,  where  the  Oxford 
editors  note  that  a  personal  reference 
is  intended,  signalled  by  italic  type 
and  setting  the  word  apart  by  a 
comma.  Levin  believes  the  Jonson 
instances  confirm  Middleton’s  inten¬ 
tion.  Among  comments  on  earlier 
drama  may  be  indicated  Donald 
Edge’s  article  on  ‘The  source  of  some 
Latin  lines  in  Lyly’s  Endymion’  {N&Q) 
which  identifies  William  Lyly’s  Latin 
poem  ‘Carmen  de  Moribus’  in  A 
Short  Introduction  of  English  Gram¬ 
mar  (1567)  as  the  source  of  lines  38-40 
in  Endymion  Ill.iii.  R.  Prior  traces 
details  of  ‘Antony  Munday  as  father 
and  grandfather’  {N&Q).  Monday’s 
son  Richard  was  twenty-one  in  1609, 
a  painter-stainer  probably  apprent¬ 
iced  to  Monday’s  friend  George 
Herne,  chief  artificer  in  Lord  Mayor’s 
Shows  in  1602  and  1605.  Richard 
painted  props  and  scenery  in  two 
pageants  in  which  his  father  had  a 
hand.  The  details  help  to  flesh  out  the 
biography  of  a  typical  Elizabethan 


dresser  of  plays.  In  ‘Possible  sources 
for  two  songs  in  The  Thracian  Wonder 
{N&Q)  Hans-Joachim  Hermes  pro¬ 
poses  Campion’s  ‘I  care  not  for  these 
ladies’  as  source  for  ‘I  care  not  for 
these  idle  toys’,  and  John  Farmer’s  ‘O 
stay  sweet  love’  for  ‘Art  thou  gone  in 
haste’,  both  songs  in  Act  I.  His  defence 
of  the  dates  and  relationship  seems 
plausible.  In  ‘A  note  on  the  author¬ 
ship  of  The  Escapes  of  Jupiter'  {ELN) 
H.  D.  Janzen  provides  support  for 
Greg’s  argument  that  Thomas 
Heywood  is  the  author  by  making 
reference  to  that  dramatist’s  coinage 
and  use  of  the  word  ‘mechal’.  In  ‘Ben 
Jonson’s  “Apology”  for  Bartholomew 
Fair'  {ELN)  Mary  C.  Williams  inter¬ 
estingly  claims  that  the  playwright’s 
true  intention  was  different  from  that 
usually  supposed  and  that  the  subject 
of  the  ‘Apology’  was  ‘not  poetic 
freedom  but  satire.’  Jonson,  Middle- 
ton,  Chapman  and  Webster  are  per¬ 
haps  the  main  dramatists  on  whom 
attention  has  been  concentrated  in 
the  central  years  of  this  period  of 
drama.  In  the  Salzburg  Studies  have 
been  published  Annette  Drew-Bear’s 
Rhetoric  in  Ben  Jonson’s  middle  plays: 
a  study  of  ethos,  character  portrayal, 
and  persuasion — which  is  particularly 
illuminating  on  Sejanus  and  The 
Alchemist — and  William  D.  Wolf’s 
The  reform  of  the  fallen  world:  the 
'Virtuous  prince’  in  Jonsonian  tragedy 
and  comedy — where  The  Alchemist 
and  Bartholomew  Fair  furnish  most 
interest.  Tay  Fizdale  provides  annota¬ 
tions  to  Volpone  III  vii  157-64  in 
‘Jonson’s  Volpone  and  the  “real” 
Antinous’  {RQ).  The  historical  per¬ 
sonage  Antinous  of  Bithynia  was 
famous  for  his  youthful  beauty,  but 
also  possibly  guilty  of  perverse  sexual 
practices.  Jonson  has  Volpone  act 
Antinous  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
‘great  Valoys’.  This  person,  Henry 
III,  has  been  described  by  scholars  as 
a  ‘transsexual  enigma’.  Fizdale  never- 
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theless  considers  that  it  is  Homer’s 
Antinous  who  is  the  dominant  one  in 
Jonson’s  mind  here,  and  his  persist¬ 
ent,  contemptible  suit  to  Penelope 
affords  analogies  with  Volpone’s  suit 
to  Celia.  Michael  J.  Warren,  in  ‘Ben 
Jonson’s  Catiline-,  the  problem  of 
Cicero’  {YES)  makes  a  long  and 
detailed  discussion  of  the  play,  argu¬ 
ing  that  ‘Cicero  is  by  no  means  the 
political  genius  and  skilled  Machia¬ 
vellian  manipulator  that  some  critics 
have  made  him  out  to  be;  .  .  .  his 
successes  are  quahfied  (in  the  play) 
and  offset  by  unpleasant  personal 
traits,  consistent  with  the  play’s 
endeavour  to  present  an  ironic  study 
of  the  political  interplay  of  powerful 
figures,  each  in  some  way  driven  by 
ambition.’  He  argues  that  the  play 
closes  with  no  resolutions  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  it  presents,  having  a  satiric  and 
ironic  mode.  It  presents  Cicero  as 
proud  of  his  consular  achievements  at 
the  end.  but  though  the  conspirators 
are  dead  Caesar  and  Crassus  are  still 
alive  and  Rome  is  far  from  safe.  Guy 
Hamel  in  ‘Order  and  judgement  in 
Bartholomew  Fair'  {UTQ)makes  many 
good  points  about  this  play,  observ¬ 
ing  that  its  construction  ‘achieves  a 
fine  balance  of  delicately  opposed 
obligations.  In  its  multiplicity  the 
play  reflects  the  disorder  that  is  its 
matter.  In  bringing  shape  to  its 
sprawling  action  it  illustrates  its 
informing  concerns;  the  scope  and 
limits  of  order  in  human  affairs,  the 
role  of  right  judgement  in  establishing 
such  order,  and  the  adjustments  that 
the  wise  allow  in  recognition  of  the 
irrational  and  chancy.’  Hamel  takes 
on  the  frequently  expressed  opinion 
that  in  some  way  ‘the  Fair  represents 
the  world’,  and  remarks  that  ‘The  fact 
that  it  is  Busy  who  makes  such  an 
identification  is  reason  enough  to  dis¬ 
trust  it.  For  him  Bartholomew  Fair  is 
Vanity  Fair,  an  emblem  of  the  world, 
its  depravity  and  temptations.  That  is 


not  Jonson’s  vision.’  Hamel  finds  that 
‘Insofar  as  there  is  a  dominant 
character  in  Bartholomew  Fair  that 
person  is  Quarlous’,  but  his  discussion 
of  the  play  is  not  limited  by  such  a 
proposition.  In  fact,  this  essay  ranges 
very  fruitfully  among  other  Jonson 
comedies,  however  briefly,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  handling  of  several 
issues  in  admirably  effective  prose. 
The  conclusion  of  the  argument 
deserves  to  be  stated  in  full,  touching 
as  it  does  on  the  superb  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  puppet-play:  ‘The  specta¬ 
tor  in  the  outer  audience  must  see  the 
inner  play  as  he  sees  the  entire  play — 
full  of  noise  and  nonsense,  vulgarity 
and  vapour,  yet  weighed  with  serious 
although  always  comic  purpose.  He 
will  discern,  if  he  is  an  “under¬ 
stander”,  that  a  Greatwit  can  reverse 
the  measures  of  a  Littlewit  and, 
instead  of  making  the  serious  vulgar, 
“easy  and  modern  for  the  times”,  can 
create  worth  out  of  vulgarity.  He  will 
find  within  the  inner  audience  a  range 
of  responses  duplicated  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  about  him  and  find  his  like  in  both 
audiences.  If  he  is  truly  wise  he  will 
not  retreat  into  a  snobbish  disdain  of 
toys  and  trifles.  Against  doing  that  he 
has  been  amply  counselled.  Finally, 
he  should  see  in  both  plays  what 
Quarlous  finds  in  the  Fair :  a  triumph 
won  from  the  world  in  its  own  terms 
by  its  own  devices.’  D.  Heyward 
Brock  and  James  M.  Welsh  have  com¬ 
piled  a  specialist  Jonson  bibliography 
which  lists  a  large  number  of  items 
under  the  divisions  ‘Articles  and 
notes’,  ‘Books  and  monographs’, 
‘Dissertations  and  theses’,  and 
‘Editions’.  There  is  some  brief  com¬ 
mentary  on  trends  in  criticism,  and 
the  volume  is  a  useful  checklist. The 
April  volume  of  Studies  in  the  Literary 

Ben  Jonson:  a  quadricentennial  biblio¬ 
graphy,  ed.  by  D.  Heyward  Brock  and  James 
M.  Welsh.  Metuchen,  New  Jersey:  Scare¬ 
crow  Press  Inc.  pp.  166.  J6. 
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Imagination  is  devoted  to  Jonson’s 
plays  and  poems  this  year.^'^  It  con¬ 
tains  readable  general  discussions  by 
Alvin  Kernan  on  ‘Alchemy  and 
acting:  the  major  plays  of  Ben 
Jonson’,  George  Parfitt  on  ‘Virtue 
and  pessimism  in  three  plays  by  Ben 
Jonson’  (they  are  Volpone,  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Fair  and  Sejanus),  Marvin  L. 
Vawter  on  ‘The  seeds  of  virtue: 
political  imperatives  in  Sejanus',  L.  A. 
Beaurline  on  ‘Volpone  and  the  power 
of  gorgeous  speech’,  David  Mc¬ 
Pherson  on  ‘Rough  beast  into  tame 
fox:  the  adaptations  of  Volpone',  and 
Richard  Levin,  continuing  his  role  as 
vigilante  hunting  down  the  menace  of 
dunces,  finds  ‘No  laughing  matter: 
some  new  readings  of  The  Alchemist'. 
Two  articles  concern  the  masque. 
Richard  S.  Peterson,  in  ‘Virtue 
reconciled  to  pleasure:  Jonson’s  “A 
celebration  of  Charis”’  connects  the 
lyric  both  with  the  poet’s  masque 
Pleasure  Reconciled  to  Vertue  and 
with  other  forms  of  debate  about  the 
subject  in  this  period.  M.  C. 
Bradbrook’s  essay  on  ‘Social  change 
and  the  evolution  of  Ben  Jonson’s 
Court  masques’  is  a  learned  and 
spacious  discussion,  impossible  to 
summarize  adequately,  but  well  worth 
consulting.  Mary  Agnes  Sullivan’s 
Court  Masques  of  James  I,  first  pub¬ 
lished  more  than  fifty  years  ago  has 
been  reprinted. Much  of  its  material 
has,  of  course,  been  used  in  subse¬ 
quent  publications.  However,  the 
book  remains  as  a  reminder  of  indi¬ 
vidual  scholarship,  and  as  evidence  of 
work  done — particularly  in  the  PRO 
— when  the  conditions  of  access  were 
not  so  easy  and  available  as  they  are 

*■*  Studies  in  the  Literary  Imagination,  Vol 
IV,  No  1.  Atlanta,  Georgia:  Georgia  State 
UP.  pp.  ix  +  271.  Nor  for  sale. 

Court  Masques  of  James  I:  their  influence 
on  Shakespeare  and  the  public  theatres,  by 
Mary  Agnes  Sullivan.  New  York:  Russell 
and  Russell,  pp.  259.  $14  00. 


today.  The  book  still  has  unanswered 
arguments  on  the  political  significance 
of  the  masque  in  James’s  reign.  M.  R. 
Golding  in  ‘Variations  in  the  use  of 
masque  in  English  revenge  tragedy’ 
(TEi)  writes  interestingly  on  the 
increasingly  complex  and  witty  sym¬ 
metry  which  the  use  of  the  masque 
lent  to  Jacobean  revenge  tragedy.  He 
argues  that  the  dramatists  became 
aware  that  the  use  of  the  masque  as 
an  instrument  of  revenge  was  a  device 
only  appropriate  for  a  revenging 
villain.  Hence  Marston  in  The  Mal¬ 
content  takes  care  not  to  involve  his 
hero  in  the  moral  ambivalence  attach¬ 
ing  to  his  earlier  hero  Antonio  in 
Antonio’s  Revenge.  In  The  Revenger’s 
Tragedy,  as  in  The  Malcontent,  the 
hero  has  a  double  disguise;  as  Piato 
he  revenges  himself  on  the  Duke  in 
the  summer-house,  and  Golding 
speculates  that  this  indicates  Vindice’s 
freedom  from  guilt  in  executing 
necessary  revenge.  At  the  end  of  the 
play,  however,  the  first  masque 
organized  by  Ambitioso  is  ‘treason’s 
licence’,  and  Golding  thinks  that 
Vindice’s  insistence  that  his  own 
masque  in  imitation  be  identical  to 
Ambitioso’s  implies  that  Vindice  is 
now  morally  culpable  like  Ambitioso, 
and  what  is  more,  he  now  uses  his 
own  name.  This  is  certainly  an 
ingenious  suggestion,  and  Golding 
traces  a  further  development  in 
Women  Beware  Women  where  each  of 
the  four  characters  use  the  masque  to 
confound  each  other.  There  the 
masque  becomes  the  play  in  minia¬ 
ture.  Golding’s  argument  is  perhaps, 
like  its  subject,  at  times  ingenious  and 
symmetrical  to  a  degree  that  strains 
credibility,  but  its  interest  lies  in  the 
definite  relationship  between  the  four 
plays  in  their  use  of  the  motif, 
something  which  he  acknowledges  to 
have  been  hitherto  well  analysed  by 
scholars. 

Albert  H.  Tricomi  discusses  ‘The 
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revised  version  of  Chapman’s  Bussy 
{SP),  subtitling  his  article  ‘A  shift  in 
point  of  view’;  he  thinks  that  the 
revised  version  is  a  more  convention¬ 
ally  dramatic  commentary  on  the 
wages  of  unchecked  passion.  Bussy’s 
rivality  with  Mounsieur  is  the  most 
thoroughly  emphasised  through  re¬ 
vision,  and  often  the  revised  text 
creates  the  effect  of  demeaning  the 
values  which  Bussy’s  heroism  form¬ 
erly  expressed,  thus  requiring  us  to 
think  of  the  revision  as  in  effect  a 
different  play.  R.  J,  Lordi  has  written 
an  excellent  account  of  ‘Proofreading 
of  The  Revenge  of  Bussy  D’Ambois’ 
(ELN).  He  is  able  to  give  support  to 
D.  F.  McKenzie’s  argument  that  ‘the 
inductive  method’  used  by  many 
bibliographers  and  textual  critics  to 
reach  ‘conclusions  about  what  are 
regarded  by  them  as  “normative” 
practices  in  the  early  decades  of 
seventeenth-century  English  printing  is 
unsound  both  on  metaphysical 
grounds,  i.e.,  in  itself,  and  also  in  its 
application  in  the  face  of  what  is  at 
best  an  incomplete  record,  at  worst 
our  ignorance,  of  particular  con¬ 
ditions  and  practices  in  printing 
houses  of  this  period.’  In  editing  The 
Revenge  of  Bussy  D’Ambois  Lordi 
discovered  a  page  of  the  copy-text 
that  occurs  in  four  states — one 
uncorrected,  the  other  three  corrected 
(1613  edition,  inner  forme  of  sheet  H). 
The  article  is  illustrated,  and  the 
argument  for  Chapman’s  intervention 
or  for  reference  to  his  manuscript  is 
impressively  supported.  Ronald 
Broude  writes  on  ‘George  Chapman’s 
Stoic-Christian  Revenger’  (SP),  and 
points  out  that  Roman  Stoicism  was 
a  far  from  monolithic  body  of 
thought,  containing  as  it  did  complex 
and  often  mutually  contradictory 
pronouncements  on  vengeance,  not 
always  inconsistent  with  tenets  accep¬ 
table  to  Renaissance  Protestants.  We 
are  to  see  Clermont’s  revenge  of 


Bussy  as  an  assertion  of  the  belief 
that  every  transgression  of  the  law 
must  be  appropriately  punished  and 
as  a  refusal  to  condone  by  inaction 
the  ‘casuistical  relativism  responsible 
for  France’s  decay’.  Clermont  is 
rightly  repelled  at  the  prospect  of 
revenging  the  Guise  since  it  would 
involve  regicide  (‘an  impious  chall¬ 
enge  to  the  divinely  established 
political  order’)  and  he  therefore 
chooses  the  Stoic  alternative  to  exist¬ 
ence  in  a  world  he  cannot  better. 
Dorothy  M.  Farr  has  written  a  short 
study  of  Thomas  Middleton  and  the 
Drama  of  Realismd^  After  a  brief 
introduction  she  surveys  Middleton’s 
early  attempts  at  comedy,  studies  A 
Fair  Quarrel  as  a  ‘transitional  play’ 
and  then  devotes  equal  and  more  sus¬ 
tained  attention  to  The  Changeling, 
Women  Beware  Women  and  A  Game 
at  Chess.  Miss  Farr  argues  that 
despite  the  importance  of  Middleton’s 
contribution  to  Jacobean  tragedy  ‘his 
genius  was  essentially  comic’  and  that 
‘the  uniqueness  of  his  tragedies 
derives  a  good  deal  from  his  ability  to 
develop  an  inherently  comic  situation 
in  depth.’  Her  introduction  serves  a 
double  purpose  in  stating  the  kinds  of 
interest  which  Middleton’s  plays  hold 
for  her  and  in  defining  the  particular 
qualities  of  his  art  of  realism.  She 
finds  of  Middleton  that  ‘The  view  of 
life  projected  in  his  plays  is  of  a  vast 
network  of  intrigue  in  which  men  are 
trapped  and  trap  one  another.  The 
trap  which  De  Flores  sets  for  Beatrice 
in  The  Changeling,  Livia’s  deceptions 
in  Women  Beware  Women,  are 
designed  to  exploit  their  victims’ 
weaknesses,  even  at  times  their  pre¬ 
tensions  to  respectability;  neverthe¬ 
less  they  are  foreshadowed  in  the 
tricksters’  gambles  of  the  earlier 

“  Thomas  Middleton  and  the  drama  of 
realism:  a  study  of  some  representative  plays, 
by  Dorothy  M.  Farr.  Edinburgh:  Oliver  and 
Boyd.  pp.  viii+139.  £2-25. 
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comedies.  Indeed  the  game,  whether 
of  chance  or  skill,  is  for  Middleton  a 
basic  concept.  In  A  Chaste  Maid  in 
Cheapside  the  characters  are  game¬ 
sters  to  one  another,  and  the  plots  of 
his  plays  are  composed  of  tricks  and 
counter-tricks,  which  are  all  sub¬ 
sumed  in  the  game  of  chess  which  was 
perhaps  the  last  and  completest 
symbol  in  his  work  of  the  world  as  he 
conceived  it.  The  uniqueness  of 
Middleton  is  the  unexpected  depth 
and  variety  of  experience  which  he 
finds  in  commonplace  characters  and 
situations,  and  the  delicacy  and 
forthrightness  with  which  that  experi¬ 
ence  is  conveyed.’  This  is  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  the  concerns  of  this  book,  and 
an  effective  summary  of  its  claims. 
Miss  Farr  writes  with  directness, 
pertinence  and  economy.  Two  other 
books  on  Middleton  may  be  noted 
here.  In  the  Jacobean  Drama  Studies 
series  of  Salzburg  Studies  Barbara 
Joan  Baines  has  published  an  account 
of  The  Lust  Motif  in  the  plays  of 
Thomas  Middleton  (29),  and  Caroline 
Lockett  Cherry  has  written  on  The 
most  unvaluedst  purchase:  women  in 
the  plays  of  Thomas  Middleton  (34). 
The  first  book  deals  with  lust  and 
avarice  in  the  comedies,  especially 
The  Phoenix,  A  mad  world,  my 
masters,  Michaelmas  Term  and  A 
Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside,  lust  and 
revenge  in  the  tragi-comedies — The 
Witch,  A  Fair  Quarrel  and  The 
Spanish  Gypsy — and  with  lust  and 
murder  in  the  tragedies,  Hengist,  King 
of  Kent,  The  Changeling,  Women 
Beware  Women.  The  second  book 
ranges  through  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  Middleton’s  work,  and 
traces  its  theme  throughout  his  plays ; 
for  this  author  Middleton  ‘presents  a 
rather  complete  and  searching  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  various  roles  society 
offered  women,  including  the  unorth¬ 
odox  ones ;  the  traditional  virtues  and 
vices  attributed  to  women  contrasted 


with  a  more  realistic  recognition  of 
the  limitations  of  these  stereotypes; 
the  social  and  psychological  factors 
influencing  the  behavior  of  women 
and  giving  rise  to  the  familiar  cliches 
about  them;  and  the  assorted  prob¬ 
lems  which  were  the  peculiar  province 
of  women  in  a  male-dominated, 
materialistic  society.’  Apart  from  a 
fresh  consideration,  well  worth  under¬ 
taking,  of  Massinger’s  Imagery,  by 
Francis  D.  Evenhuis  (14)  other 
volumes  in  this  series  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  Webster.  Robert  Freeman 
Whitman’s  Beyond  melancholy :  John 
Webster  and  the  tragedy  of  darkness 
(4)  sets  out  to  reconcile,  or  clarify, 
certain  ambivalent  responses  to  his 
tragedies,  arguing  that  ‘this  ambival¬ 
ence  is  in  fact  part  of  Webster’s 
dramatic  method,  and  basic  to  the 
intensity  of  the  effect  produced.’  The 
book  is  organized  in  a  series  of 
chapters  on  different  kinds  of  frame¬ 
work,  dramatic,  moral,  intellectual 
and  tragic,  established  and  explored 
in  Webster’s  two  most  familiar 
tragedies.  A  prefatory  chapter  gives 
a  most  valuable  account  of  criticism 
of  Webster’s  tragedies  over  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and  a  concluding 
chapter  has  many  useful  observations 
of  Webster’s  place  considered  in 
relationship  to  other  writers  and 
other  modes  of  tragedy. 

Melvin  Seiden  has  written  on  The 
revenge  motive  in  Websterean  tragedy 
(15),  and  includes  in  his  account  a 
useful  discussion  of  Appius  and 
Virginia.  William  W.  G.  Dwyer’s  A 
study  of  John  Webster's  use  of 
Renaissance  natural  and  moral  philos¬ 
ophy  (18)  begins  with  a  ranging 
survey  of  the  religious  and  ethical 
background  of  Webster’s  world,  and 
then  looks  at  the  three  major  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Webster’s  art  through  the 
ideas  and  actions  of  their  ‘heroines’, 
‘noblemen’  and  ‘malcontents’.  This  is 
a  fruitful  approach,  and  the  inclusion 
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of  The  Devil’s  Law- Case  is  a  necessary 
ballast  in  general  criticism  of 
Webster’s  plays.  Dwyer  provides  an 
often  overlooked  (or  perhaps  we 
should  say  underlooked)  perspective 
for  the  understanding  of  Webster’s 
thought;  the  book  is  evidence  of  wide 
reading,  and  it  is  graced  with  an 
index.  William  E.  Mahaney  has 
furnished  two  studies  of  Webster  in 
this  series.  Deception  in  the  John 
Webster  plays :  an  analytical  study  (9), 
and  John  Webster:  a  classified  biblio¬ 
graphy  (10).  The  first  study  considers 
the  classes  and  kinds  of  deception  in 
Webster’s  plays,  the  dramatic  use  of 
revelation  of  deception,  and  the 
relationship  of  deception  and  plot- 
structure  in  ten  plays  with  plots 
originating  in  self-deception;  the 
second  volume  is  a  most  welcome  and 
usable  aid  in  the  growing  criticism  of 
Webster’s  work.  To  it  will  eventually 
have  to  be  added  Charles  R.  Forker’s 
‘Love,  death,  and  fame:  the  grotesque 
tragedy  of  John  Webster’  {Anglia), 
which  is  particularly  concerned  with 
the  special  dramatic  effects  summed 
up  in  the  following  comment:  ‘If  the 
term  “night-piece”  seems  inappropri¬ 
ately  tame  for  the  mortuary  extrava¬ 
gances  and  visceral  ironies  in  which 
Webster  obviously  delights,  the 


phrase  may  at  least  serve  us  as 
critical  shorthand  for  that  particular 
amalgam  of  dissimilars  and  dis¬ 
continuities  which  we  may  sum  up 
under  the  heading  of  Jacobean  gro¬ 
tesque  .  .  .  Symbolism  and  realism, 
convention  and  psychology,  aliena¬ 
tion  and  attraction  fuse  strangely  in 
Webster’s  world.  The  ghastly,  the 
sadistic,  the  obscene,  even  the  mech¬ 
anical  combine  to  produce  effects  of 
almost  comic  horror,  somehow  with¬ 
out  annihilating  lyric  sadness,  searing 
pity,  or  philosophic  intensity.’  Of  the 
later  drama  there  is  little  to  report. 
A.  L.  and  M.  K.  Kistner  catalogue 
‘love’  elements  in  the  plots  of  Ford’s 
plays  in  ‘The  functions  of  love  in  the 
tragedies  of  John  Ford’  {SP).  MacD. 
P.  Jackson  discusses  ‘Three  unidenti¬ 
fied  play- titles  of  the  early  Seven¬ 
teenth  century’  {N&Q)',  they  are 
‘Love  Yields  to  Honour’,  ‘The  Noble 
Friend’  and  ‘The  Tragedy  of  Heilde- 
brand’.  J.  C.  Maxwell  identifies  the 
last  as  Davenant’s  The  Unfortunate 
Lovers,  licensed  16  April  1638.  ‘The 
Noble  Friend’  is  possibly  The  Faithful 
Friends,  entered  in  SR  29  June  1660  as 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  ‘Love 
Yields  to  Honour’  is  possibly  Daven- 
ent’s  The  Rivals,  itself  a  mangling  of 
The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 


IX 


The  Later  Sixteenth  Century: 
Excluding  Drama 

JOHN  ROE 


1.  GENERAL 

A  Quest  of  Inquiries  by  Howard  C. 
Cole  explores  Elizabethan  critical 
contexts  in  an  attempt  to  show  in  an 
exciting  light  the  interaction  between 
creative  endeavour  and  literary 
theory.  Presumably,  his  audience  is 
intended  to  be  American  freshmen, 
whose  difficulties  in  facing  Webbe, 
Puttenham,  Gosson,  and  Daniel 
(supplier  of  title)  are  met  by  translat¬ 
ing  them  into  modern  terms:  the 
critic  is  presented  as  a  football 
coach,  and  the  poet  as  a  quarterback. 
But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  that 
such  tactics  mar  the  enterprise. 
Professor  Cole  admirably  fulfils  his 
intention  of  making  accessible  much 
critical  theory,  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent,  which  is  effectively 
out  of  student  reach  in  the  antho- 
ologies  of  Gregory  Smith  and  Bernard 
Weinberg.  Having  got  his  audience 
to  agree  that  the  Elizabethans’  criti¬ 
cism  was  relevant  and  stimulating, 
he  may  appear  to  perform  a  somer¬ 
sault  in  showing  that  the  importance 
of  a  work  lay  often  in  its  disobedience 
of  the  rules.  His  chapter  ‘Laws  of 
Writ  and  Liberty:  Literary  Theory 
Versus  Literary  Practice’  accordingly 
reaches  ‘negative’  conclusions,  but 
reveals  how  an  understanding  of 
parody  depends  on  knowledge  of 
‘normal’  practice.  He  has  a  good  eye 

^  A  Quest  of  Inquirie:  Some  Contexts  of 
Tudor  Literature,  by  Howard  C.  Cole. 
Indianapolis-New  York:  Bobbs-Merrill.  pp. 
xxiii-f  582.  paperback,  $6-50. 


for  the  part  played  by  personal 
enmities  in  literary  polemics,  and 
closes  his  account  with  an  interesting 
view  of  Elizabethan  ‘entertainments’. 

William  Nelson  finds  the  dilemma 
of  the  Renaissance  story-teller^  to  be 
the  result  of  the  more  serious  atten¬ 
tion  (Sidney’s  defence  notwithstand¬ 
ing)  given  to  historical  than  to  fictive 
writing  by  contemporaries.  Begin¬ 
ning  his  account  in  ‘late  classical 
times’,  he  observes  that  the  ‘unques¬ 
tionable  verity  of  Biblical  story 
relegated  all  other  histories  to  the 
realm  of  human  uncertainty’,  which 
would  at  first  seem  to  argue  in  favour 
of  fiction;  and  he  quotes  Ralegh  to 
the  effect  that  where  the  historian’s 
(and  geographer’s)  confidence  failed 
through  lack  of  evidence  the  story¬ 
teller  could  invent  freely.  But  concern 
for  moral  improvement  made  cau¬ 
tious  critics  such  as  Robortello  choose 
the  historian’s  truth  over  verisimili¬ 
tude.  Professor  Nelson  feels  that  this 
choice  was  responsible  for  the  cur¬ 
iously  self-debunking  tales  of  the 
sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centu¬ 
ries,  where  the  author  appears  delib¬ 
erately  to  send  up  his  own  story  to 
escape  the  charge  of  immorality. 
But  as  the  essay  on  Spenser  shows 
(see  this  review’s  section  on  Spenser), 
a  lightweight  formula  could  contain 
a  basic  seriousness.  A  sound  argu- 

^  Fact  or  Fiction:  The  Dilemma  of  the 
Renaissance  Story-teller,  by  William  Nelson. 
Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University 
Press,  pp.  121.  £3. 
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ment  on  the  effect  of  conservative  and 
Puritan  attitudes  towards  fiction  is 
slightly  spoiled  by  the  need  to  illus¬ 
trate  from  a  vast  number  of  works  in 
too  short  a  space.  The  two  pages 
given  to  the  Arcadia  seem  cursory, 
as  if  generalization  would  not  sur¬ 
vive  a  closer  look  at  the  evidence,  and 
scepticism  is  reinforced  on  this  point 
by  one  or  two  almost  glib 
comparisons. 

‘By  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  .  .  .  Robin  Hood  had  come  to 
represent  a  surprisingly  diverse  set  of 
figures.  He  was  a  bandit  celebrated 
in  song  .  .  .  the  butt  of  satire  ...  a 
great  archer  and  outlaw  leader  ...  a 
nobleman  who  had  lost  his  estate 
and  turned  to  plunder  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive’.  Malcolm  A.  Nelson^  tries  to 
track  the  outlaw  down  through  these 
separate  creations  of  ballad,  chron¬ 
icle,  and  drama,  and  finds  the  con¬ 
flicting  descriptions  irreconcilable. 
But  he  produces  some  interesting 
suggestions  en  route:  that  Richard 
Grafton’s  Chronicle  of  1569  was  the 
first  to  suggest  that  Robin  Hood  had 
been  an  earl  (a  view  much  resisted  by 
Grafton’s  contemporaries);  that  Friar 
Tuck  and  Maid  Marian  entered  the 
legend  via  the  May  Games  (which 
had  originally  made  these  two  con¬ 
sorts  of  each  other);  that  today’s 
version  of  the  hero  derives  as  much 
as  anything  from  the  twenty-sixth 
Song  of  Poly-Olbion,  where  it  is 
affirmed  of  this  leader  ‘of  a  hundred 
valiant  men’  that  ‘What  often  times 
he  tooke,  he  shar’d  amongst  the 
poore’. 

Marion  Trousdale  attacks  the  New 
Critical  insistence  on  causal  relation¬ 
ships  in  literary  works,  arguing  in  ‘A 
Possible  Renaissance  View  of  Form’ 
{ELH),  that  readers  of  Hoskins,  Rain- 

^  The  Robin  Hood  Tradition  in  the  English 
Renaissance,  by  Malcolm  A.  Nelson. 
Salzburg:  Institut  fiir  Englische  Sprache 
und  Literatur.  pp.  269.  £4-60. 


olde,  and  Fraunce,  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  separate  an  idea  from  the 
structure  embodying  it.  She  confines 
her  examples  to  drama,  particularly 
Hamlet. 

Arthur  F.  Kinney  has  produced  a 
highly  useful  directory  of  Titled 
Elizabethans,'^  including  as  well  as 
lists  of  servants  of  state  and  church, 
the  dates  on  which  appointments 
were  confirmed,  knighthoods  granted, 
and  parliaments  convened.  The  result 
answers  a  need  expressed  by  the 
preface  for  a  comprehensive  listing 
of  all  those  who  held  office  under 
Elizabeth.  The  separate  categories  are 
set  out  clearly  and  explicitly,  and 
even  make  entertaining  reading, 
though  an  index  would  have 
facilitated  identification. 

J.  A.  van  Dorsten’s  The  Radical 
Arts^  has  gone  into  a  second  edition 
incorporating  corrections  (see  YW 
51.206-7),  and  Raymond  Southall’s 
essay  on  ‘Love  Poetry  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century’  (reviewed  in  YW  53.140)  is 
now  contained  in  his  Literature  and 
the  Rise  of  Capitalism.^  (see  Chapter 
X,  item  1.)  John  T.  Shawcross  writes 
a  review  article  on  ‘Recent  Studies  in 
the  English  Renaissance’  (SEL). 

2.  DRAYTON 

Draytonians  will  welcome  two  new 
studies.  Richard  F.  Hardin  looks  at 
the  progress  of  Drayton’s  poetry 

*  Titled  Elizabethans :  A  Directory  of 
Elizabethan  State  and  Church  Officers  and 
Knights,  with  Peers  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  1558-1603,  by  Arthur  F.  Kinney. 
Hamden,  Connecticut:  Archon.  Frontis¬ 
piece,  pp.  x-l-89.  $5. 

^  The  Radical  Arts:  First  Decade  of  an 
Elizabethan  Renaissance,  by  J.  A.  van 
Dorsten.  Feiden:  Feiden  University  Press; 
London:  Oxford  University  Press.  Illustrated 
pp.  xi-|-146.  D.  fl.  26. 

®  Literature  and  the  Rise  of  Capitalism: 
Critical  Essays  mainly  on  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,  by  Raymond  Southall. 
London:  Lawrence  &  Wishart.  pp.  175. 
£2-50. 
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from  Elizabeth’s  reign  to  James’s,^ 
and  is  keen  to  demonstrate  its  greater 
sensitivity  towards  contemporary 
(political)  circumstances  than  the 
‘antiquarian’  view  of  Drayton  would 
suppose.  The  problem  facing  Drayton 
was  not  how  to  make  his  outmoded 
style  prevail,  but  how  to  confront  a 
political  situation  that  left  him  and 
his  contemporaries  angry  but  dis¬ 
pirited.  Seen  from  this  perspective, 
the  pessimism  of  the  second  part  of 
Poly-Olbion  reflects  an  England 
darkened  by  James’s  rule  rather  than 
mere  authorial  petulance  at  the 
indifferent  reception  of  Part  I.  Simi¬ 
larly,  The  Battle  of  Agincourt  is  not 
just  a  celebration  of  past  English 
glory  but  an  urgent  reminder  of  how 
far  the  nation  (in  1627)  has  slipped. 
To  emphasize  the  poem’s  point. 
Professor  Hardin  prefers  to  apply  it 
to  James’s  unpleasant  dealings  with 
Spain,  bringing  a  chronological  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  La  Rochelle  expedi¬ 
tion  (which  the  title  normally 
suggests).  Unfortunately,  this  and  a 
number  of  the  book’s  arguments 
await  confirming  evidence,  while 
some  of  the  incidents  cited  to  indicate 
unprecedented  monarchical  bad 
behaviour  have  their  equivalents 
under  Elizabeth,  and  ‘the  transition 
from  feudal  to  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment’,  offered  more  than  once  as 
crucial,  is  also  acknowledged  to  have 
begun  before  her  reign.  On  the  other 
hand.  Professor  Hardin  is  surely 
right  to  make  something  of  James’s 
failure  to  get  into  the  regal  list  in 
Poly-Olbion.  Much  that  is  speculat¬ 
ive  needs  to  be  proved:  Professor 
Hardin  points  us  in  a  direction  which 
may  yet  reveal  that  the  tone  of  Dray¬ 
ton’s  later  poetry  ‘laid  the  psycho- 

’  Michael  Drayton  and  the  Passing  of 
Elizabethan  England,  by  Richard  F.  Hardin. 
Lawrence-Manhatten-Wichita :  University 

Press  of  Kansas.  Frontispiece,  pp.  xi-|-181. 
$8-50. 


logical  foundation  for  the  activism 
of  the  generation  who  sat  in  the  Long 
Parliament’. 

Alice  d’Haussy’s  book,®  devoted 
exclusively  to  Poly-Olbion,  offers 
through  Drayton  a  more  conventional 
view  of  how  it  strikes  a  contemporary. 
Accordingly,  the  poem’s  masses  of 
information  regarding  historical, 
geographical,  and  economic  Britain 
are  summed  up  neatly,  while  a  precise, 
lucid,  but  unadventurous,  definition 
is  given  of  the  change  in  poetic  taste 
that  left  the  enterprise  stranded. 
Though  regarding  her  book  modestly 
as  an  introduction  of  Drayton  to 
French  readers.  Mile  d’Haussy  gives 
mature  expression  to  the  paradoxes 
of  Poly-Olbion:  for  example,  the  way 
its  view  of  the  evolution  of  British 
history  to  a  point  of  enduring  serenity 
is  haunted  by  a  vision  of  time  as  a 
destroyer.  The  English  reader  also 
learns  that  ‘Devil’s  Peak’  is  trans¬ 
lated  as  ‘Posterieur  du  Diable’. 

‘Drayton’s  “Most  Dearely-loved 
Friend  Henery  Reynolds  Esq.”’ 
(RES)  by  Mary  Hobbs  attempts,  with 
the  help  of  family  documents  and 
parish  registers,  to  establish  the 
identity  of  this  intimate  of  Drayton’s. 
Sixteen  short  poems  may  be  ascribed 
to  Reynolds  on  the  authority  of 
Henry  Lawes  who  copied  them  into 
his  manuscript  of  Ayres  and  Dialogues. 
(see  item  20,  p.  212). 

3.  MARLOWE 

Marlowe’s  poetry  has  received 
critical  and  facsimile  editions.  Fred- 
son  Bowers  has  edited  the  complete 
works.  (Noted  above,  p.  185.)  By  pro¬ 
ducing  a  facsimile  of  the  Elegies  and 
Epigrams’^  of  Marlowe  and  Davies, 

®  Poly-Olbion  ou  V Angleterre  vue  par  un 
Elisabithain,  by  Alice  d’Haussy.  Paris: 
Editions  Klincksieck.  1972.  pp.  187.  40fr. 

*  Elegies  and  Epigrams,  by  Christopher 
Marlowe  and  John  Davies.  Menston: 
Scolar  Press.  £2-50. 
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the  Scolar  Press  enables  readers  to 
consult  them  in  two  original  editions, 
the  copies  of  Bindley  and  Mason.  A 
brief,  introductory  note  by  A.  J. 
Smith  discusses  differences,  remarks 
arguments  for  precedence,  and  assigns 
probable  dates  of  publication.  The 
Bindley  Marlowe  shows  up  faintly. 

Marlowe  as  translator  is  discussed 
by  Roma  Gill  in  ‘Marlowe,  Lucan, 
and  Sulpitius’  {RES),  where  she 
considers  the  extent  to  which  Sulpit- 
ius’s  commentary  illuminated  ellipses 
in  the  Pharsalia's  meaning.  She 
argues  persuasively,  on  Marlowe’s 
sensitivity  as  a  translator,  that  in 
committing  the  usual  ‘faults’  of  the 
trade  he  managed  to  enrich  the 
English  version,  which  in  addition 
shows  points  of  correspondence  with 
some  of  the  high  moments  in  the 
drama. 

4.  RALEGH 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  two 
books  on  Ralegh  more  unlike  each 
other  than  those  of  Robert  Lacey 
and  Stephen  J.  Greenblatt.  Both 
inevitably  see  Ralegh  in  relation  to 
his  position  as  a  courtier  in  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  reign,  but  whereas  Lacey’s  Sir 
Walter^®  enjoys  the  speculative  free¬ 
dom  of  an  investor  capable  of  turning 
today’s  losses  into  tomorrow’s  gains, 
equal  in  his  expansive  imagination  to 
the  westward  voyages  of  discovery, 
which  he  supported  financially  and 
in  spirit  until  ill  luck  at  last  brought 
him  low,  the  Greenblatt  Ralegh“  is  a 
Pirandellian,  cannily  playing  his  part 
for  survival  in  a  world  the  size  of  a 
narrow  stage.  Mr  Lacey  writes  best 
where  he  is  engaged  most:  by  the 
active  Ralegh,  the  sailor  of  Orinoco 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  by  Robert  Lacey. 
London;  Weidenfeld  and  Nicholson.  Illus¬ 
trated,  pp.  415.  £4. 

Sir  Walter  Ralegh:  The  Renaissance 
Man  and  His  Roles,  by  Stephen  J.  Greenblatt. 
New  Haven  and  London;  Yale  University 
Press,  pp.  xiii-t-209.  £2-95. 


and  Finisterre,  the  eloquent  defend¬ 
ant  of  the  trials.  His  scholarship, 
unambitiously  culled  from  others,  is 
disappointing:  ‘Renaissance’  is  a 
handy  term  for  contradictions,  where¬ 
by  melancholy  is  the  converse  of 
optimism,  Ralegh  both  ‘atheist’  and 
Anglican,  the  paradox  depended  on 
rather  than  explained.  He  relates  the 
poetry  straightforwardly  to  biogra¬ 
phical  events,  expelling  ‘The  Lie’ 
from  the  canon  on  grounds  of  stylistic 
implausibility,  though  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  stylistic  novelty  of  ‘The  Ocean 
to  Cynthia’. 

None  of  this  is  Professor  Green- 
blatt’s  way.  His  Ralegh  constantly 
prepares  a  face  to  meet  other  faces  as 
part  of  a  rehearsal  for  the  unavoid¬ 
able  face  of  death,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  see  normal  chronology  inverted  by 
a  treatment  of  the  execution  in  the 
first  chapter.  Professor  Greenblatt 
examines  Vives,  Castiglione,  and 
Machiavelli  as  sources  for  role- 
playing,  and  finds  that  the  advice 
they  give  concerns  success  or  sur¬ 
vival  in  precarious  circumstances. 
The  elimination  of  significant  differ¬ 
ence  between  The  Courtier  and  The 
Prince  is  surely  open  to  question, 
especially  since  Professor  Green- 
blatt’s  close  reading  of  Castiglione 
seems  to  rely  on  a  modern  transla¬ 
tion.  But  this  is  perhaps  a  cavil  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  men  in  the 
Renaissance  were  ‘trapped  in  them¬ 
selves’,  their  attempts  at  self-defini¬ 
tion,  like  lago’s  ‘I  am  not  what  I  am’, 
recognizing  ‘a  sinister  and  terrifying 
emptiness,  an  absence  of  being  that 
is  outside  the  pale  of  human  logic 
and  experience’.  Consequently,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Greenblatt  reads  with  scrupu¬ 
lous  care  poems  like  ‘Nature  that 
washt  her  hands  in  milke’,  finding  a 
‘brooding  analysis  of  the  sources  of 
human  failure’  over  and  above  the 
‘conventional’  pessimism  often 
claimed  for  them.  He  will  appear 
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sometimes  to  possess  and  stifle  the 
poetry,  but  his  argument  that  Ralegh 
needed  to  perfect  a  role  to  counter — 
and  encounter — the  supreme  eventu¬ 
ality  is  able  to  sustain  itself,  as  when 
he  notes  the  application  of  a  sentence 
from  The  History  of  the  World  by 
its  author  on  the  scaffold;  though  the 
same  process  leads  often  into  sent¬ 
ences  like  ‘Ralegh’s  career  generated 
constant  pressure  to  create  images  of 
the  self,  but,  conversely,  there  were 
moments  when  his  whole  experience 
of  life  seemed  caught  up  in  symbolic 
meanings  that  had  their  own  genera¬ 
tive  power’. 

In  ‘Raleigh’s  Disputed  Authorship 
of  “A  Description  of  Love”’  {ELN), 
Michael  West  summarizes  critical 
and  editorial  arguments  for  and 
against  including  the  poem  in  the 
canon,  ending  in  favour  of  inclusion 
on  the  grounds  that  its  ‘series  of 
epigrammatic  metaphors  do  not 
merely  elaborate  a  predetermined 
theme  but  exhibit  Raleigh’s  typical 
progression,  a  gradual  development 
from  intellectual  abstractions  to  per¬ 
sonal  experience’. 

5.  SIDNEY 

Sidney  studies  advance  with  a 
number  of  very  useful  editions,  at 
least  one  of  which,  Jean  Robertson’s 
Old  Arcadiad^  is  outstanding  for 
editorial  care  and  principle.  Its  aims 
are  described  as  having  been  ‘to 
produce  a  clean,  readable  text  of  the 
latest  version  available  of  Sidney’s 
Old  Arcadia,  and  to  provide  in  the 
textual  apparatus  all  the  earlier 
passages  that  were  later  cancelled  or 
altered’.  Miss  Robertson  has  also 
felt  justified  in  ignoring  the  idio¬ 
syncrasies  of  an  anonymous  scribe 

The  Countess  of  Pembroke’ s  Arcadia 
{The  Old  Arcadia),  edited  by  Jean  Robertson. 
Clarendon  Press;  Oxford  University  Press. 
Frontispiece,  1  folding  map,  pp.  lxxii-1-514. 
£10. 


in  order  to  provide  what  most  readers 
of  Feuillerat  have  long  felt  the  need 
for:  a  text  normalized  in  spelling  and 
punctuation,  divided  reasonably  into 
paragraphs,  and  setting  off  direct 
speech  in  inverted  commas.  The 
‘latest  version  available’  is  the  St 
John’s  College  Library,  Cambridge, 
manuscript,  transcribed  here  ap¬ 
parently  remarkably  accurately.  Her 
textual  introduction  discusses  the 
manuscript  groups,  her  conclusions 
largely  following  William  Ringler’s 
(whose  help  she  acknowledges)  in  his 
edition  of  Sidney’s  poems.  On  the 
most  famous  change  between  the  Old 
and  New  Arcadias  she  suggests  with 
Ringler  that  the  reason  was  ‘not 
entirely  a  matter  of  greater  maturity 
or  sterner  morality’  but  rather  struct¬ 
ural  consistency.  The  general 
introduction  divides  into  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  date,  sources,  the  nature  of 
the  Old  Arcadia,  Sidney’s  prose  style, 
and  his  diction.  The  problem  of  the 
conflicting  readings  of  Sidney’s  rom¬ 
ance  is  resolved  (as  far  as  may  be)  by 
taking  an  eclectic  approach  which 
recognizes  the  various  possible  tones 
without  giving  any  one  of  them  undue 
emphasis.  Her  most  positive  contribu¬ 
tion  here  is  the  idea  (gleaned  from 
Harington’s  preface  and  notes  to  the 
Orlando  Furioso)  that  Sidney  imi¬ 
tated  Ariosto  structurally  rather  than 
in  the  character  of  the  Old  Arcadia. 
As  well  as  the  very  full  commentary, 
this  edition  provides  an  index  of 
characters,  tracing  their  names 
etymologically. 

Katherine  Duncan-Jones  and  Jan 
van  Dorsten  have  edited  Sidney’s 
miscellaneous  prose,^^  gathering  to¬ 
gether  the  ‘Discourse  on  Irish  Affairs’, 
The  Lady  of  May,  the  Alen^on  letter, 
the  Defence  of  Poetry,  the  Defence  of 

Miscellaneous  Prose  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
edited  by  Katherine  Duncan-Jones  and  Jan 
van  Dorsten.  Clarendon  Press:  Oxford 
University  Press,  pp.  x  +  238.  £4-50. 
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the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Sidney’s 
will.  The  appendixes  discuss  Sidney’s 
minimal  part  in  the  translation  of 
De  la  Verite  de  la  religion  Chrestienne, 
give  reasons  for  dismissing  ‘Valour 
Anatomized  in  a  Fancie’,  and  repro¬ 
duce  The  Manner  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney’s  Death  (provisionally  accept¬ 
ing  its  attribution  to  George  Gifford). 
The  editors  have  adopted  Jean 
Robertson’s  principles  with  regard 
to  normalizing  spelling,  punctuation, 
etc.,  and,  despite  their  misgivings 
over  the  nonce  words  and  archaisms 
of  The  Lady  of  May,  have  managed 
very  successfully.  Their  edition  has 
two  other  values:  one  in  collating  all 
reliable  manuscripts  and  editions 
(including  two  newly  discovered 
manuscripts);  the  other  in  that  each 
piece  is  preceded  by  an  introduction 
which  discusses  the  circumstances  of 
composition,  showing  occasionally 
how  it  may  illuminate  the  corpus 
generally.  From  this  perspective,  so 
comparatively  well  known  and 
studied  a  piece  as  the  Defence  of 
Poetry  may  seem  to  sort  ill  with  its 
fellows  in  this  collection.  But  the 
reasons  for  its  inclusion  are  mainly 
textual,  especially  given  the  discovery 
of  the  Norwich  manuscript.  While  we 
possess  Geoffrey  Shepherd’s  excellent 
Apology  for  Poetry,  it  is  surprising 
that  ‘no  critical  edition  has  yet  been 
published’.  However,  the  appeal  for 
establishing  A  Defence  of  Poetry  as 
the  unique  title  on  the  basis  that  its 
words,  unlike  ‘Apology’  or  ‘Poesie’, 
‘require  no  explanation’,  is  surely 
not  one  that  will  win  easy  acceptance. 

Katherine  Duncan-Jones  has  also 
produced  an  extremely  worthwhile 
students’  edition  of  selected  poems  of 
Sidney^'*  based  on  Ringler’s  critical 

Sir  Philip  Sidney:  Selected  Poems, 
edited  by  Katherine  Duncan-Jones.  Claren¬ 
don  Press:  Oxford  University  Press,  pp. 
xxii-|-228.  paperback,  £1-20. 


edition.  While  her  commentary  takes 
its  cue  necessarily  from  Ringler’s,  it 
is  by  no  means  a  mere  digest,  but 
often  disagrees  interestingly  with 
his,  sometimes  updating  information. 
Though  Ringler's  is  of  course  fuller, 
the  two  commentaries  are  comple¬ 
mentary.  Again  following  Jean 
Robertson,  spelling  has  been  normali¬ 
zed;  though  in  the  case  of  poetry 
(devices  like  polyptoton  being  what 
they  are)  the  step  seems  more  con¬ 
troversial,  and  perhaps  could  not 
have  been  taken  if  the  reader  did  not 
have  (as  the  editor  reminds  us) 
Ringler  to  refer  to. 

Andrew  D.  Weiner’s  ‘Moving  and 
Teaching:  Sidney’s  Defence  of 

Poesie  as  a  Protestant  poetic’(/MR5', 
vol.  2)  emphasizes,  in  contrast  to  the 
interpretation  of  Sidney’s  purpose  as 
an  undercutting  of  Plato’s  anti-poetic 
position,  ‘that  he  is  rather  declaring 
poetry’s  lack  of  complicity  in  that 
corruption  of  nature,  following  man’s 
first  disobedience,  into  her  present 
“brazen”  state’.  Proposing  a  Cal¬ 
vinist  resolution  of  the  dilemma  of 
‘erected  wit’  versus  ‘infected  will’, 
Mr  Weiner  argues  the  relationship 
between  this  pair  and  ‘well  knowing’ 
and  ‘well  doing’,  linking  the  latter  in 
turn  to  the  Elizabethan  Protestant 
ethic.  In  defining  so  strict  a  theolog¬ 
ical  context  for  Sidney’s  essay  (Eras¬ 
mus,  Tyndale,  Whitaker,  and  Bull- 
inger,  as  well  as  the  Institutes,  are 
applied),  he  perhaps  overburdens 
such  phrases  as  ‘not  affirmatively  but 
allegorically  and  figuratively  written’, 
acknowledging  in  his  conclusion  that 
to  interpret  Sidney  according  to 
Calvinist  doctrine  risks  depriving  the 
Defence  of  effectual  purpose. 

Protestantism  also  comes  to  the 
fore  in  F.  J.  Levy’s  ‘Philip  Sidney 
Reconsidered’  (ELR,  vol.  II)  which 
argues  that  Sidney  (and  his  associates) 
proved  a  handful  for  Elizabeth  and 
her  older  councillors  by  combining 
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with  his  desire  for  state  service  an 
ambition  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Protestant  Europe.  After  Sidney’s 
death,  Greville,  Robert  Sidney, 
Bacon,  and  others  of  the  ‘circle’ 
found  their  way  barred  by  the  Cecils, 
and  Professor  Levy  suggests  that  the 
contemplation  fostered  by  such  peri¬ 
ods  of  compulsory  inaction  sowed  the 
seeds  of  eventual  revolution.  In  the 
same  journal  Charles  S.  Levy  (‘The 
Sidney-Hanau  Correspondence’) 
studies  the  effects  of  two  recently 
discovered  letters  from  Sidney  to 
Philip  Louis,  Count  of  Hanau- 
Miinzenberg.  The  correspondence, 
now  totalling  four  letters,  is  repro¬ 
duced  (with  English  translations  for 
the  Latin  letters).  Professor  Levy 
speculates  on  the  strength  of  Sidney’s 
last  letter  to  Hanau  (in  French  and 
signed  Philippes  Sidene)  that  the  two 
men  met  each  other  for  the  last  time 
in  1577.  Mary  R.  Mahl  brings  evi¬ 
dence  in  ‘Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Scribe; 
The  New  Arcadia  and  the  Apology 
for  Poetry'  {ELN)  to  show  that  the 
same  hand  was  responsible  for  the 
Cambridge  University  Library  manu¬ 
script  of  the  new  Arcadia  and  the 
Norwich  manuscript  of  the  Apology. 
The  date  1584  on  the  Cambridge 
manuscript  suggests  that  Sidney’s 
stay  at  Wilton  in  that  year  was  the 
occasion  of  his  final  revision  of  the 
Arcadia  and  the  Apology. 

The  Arcadia  comes  under  con¬ 
siderable  scrutiny.  A.  C.  Hamilton’s 
‘Sidney’s  Arcadia  as  Prose  Fiction: 
Its  relation  to  its  Sources’  (ELR,  vol. 
II)  compares  both  versions  to  their 
sources  in  Sannazaro,  Amadis  de 
Gaul,  Heliodorus,  and  Montemayor, 
seeing  Sidney’s  achievement  as  a 
judicious  assimilation  of  them  all. 
For  example,  by  imitating  the  forms 
of  both  the  Diana  and  the  Ethiopian 
History,  ‘Sidney  seeks  to  combine  the 
sweetness  of  pastoral  romance  with 
the  strength  of  heroic  romance’. 


Professor  Hamilton  suggests  that  the 
Arcadia  departs  from  its  sources  in 
certain  dramatic  moments  as  a  result 
of  the  intrusion  of  Sidney’s  moral 
and  critical  imagination,  and  he  offers 
the  view  that  the  story  of  Argalus  and 
Parthenia  (about  constancy)  develops 
uniquely  from  the  theory  of  fiction 
expounded  in  the  Apology. 

Winifred  Schleiner  finds  that  the 
‘Differences  of  Theme  and  Structure 
of  the  Erona  Episode  in  the  Old  and 
New  Arcadia'  {SP)  reflect  a  signi¬ 
ficant  change  in  the  depiction  of 
Antiphilus  from  one  book  to  the 
other.  Whereas  ‘in  the  Old  Arcadia 
it  was  the  vindictive  Cupid  who  was 
responsible  for  “turning  Antiphilus’ 
heart”  from  Erona  to  Artaxia,  it  is 
now  only  the  vices  issuing  from  his 
baseness  which  are  blamed’.  The 
implications  of  the  last  part  of  this 
sentence  develop  into  the  point  that 
the  improved  status  of  the  narrators 
between  versions  (a  shepherd  in  the 
former,  a  duke  and  princess  in  the 
later)  shows  an  increasing  concern 
with  problems  of  social  and  political 
relationships.  Stephen  J.  Greenblatt’s 
‘Sidney’s  Arcadia  and  the  Mixed 
Mode’  {SP)  accounts  for  the  mingling 
of  styles  as  follows:  ‘Sidney  seemed 
instinctively  to  feel  that  for  the  world 
he  wished  to  portray,  there  could  be 
no  unified,  pure  form  with  a  single 
style,  a  uniform  set  of  characters  and 
a  fixed  perspective’.  While  demon¬ 
strating  why  the  precepts  of  Scaliger 
and  Minturno  would  not  do,  he 
seems  to  overlook  his  own  recognition 
of  Minturno’s  opponent  Cinthio 
among  the  ‘theorists  available  to 
Sidney’ ;  and  he  could  have  more 
plausibly  invoked  Kenneth  Burke’s 
theory  of  genres  as  ‘strategies  for 
living’  after  giving  reasons  for  not 
discussing  the  practice  of  Ariosto. 

Robert  W.  Parker’s  ‘Terentian 
Structure  and  Sidney’s  Original  Arca¬ 
dia'  {ELR,  vol.  II)  begins  with  the 
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sentence  ‘Sidney’s  original  Arcadia 
is  a  heroic  poem’.  Thereafter,  the 
essay  switches  to  a  discussion  of  the 
Arcadia’’?,  plot  structure  in  terms  of 
Terence’s  five-act  play.  Like  A.  C. 
Hamilton  (see  above).  Professor  Par¬ 
ker  considers  that  Sidney  improved 
on  his  sources  as  he  assimilated  them: 
‘The  economy  with  which  Sidney 
integrates  the  diverse  elements  he 
finds  in  the  Amadis  .  .  .  into  a  tightly 
knit  pattern  of  cause  and  effect 
suggests  the  great  difference  between 
an  episodic,  romantic  story,  and  a 
dramatic,  comedic  plot’.  He  offers  a 
tonal  explanation  of  the  Arcadia  as  a 
heroic  poem:  difficult,  serious  ques¬ 
tions  arise  from  within  the  comic 
exuberance.  But  as  the  above  quota¬ 
tion  indicates,  the  essay  argues  the 
case  more  successfully  for  comedy 
over  romance  than  for  heroic  over 
romance  via  comedy.  In  ‘Heroic  and 
Pastoral:  Sidney’s  Arcadia  as  Mas¬ 
querade’  (CL)  Margaret  E.  Dana 
calls  upon  Castiglione’s  concept  of 
sprezzatura  (the  performance  of  diffi¬ 
cult  tasks,  such  as  sports  or  dancing, 
with  apparent  ease)  to  account  for 
the  princes’  ability  to  enact  unsuit¬ 
able  roles  without  loss  of  dignity. 
While  it  is  normal  to  associate 
sprezzatura  with  occasions  of  celebra¬ 
tion  and  relaxation.  Miss  Dana 
argues  that  the  term  can  be  transfer¬ 
red— as  Sidney  recognized — to  un- 
happier  circumstances,  in  order  to 
aid  survival  in  a  world  made  morally 
unstable  by  Basilius’s  suspicious 
retirement. 

John  A.  Galm  argues  for  a  close 
relationship  between  the  Arcadia 
poems  and  eclogues  and  the  narra¬ 
tive,^^  based  on  important  displace¬ 
ments  of  some  of  the  former  from  one 
version  to  the  other.  ‘What  tongue 

”  Sidney's  Arcadian  Poems,  by  John  A. 
Galm.  Salzburg:  Institut  fiir  Englische 
Sprache  und  Literatur.  pp.  229.  £4-60. 


can  her  perfections  tell’,  for  example, 
changes  place  to  significant  moral 
effect.  The  eclogues,  too,  though 
remaining  outside  the  narrative  act¬ 
ion,  ‘provide  criticism  and  guidelines 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  action’. 
What  such  criticism  points  to  is  the 
seriousness  of  the  situations  the  chief 
characters  get  into,  from  which  only 
Providence  can  release  them.  ‘Provi¬ 
dence  does  operate  in  the  human 
world,  but  it  is  indistinguishable  to 
human  reason  from  chance  or  male¬ 
volent  fate’.  The  mistake  Basilius  and 
the  princes  accordingly  make  is  to 
trust  in  their  own  rational  powers  and 
(in  the  princes’  case)  their  heroic  vir¬ 
tue.  By  contrast,  the  eclogues,  particu¬ 
larly  the  revised  song  of  Strephon  and 
Claius  to  Urania,  sound  a  salutary, 
humbling  note — one  that  the  princes 
finally  acknowledge  for  their  own. 
While  seeming  to  approve  the  in¬ 
creasingly  severe  judgments  levelled 
through  the  poetic  ‘commentary’  in 
the  revision.  Professor  Galm  finds 
the  characters  to  be  ultimately  too 
shallow,  and  concludes  (rather  in  the 
spirit  of  Milton)  that  ‘it  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  Arcadia  could  have  been 
made  into  either  a  great  epic  or  a 
good  novel’. 

In  ‘Sidney’s  Poetry  and  Italian 
Song-Form’  (ELK),  Frank  J.  Fabry 
explains  the  number  of  feminine 
rhymes  in  the  songs  of  Astrophil  and 
Stella  and  the  Old  Arcadia  by  the 
poet’s  desire  to  set  them  to  Italian 
music.  Because  he  continued  with 
trochaic  measures  after  certain  verse 
experiments  attributable  to  San- 
nazaro’s  influence  ceased,  their  sur¬ 
vival  may  point  to  an  Italian  anth¬ 
ology  of  musical  compositions  as 
well  as  to  Thomas  Morley’s  canzonets 
and  ballets,  whose  ‘rhythms  are 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of 
trochaics  into  English  poetics  and 
the  reappearance  of  feminine  rhymes 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  two 
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centuries’.  ‘The  Lad  Philisides’,  usu¬ 
ally  traced  to  an  eclogue  of  San- 
nazaro’s,  derives  plausibly  from  Pet¬ 
rarch’s  rime  126.  The  later  poems 
show  the  influence  (via  the  Marot- 
Beza  Psalter)  of  Ronsard’s  theory  of 
composition. 

John  Buxton  has  also  described  ‘A 
New  Letter  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney’ 
{ELR,  vol.  II)  in  TLS  (see  YW  53. 
209-10).  Arthur  Freeman’s  ‘Essex 
to  Stella;  Two  Letters  from  the  Earl 
of  Essex  to  Penelope  Rich’  {ELK) 
reprints  the  letters  in  facsimile  with 
transcripts,  and  conjectures  that  the 
earl  sent  them  to  his  sister  between 
the  time  of  the  Cadiz  expedition  and 
the  Irish  fiasco  (1596-99).  Finally, 
P.  J.  Croft’s  Autograph  Poetry  in  the 
English  Language^^  reproduces,  with 
other  poets  in  this  period,  the  facsi¬ 
mile  and  transcript  of  a  page  of  a 
sonnet  by  Robert  Sidney  from  a  pre¬ 
viously  unrecorded  manuscript  in 
private  possession. 

6.  SPENSER 

An  important  contribution  to 
Spenser  criticism  comes  via  A  Theatre 
for  Spenserians,'^’’  a  collection  of 
essays  by  various  hands  which  first 
took  shape  as  lectures  delivered  in 
New  Brunswick  in  1969,  the  400th 
anniversary  of  Spenser’s  initial 
appearance  in  print  in  A  Theatre  for 
Wordlings.  Millar  MacLure’s  opening 
essay  summarizes  its  own  theme  in 
the  remark  ‘Spenser  is  concerned  to 
set  the  contrast  between  the  antique 
world  recalled  in  indulgent  reveries, 
and  the  past  as  pattern  of  heroic  and 

Autograph  Poetry  in  the  English  Lang¬ 
uage:  Facsimiles  of  Original  Manuscripts 
from  the  Fourteenth  to  the  Twentieth  Centur¬ 
ies,  edited  by  P.  J.  Croft.  London:  Cassell. 
Quarto,  2  vols.,  pp.  xxi  +  viU- 197  + fac¬ 
similes.  $75. 

”  A  Theatre  for  Spenserians,  edited  by 
Judith  M.  Kennedy  and  James  A.  Reither. 
Manchester:  Manchester  University  Press, 
pp.  ix+  144.  £3-60. 


creative  action’.  The  tone  of  the  essay, 
if  disconcertingly  intimate,  voices 
effectively  an  essential  Spenserian 
dilemma.  A.  Kent  Hieatt’s  essay, 
‘Three  fearful  symmetries  and  the 
meaning  of  Eaerie  Queen  IF,  bases 
its  view  of  significant  parallelism  on 
the  1590  edition  whose  first  three 
books  contain  identifiable,  related 
middle  points,  which  the  revised 
edition  of  1596  displaces.  The  argu¬ 
ment  suffers  from  its  inadequate 
account  of  Spenser’s  failure  to  pur¬ 
sue  such  parallels  in  the  later  books — 
or  edition — and  its  success  is  accord¬ 
ingly  occasional  rather  than  compre¬ 
hensive:  for  example,  its  compelling 
manner  of  relating  Pilate  to  Tantalus. 
Numerology  also  finds  application 
in  Alastair  Fowler’s  contribution, 
‘Emanations  of  glory:  Neoplatonic 
order  in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queen'. 
Professor  Fowler’s  main  doubt  is 
‘whether  Spenser’s  superimposition 
of  triadic  schemes  springs  from  an 
ingenious  mannerism  of  style  or  a 
more  baroque  and  visionary  syncret¬ 
ism  thrusting  towards  an  articulated 
trinitarian  world  view’.  Attempting 
to  extend  the  margin  of  Neo-Platon¬ 
ism  declared  for  Spenser  by  Robert 
Ellrodt,  he  invokes  Wind’s  Pagan 
Mysteries  in  the  Renaissance,  and 
reaches  conclusions  similar  to  those 
of  Professor  Hieatt;  ‘a  characteristic 
modus  operandi  of  Spenser’s  imagina¬ 
tion  leads  to  pairs  of  iconographically 
similar  passages  in  close  moral  atten¬ 
tion,  even  at  wide  spatial  remove’. 
Pictures  tell  the  buried  story  of 
words.  Both  essays  will  provoke, 
inspire,  and  alarm.  Lighter  in  com¬ 
parison,  William  Nelson’s  ‘Spenser 
ludens’  asks  suggestive  questions 
about  form  and  our  expectations  of 
it.  Apparent  clumsiness  may  be 
sophisticatedly  intentional,  and  he 
therefore  proposes  to  distinguish 
‘between  bad  writing  and  something 
that  verges  on  parody’.  Spenser 
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tends  to  let  his  champion  down  at  the 
level  of  example,  and  the  ingenuity 
of  Professor  Nelson’s  initiative  is 
only  partly  rewarded  by  the  per¬ 
formance.  A.  C.  Hamilton  (‘Our  new 
poet;  Spenser  “well  of  English 
undefyld’”)  adds  to  the  collection  a 
cautionary  word  ‘against  interpreta¬ 
tion’.  His  cogently  defended  faith  in 
the  language  of  Spenser  finds  the 
following  illustration:  ‘In  his  art  of 
language  Spenser  is  closer  to  the 
fabulous  artificer  Joyce  than  he  is  to 
the  allegorist  Dante’.  G.  K.  Hunter’s 
concluding  essay  on  ‘Spenser’s  Amor- 
etti  and  the  English  sonnet  tradition’ 
argues  that  Spenser’s  ‘spacious  mode’ 
(illustrated  by  Epithalamiori)  was  at 
odds  with  the  concise,  epigrammatic 
demands  of  the  English  sonnet.  A 
correspondingly  negative  approach 
to  the  Amoretti,  though  pointing  up 
Spenser’s  powers  outside  the  sequ¬ 
ence,  risks  undervaluing  the  English 
sonnet  generally,  which  is  defined  as 
‘suited  only  to  the  mode  of  moraliza- 
tion,  the  immediate  lesson  in  the 
final  couplet’.  The  book  overall  is  a 
well-balanced  reflection  of  interesting, 
contrasting  views,  representing  in 
turn  the  ‘radical’  and  ‘conservative’ 
trends  in  Spenser  studies. 

A  major  breakthrough  on  the 
subject  of  the  relationship  between 
Spenser  and  Neo-Platonism  con¬ 
ceivably  comes  with  Jon  A.  Quits- 
lund’s  scholarly  and  illuminating 
‘Spenser’s  Amoretti  VTII  and  Platonic 
Commentaries  on  Petrarch’  (JWCI). 
This  article  considers  the  espositioni 
in  Giovanni  Andrea  Gesualdo’s  six¬ 
teenth-century  edition  of  the  Canzon- 
iere  which,  if,  as  seems  likely,  Spenser 
saw  it,  would  have  provided  him  with 
a  harmonious,  Ficinian  Platonism 
quite  unlike  the  patchy,  medieval 
version  often  attributed  to  him. 
Publication  of  Gesualdo’s  edition 
would  seem  called  for. 

A.  Kent  Hieatt  turns  numerological 


analysis  to  account  in  ‘A  Numerical 
Key  for  Spenser’s  Amoretti  and 
Guyon  in  the  House  of  Mammon’ 
{YES).  The  centre  that  concerns  him 
here  is  the  forty-seven  ‘Lenten’ 
sonnets  in  the  middle  of  the  sequence 
for  which,  aided  by  the  366  poems  of 
Petrarch’s  Canzoniere,  he  predicates 
an  unfurnished,  balancing  further 
forty-two.  The  ingenuity  of  the  idea 
finds  vindication  in  the  uncanny 
willingness  of  the  Amoretti  to  respond 
to  its  touch,  the  Guyon  reference 
bringing  extra  evidence  of  the  sym¬ 
bolic  importance  to  Spenser  of  the 
number  ‘forty’.  William  C.  Johnson 
conducts  an  etymological  enquiry  in 
‘Amor  and  Spenser’s  Amoretti'  (ES) 
which,  after  a  careful  consideration 
of  Neo-Platonism  and  amour  courtois, 
declares  Spenser’s  amor  to  be  essen¬ 
tially  Christian,  though  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive,  refining  nature  which 
‘objectifies  and  makes  practical  the 
Neo-Platonic  theories  and  ...  re¬ 
invests  the  worn  Petrarchan  conceits 
with  a  vita  nuova'.  Dating  in  the 
Amoretti  preoccupies  Josephine 
Waters  Bennet  whose  ‘Spenser’s 
Amoretti  LXII  and  the  Date  of  the 
New  Year’  {RenQ)  challenges  Alex¬ 
ander  Dunlop’s  theory  that  the  sixty- 
second  sonnet  refers  to  Lady  Day 
rather  than  the  1  January,  both  from 
internal  evidence  and  on  the  grounds 
that  the  25  March  would  carry  the 
wooing  cycle  inappropriately  through 
Lent. 

The  puzzles  of  the  Faerie  Queene 
continue  to  allure.  Arlene  N.  Oker- 
lund  cleverly  resolves  the  contradic¬ 
tion  that  readers  usually  enjoy  the 
attractions  of  Book  II  more  than  they 
should  in  ‘Spenser’s  Wanton  Maid¬ 
ens:  Reader  Psychology  and  the 
Bower  of  Bliss’  {PMLA).  Dismissing 
the  weak  line  of  defence  that  sees 
(with  an  alert  moral  eye)  the  delib¬ 
erate  flaws  in  the  bower’s  tempta¬ 
tions,  she  exculpates  Spenser  instead 
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by  placing  responsibility  squarely  on 
our  own  shoulders:  ‘the  point  of 
Canto  XII  is  to  change  us  from 
passive  readers  into  active  partici¬ 
pants’  (which  she  demonstrates 
nicely),  free  to  fall  by  our  own  voli¬ 
tion.  Daniel  M.  Murtaugh  performs 
a  methodical  examination  of  ‘The 
Garden  and  the  Sea:  The  topography 
of  The  Faerie  Queen,  IIF  (ELH),  and 
shows  how  the  sea  demonstrates 
various  aspects  of  the  Petrarchan  love 
motif,  the  subjects  being  alternately 
male  and  female:  ‘Proteus  acts  out  a 
sonneteer’s  convention  when  he 
courts  Florimeir.  The  sea,  as  opposed 
to  the  land,  represents  disorder,  the 
difference  being  reflected  in  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  errors  of  Proteus 
and  Malbecco  and  the  constancy  of 
Florimell  and  Britomart.  The  latter’s 
discovery  of  their  true  loves  enacts 
the  reconciliation  of  sea  with  garden, 
uniting  the  watery  and  earthly  houses 
of  Venus. 

A  similar  resolution  takes  place  in 
Humphrey  Tonkin’s  ‘Spenser’s  Gar¬ 
den  of  Adonis  and  Britomart’s 
Quest’  {PMLA)  which  discusses  male 
and  female  rulers,  and  demonstrates 
the  representation  of  concepts  or 
principles  spatially  as  houses  or 
gardens.  The  Garden  receives  an 
interesting  analysis  in  terms  of  the 
distinction  between  act  and  potency, 
with  the  sharp  reminder  that  the 
difficulties  in  interpretation  lie  with 
the  text  not  the  sources.  This  advice 
is  ignored  by  Fred  L.  Milne’s  similarly 
concerned  ‘The  Doctrine  of  Act  and 
Potency:  A  Metaphysical  Ground 
for  Interpretation  of  Spenser’s  Gar¬ 
den  of  Adonis  Passages’  (SP),  which 
uses  Aquinas  to  identify  the  ‘naked 
babes’  with  Aristotle’s  ‘substantial 
forms’  rather  than  with  the  ‘seminal 
reasons’  of  Plotinus  and  Augustine. 
Humphrey  Tonkin  also  tackles 
‘Theme  and  Emblem  in  Spenser’s 
Faerie  Queene'  {ELH),  and  treats 


narrative  episodes  not  as  sequential 
events  but  as  emblems.  The  advantage 
of  this  approach  is  to  provide  an 
overview  in  which  meanings  can  be 
juxtaposed  with  an  immediacy  of 
which  ordinary  narrative  procedure 
is  incapable.  ‘Selvagesse’  (depicted  by 
the  behaviour  of  Artegall)  accordingly 
prepares  the  reader  for  the  comple¬ 
mentary  ‘finesse’  (Britomart,  Cali- 
dore,  Mercilla)  as  soon  as  the  emblem 
is  recognized.  The  same  author  turns 
to  the  debate  between  Kermode, 
Alpers,  and  Berger  in  ‘Discussing 
Spenser’s  Cave  of  Mammon’  (SEE), 
and  suggests  that  Mammon’s  ensnare- 
ment  of  Guyon  results  inevitably 
from  ‘a  possibility  of  sin  inherent  in 
the  situation  from  the  very  beginning’. 
His  resistance  to  interpreting  the 
episode  entirely  in  terms  of  Christian 
allegory  leads  to  an  intricate  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  Christ-like  and 
human  representation  of  Guyon. 

A  mythological  reading  of  ‘Proser¬ 
pina  Preserved:  Book  VI  of  the 
Faerie  Queene'  {SEE)  by  Alice  Fox 
Blitch  denies  that  Calidore  is  wasting 
time  among  the  shepherds,  propos¬ 
ing  rather  the  ‘allegorical  fitness’  of 
the  pastoral  episode  (the  power  for 
renewal  necessary  for  his  task  appar¬ 
ent  in  his  courtly  self-perfecting). 
She  also  brings  interesting  evidence 
from  contemporary  mythology  to  her 
interpretation  (the  brigands’  lair 
being  Pluto’s  den).  Brian  Crossley 
and  Paul  Edwards  remove  a  leaf  from 
Martha  Craig  (‘The  Secret  Wit  of 
Spenser’s  Language’)  for  ‘Spenser’s 
Bawdy:  A  Note  on  The  Fairy  Queen 
2.6’  {PEL),  though  their  full  and 
adequate  illustration  of  the  sexual 
punning  power  in  words  like  ‘gonde- 
lay’  and  ‘frigot’  comes  rather  from 
Coryate,  Volpone,  and  the  bawdy 
Shakespeare. 

Numerology  advances  on  an  arith- 
mological  front  with  Jerry  Leath 
Mills’s  ‘Spenser,  Lodowick  Bryskett, 
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and  the  Mortalist  Controversy;  The 
Faerie  Queene,  II.ix.22’  (PQ),  which 
uses  Bryskett’s  confutation  of  Aver- 
roism  in  the  Discourse  of  Civil  Life 
(almost  certainly  known  to  Spenser) 
in  order  to  work  out  the  structure,  or 
‘frame’,  of  this  taxing,  teasing  stanza. 
The  basis  of  Bryskett’s  reproof  of 
Mortahsm  is  that  the  mortal  and 
immortal  parts  of  man  are  separable 
yet  joined;  correspondingly  the  stanza 
describes  distinct  figures  which 
include  each  other:  two  triangles 
forming  a  square  contained  by  a 
circle,  representing  in  turn  the  sen¬ 
sitive  and  vegetative  souls,  the  Ratio, 
and  mens.  Richard  J.  Berleth’s 
‘Heavens  Favourable  and  Free:  Bel- 
phoebe’s  Nativity  in  The  Fairie 
Queene'  (ELH)  takes  as  its  premise 
the  idea  that  the  ‘nativity  stanzas  de¬ 
scribe  a  definite  horoscope’  showing 
that  an  astrological  reading  can  be 
extraordinarily  rich  in  associations  as 
well  as  managing  to  provide  thematic 
resolutions. 

Michael  West  looks  at  the  topic  of 
‘Spenser  and  the  Renaissance  Ideal 
of  Christian  Humanism’  (PMLA)  in 
currently  unfashionable — but  none¬ 
theless  refreshing — terms  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure  of  the  Faerie  Queene. 
Writing  the  heroic  poem  of  his  time 
meant  subsuming  the  old  epic  con¬ 
cepts  of  passion,  strength,  and  prow¬ 
ess  into  a  Christian  vision,  which  led 
to  fundamental  anomalies  such  as 
singing  of  peace  in  martial  accents. 
Professor  West  notes  Spenser’s  in¬ 
ability  to  portray  physical  heroism 
convincingly  while  able  to  give  a 
plausible  account  of  physical  love  or 
repose,  and  explains  this  (alluding 
to  Graham  Hough)  as  the  spiritualiza¬ 
tion  of  the  heroic  process :  ‘an 
indication  that  his  most  vital  and 
essential  conflicts  are  conceived  in 
non-physical  terms,  with  the  mind 
as  their  arena’.  Historically,  the  ill 
fortune  of  the  English  epic  can  be 


related  to  the  Faerie  Queene’s  precar¬ 
ious  synthesis  of  ambiguities,  which 
disintegrated  as  times  changed  after 
Spenser.  The  same  author  expands 
an  observation  from  this  essay  into  a 
charming  note  on  ‘Spenser,  Everard 
Digby,  and  the  Renaissance  Art  of 
Swimming’  (RenQ). 

Historical  perspective  also  engages 
Patricia  Parker’s  attention  in  ‘The 
Progress  of  Phaedria’s  Bower :  Spen¬ 
ser  to  Coleridge’  (ELH),  which  reveals 
the  ‘doubleness  of  all  things’,  for 
example,  the  proximity  of  Phaedria’s 
tempe  to  Guyon’s  ‘temperaunce’.  In 
an  ambitious  discussion  of  poetic 
inheritance,  she  argues  that  certain 
concerns  of  Thomson  and  Coleridge 
can  be  thrown  into  more  explicit, 
urgent  relief  by  comparing  them  to 
moments  in  Spenser,  and  she  traces 
a  haunting  line  of  connexions  between 
all  three  via  their  respective  treat¬ 
ments  of  Sloth,  Indolence,  and  Mel¬ 
ancholy  (adding  a  note  on  the  rele¬ 
vance  of  solitude  and  evasion  in 
Wallace  Stevens). 

The  Mutabilitie  Cantos  receive 
various  treatments.  Leslie  J.  Owen’s 
‘Mutable  in  eternity:  Spenser’s  des¬ 
pair  and  the  multiple  forms  of 
Mutabilitie’  (JMRS,  vol.  2)  interprets 
the  final  two  stanzas  to  mean  exactly 
what  they  say.  His  challenging  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  new  astronomy  offered 
enough  evidence  of  the  ‘corruptibility’ 
of  the  heavens  themselves  to  make 
Mutabilitie’s  position  finally  un¬ 
assailable,  concludes  that  the  con¬ 
sequent  pessimism  of  Spenser  made 
for  the  world’s  peremptory  dismissal. 
A  more  consoling  view  is  offered  at 
the  end  of  Catherine  Rodgers’s 
carefully  argued  study  of  time  in  the 
poem’s  narrative.!®  Distinguishing 
between  the  Faerie  Queene  and  ancient 

Time  in  the  Narrative  of  the  Faerie 
Queene,  by  Catherine  Rodgers.  Salzburg: 
Institut  fiir  Englische  Sprache  und  Literatur. 
pp.  v-t- 128.  £4-60. 
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epics  like  the  Aeneid,  she  argues  that 
while  Providence  guides  the  heroes  in 
both  sorts,  the  defective  vision  of  the 
characters  in  the  Christian  poem 
prevents  them  from  seeing  their  ends 
completely,  giving  them  (and  the 
reader)  the  impression  that  they  move 
simply  from  one  labour  to  the  next 
in  an  apparent  disorder  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  really  reflects  their  own 
inner  disorder.  The  unwritten  books 
would  have  made  this  more  clear, 
and  Mutabilitie’s  imperfect  wisdom 
would  seem  darker  against  the  light 
of  eventual  awareness.  Charles  Clay 
Doyle  turns  to  the  more  specific 
question  of  humour  in  ‘“Daphnis 
and  Chloe”  and  the  Faunus  Episode 
in  Spenser’s  “Mutability”’  (AM), 
regarding  Longus  as  a  more  likely 
source  than  the  sombre  Ovidian 
Actaeon:  ‘as  befits  their  comic  roles, 
both  Dorcon  and  Faunus  emerge  less 
lacerated  than  humiliated’.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  considers  the  more  serious 
aspect  of  Spenser’s  treatment  of  the 
myth  melancholic  rather  than  tragic. 

Paul  E.  McLane’s  handy  compari¬ 
son  between  ‘Skelton’s  Colyn  Cloute 
and  Spenser’s  Shepheardes  Calendar' 
(SP)  argues  the  similar  ecclesiastical 
conditions  behind  each  poem,  using 
Skelton’s  to  explore  the  (satirically 
intended)  clerical  allusions  in  Spen¬ 
ser’s.  He  concludes:  ‘both  Skelton 
and  Spenser  .  .  .  wished  to  see  reform 
come  from  within  this  church  by 
improvement  in  clerical  morals  and 
education,  not  from  without  by 
changes  in  doctrine’.  In  ‘Spenser’s 
Mother  Hubberds  Tale :  Three  Themes 
of  Order’  {PQ)  Kenneth  John  Atchity 
pleads  the  poem’s  value  as  a  latter 
day  equivalent  of  the  medieval 
device  of  corrective  argument,  its 
(literary)  example  successfully  count¬ 
ering  Boethius’s  scepticism  about 
poetry:  ‘Poetry — specifically  satire — 
can  restore  order  by  bringing  the 
errant  individual  to  realize  that  the 


goods  he  pursues,  being  subject  to 
change,  are  false’. 

Einar  Bjorvand  has  produced  a 
concordance  to  the  Four  Hymns^^ 
which  gives  simply  and  undiscriminat- 
ingly  the  frequency  of  every  word, 
including  the  definite  and  indefinite 
articles,  prepositions,  conjunctions, 
pronouns,  and  parts  of  the  verb  ‘to 
be’. 

Douglas  A.  Northrop  uses  an 
attractive  plate  from  Robert  Glover’s 
Nobilitas  politica  vel  civilis  to  illus¬ 
trate  his  argument  ‘Mercilla’s  Court 
as  Parliament’  (HLQ)  at  its  opening 
on  29  October  1586  and  not  the 
Fotheringay  court  that  tried  Mary 
Stuart,  thus  making  more  emphatic 
the  parallel  between  Mercilla  and 
Elizabeth. 

Finally,  in  ‘Spenser’s  “Amyntas”: 
Three  Poems  by  Ferdinando  Stanley, 
Lord  Strange,  Fifth  Earl  of  Derby’ 
(MP),  Stephen  May  prints  the  poems 
of  two  unpublished  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Library  manuscripts  of  Stan¬ 
ley,  and  assesses  him  as  a  burlesque 
and  serious  lyrist,  while  William  J. 
Kennedy  juggles  to  effect  with  ‘Rhet¬ 
oric,  Allegory  and  Dramatic  Modality 
in  Spenser’s  Fradubio  Episode’ 
(ELR),  calling  for  a  complex  response 
that  involves  the  participation  of  a 
fictive  speaker  and  fictive  reader,  and 
insisting  that  ‘every  gesture,  every 
attitude,  every  turn  of  phrase  con¬ 
tributes  towards  significant  meaning’. 

7.  POETRY 

The  dangers  lurking  for  anyone 
who  tries  to  account  for  the  European 
lyric  tradition  from  ancient  to  recent 
times  in  150  pages  hardly  need  classi¬ 
fying.  H.  M.  Richmond^®  succumbs 

A  Concordance  to  Spenser’s  Fowre 
Hymnes,  by  Einar  Bjorvand.  Oslo-Bergen- 
Tromso:  Universitetsforlaget.  pp.  112. 
paperback,  $10. 

Renaissance  Landscapes:  English  Lyrics 
in  a  European  Tradition,  by  H.  M.  Richmond. 
The  Hague-Paris:  Mouton.  pp.  156.  No 
price. 
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to  some  of  the  comparatist’s  perils, 
but  contends  successfully  with  others. 
After  comparing  treatments  of  land¬ 
scape  by  Greek  and  Roman  lyrists 
with  their  Renaissance  imitators,  he 
analyses  (in  the  chapter  relevant  to 
this  review)  Drayton’s  debt  to  Ron- 
sard.  His  argument  that  Ronsard  and 
Drayton  both  preferred  the  lyric 
moments  occasioned  by  their  epic 
and  narrative  poems  to  those  poems 
in  their  entirety  will  not  go  un¬ 
questioned,  while  the  exclusion  of 
Horace’s  Mount  Soracte  Ode  from 
the  discussion  of  ‘winter  warmth’ 
(given  his  earlier  attention  to  this 
poet’s  influence)  will  seem  arbitrary. 
However,  the  intention  is  not  source¬ 
hunting  in  an  ordinary  sense,  and  his 
achievement  is  to  provoke  the  reader 
to  rediscover  by  comparison  and 
analogy  the  significance  of  what  he 
may  have  dismissed  too  easily  as 
poems  of  a  minor  genre. 

A.  Leigh  Deneef’s  ‘Epideictic  rhet¬ 
oric  and  the  Renaissance  lyric’ 
(JMRS)  gives  the  classical  back¬ 
ground  of  this  form  of  rhetoric 
(‘praise  or  blame  on  the  basis  of  what 
is  honourable’),  discusses  accounts 
of  it  by  four  English  theorists  (Cox, 
Puttenham,  Wilson,  and  Farnaby) 
and  the  Italian  Scaliger,  and  con¬ 
siders  its  application  to  poetry.  ‘One 
of  the  most  important  features  of 
lyric  expression,  its  selectivity,  is 
clearly  at  odds  with  the  encyclopedic 
nature  of  the  rhetorical  formulae’ 
argues  a  distinction  between  kinds  of 
rhetoric  used  by  poetry,  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  after  noting  the  ‘open-ended’ 
form  of  Donne  and  Shakespeare  (in 
the  sonnets),  he  restricts  epideictic  to 
Herrick  and  his  school:  ‘The  Cavalier 
lyrics  are  generally  self-contained  and 
rarely  seek  to  engage  the  reader  in 
anything  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
poem  itself’.  This  challenging,  instruc¬ 
tive  essay  argues  its  case  competently 
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until  losing  its  grip  after  invoking 
Orpheus  in  the  final  pages. 

G.  A.  E.  Parfitt  in  ‘The  Catalogue 
of  Charms’  (RMS)  directs  attention 
to  the  changes  in  values  expressed  in 
a  constant  set  of  images  from  Medie¬ 
val  to  Renaissance  times,  and  treats 
consequently  problems  of  convention 
and  originality.  He  differentiates 
nicely,  in  a  discussion  that  includes 
Sidney,  Watson,  and  Spenser,  between 
Medieval  and  Neo-Platonic  views  of 
the  erotic  (though  where  Epithal- 
amion  stands  in  these  terms  is  not 
wholly  clear).  A.  J.  Gilbert’s  annota¬ 
tion  of  Shakespeare’s  twenty-fourth 
sonnet  in  ‘Philosophical  Conceits  in 
Shakespeare  and  Chapman’  {ES) 
interestingly  traces  the  use  of  ocular 
images  in  the  poem  to  Ovid’s  Banquet 
of  Sense.  H.  M.  Klein’s  ‘Florilegium 
Florilegii:  An  Example  of  the  Influ¬ 
ence  of  “Englands  Parnassus”  ’  (N&Q) 
compares  this  anthology  (1600)  with 
The  Academy  of  Complements  (1640), 
finding  that  the  latter  derives  effect¬ 
ively  from  the  former,  which  had 
helpfully  culled  its  sources  for  it.  This 
prompts  the  thought  that  'Englands 
Parnassus,  storing  as  it  does  in  its 
convenient  subject  categories  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  verse  extracts  from  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  was  of  far  greater 
consequence  than  has  hitherto  been 
recognized,  especially  on  certain 
kinds  of  seventeenth-century  poetry’. 

Joan  Rees  has  produced  a  worthy 
students’  edition  of  Fulke  Greville’s 
writings,^^  which  has  attempted  to 
represent  these  in  all  their  various 
aspects.  The  selections  (including 
extracts  from  Caelica,  the  treatises, 
and  the  Life  of  Sidney)  are  necessarily 
brief,  though  the  book  is  worth 
having  for  Mustapha  alone,  which  is 
printed  entire  from  the  1633  edition. 
For  this  selection  she  has  collated 

Selected  Writings  of  Fulke  Greville, 
edited  by  Joan  Rees.  London ;  Athlone  Press, 
pp.  182.  £2-90;  paperback,  £1-25. 
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manuscripts  and  early  editions,  while 
basing  textual  decisions  on  those  of 
Bullough,  Wilkes,  and  Nowell  Smith. 
Her  introduction  gives  a  brief  account 
of  Greville’s  life  and  his  relation  to 
the  Sidney  circle,  and  evaluates  his 
poetry. 

‘The  reader  of  the  poem  is  as  much 
a  part  of  the  satiric  drama  as  are 
the  characters  within  the  poem’  is 
John  Scott  Colley’s  feeling  about 
‘“Opinion”  and  the  Reader  in  John 
Marston’s  The  Metamorphosis  of 
Pigmalions  Image'  (ELK),  which 
seems  to  derive  from  Philip  J.  Finkel- 
pearl’s  argument.  Mr  Colley  uses 
Marston’s  repudiation  of  lascivious 
readers  in  the  sixth  satire  to  show 
how  metamorphosis  in  the  earlier 
poem  enacts  a  significant  moral 
opposition  between  voyeurism  and 
‘true  happiness’;  though  it  might  be 
objected  to  this  that  by  becoming 
flesh  the  lady  merely  grants  the 
original  desire  (which  changes  only 
in  magnitude). 

‘Some  Renaissance  Children’s 
Verse’  (RES)  by  L.  G.  Black  looks  at 
Henry  Stanford  in  relation  to  the 
‘occasional’  fourteeners  and  rhyming 
pentameter  produced  under  his  tutor¬ 
ship  by  the  young  Will  Paget  and 
George  Berkeley.  Enough  of  it  is 
quoted  from  the  Cambridge  manu¬ 
script  miscellany  compiled  by  Stan¬ 
ford  to  show  its  resemblance  to  his 
own  verse,  ‘staid  .  .  .  lumpish  in 
diction,  rooted  largely  in  the  poetic 
styles  of  his  youth  and  of  Oxford  in 
the  1570s’. 

Sarah  Thesiger  divides  her  essay, 
‘The  Orchestra  of  Sir  John  Davies 
and  the  Image  of  the  Dance’  (JWCl), 
conveniently  into  three  parts :  literary 
treatments  of  the  idea  of  the  dance 
before  Davies;  the  poem  in  relation 
to  analogous  metaphorical  and  rhet¬ 
orical  structures;  and  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  in  Orchestra.  Her 
valuable,  exhaustive  survey  of  such 


matters  includes  a  discussion  of 
classical  ideas  of  dance  as  comic 
love  (arguing  the  unprecedented  as¬ 
similation  by  Davies  of  Lucian),  and 
considers  the  contemporary  debate 
on  the  morality  of  dancing,  though 
she  tends  to  neglect  the  tone  in  which 
the  poem  integrates  its  different 
concerns. 

The  reissue  of  Thomas  MacDon- 
agh’s  Thomas  Campion  and  the  Art  of 
English  Poetry^^  sees  the  return  of  a 
book  written  originally  in  1911.  Very 
much  a  part  of  the  world  of  prosodic 
theory  of  Bridges  and  Saintsbury,  it 
bears  the  impress  of  charming  ideas 
which  more  recent  studies  have 
superseded  without  quite  erasing. 
Music  forms  the  interest  of  Winifred 
Maynard’s  ‘The  Paradyse  of  Daynty 
Devises  Revisited’  (RES),  which 
explains  the  popularity  of  this  medi¬ 
ocre  anthology  by  the  number  of 
poems  known  to  have  been  set:  ‘Here 
was  a  perfect  book  of  words  for 
many  an  occasion  of  domestic  music¬ 
making’.  Carolyn  R.  S.  Lenz  has 
found  ‘An  Earlier  Version  of  a 
Religious  Lyric  by  Thomas  Tallis’ 
(RES)  on  a  separate  page  of  a  manu¬ 
script  belonging  to  Brown  University 
of  Thomas  Wilson’s  The  Arte  of 
Rhetorique.  The  article  matches  this 
with  the  Bodleian  manuscript  version 
of  the  same  lyric,  and  concludes  that 
Wilson’s  ‘provides  us  with  evidence 
of  early  English  Calvinism’. 

8.  PROSE 

Nancy  Pollard  Brown’s  valuable 
edition  of  two  letters  and  Short  Rules 
of  a  Good  Life  by  Robert  SouthwelE^ 

Thomas  Campion  and  the  Art  of  English 
Poetry,  by  Thomas  MacDonagh.  New  York: 
Russell  and  Russell,  pp.  ix+  129.  $10. 

Two  Letters,  and  Short  Rules  of  a  Good 
Life,  by  Robert  Southwell,  S.  J.  Edited  by 
Nancy  Pollard  Brown.  Charlottesville: 
University  Press  of  Virginia.  Facsimile,  pp. 
lxvi+122.  $9-50. 
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prints  items  originally  purchased  in 
a  single  manuscript  by  the  Folger 
Shakespeare  Library  in  1964.  The 
two  letters  are  addressed  to  South¬ 
well’s  father  and  to  Robert  Cecil,  the 
latter  composed  during  imprison¬ 
ment.  Professor  Brown’s  lengthy 
general  introduction  gives  details  of 
the  poet’s  life,  his  father’s  Anglican 
compromise,  and  his  own  recusancy, 
arrest,  trial,  and  execution  for  trea¬ 
son.  A  full  discussion  of  the  Rules 
describes  its  place  and  originality  in 
the  Ignatian  tradition,  while  her 
account  of  its  first  secret  printing 
shortly  after  the  author’s  death 
compares  it  to  the  official  ‘Anglicani- 
zed’  edition  printed  here.  Editorial 
history  receives  further  treatment  in 
the  textual  introduction  which,  with 
the  commentary  and  an  appendix, 
amply  demonstrates  the  Anglican 
editor’s  suppression  or  alteration  of 
points  of  Catholic  doctrine. 

H.  F.  Lippincott  has  edited  a  jest- 
book  by  Shakespeare’s  clown,  Robert 
Armin,^'*  noting  in  his  introduction 
the  similarity  of  Armin’s  fools  to 
characters  in  ordinary,  domestic 
situations.  The  humour  they  appeal 
to  seems  to  be  a  cruel,  bear-baiting 
kind:  ‘in  each  case  the  laughter  is 
single-handed  and  one-sided,  at  and 
never  with  the  fool’.  Comparison 
with  Shakespeare  is  inevitable,  and 
Professor  Lippincott  remarks  the 
differences  rather  than  similarities 
between  Feste  and  Touchstone  and 
Will  Sommer  and  Jemy  Camber, 
concluding  regretfully,  ‘there  is  very 
little  in  Foole  upon  Foole  which  helps 
explain  Shakespeare’s  transformation 
of  the  vernacular  tradition  into  high 
art’. 

A  handsome  edition  of  Virginia 

A  Shakespeare  Jestbook,  Robert  Armin’s 
Foole  Upon  Foole  {1600):  A  Critical,  Old- 
Spelling  Edition,  by  H.  F.  Lippincott. 
Salzburg:  Institut  fiir  Englische  Sprache  und 
Literatur.  pp.  x+  165.  £4-60. 


Voyages  From  HakluyF^  has  been 
prepared  by  D.  B.  and  A.  M.  Quinn 
for  the  Oxford  English  Memoirs  and 
Travels  series,  based  on  D.  B.  Quinn’s 
earlier  The  Roanoke  Voyages  1584-90. 
Emphasizing  Hakluyt’s  activity  as  a 
propagandist  of  transatlantic  expan¬ 
sionism,  the  editors  nonetheless  insist : 
‘It  is  characteristic  that  he  should 
have  done  so  by  presenting  docu¬ 
ments  of  travel,  carefully  translated, 
edited  from  manuscripts  or  reprinted, 
rather  than  lengthy  appeals  to  nat¬ 
ional  pride  or  even  commercial 
cupidity’.  The  very  useful  explanatory 
notes,  as  well  as  demonstrating  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  North 
American  geography,  indicate  places 
where  the  narratives  contradict  each 
other,  exaggerate,  or  show  uncer¬ 
tainty  or  tactical  restraint. 

Two  fine  essays  appear  on  theo¬ 
logical  philosophy  and  its  expression. 
Arthur  B.  Ferguson  takes  as  his 
premise  in  ‘The  Historical  Perspective 
of  Richard  Hooker:  a  Renaissance 
paradox’  (JMRS)  that  ‘Hooker 
recognized  beneath  the  towering  and 
apparently  stable  architecture  of  the 
Thomist  hierarchy  of  laws  a  move¬ 
ment  in  the  affairs  of  men  that  all  but 
denied  that  stability’.  As  the  positive 
reference  to  Aquinas  indicates. 
Hooker  resisted  the  Puritan  disavowal 
of  the  past  other  than  recorded  by  the 
Bible,  but  recognized  more  clearly 
than  his  scholastic  authority  the 
relativity  of  human  concerns  to 
changing  circumstances  of  time  and 
place.  His  achievement  was  accord¬ 
ingly  to  adapt  the  principle  under¬ 
lying  ‘things  indifferent’  to  secure  the 
freedom  to  ‘explore  temporal  change 
within  the  reassuring  framework  of 
an  apparently  stable  universe’. 
Analysing  the  prose  style  of  Bishop 

Virginia  Voyages  from  Hakluyt,  edited 
by  D.  B.  and  A.  M.  Quinn.  London:  Oxford 
University  Press.  Illustrated,  1  folding  map. 
pp.  XXV+  195.  £3-50. 
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John  JeweE®  according  to  the  classical 
divisions  of  ethos,  logos,  and  pathos, 
David  K.  Weiser  devises  the  stylistic 
categories  ‘impressive’,  ‘expository’, 
and  ‘persuasive’.  Discussing  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  use  in  the  sermons. 
Professor  Weiser  remarks  that  the 
‘functional  clarity’  of  Jewel’s  style 
was  ‘at  once  its  greatest  strength  and 
limitation’,  from  which  he  develops 
a  thought-provoking  argument  on 
the  chronological  development  of  the 
English  Plain  Style.  Bunyan  is  not 
‘plainer’  (more  lucid)  than  Deloney 
because  he  comes  later  but  because 
he  writes  according  to  Pauline  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  earlier  sixteenth  century 
had  similarly  produced  plain  stylists, 
and  Professor  Weiser  throws  down 
his  gauntlet  in  proposing  that  ‘the 
continuity  of  a  clear,  highly  con¬ 
trolled  prose  style  from  Tyndale  to 
Cranmer  to  Jewel  .  .  .  would  suggest 
that  our  thinking  about  the  origins 
of  the  plain  style  in  English  needs 
some  clarification,  if  not  a  thorough 
revision’. 

Deloney,  specifically  Jack  of  New¬ 
bury,  twice  comes  up  for  discussion 
of  his  ‘middle-class’  character.  Max 
Dorsinville  sees  the  ‘Design  in  Del- 
oney’s  Jack  of  Newbury'  {PMLA)  not 
as  a  mere  cheerful  celebration  of 
artisanry  but  as  an  attempt  to  depict 
Jack  as  the  Erasmian  Philosopher- 
King,  whose  example  seeks  to  elevate 
craftsmen  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Greco-Roman  pyramid  to  aristo¬ 
cratic  status  near  the  top.  David 
Parker’s  deceptive  'Jack  of  Newbury. 
A  New  Source’  (ELN)  examines 
Deloney’s  originality,  which  lies  not 
in  his  championship  of  the  middle 
classes,  for  the  Robin  Hood  ballads 
were  doing  that  100  years  before  (the 
middle  class  in  question  being  the 

The  Prose  Style  of  Johti  Jewel,  by  David 
K.  Weiser.  Salzburg:  Institut  fur  Englische 
Sprache  und  Literatur.  pp.  ii+194.  £4-60. 


‘yeomanry’),  but  in  his  exploitation 
of  colloquial  prose  style. 

George  Burke  Johnston  reprints 
‘William  Camden’s  Elegy  on  Roger 
Ascham’  {SP)  and  adds  his  own  verse 
translation  of  the  Latin,  describing 
also  Camden’s  interest  in  English 
and  Continental  Humanism.  Careful 
dating  and  examination  of  sources 
lead  Richard  Helgerson  to  conclude 
in  ‘Lyly,  Greene,  Sidney,  and  Barnaby 
Rich’s  Brusanus'  (HLQ)  that  Greene 
rather  than  Sidney  provided  Rich 
with  material,  although  he  points 
out  that  ascription  is  difficult  because 
the  dramatic  structure  of  Rich’s  lift¬ 
ings  dissolved  under  his  treatment. 
He  gives  1592  as  the  probable  date  of 
composition  of  Brusanus. 

For  Richard  L.  De  Molen,  ‘Rich¬ 
ard  Mulcaster’s  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion’  (JMRS,  vol.  2)  took  some  of 
its  principles  traditionally  from  Plato, 
but  departed  from  earlier,  more  con¬ 
servative  Tudor  thinkers  by  seeking 
for  its  application  a  wider  social 
scope.  Examining  Positions  (1581) 
and  The  Elementarie  (1582),  the  essay 
appears  to  argue  the  relevance  of 
Mulcaster’s  enlightened  theories  to 
our  own  time,  saying,  not  without 
effect,  on  the  subject  of  student 
finances,  that  he  ‘recommended  secur¬ 
ing  the  needed  support  from  either 
private  or  public  patronage,  for  Mul- 
caster  was  firmly  convinced  that 
these  students  were  evidently  intended 
by  God  to  be  servants  of  the  state  and 
church  for  the  welfare  of  both’. 

Franklin  B.  Williams  reprints 
Churchyard’s  The  Wonders  of  the 
Ayre  in  ‘Thomas  Churchyard’s 
Thunder  on  the  Right’  (ELR).  Docu¬ 
menting  its  sources  in  Livy,  Pliny, 
and  the  Bible  (all  rich  in  ‘portents’). 
Professor  Williams  declares  that  the 
pamphlet,  ‘hitherto  untapped  by 
literary  historians’,  provides  an  in¬ 
structive  contrast  to  the  ‘supposed 
confident  nationalism  of  the  1590s’. 
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(It  was  published  in  1602,  though 
written  before  1579). 

Gustav  Ungerer  looks  at  ‘Barth¬ 
olomew  Young,  Mannerist  Trans¬ 
lator  of  Spanish  Pastoral  Romances’ 
(ES),  partly  through  Judith  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  recent  edition  of  Yong’s  Diana 
(dedicated  to  Lady  Rich).  Professor 
Ungerer  emphasizes  Yong’s  recusancy 
as  the  reason  for  his  interest  in  and 
access  to  the  Spanish  work,  and 
shows  the  extension  of  this  sympathy 
to  points  of  style.  Wylie  Sypher’s 
theory  of  ‘intensification’  is  invoked 
in  order  to  reply  to  the  charge  that 
Yong’s  translation  was  excessive, 
and  the  publication  date  of  1598 
enables  Professor  Ungerer  to  point 


further  in  the  direction  of  con¬ 
temporary  Mannerist  taste  (though 
it  forces  him  to  suggest  thorough 
revisions  since  the  translation  was 
first  made  in  1583).  The  analysis  of 
a  song  translated  from  Gil  Polo 
demonstrates  Yong’s  intellectual. 
Mannerist  power. 

Finally,  on  Gascoigne,  John  W. 
Velz’s  ‘Gascoigne,  Lyly,  and  the 
Wooing  of  Bianca’  (N&Q)  claims 
The  Adventures  Passed  by  Master  F.  J. 
as  a  source  for  the  ‘academic’  court¬ 
ship  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
and  Jerry  Leath  Mills  contributes  a 
bibliographical  review  of  ‘Recent 
Studies  in  Gascoigne’  (ELR). 


X— PART  I 


The  Earlier  Seventeenth  Century, 
Excluding  Drama 

ROBIN  ROBBINS 


The  chapter  is  arranged  as  follows : 
1.  General;  2.  Poetry;  3.  Prose;  4. 
Milton.  A  selective  review  of  books 
may  be  found  in  SEL. 

1.  GENERAL 

The  art  of  being  human,  as  prac¬ 
tised  by  Donne,  Jonson,  and  Hobbes, 
is  the  concern  of  Raymond  Southall 
in  the  third  section  of  Literature  and 
the  Rise  of  Capitalism}  (See  also 
Chapter  IX,  item  6.)  He  sees  Donne  as 
organizing  and  articulating  emotion 
within  and  by  means  of  a  closed, 
circular  world  whose  homocentricity 
charges  all  it  contains  with  signifi¬ 
cance  not  merely  for  but  of  the  human 
condition.  Thus  the  analogies  so 
freely  evoked  by  his  wit  are  for  him 
not  merely  figurative  but  morally 
real  bonds  of  the  medieval  scheme  of 
things.  Jonson’s  equally  traditional 
concerns  are  limited  to  art  and  soc¬ 
iety,  the  measure,  proportion,  and 
discipline  praised  in  his  poetry  (and 
therein  observed  save  for  occasional 
overflows  of  arrogance)  being  related 
to  a  conservative  ideal  of  benevolent 
feudalism,  superbly  realized  in  ‘To 
Penshurst’.  Hobbes’s  view  of  man  as 
not  a  social  but  a  savagely  competi¬ 
tive  animal,  whose  murderous  rap¬ 
acity  may  be  controlled  but  not 
dispensed  with  by  the  state,  is  shown 
to  arise  out  of  a  creative  use  of 
analogy — in  this  case  between  the 

*  Literature  and  the  Rise  of  Capitalism,  by 
Raymond  Southall.  Lawrence  &  Wishart. 
pp.  175.  £2-50. 


world,  society,  men,  machines,  and 
brute  beasts — in  the  same  way  as  the 
visions  of  Donne  and  Jonson,  with 
the  terms  changed  to  accord  with 
changed  political  and  economic 
realities. 

The  works  in  poetry  and  prose  of 
William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden 
are  largely  cullings  of  other  men’s 
flowers:  the  physical  embodiment  of 
this  collector’s  mind  was  his  library, 
about  half  of  which  is  now  to  be 
found  in  Edinburgh  University.  From 
this  substantial  remnant,  and  from 
lists  made  by  librarians,  auctioneers, 
booksellers,  and  Drummond  himself, 
Robert  H.  Macdonald  has  compiled 
The  Library  of  Drummond  of  Haw¬ 
thornden, a  catalogue  of  some  1400 
titles,  accounting,  he  thinks,  for 
about  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
original  collection.  The  interest  of 
identifying  Drummond’s  books  is 
seen  to  lie  not  merely  in  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  his  literary  debts,  but  more 
broadly  in  their  display  of  early 
seventeenth-century  taste,  ‘as  a  slice 
of  intellectual  history’.  The  library  is 
not  that  of  a  royal,  rich,  or  especially 
learned  collector,  but  of  one  who  ‘was 
more  the  laird  than  the  complete 
gentleman’.  Mr  Macdonald  devotes 
over  half  of  this  exceptionally  hand¬ 
some  volume  to  an  account  of 
Drummond’s  education,  interests, 
literary  achievement,  and  collecting 

^  The  Library  of  Drummond  of  Hawthorn¬ 
den,  ed.  by  Robert  H.  Macdonald.  Edinburgh 
U.  P.,  1971.  pp.  xiv-|-245.  38  illus.  £10. 
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habits,  which,  in  establishing  his 
relation  to  the  subjects  represented 
in  his  library,  develops  into  a  survey 
of  the  state  of  moral  and  natural 
philosophy,  law,  theology,  and  lit¬ 
erature,  in  the  first  half  of  the  century. 
Aristotle  was  central  to  Drummond’s 
philosophy;  his  medical  books  were 
old-fashioned,  his  books  on  astrology 
and  Platonism  numerous.  His  law¬ 
books,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
relatively  up-to-date,  and  his  theo¬ 
logical  reading  included  exegetical, 
doctrinal,  controversial,  and  devo¬ 
tional  works  of  all  persuasions.  Latin 
poetry  of  all  periods  and  genres  was 
well  represented,  as  were  Latin 
dictionaries,  letters,  speeches,  history, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  philology,  and 
other  usual  adjuncts  of  a  gentleman’s 
education  in  self-expression,  affording 
Mr  Macdonald  the  opportunity  to 
summarize  the  history  of  Cicero- 
nianism,  the  reaction  against  it,  and 
the  rise  of  the  new  historiography. 
Among  the  English  books,  the  works 
of  literature  signify  Drummond’s 
allegiances  not  only  by  their  presence 
but  by  their  date  (none  published 
after  1630)  and  relative  numbers: 
single  volumes  by  John  Heywood, 
Puttenham,  Fulke  Greville,  Peele, 
Greene,  Chapman,  Daniel,  Campion, 
Davies,  and  Hall ;  two  each  by  Lodge, 
Marlowe,  Donne,  Jonson,  Thomas 
Heywood,  Marston,  and  Middleton; 
three  by  Sidney;  four  each  by  Spen¬ 
ser,  Dekker,  and  Wither;  five  by 
Shakespeare,  seven  by  Drayton,  and 
eight,  naturally,  by  William  Drum¬ 
mond  of  Hawthornden.  Mr  Mac¬ 
donald  surveys  his  reading  of  ver¬ 
nacular  romances  (with  a  dispro¬ 
portionate  excursus  on  the  antece¬ 
dents  of  the  Arcadia),  shorter  poems, 
plays,  courtesy  books,  and  histories, 
as  evidenced  not  only  by  the  books 
he  possessed  but  also  by  the  lists  he 
himself  drew  up  (given  in  an  appen¬ 
dix).  The  catalogue  proper  lists  the 


books  alphabetically  within  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  language  established  by 
Drummond  in  his  1611  catalogue 
of  546  of  the  books,  giving  fairly  full 
transcriptions  of  the  titles,  publication 
details  where  known,  and  the  present 
location  of  extant  volumes.  One’s 
experience  of  this  magnificent  work 
resembles  being  shown  round  a 
Renaissance  library  by  a  scholar 
almost  as  well  acquainted  with  its 
world  of  literature  and  learning  as 
Drummond,  yet  less  solemnly  quirky, 
and  better  able  to  communicate  with 
those  whose  reading  is  mostly  far 
different  in  type  and  time. 

Alan  G.  R.  Smith’s  introduction  to 
The  Reign  of  Janies  VI  and  P  offers  a 
useful  survey  of  its  good  and  bad 
aspects,  religious,  political,  and 
economic.  Among  the  subsequent 
essays,  the  attention  of  the  literary 
student  may  be  caught  by  Christina 
Larner’s  discussion  of  ‘James  VI  and 
I  and  Witchcraft’,  which  shows  that 
his  espousal  and  advocacy  of  Conti¬ 
nental  demonology  and  witch-hunting 
arose  in  about  1590  no  less  suddenly 
than  they  were  dropped  after  his 
arrival  in  more  sophisticated  England. 
Dr  Lamer  argues  that  he  imbibed 
ideas  on  sorcery  during  his  stay  in 
Denmark,  but  that  the  zealous  cruelty 
with  which  he  pressed  for  executions 
regardless  of  proof  of  guilt,  in  what 
amounted  to  political  cases  of  trea¬ 
son,  was  excited  by  his  suspicions  of 
lese-majesty  by  the  Devil.  James’s 
enthusiasm  spread  down  through  the 
classes  so  that  when  he  himself  had 
largely  lost  interest  (save  in  the 
detection  of  impostors),  Scots  villagers 
and  townsmen,  led  by  clerics  and 
lawyers,  were  still  harrying  to  death 
their  wise  women  and  scolds.  The 
relative  absence  of  witch-hunting  in 
England,  apart  from  periodic  scares, 

5  The  Reign  of  James  VI  and  /,  ed.  by  Alan 
G.  R.  Smith.  Macmillan,  pp.  vii  + 264.  £4.50. 
Paperback  £2. 
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is  implied  in  its  lack  of  mention  by 
G.  C.  E.  Eorster  writing  on  ‘The 
English  Local  Community  and  Local 
Government  1603-1625’.  The  J.P.s 
under  whose  direct  jurisdiction  most 
Englishmen  lived  were  engaged  from 
day  to  day  not  so  much  in  broader 
political  or  theological  issues  as  in 
coping  with  bad  harvests  and  un¬ 
employment,  relieving  the  poor,  rais¬ 
ing  militia  funds,  controlling  ale¬ 
houses,  and  maintaining  roads,  brid¬ 
ges,  and  gaols. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  subsequent 
decade,  religious  discontent — since 
religion  was  politics — became  one 
of  the  chief  political  forces  in  the 
provinces.  In  Politics,  Religion  and 
the  English  Civil  fEar,'*  a  collection  of 
special  studies  edited  by  Brian  Man¬ 
ning,  R.  C.  Richardson  shows  how 
the  unusual  tolerance  extended  to 
Puritans  in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  as 
a  counter  to  the  Catholicism  also 
strongly  rooted  there,  was  gradually 
withdrawn  till  in  1633  the  Arminian 
Richard  Neile,  archbishop  of  York, 
began  a  vigorous  and  thorough  attack 
on  nonconformist  practices.  Church 
discipline,  however,  was  no  match  for 
the  grassroots  solidarity  of  ministers, 
churchwardens,  and  laity.  Brian  Man¬ 
ning  examines  the  contribution  to 
Charles’s  downfall  of  his  mis¬ 
management  of  the  ‘damnably  proud 
and  arrogant’  nobility,  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  the  not  insignificant  efforts 
of  Suckling  and  Davenant,  among 
others,  first  to  persuade  the  king  to  a 
reconciliation  with  peers  and  people, 
and  then  to  save  Strafford,  whose 
satanically  ambiguous  attractiveness 
is  evoked  by  Denham.  In  a  further 
essay  Brian  Manning  shows  that 
many,  especially  of  the  middle  class, 
such  as  Baxter  and  Col.  Hutchinson, 
sympathized  with  neither  side  in  the 

■'  Politics,  Religion  and  the  English  Civil 
War,  ed.  by  Brian  Manning.  Edward  Arnold, 
pp.  vii  +  272.  £4. 


struggle  among  the  nobility,  and 
eventually  joined  the  parliamentarian 
side  for  religious  rather  than  purely 
political  reasons,  their  consciences 
reinforced  by  the  indiscriminate 
plundering  of  Puritans  by  the  king’s 
soldiers,  as  well  as  inequality  of 
taxation.  Such  godly  men  of  the 
middle  sort  proved  stauncher  than 
the  mass  of  fickle  mercenaries,  though 
seldom  forgetting  the  difference  of 
class  interests  between  them  and  their 
commanders. 

The  complex  relationship  of  social 
and  economic  class  to  political 
allegiance  is  likewise  discussed  by 
Conrad  Russell  in  his  introduction  to 
The  Origins  of  the  English  Civil  War,^ 
where  he  also  regrets  the  omission 
from  this  collection  of  essays  too  of 
any  treatment  of  the  Scots  and  Irish 
issues  which  tipped  the  balance 
against  Charles  in  1641,  facilitating 
an  ‘English  Revolution’  on  the  part 
of  that  extraordinary  alliance  of 
gentry,  merchants,  and  the  poor. 
In  ‘Two  Cultures?  Court  and  Country 
under  Charles  I’,  P.  W.  Thomas 
displays  with  breadth  and  clarity  the 
developing  polarizations  between  the 
popular  theatre  of  bawdy  and  horror, 
and  the  sophisticated  court  drama — 
extravagant,  elitist,  and  exquisitely 
immoral.  The  excesses  of  both  rallied 
moderates  resentful  of  Caroline 
absolutism  to  support  hitherto 
caricatured  fanatics  such  as  Prynne, 
whereas  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  the 
agreement  in  most  other  matters 
between  those  who  held  divergent 
views  on  the  theatre,  such  as  Spenser 
and  Sidney,  left  extremists  like 
Gosson  out  in  the  cold.  Prynne  drew 
to  a  point  in  Histrioniastix  the  xeno¬ 
phobia,  asceticism,  thrift,  and  Puritan¬ 
ism  of  those  who  paid  taxes  to 
support  the  Court’s  extravagances  of 

^  The  Origins  of  the  English  Civil  War,  ed. 
by  Conrad  Russell.  Macmillan,  pp.  x -1-286. 
£3-50.  Paperback  £1-60. 
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‘painting  and  carpentry’,  the  frolics 
of  the  French  Catholic  queen,  the 
courtiers’  poetastery  and  profanity, 
the  dream  world  of  gallantry  verbal¬ 
ized  by  Carew,  Davenant,  and  Suck¬ 
ling.  The  infusion  of  theatricality  into 
affairs  of  state  is  brought  out  by 
Marvell  in  the  ‘Horatian  Ode’,  and 
by  Milton  in  Eikonoklastes,  the 
latter  seeing  a  lack  of  high  seriousness 
in  the  king’s  prison  diet  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  Sidney.  By  contrast,  in  the 
Baconian  conviction  that  letters  must 
plainly  serve  truth  and  usefulness, 
Milton’s  own  dramas  promoted  not 
amorous  enterprise  but  chastity  and 
patient  attendance  on  God’s  pur¬ 
poses,  while  his  poetry  celebrated  not 
the  decadent  courtesy  of  Waller, 
Suckling,  or  Lovelace,  which  might 
be  merely  the  decent  clothing  of 
contempt,  but  the  mutual  paradise  of 
wedded  love,  continuing  Spenser’s 
vision  of  human  perfectibility,  and 
Jonson’s  ideal  of  domesticity. 

Mr  Thomas  reminds  us  of  the 
concentration  of  talent  in  Cromwell’s 
civil  service:  G.  E.  Aylmer’s  The 
State’s  Servants^  exhaustively  des¬ 
cribes  and  analyses  the  institution 
which  employed  Milton,  Marvell,  and 
Dryden,  albeit  in  relatively  unin- 
fluential  capacities.  (Since,  as  Ralph 
Cudworth  the  Cambridge  Platonist 
recognized  in  a  testimonial,  the  state 
could  not  use  ‘a  meer  scholar,  or  one 
that  hath  conversed  only  with  books’ 
— except  as  apologist  or  drafter  of 
documents — we  may  agree  with  Mr 
Aylmer  that  Milton’s  blindness  ‘is  of 
greater  significance  in  the  history  of 
English  literature  than  of  republican 
administration’).  Though  Inigo 
Jones’s  retirement  to  private  practice 
may  not  have  been  forced,  and 
Cromwell  did  not  in  academic 

®  The  State’s  Servants:  The  Civil  Service  of 
the  English  Republic,  1649-1660,  by  G.  E. 
Aylmer.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xiii-l- 
484.  £8. 


appointments  insist  absolutely  on 
oaths  or  tests  of  loyalty  in  the  case  of 
competent  men  who  were  known  to 
be  godly  and  reasonably  favourable 
to  the  regime,  the  chapter  of  social 
biography  which  is  central  to  the 
book  charts  a  small  but  definite 
shift  in  the  origins  and  education  of 
administrators,  bringing  out  initially 
the  social  differences  and  resem¬ 
blances  among  the  three  poets  who 
walked  together  in  the  funeral  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  Protector.  The  republic 
drew  its  office-holders  more  from  the 
middle  classes  than  did  the  mon¬ 
archy;  proportionately  fewer  of  them 
had  received  university  or  legal 
education,  a  tendency  perhaps  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  ‘anti-academic,  anti¬ 
intellectual  strain  in  popular  Puritan¬ 
ism’.  More  interesting  than  typical 
was  the  career  of  the  historian  John 
Rushworth,  son  of  an  obscure  pro¬ 
vincial  gentleman,  secretary  to  Fair¬ 
fax,  Clerk  to  the  Council  of  State, 
Treasury  Solicitor  after  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  and  compiler  of  the  invaluable 
Collections,  who  died  a  drunkard  in 
a  debtors’  prison. 

2.  POETRY 

Although  the  blurb  for  the  Pall 
Mall  Bibliographies  claims  that  they 
aim  to  cater  for  the  needs  ‘of  the 
scholar  working  on  the  transmission 
of  a  text’,  the  main  use  of  the  third 
in  the  series.  Four  Metaphysical 
Poets:  George  Herbert,  Richard 
Crashaw,  Henry  Vaughan,  Andrew 
Marvell,  by  A.  F.  Allison,^  seems 
to  be  for  the  bookseller,  whom  it 
will  enable  in  the  words  of  the  fore- 

’’  Four  Metaphysical  Poets:  George  Her¬ 
bert,  Richard  Crashaw,  Henry  Vaughan, 
Andrew  Marvell.  A  Bibliographical  Catalogue 
of  the  Early  Editions  of  their  Poetry  and 
Prose  {To  the  end  of  the  17th  century),  by 
A.  F.  Allison.  Folkestone  and  Fondon: 
Dawsons  of  Pall  Mall.  pp.  134,  incl.  71 
photographic  facsimiles.  £6. 
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word  ‘to  identify  easily  the  edition 
or  issue  of  a  book  that  he  has  in  his 
hands  even  though  the  copy  may  be 
imperfect’.  So  far  as  establishing  the 
corpus  of  an  author’s  works  or  their 
earliest  appearance  in  print  is  con¬ 
cerned,  far  more  detailed  information 
is  available  in  the  Oxford  English 
Text  editions.  Since  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  series  exclude  men¬ 
tion  of  anthologies  where  an  author’s 
contribution  formed  a  minor  part, 
Allison  can  be  misleading,  or  totally 
unhelpful,  as  in  the  case  of  Marvell’s 
‘Last  Instructions  to  a  Painter’, 
whose  publication  is  not  mentioned 
at  all  even  though  the  second  and 
third  ‘Advices’  and  that  by  Savile 
are  given  dismissive  entries.  The  notes 
on  the  natures  of  texts  in  succeeding 
editions,  and  the  recording  of  avail¬ 
able  facsimiles,  are  also  uselessly 
sporadic.  Checking  six  exempla 
against  their  descriptions  here 
revealed  a  dozen  discrepancies,  so 
we  may  anticipate  a  plague  of  claims 
in  catalogues  to  variants  ‘not  in 
Allison’.  The  photographic  facsimiles 
are  useful,  but  Crashaw’s  plates  6  and 
7  are  printed  in  the  wrong  order  with, 
consequently,  the  wrong  reference 
numbers  and  press-marks. 

Drayton,  Jonson,  Felltham,  and 
Thomas  Heywood  are  the  best-known 
contributors  to  Matthew  Walbancke’s 
Annalia  Dubrensia^  in  honour  of  the 
Catholic  Robert  Dover  who  revived 
the  Cotswold  Games,  soon  to  be 
interrupted  by  the  Civil  War.  The 
frontispiece  to  this  pleasing  Scolar 
facsimile  shows  Dover  in  character¬ 
istic  cavalier  garb  presiding  over 
more  or  less  bloody  sports  and  a  feast 
at  which  the  tankards  dwarf  the 
men,  whose  anti-Puritan  drift  is 
made  plain  in  Jonson’s  epigram  ‘In 

®  Annalia  Dubrensia,  1636,  by  Matthew 
Walbancke.  Introductory  note  by  Bent 
Juel-Jensen.  Scolar  Press,  pp.  Ixxvii.  £1-50. 


spite  of  Hipocrites,  who  are  the 
worst/Of  Subjects;  Let  such  envie, 
till  they  burst.’  Just  as  Herbert  in 
‘The  Altar’  and  ‘Easter  wings’  imi¬ 
tates  the  pattern-poems  of  Dosiadas 
and  Simias,  so  an  anonymous  wit 
here  emulates  Theocritus’  pun-packed 
‘Syrinx’,  making  this  slim  festal 
volume,  with  its  acrostics  and  ana¬ 
grams,  an  interesting  example  of  the 
light-hearted  ingenuity  of  Inns  of 
Court  and  University  men. 

Isaac  Casaubon  influenced  English 
literature  most  noticeably  through 
his  editing  and  translating  into  Latin 
of  Theophrastus’  Characters.  His 
learned  classification,  in  De  Satyrica 
Graecorum  Poesi  &  Romanorum 
Satira  (1605),  of  the  different  natures 
and  traditions  of  Greek  play  and 
Latin  poetic  genre  had  in  England  a 
delayed  though  ultimately  substantial 
effect.  In  an  informative  and  helpful 
introduction  to  his  facsimile  edition,® 
Peter  E.  Medine  notes  that  while 
confusion  persisted  in  the  minds  of 
Milton,  Hogarth,  and  Pope,  Casau- 
bon’s  distinctions  were  firmly  grasped 
by  Dryden.  Mr  Medine  also  provides 
a  useful  summary  and  a  short 
bibliography. 

The  claim  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Keynes 
in  the  general  preface  to  the  fourth 
edition  of  his  Bibliography  of  Dr. 
John  Donne'^^  to  have  brought  the 
work  ‘a  step  nearer  the  unattainable 
summit  of  perfection’  is  modest;  he 
himself  enumerates  five  such  steps: 
abandonment  of  the  limited-edition 
principle,  provision  of  facsimiles  of 
the  title-pages  to  all  important 
editions,  greatly  enlarged  checklists 

^  De  Satyrica  Graecorum  Poesi  &  Roman¬ 
orum  Satira  {1605),  by  Isaac  Casaubon. 
Facsimile  with  introduction  by  Peter  E. 
Medine.  Delmar,  N. Y. :  Scholars’  Facsimiles 
and  Reprints,  pp.  xvi-|-356-|-ii.  $20. 

A  Bibliography  of  Dr.  John  Donne,  by 
Geoffrey  Keynes.  4th  ed.  Oxford:  Clarendon 
P.  pp.  xi-!-400.  £10. 
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of  seventeenth-,  eighteenth-,  and 
twentieth-century  biography  and  criti¬ 
cism,  the  recording  of  sixteen  more 
books  from  Donne’s  library,  and 
illustrations  new  and  improved,  as 
well  as  extensive  and  detailed  revision. 
The  bibliographical  preface  to  the 
section  on  ‘Occasional  Pieces’,  for 
example,  now  lists  nine  musical 
settings  found  only  in  manuscript, 
and  that  on  ‘Collected  Poems’  gives 
an  account  of  the  holograph  manu¬ 
script  of  the  verse  letter  ‘To  the  Lady 
Carew  and  Mrs.  Essex  Rich’  (YfV 
53.227),  and  a  revised,  reorganized 
list  of  non-holograph  manuscripts. 
The  collation  formulae  have  all  been 
revised  to  exclude  ambiguity;  loca¬ 
tions  of  further  exempla  are  given. 
The  numbering  of  items  survives  from 
the  previous  edition  until  the  end  of 
the  ‘Collected  Poems’  section,  where 
recent  items  necessitate  renumbering 
here  and  in  the  much-expanded 
‘Selected  Poems  and  Prose’,  and 
consequently  in  ‘Walton’s  “Life  of 
Donne’”  and  the  appendixes.  The 
section  on  biography  and  criticism 
(now  further  indebted  to  Wesley 
Milgate)  begins  three  years  earlier 
with  the  Lincoln’s  Inn  record  of 
Donne  as  Steward  of  Christmas, 
1594-5:  the  number  of  known  refer¬ 
ences  to  Donne  in  his  lifetime  alone 
has  risen  since  1958  from  thirty-four 
(including  Prof.  Howarth’s  addenda) 
to  sixty-two,  one  of  the  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  being  Kepler’s  account  of  a 
meeting.  Eighteenth-century  refer¬ 
ences  occupy  now  not  one  but  nine 
pages;  those  in  the  nineteenth  have 
increased  fivefold.  In  thirteen  years 
the  twentieth-century  output  seems 
to  have  doubled  in  amount  in  a 
quarter  of  the  time.  Some  of  the  new 
inclusions  here,  however,  are  earlier 
items  not  noticed  or  considered 
worthy  before;  the  gates  were  closed 
in  advance  of  the  centenary  surge  of 
1972.  Like  the  Lothian  portrait,  this 
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polished  memorial  at  least  was  worth 
waiting  for. 

The  latest  patient  considered  suit¬ 
able  for  Casebook  treatment,  Donne, 
Songs  and  Sonet s^^  suffers  varied 
afflictions,  some  critical,  as  Dryden, 
some  mild,  as  Hurd;  some  acute,  as 
Johnson,  some  chronic,  as  Hazlitt. 
The  interest  of  the  case  is  evident 
from  the  crowd  of  eminent  profession¬ 
als  round  the  bed  (or  bank)  on  which 
the  subject  makes  frantic  and  com¬ 
plicated  love,  plays  Canute  with  the 
morning,  or  simply  lies  in  ecstasy.  Its 
unfathomable  complexity,  offering 
lucrative  employment  far  into  an 
immortal  future,  is  suggested  by  the 
disagreement  not  merely  about  causes 
but  even  about  the  symptoms 
exhibited :  ‘a  blind  man  in  a  world  of 
blind  men’,  hazards  Rupert  Brooke 
(himself  a  suitable  case,  perhaps); 
‘constantly  amalgamating  disparate 
experience’,  opines  T.  S.  Eliot 
(another) ;  an  agonized  reluctance  ‘to 
allow  any  severance  between  the 
physical  and  the  spiritual’  notes 
Martz  of  recurring  crises ;  ‘irritability 
of  intellect’,  ‘nagging,  nudging,  quib¬ 
bling  stridency’,  observes  C.  S.  Lewis; 
while  the  physician  who  called  the 
consultation,  Julian  Lovelock,  catches 
the  patient  with  ‘one  foot  .  .  .  fixed 
firmly  in  tradition;  the  other  ranges 
out,  unique  and  often  with  the  kick 
of  greatness.’  Though  A.  E.  Dyson 
refuses  to  admit  among  these  warring 
diagnosticians  any  ‘chaos  or  relativity 
of  taste’,  some  see  morbid  boulimia 
where  Joan  Bennett  finds  a  healthy 
appetite  for  ‘every  fruit  in  love’s 
orchard’.  J.  B.  Leishman  proceeds  ‘to 
an  examination  of . . .  the  more  formal 
elements’,  while  Michael  F.  Moloney 
charts  the  pulse  in  ‘Donne’s  Metrical 
Practice’  (students  should  now  be 
ready  to  discuss  his  dictum  ‘Fletcher 

“  Donne,  Songs  and  Sonets:  A  Casebook, 
ed.  by  Julian  Lovelock.  Macmillan,  pp.  256. 
£2-25.  Paperback  £1. 
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Melton’s  thesisarsis  variation  prin¬ 
ciple  remains  significantly  valid  des¬ 
pite  the  injudicious  lengths  to  which 
it  was  pushed’).  The  remaining  special¬ 
ists  elucidate  particular  syndromes: 
A.  E.  Dyson  and  Julian  Lovelock 
expound  ‘The  Sunne  Rising’  as  thriv¬ 
ing  on  a  diet  of  ‘extremes  and 
quintessences’;  Arnold  Stein  demon¬ 
strates  the  tensions  and  movements 
of  ‘The  Good-morrow’,  and  on  ‘The 
Ecstasy’  Helen  Gardner  disproves 
the  common  opinion  that  we  are 
witnessing  ’an  immodest  proposal’, 
suggesting  that  the  appearance  of  this 
arises  ‘from  a  surfeit  of  ideas’  smelling 
a  little  of  the  lamp.  This  stimulating 
collection  shows  that  our  better 
modern  practitioners  not  only  eschew 
the  blunt  and  primitive  scalpel  of 
Dr  Johnson,  but  positively  prefer 
biopsies  to  dissections:  though  we 
may  not  feel  encouraged  to  turn  to 
their  full-length  anatomies,  the  poetic 
corpus  itself  is  left  unscarred  yet  well 
displayed  after  a  flurry  and  ferment 
of  knives  and  nostrums.  Barbara 
Kiefer  Lewalski’s  Donne’s  Anniver¬ 
saries  and  the  Poetry  of  Praise^^  is  an 
extended  study  of  genres  which  lie 
behind  the  two  poems,  beginning 
with  an  examination  of  similarities — 
and  more  striking  contrasts — of  prin¬ 
ciple  and  practice,  stance  and  subject 
matter,  in  eulogistic  verse  of  the 
preceding  quarter-century.  In  Donne’s 
own  complimentary  poems  con¬ 
templation  of  the  addressees  makes 
possible  a  meditative  posing  and 
resolution  of  problems  of  faith  and 
virtue,  and  in  the  longer  and  more 
complex  verse  letters  and  funeral 
poems  a  discussion  of  their  own  aims 
and  achievements  by  means  of  a  wit 
both  flamboyantly  entertaining  and 
highly  serious.  The  Protestant  con- 

Donne’s  Anniversaries  and  the  Poetry  of 
Praise:  The  Creation  of  a  Symbolic  Mode 
by  Barbara  Kiefer  Lewalski.  Princeton  U.P. 
pp.  xi  +  386.  $16-50. 


flation  of  techniques  of  meditation 
on  event  or  text  with  that  of  the 
sermon  is  illustrated  from  Hall  and 
others,  as  well  as  from  Donne’s  own 
sermons  and  Devotions:  Elizabeth 
Drury  is  thence  seen  as  embodying  a 
paradigmatic  topic  of  moral  con¬ 
templation,  a  regenerate  Christian 
who  is  the  restored  image  of  God. 
‘Donne’s  sheer  delight  in  the  perva¬ 
sive  poetic  texture  of  God’s  literal 
word — his  joy  in  discovering  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  a  poet’ — expressed  in 
the  Devotions,  enables  him  to  present 
her  both  as  real  and  as  symbolic,  a 
process  paralleled  in  his  own  and 
others’  funeral  sermons.  A  detailed 
reading  of  the  Anniversaries  ‘focuses 
primarily  upon  the  theological  ideas 
and  generic  forms’,  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  poems’  argument  rather 
than  artistic  value.  The  final  section 
records  tributes,  allusions,  echoes  and 
imitations,  most  of  which  are  remark¬ 
able  for  nothing  more  than  their 
existence:  more  significant  is  the 
indebtedness  of  Jonson,  Dryden  and 
Marvell.  ‘Upon  Appleton  House’  in 
particular  is  seen  as  conceived  entirely 
in  a  typological  mode  which 
empowers  Maria  to  set  nature  and 
society  in  order. 

The  periodicals  as  usual  illustrate 
that  industry  and  ingenuity  do  not 
always  bring  their  own  reward:  the 
mass  of  references  assembled  by 
Albert  C.  Labriola  in  ‘Donne’s  “The 
Canonization”:  Its  Theological  Con¬ 
text  and  Its  Religious  Imagery’ 
(HLQ)  does  not  much  increase  our 
appreciation;  Jay  Dean  Divine’s 
assumption  regarding  ‘Compass  and 
Circle  in  Donne’s  “A  Valediction: 
Forbidding  Mourning’”  (PLL)  that 
the  poet  is  affirming  the  necessary 
presence  of  male  and  female  love  as 
associated  with  alpha  and  omega 
within  the  perfect,  eternal  love  of  God 
depends  precariously  on  his  assertion 
that  the  pair  of  compasses  represents 
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these  letters;  in  ‘John  Donne’s  “The 
Flea” :  Some  Implications  of  the 
Encyclopedic  and  Poetic  Flea  Tradi¬ 
tions’  (CritQ)  H.  David  Brumble  III 
argues  with  more  erudition  than 
relevance  that  allusions  are  to  be 
understood  to  the  flea’s  spontaneous 
generation  and  to  a  traditional  Latin 
pun  on  dust.  By  contrast,  in  ‘A  Donn- 
ean  Perspective  on  “The  Extasie”’ 
(ELN)  Barbara  K.  Lewalski  quotes 
cogently  Donne’s  words  in  his  resur¬ 
rection  sermon  on  1  Cor.  15:29  in 
support  of  the  argument  that  in  ‘The 
Extasie’  it  is  the  seriously  witty 
contention  of  the  poet  that  it  is  no 
less  than  a  social  duty  to  reveal  the 
soul’s  love  in  the  physical  book  of 
united  bodies.  Nicolas  Barker  in 
‘Donne’s  “Letter  to  the  Lady  Carey 
and  Mrs.  Essex  Riche”:  Text  and 
Facsimile’  (BC)  identifies  eight  errors 
in  the  transcription  provided  with  the 
Scolar  Press  facsimile  of  the  Bodleian 
manuscript  (YW  53.227),  examines 
minutely  the  method,  nature,  and 
significance  of  its  revisions,  and 
despite  these  argues  against  Helen 
Gardner  that  it  is  a  fair  copy. 
In  ‘Reason,  Faith,  and  Just 
Augustinian  Lamentation  in  Donne’s 
Elegy  on  Prince  Henry’  (SEE)  Terry 
G.  Sherwood  examines  the  elegy’s 
relationship  to  those  by  Edward 
Herbert  and  Henry  Goodyere,  as  well 
as  its  Augustinian  notions.  Helen 
Gardner’s  suggestion  (YW  53.229) 
that  ‘The  Progresse  of  the  Soule’  is  a 
satirical  parody  complete  in  itself  is 
taken  up  in  ‘John  Donne’s  Metem¬ 
psychosis’’  (RES)  by  M.  van  Wyk 
Smith,  who  examines  possible  sources 
in  Tertullian,  neo-Platonists,  neo- 
Pythagoreans,  Hermeticists,  and  cab- 
alists,  and  plausibly  associates  the 
beast-figures  with  such  contempor¬ 
aries  as  the  Cecils,  Essex,  and 
Anthony  and  Francis  Bacon.  Less 
credibly,  Susan  Snyder  elaborates 
another  view  in  ‘Donne  and  Du 


Bartas :  The  Progresse  of  the  Soule  as 
Parody’  (SP),  hearing  echoes  of  the 
pomposity  of  Les  Sainctes  Sepmaines, 
and  seeing  a  rejection  of  its  over-neat 
moral  order  in  the  soul’s  misadvent¬ 
ures  in  various  orders  of  being.  How¬ 
ever,  an  argument  based  on  Judaeo- 
Christian  commonplaces  is  unsafe; 
just  as  a  mention  of  Seth’s  pillars 
means  for  Mr  Sherwood  a  reference 
to  Augustine,  so  for  M/s  Snyder  it 
signifies  a  tilt  at  Du  Bartas:  reason¬ 
able  familiarity  with  Donne’s  likely 
reading  matter  would  have  made 
them  hesitate  to  exclude  the  common 
primary  source,  Josephus.  Allan 
Pritchard  in  ‘Donne’s  Mr.  Tilman’ 
(RES)  provides  some  new  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  subject  of  ‘To  Mr. 
Tilman  after  he  had  taken  orders’, 
consisting  of  a  letter  from  Simonds 
D’Ewes  soliciting  his  preferment  from 
his  father,  and  four  letters  from  Til¬ 
man  himself  to  Paul  D’Ewes  which 
significantly  suggest  more  worldly 
interests.  A  paronomasia  which,  if 
accepted,  makes  the  meanings  of 
some  poems  more  particular,  intense, 
and  moving,  is  pointed  out  by  Harry 
Morris  in  ‘Donne’s  Terrifying  Pun’ 
(PEL),  claiming  that  the  rhyme- 
word  ‘more’  in  ‘A  Hymne  to  God  the 
Father’  plays  on  his  wife’s  maiden 
name,  and  that  the  poem  is  therefore 
about  final  escape  from  his  idolizing 
of  Ann,  dead  several  years  before. 
The  argument  for  the  presence  of  the 
pun  in  other  poems  is  sometimes  more 
plausible — as  for  ‘A  Valediction:  Of 
Weeping’  and  ‘A  Hymne  to  Christ’ — 
sometimes  less.  A  scrap  of  bio¬ 
graphical  fact  is  offered  in  Karl  Josef 
Holtgen’s  ‘Donne  at  Aix-la-Chapelle’ 
(Anglia):  the  stay  referred  to  in  a 
Lincoln’s  Inn  sermon  must  have 
occurred  during  his  tour  of  1612, 
since  the  nest  of  Anabaptists  he 
describes  there  would  have  been 
ordered  out  of  the  town  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1614.  In  ‘A  Footnote  to 
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Donne’  (RC)  Geoffrey  Keynes  argues 
that  the  future  Earl  of  Clarendon’s 
signatures  in  the  Oxford  Matricula¬ 
tion  Subscription  book  and  on  a 
page  of  memoranda  (the  latter  not 
reproduced)  are  similar  enough  to 
those  on  the  flyleaves  of  MS.  EH  of 
Donne’s  poems  for  us  to  assume  that 
he  was  both  the  owner  of  this  manu¬ 
script  and  the  author  of  the  second 
unsigned  elegy  in  the  first  edition  of 
Deaths  Duell.  Distinguishing  and 
defining  the  conceit  as  an  ingenious 
or  witty  figure  bringing  together 
apparently  disparate  or  contradictory 
ideas  or  images,  while  using  the  term 
concetto  for  the  imaginative-intuitive 
embodiment  of  such  ideas  in  a 
deeper  unification  of  experience, 
Alma  B.  Altizer  devotes  the  third 
chapter  of  Self  and  Symbolism^^  to 
Donne.  She  examines  his  poetic 
development  from  the  tongue-in- 
cheek  fabrications  of  the  love  poems, 
through  the  Holy  Sonnets’  strenuous 
rhetoric,  to  the  larger  vision  of  the 
later  religious  poems,  in  which  the 
function  of  wit  is  ‘to  transform 
through  symbolic  language  the  para¬ 
doxes  of  human  experience  into 
archetypes  of  the  sacred’.  Roma  Gill 
deplores  some  students’  indulgence 
in  facile  self-identification  with 
Donne,  treating  the  love  poems  as 
‘true  stories’,  in  ‘As  we  Read  the 
Living’  (EIC),  but  in  an  editorial 
reply  F.  W.  Bateson  fears  that  this 
is  a  proposal  to  limit  them  to  genre¬ 
hunting. 

Conceding  that  Jonson’s  formal 
translations  are  relative  failures, 
G.  A.  E.  Parfitt  contends  in  ‘The 
Nature  of  Translation  in  Jonson’s 
Poetry’  (SEL)  that  the  borrowings 
and  adaptations  from  the  classics  in 

Self  and  Symbolism  in  the  Poetry  of 
Michelangelo,  John  Donne,  and  Agrippa 
d'Aiibignf  by  Alma  B.  Altizer.  The  Hague: 
Nijhoff.  pp.  xi-|-117.  Paperback. 


over  half  his  poems  are  more  char¬ 
acteristically  successful  in  their  assim¬ 
ilation  into  genuinely  English  crea¬ 
tions.  From  his  use  of  traditional 
types  of  poetry,  Jonson  derives 
sanction  for  what  he  is  saying,  as  in 
‘To  Sir  Robert  Wroth’,  rather  than 
exacting  recognition  of  his  learning 
by  an  ostentatious  parade  of  specific 
sources.  At  their  best  his  erudite 
borrowings  are  not  pedantic  echoes 
but  a  synthesis  of  classical  and 
modem  ethical  ideas;  not  ornamental 
references  to  history  and  mythology 
but  the  functional  incorporation  of 
deeply  felt  continuities  of  thought. 
In  ‘The  Feigned  Commonwealth  in 
the  Poetry  of  Ben  Jonson’  (SEE) 
Anthony  Mortimer  looks  at  the 
commendatory  poems  in  the  light  of 
Jonson’s  explicit  attempt  to  clarify 
moral  values  by  simplification,  to 
name  the  virtuous  while  only  personi¬ 
fying  vices,  and  to  reveal  the  worth 
and  strength  of  his  ideal  community 
by  contrast  with  external  chaos.  That 
the  antitype  of  Penshurst  is  rather 
gaudy  and  artificial  than  chaotic  is 
emphasized  in  ‘The  “Better  Marks’’ 
of  Jonson’s  To  Penshurst’  (RES)  by 
Alastair  Fowler,  who  goes  on  to  show 
how  Penshurst  is  credited  by  contrast 
with  the  elemental  riches  of  earth,  air, 
fire,  and  water.  Its  estate  and  produce 
are  laid  before  the  reader  in  as  careful 
spatial  and  temporal  arrangements  as 
the  historical  context  which  embraces 
the  poem.  A  hierarchical  structure 
there  undoubtedly  is :  to  some  it  may 
seem  that  the  numerical  order  pre¬ 
dictably  found  is  less  plausible,  that 
a  significance  is  ready  to  hand  for 
whatever  number  happens  to  be 
detected,  that  there  is  no  organic 
necessity  for  one  number  rather  than 
another.  However,  the  concluding 
sections,  on  the  poem’s  emblems  and 
the  interaction  of  real  and  ideal,  take 
issue  fruitfully  with  previous  critics. 

‘Here’s  a  sweet  deale  of  scimble 
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scamble  stuffe’ :  the  introductory 
note  to  All  the  Works  of  John  Taylor 
the  Water  Poet  1630  by  V.  E.  Neu- 
burgi*  makes  the  necessary  reserva¬ 
tions  and  only  irrefutably  modest 
claims  regarding  the  zestful  doggerel 
of  this  early  best-seller  and  spon¬ 
sored  walker-cum-sculler.  Though 
‘pungent,  articulate,  lively’,  we  may 
surfeit  on  his  relentless  facetiousness, 
and  be  at  a  loss  what  to  do  when 
frankly  told  that  ‘Literary  criticism 
of  his  work  is  fruitless’.  Yet  Taylor 
is  eminently  palatable  in  small  serv¬ 
ings,  for  his  period  flavour,  his  spicing 
of  laborious  jests  with  familiar  names, 
even  for  his  appetizing  titles:  ‘Taylor’s 
Goose’,  ‘The  Acts  and  exployts  of 
Wood  the  great  Eater,  in  Kent’,  ‘A 
Kicksie  winsie,  or  a  Lerry  cum 
Twang’,  ‘Laugh  and  be  fat’. 
‘Odcombs  Complaint’  reminds  us 
that  Swift  did  not  invent  the  device 
of  pretending  an  opponent’s  death; 
in  ‘lohn  Garrets  Ghost’  Taylor 
shows  himself  as  knowing  a  master 
as  Shakespeare  of  fustian  bombast. 
The  ‘Memoriair  and  ‘Remembrance’ 
of  English  monarchs,  with  their 
ludicrous  woodcuts,  exemplify  popu¬ 
lar  history,  vivid  and  tangled.  Here 
are  the  names  of  the  inventor  of 
blind  man’s  buff,  of  the  laundress  to 
the  Middle  Temple;  the  nature  of  the 
ancient  prerogative  of  the  Tower 
Bottles ;  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
examples  of  heavy-footed  ‘Wit  and 
Mirth’;  fourteen  verse  characters  in 
‘The  Water-Cormorant’,  and,  in  the 
chaotic  pagination  and  signing  of 
gatherings,  hard  tack  for  the  bibli¬ 
ographer.  When  not  dredging  the 
mainstream  of  literature,  the  Scolar 
Press  still  does  good  service  in 
salvaging  such  treasur able  junk  as  this 

All  the  Works  of  John  Taylor  the  Water 
Poet,  1630.  Introductory  note  by  V.  E. 
Neuburg.  Scolar  Press,  pp.  vi  +  xii-|-M8-|- 
ii-l-198-f- 119-1- 148  (erratically  numbered). 
£14-50. 


Thames-side  jetsam,  of  which  no 
modern  edition  is  available.  Its 
twentieth-century  casing,  alas,  threat¬ 
ens  not  to  hold  six  hundred  folio 
pages  for  anything  like  another  three 
and  a  half  centuries. 

‘Sir  John  Roe:  Ben  Jonson’s 
Friend’  (RES)  by  Alvaro  Ribeiro 
is  a  substantial  biographical  account 
of  the  author  of  nine  poems  once 
ascribed  to  Donne  (and  printed  by 
Grierson  in  an  appendix),  which 
enlarges  our  understanding  of  both 
them  and  Ben  Jonson’s  three  epi¬ 
grams  on  him.  Such  is  not  the  case 
with  M.  E.  Bradford’s  ‘The  Prescience 
of  Richard  Corbett:  Observations 
on  “The  Fairies’  Farewell’”  (SR),  in 
which  inaccuracy,  jargon,  and  col¬ 
loquial  solecisms  do  little  more  than 
obfuscate  the  obvious  teasing  of 
Puritan  zealots  and  commendation 
of  Merrie  (and  papist)  England.  In 
‘Robert  Herrick  and  “King  Oberon’s 
Clothing” :  New  Evidence  for  Attribu¬ 
tion’  (YES,  1971)  Norman  K.  Farmer 
Jr  presents  a  transcription  from  a 
Folger  manuscript  which  ascribes 
the  poem  to  ‘Ro :  Herricke’.  Review¬ 
ing  its  frequent  association  in  manu¬ 
script  and  print  with  Herrick’s  two 
known  Oberon  poems,  Mr  Farmer 
argues  that  its  omission  from  Eles- 
perides,  and  later  attribution  to  Sir 
Simeon  Steward,  might  be  the  result 
of  the  poet’s  having  sent  his  only 
copy  of  it  to  Sir  Simeon  as  a  birthday 
present.  Although  Henry  King’s 
Poems,  Elegies,  Paradoxes  and 
Sonnets  (1657)  is  not  the  highest 
textual  authority  for  most  of  its 
contents,  it  nevertheless  provides  a 
good  text,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
anything  cheaper  than  the  definitive 
Oxford  edition,  is  pleasing  and  useful 
to  have  in  a  Scolar  facsimile,^^  to 

Poems,  Elegies,  Paradoxes  and  Sonnets, 
1657,  by  Henry  King.  Introductory  note  by 
Eluned  Brown.  Scolar  Press,  pp.  xiii-|-vi-b 
151  -|-i-l-i  +  38.  £3-25.  Paperback  £2. 
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which  is  appended,  for  the  sake  of 
completeness,  the  section  of  elegies 
added  to  the  re-issue  of  1664.  In  her 
relatively  substantial  introductory 
note,  Eluned  Brown  discusses  the 
circumstances  of  publication, 
recounts  the  main  events  of  King’s 
career,  and  examines  the  wit,  rhetoric, 
and  imagery  of  the  poems.  The 
publishers  have  made  a  fairly  good 
job  of  reproducing  on  imitation  laid 
paper  the  poorly  printed  originals. 

W.  H.  Auden’s  ‘Poet  to  Poet’  selec¬ 
tion  of  George  Herbert’s  poems^® 
invites  comparison  with  that  by 
another  poet,  R.  S.  Thomas’s  Choice,^’’ 
now  reprinted.  While  there  is  little 
to  choose  between  them  quantita¬ 
tively,  and  they  both  contain  much 
of  the  better  known  verse,  the  com¬ 
plete  World’s  Classics  edition  remains 
the  best  buy.  On  a  more  scholarly 
level,  Mary  Paynter  traces  through 
The  Temple  the  primary  images  of 
love  as  a  feast,  and  of  sin  as  a  stony 
heart  or  closed  box,  in  “‘Sinne  and 
Love”:  Thematic  Patterns  in  George 
Herbert’s  Lyrics’  (YES).  With  a 
caution  against  the  Bowers  of  Felici¬ 
tous  Emendation,  J.  Max  Patrick 
reminds  textual  editors  of  the  need 
for  constant  watchfulness  in  ‘Critical 
Problems  in  Editing  George  Herbert’s 
The  Temple\^^  He  shows  how  the 
substance  of  Walton’s  account  of  the 
publication  of  The  Temple  was  con¬ 
cocted  from  its  printed  preface,  and 
that  in  any  case  the  little  book  given 
by  the  dying  poet  to  Edmund  Duncon 

George  Herbert,  sel.  by  W.  H.  Auden. 
Penguin,  pp.  134.  Paperback  30p. 

A  Choice  of  George  Herbert’s  Verse,  sel. 
by  R.  S.  Thomas.  Faber  &  Faber,  pp.  95. 
£T30.  Paperback  50p. 

The  Editor  as  Critic  and  the  Critic  as 
Editor:  Papers  Read  at  a  Clark  Library 
Seminar,  November  13,  1971,  by  J.  Max 
Patrick  and  Alan  Roper.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Murray  Krieger.  Los  Angeles: 
William  Andrews  Clark  Memorial  Library, 
U.  of  California,  pp.  vi  +  79. 


was  The  Priest  to  the  Temple,  as  made 
clear  by  its  publisher  in  the  second 
edition  of  The  Remains.  Mr  Patrick 
argues  that  the  poems  could  not  have 
been  copied,  read  by  the  licensers 
(who  delayed  their  approval),  and 
printed  in  two  editions  within  twelve 
months  of  Herbert’s  death;  that  the 
Tanner  manuscript  read  by  the 
licensers  is  a  copy  of  the  poet’s  fair 
copy,  and  that  the  latter  would  have 
been  used  for  the  printed  edition, 
which  is  thus  the  most  authoritative 
text.  Despite  his  objection  that 
‘Hutchinson’s  text  is  an  eclectic  one 
which  no  person  in  the  seventeenth 
century  ever  saw’,  Mr  Patrick  suggests 
that  the  patterns  perhaps  implicit  in 
poems  other  than  the  obvious  tech- 
nopaegnia  should  be  brought  out  not 
only  by  respacing  but  even  by  extend¬ 
ing  or  contracting  the  spellings  of 
1633.  His  illustrations  bring  out 
clearly  the  revolting  typography  that 
could  result  from  such  Procrustean 
faking,  and  (like  his  inexplicable 
judgement  that  The  Temple  was  one 
of  the  most  handsome  English  pub¬ 
lications  of  its  century)  show  a 
triumph  of  cleverness  over  art.  P. 
Chossonery  in  ‘Les  “Poemes  figures” 
de  George  Herbert  et  ses  pretendues 
fantaisies  poetiques’  (EA)  mistakes 
as  particularly  directed  at  Herbert 
the  censures  by  Hobbes  and  Dryden 
of  the  Greek  Anthology’s  pattern 
poems,  quoting  modern  critics  whose 
ignorance  of  the  genre  equals  his  own. 
After  the  perplexing  claim  that  the 
scholastic  adage  Nihil  est  in  intellectu 
quod  prius  non  fuerit  in  sensu  ‘etait 
accepte  par  tout  le  monde  au  debut 
du  xvii®  siecle’,  M.  Chossonery 
argues  less  controvertibly  that  Her¬ 
bert  intended  his  pattern  poems  to 
impress  his  meaning  immediately  on 
the  eye  before  transmitting  it  pro¬ 
gressively  to  the  mind,  just  as  in 
other  poems  the  sound  makes  the 
sense  strike  the  ear  before,  perhaps, 
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it  is  perfectly  comprehended.  Having 
stated  this  rather  obvious  thesis,  he 
ignores  the  equally  obviously 
intended  effect  on  Herbert’s  educated 
readers  of  the  Christianizing  of  a 
classical  convention  familiar  to  them 
from  their  reading  and  exercises  at 
school  and  university.  In  ‘Structural 
Images  in  Cowley  and  Herbert:  A 
Comparison’  (ES)  Maren-Sofie  Rost- 
vig  points  out  numerical  patterns  in 
Cowley’s  ‘The  Resurrection’,  ‘Hymn 
to  the  Light’,  and  ‘The  Ecstasie’,  and 
in  Herbert’s  ‘Deniall’,  and  ‘Content’, 
most  significantly  in  the  last,  where 
the  word  centre  occurs  exactly  at  the 
centre  of  the  poem,  the  simplest 
feature  of  a  complex  structure  whose 
enrichment  of  the  meaning  is  here 
convincingly  expounded.  Another 
sympathetic  and  illuminating  reading, 
which  exonerates  one  of  Herbert’s 
personae  from  charges  of  mean¬ 
spiritedness  or  slowness  of  wit,  and 
makes  good  sense  of  the  poem,  is 
Virginia  R.  Mollenkott’s  ‘George 
Herbert’s  “Redemption”’  (ELN), 
which  shows  that  the  speaker  is  not 
Herbert  but  ‘the  spiritual  nature  of 
Everyman,  not  thriving  under  the  Old 
Testament  covenant  and  finally  seek¬ 
ing  a  New  Testament  one,’  exchang¬ 
ing  redeeming  grace  for  unforgiving 
law.  Saad  El-Gabalawy’s  ‘George 
Herbert;  The  Preacher  Poet’  (N&Q) 
lists  quotations  of  11.5-6  of  ‘The 
Church  Porch’  which  show  that  later 
religious  writers  shared  Herbert’s 
opinion  of  himself  as  a  poet  preacher. 

Since  The  Poems  of  Owen  Felltham 
J604?-1668^^  is  a  literal  reprint  of 
Lusoria  (1661),  involving  no  more 
than  half  a  dozen  editorial  decisions 
regarding  accidentals  and  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  errata,  it  is  presumably 

”  The  Poems  of  Owen  Felltham  1604;- 
1668,  ed.  by  Ted-Larry  Pebworth  and  Claude 
J.  Summers.  University  Park,  Pa.:  Seven¬ 
teenth-Century  News.  pp.  xi-f86. 


the  printer  who  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  edition’s  accuracy.  The  pro¬ 
venance  of  two  or  three  of  the  variants 
from  an  exemplar  against  which  it 
was  examined  may  be  cloaked  under 
the  editors’  assertion  that  ‘no  variants 
of  substance’  were  found  in  the  four 
copies  they  collated;  at  their  door, 
however,  must  be  laid  responsibility 
for  printing  ‘out-gone’  as  ‘out  gone’ 
(p.  65,  1.  9,  faint  type),  ‘with’t’  as 
‘with’it’  (p.  9,  1.  17,  the  ‘it’  being 
quoted  in  the  notes),  and  ‘tollit’  as 
‘tolli’  (p.  68,  1.  9,  prompting  a  howler 
in  the  translation).  The  necessarily 
light  textual  apparatus  has  been 
written  out  in  full,  preventing  com¬ 
prehension  at  a  glance.  There  are  two 
mistakes  in  the  transcription  of  the 
half-title  to  Lusoria,  and  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  editions  shows  that  the  editors 
do  not  know  the  difference  between  a 
state  and  an  issue.  Such  unreliability 
extends  beyond  the  text  in  hand :  two 
out  of  three  variants  in  ‘To  Mr. 
Dover’  alleged  to  exist  in  Annalia 
Dubrensia  are  not  in  the  Scolar 
facsimile,  at  least  (one  involves  a 
broken  letter);  though  some  helpful 
research  is  distilled  in  the  explanatory 
notes,  they  are  less  satisfactory  than 
the  text.  Misprints  or  solecisms  are 
suspiciously  frequent;  ‘Gotswold 
Hills’,  ‘Nantwick,  Cheshire’,  ‘impren- 
sis’  (why  give  the  publishers  anyway?) 
More  substantial  are  the  evasions  of 
obvious  duties ;  we  are  given  a  diction¬ 
ary  explanation  of  ‘Stagyrian’,  but  no 
reason  why  it  is  Stagyrian  to  call 
death  terrible  (we  could  perhaps  do 
the  editors’  work  by  ploughing 
through  the  index  to  Aristotle).  They 
do  not  explain  the  physiological 
theory  behind  the  image  of  a  young 
man  ‘pouring  his  bones’  into  Phryne’s 
lap.  While  they  spend  three  lines 
identifying  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  they 
silently  dodge  elucidation  of  more 
obscure  allusions,  such  as  why  the  day 
of  Francis  Leigh’s  death  should  be 
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called  the  second  evil  May  Day  (the 
implicit  reference  being,  of  course,  to 
the  riot  against  foreigners  by  the 
London  apprentices  in  1517);  nor  do 
they  touch  on  the  possibility  that, 
referred  to  in  the  elegy  as  ‘gentry’, 
and  known  at  Westminster,  he  was 
son  to  Lord  Dunsmore.  They  are 
wrong  in  saying  that  ‘Authori’,  to 
the  translator  of  Barclay’s  Argents, 
was  dropped  from  the  edition  of 
1636 — in  my  copy,  at  least,  it  occurs 
on  A4''  (the  verso  containing  the 
portrait  of  Barclay).  They  are  wrong 
in  saying  that  in  Bacon’s  case  the 
titles  Lord  Keeper  and  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  ‘indicate  the  one  office’  (per¬ 
haps  confusing  him  with  his  father). 
This  edition  is  premature:  instead  of 
flitting  round  the  dozen  libraries 
saluted  in  the  introduction,  the 
editors  might  have  done  better  to  sit 
down  in  a  couple  of  them. 

Of  minimal  use  to  the  researcher, 
and  less  of  a  help  than  a  hindrance  to 
the  common  reader,  is  the  corrupt, 
unauthoritative  text  of  John  Cleve¬ 
land’s  Poems  chosen  for  reproduction 
by  the  Scolar  Press.^°  Of  its  thirty- 
eight  poems  only  twenty-eight  may  be 
ascribed  to  Cleveland;  of  these  only 
one — ‘To  Julia’ — appears  for  the 
first  time,  most  of  the  rest  suffering 
at  least  their  seventh  reprinting.  In 
the  absence  of  an  introductory  note, 
it  may  be  suspected  that  inclusive¬ 
ness  rather  than  accuracy,  authority, 
or  other  significance,  was  the  reason 
for  ignoring  the  first  edition  of  1647. 
By  contrast,  the  Scolar  facsimile  of 
the  large-paper  copy  of  Cowley’s 
Poems  (1656)2^  presented  by  him  to 
the  Bodleian,  with  a  Pindaric  ode  to 
the  Library  in  manuscript,  is  of 

Poems,  1653,  by  John  Cleveland.  Scolar 
Press,  1971.  pp.  viii+107.  £1-25.  Paperback 

60p. 

Poems.  1656,  by  Abraham  Cowley. 
Scolar  Press,  1971.  pp.  iii  +  v  +  xxi  +  41 + 
80+iv  +  70+ 154+23.  £10. 


textual  as  well  as  associational 
significance,  and  happily  exemplifies 
the  potential  benefits  of  a  reproduc¬ 
tion.  An  anonymous  note  outlines 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
preparation  of  this  authoritative  text 
of  the  greater  part  of  Cowley’s 
poetry  (the  1668  Works,  revised  by 
Sprat  but  practically  a  page  for  page 
reprint,  added  only  the  occasional 
verses,  the  Discourses,  and  Sprat’s 
Life).  The  three  books  of  Cowley’s 
propaganda  poem  The  Civil  War^^ 
were  presumed  lost  (except  for  the 
incomplete  version  of  Book  I  pub¬ 
lished  in  1679)  until  the  recent  dis¬ 
covery  of  two  manuscripts  at  the 
Hertford  County  Record  office.  On 
the  more  authoritative  of  these  Allan 
Pritchard  has  based  a  critical  edition 
which  presents  a  significant  new 
exemplar  of  the  political  poetry  of 
the  period.  In  his  introduction  Mr 
Pritchard  explains  Cowley’s  decision 
not  to  print  the  poem,  his  implication 
that  he  had  destroyed  it,  and  the 
probable  channels  through  which  the 
text  was  nevertheless  preserved.  The 
circumstances  of  its  composition  in 
Oxford  during  a  period  of  relative 
success  for  the  Royalists,  its  relation 
to  the  historical  events  it  describes, 
and  presumed  debt  to  contemporary 
newspapers  and  other  polemical 
matter,  are  discussed  in  detail,  as  are 
the  literary  links  with  classical, 
Italian,  and  English  works,  and  the 
salvaging  of  some  passages  for  use  in 
Cowley’s  later  work,  notably  the 
Davideis.  The  relationships  of  the 
two  new  manuscripts  and  of  the 
printed  text  and  manuscripts  of  Book 
I  are  clearly  explained,  variants  in  the 
latter  being  given  in  an  appendix. 
The  text  itself  is  conservatively 
presented  in  substantially  the  spelling 
and  punctuation  of  the  chief  manu- 

The  Civil  War,  by  Abraham  Cowley. 
Ed.  by  Allan  Pritchard.  Toronto  and 
Buffalo:  Toronto  U.P.  pp.  x+196.  $10  00. 
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script.  Such  is  the  density  of  historical 
and  literary  allusions  that  it  is 
exceeded  in  length  by  the  thoroughly 
helpful  and  necessary  explanatory 
notes.  In  conclusion,  a  second  appen¬ 
dix  describes  and  discusses  a  version 
from  the  same  collection  of  manu¬ 
scripts  of  Cowley’s  ‘To  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham’,  apparently  a  better 
text  than  that  first  printed  in  1700, 
the  variants  from  which  are  listed. 
Cowley’s  ode  ‘To  the  Royal  Society’ 
prefixed  to  Sprat’s  History  is  of  little 
independent  interest  as  either  philo¬ 
sophy  or  poetry:  Guy  Laprevotte, 
nevertheless,  in  ‘7b  the  Royal  Society 
d’ Abraham  Cowley’  {EA)  indus¬ 
triously  examines  its  Baconian  con¬ 
tent  and  the  unsurprising  parallels  in 
other  apologists  such  as  Glanvill  and 
Sprat  himself,  claiming  it  as  ‘le 
poeme  le  plus  remarquable  qui  a  ete 
compose  en  I’honneur  de  la  nouvelle 
science’  by  ‘le  chantre  de  la  science 
militante’,  and  comparable  to  Thom¬ 
son’s  panegyric  of  Newton — -‘verit¬ 
able  hymne  de  la  science  triomphante.’ 

Carew’s  elegant  adaptation  in  ‘A 
fly  that  flew  into  my  Mistris  her  eye’ 
of  the  popular  Italian  butterfly 
conceit,  and  Lovelace’s  clumsier 
transmogrification  of  an  ostrich  in 
‘Lucasta’s  Fanne,  with  a  Looking 
glasse  in  it’,  are  examined  by  Paulina 
Palmer  in  ‘From  Butterfly  to  Bird  of 
Paradise’  {Romance  Notes).  From  the 
spider’s  being  termed  ‘venom  Fife’ 
by  Edward  Taylor,  Lynn  Veach 
Sadler  concludes  in  ‘The  Spider  and 
the  Elf  in  Lovelace  and  Taylor’ 
(AN&Q)  that  Lovelace’s  ‘round  Elf’ 
in  ‘A  Fly  Caught  in  a  Cobweb’ 
refers  to  the  spider  too. 

In  ‘Historical  Thought  and  Mar¬ 
vell’s  Horatian  Ode'  (DUJ)  Raman 
Selden  reviews  previous  interpreta¬ 
tions,  and  sees  in  the  Ode,  as  in  ‘The 
First  Anniversary’  and  Harrington’s 
Oceana,  ‘a  remarkable  transformation 
of  an  idealist  mode  of  perception  by 
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a  materialist  awareness’,  providing  a 
dialectical  continuity  between  provi¬ 
dence  and  public  interest,  fate  and 
justice.  Donald  J.  Millus  relates  the 
imagery  of  bones,  nerves,  and  blood¬ 
vessels  in  ‘A  Dialogue  between  the 
Soul  and  Body’  to  the  plates  in 
Vesale’s  De  Humani  Corporis  Fabrica, 
bringing  out  the  grotesqueness  of  the 
soul’s  situation,  in  ‘Andrew  Marvell, 
Andreas  Vesalius,  and  a  Medieval 
Tradition’  {YU LG).  Charles  Moles- 
worth  asserts  in  ‘Marvell’s  “Upon 
Appleton  House”:  The  Persona  as 
Historian,  Philosopher,  and  Priest’ 
{SEE)  that  ‘Introducing  a  persona 
was  Marvell’s  most  radical  addition 
to  the  genre  of  the  country-house 
poem’,  and  shows  how  in  ‘Upon 
Appleton  House’  it  enacts  a  threefold 
theme  and  expresses  a  threefold 
personality  in  a  triple  structure.  The 
several  errors  on  the  penultimate  page 
of  the  article  typif^y  an  approach 
more  concerned  with  themes  and 
jargon  than  sensitive  to  poetic  values. 
For  ‘A  Reading  of  Marvell’s  “The 
Coronet”’  {MLR)  Bruce  King  has 
rummaged  in  dictionary  and  con¬ 
cordance  with  more  industry  than 
felicity.  After  examining  the  aesthetic, 
mystical  and  moral  aims  of  classical, 
medieval  and  Renaissance  painters 
and  poets  in  their  landscapes,  Jeffry 
B.  Spencer  devotes  the  second  chapter 
of  Heroic  Nature'^^  to  expounding 
Marvell’s  witty,  sensitive  and  serious 
use  of  emblematic  landscapes  for 
portraiture  and  allegory.  He  relates 
three  of  the  ‘Mower’  poems  to 
Wither’s  Emblemes,  and  finds  affini¬ 
ties  and  visual  analogues  in  Bosch 
and  Brueghel  the  Elder. 

‘In  Arcadia,  Calvin  .  .  .:  A  Study 
of  Nature  in  Henry  Vaughan’,  by 

Heroic  Nature:  Ideal  Landscape  in 
English  Poetry  from  Marvell  to  Thomson,  by 
Jeffry  B.  Spencer.  Illinois:  North-western 
U.P.  pp.  xxx+319.  $13-25. 
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Georgia  P.  Christopher  {SF),  dis¬ 
covers  that  in  Vaughan’s  poetry  ‘the 
paradigm  of  contingent  paradise 
generally  governs  the  use  of  nature’, 
that  is,  in  English,  the  natural  scene 
is  transformed  by  the  presence  of  the 
beloved,  as  in  Theocritus  and  Renais¬ 
sance  pastoralists  (and,  one  might 
add,  in  Hebrew,  Urdu,  and  Middle 
English  love  poetry);  in  Vaughan’s 
case  the  beloved  is,  of  course,  God. 
The  main  point  of  the  article,  that  in 
seeing  God  in  his  works  Vaughan  is 
continuing  a  Calvinist  line  of  thought, 
might  just  as  reasonably  be  applied  to 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Raymond  of 
Sabunde,  Augustine — or  the  authors 
of  Genesis  and  Exodus.  A.  J.  Smith 
offers  a  close  reading  of  ‘As  time  one 
day  by  me  did  pass’  in  ‘Henry 
Vaughan’s  Ceremony  of  Innocence’ 
(E&S),  seeing  it  as  a  pivotal  poem  in 
the  process  of  the  poet’s  reconciliation 
to  his  brother’s  death.  While  it  is 
good  to  have  our  attention  drawn 
closely  to  the  poem,  it  is  a  pity  that 
Mr  Smith’s  interpretations  are  mar¬ 
red  by  basic  misunderstandings  of 
imagery  and  vocabulary:  Time’s 
‘large  dusky  glasse’  is  less  likely  to  be 
a  magnifying  lens  or  telescope  than 
an  amalgamation  of  the  traditional 
hour-glass  (Vaughan  is  peering  back 
through  the  accumulated,  obscuring 
dust  of  time,  which  he  later  asserts  ‘By 
hiding  doth  preserve’)  and  St  Paul’s 
glass  through  which  we  now  see 
darkly — Vaughan’s  quest  is  ever  to 
see  face  to  face.  With  similar  hasti¬ 
ness  Mr  Smith  takes  Vaughan’s  ‘long 
and  sure  recruits’  in  a  military  sense, 
interpreting  the  candied  fruits  ‘as  a 
figure  for  the  occult  recruitment  of 
choicest  beings’  rather  than  in  the 
sense — easily  available  to  us  via  the 
O.  E.  D.  if  not  from  our  reading — 
of  ‘fresh  supplies’.  Thus  he  misses  yet 
again  a  constant  theme  of  Vaughan’s, 
and  unjustly  reproaches  as  ‘a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  wit’  the  transition  from  dust 


to  preserving  sugar,  which  latter,  fine 
but  unbleached,  would  visually  sug¬ 
gest  the  former,  its  sweetness  and 
conserving  virtue  being — attractively 
for  the  metaphysical  Vaughan — 
hidden  from  the  eyes.  Despite  lapses, 
this  essay’s  perceptions,  both  general 
and  particular,  enhance  our  under¬ 
standing  of  Vaughan’s  inner  life. 
Alan  Rudrum  offers  ‘An  Emendation 
in  Vaughan’  (N&Q),  suggesting  that 
the  ‘excess’  which  ends  1.30  of  ‘To 
His  Learned  Friend  .  .  .  Thomas 
Power  should  read  ‘excels’,  to  rhyme 
with  ‘else’  in  1.29,  and  to  make  sense 
of  the  sentence. 

3.  PROSE 

Donne,  Browne  and  Felltham  are 
the  first  three  writers  of  imaginative 
prose  considered  by  Laurence  Staple- 
ton  in  The  Elected  Circled*  Donne 
found  sanction  for  his  sermons’  liter¬ 
ary  qualities  in  the  Bible’s  musical 
language,  ‘in  a  curious,  in  an  har¬ 
monious  style,  unparalleled  by  any’. 
His  preoccupation  with  words  arose 
from  the  orthodox  conviction  that 
‘there  is  Life  and  Knowledge  in 
every  word  of  the  Word  of  God’. 
Imagery,  diction  and  rhythm  are  the 
rather  cursorily  treated  subjects  of 
Mr  Stapleton’s  essay,  which  sees 
metaphor  as  ‘a  means  of  ordonnance’, 
wonders  at  the  ‘breathtaking  simpli- 
tude’  of  Donne’s  ‘literalness  of 
understanding’,  and  admires  the  use 
of  ‘words  that  are  like  transistors’, 
and  the  treatment  of  ‘themes  that 
penetrate  the  contours  of  experience’. 
After  discoursing  generally  on  the 
content  and  attitudes  of  Browne’s 
Religio  Medici,  Mr  Stapleton  asserts 
that  there  is  ‘a  new  and  firm  allegiance 
to  “reason”’  in  Pseudodoxia  Epi- 
demica,  failing  to  notice  that  its 
subjects,  unlike  those  of  the  earlier 

The  Elected  Circle:  Studies  in  the  Art  oj 
Prose,  by  Laurence  Stapleton.  Princeton 
U.P.  pp.  xiii  +  297.  $11. 
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work,  fall  within  the  realm  of  reason 
carefully  and  memorably  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  latter  from  that  of 
faith.  F.  L.  Huntley’s  interpretation 
of  Hydriotaphi  and  The  Garden  of 
Cyrus  is  fruitfully  extended,  but  by  an 
acceptance  of  his  over-simple  dating 
of  the  Letter  to  a  Friend  that  is  less 
informed  than  deferential,  Mr  Staple- 
ton  is  trapped  into  assuming  that  the 
paragraphs  transferred  to  Christian 
Morals  represent  Browne’s  thinking 
in  middle  life,  whereas  they  were 
probably  tacked  on  to  the  original 
Letter  in  the  1660s.  The  essay  on 
Felltham  is  more  successful,  evoking 
his  character  and  subject  matter,  his 
insistence  on  a  style  which  ‘cost  both 
sweat,  and  the  rubbing  of  the  brain’ — 
sanctioned  as  for  Donne  by  the 
Bible — and  lucidly  characterizing  his 
diction,  imagery  and  syntax. 

Following  their  hitherto  all  too 
usual  practice.  Dent  have  reprinted 
G.  W.  Kitchin’s  1861  text  of  Bacon’s 
Advancement  of  Learning  with  slightly 
wider  margins,  with  a  new  brief 
introduction  and  (sensible  though 
slipshod)  bibliography  by  Arthur 
Johnston,  and  with  a  glossary  of 
quotations  by  John  Warrington, 
advertising  it  as  a  new  edition  for 
‘Everyman’s  University  Library’. 
With  this  implicit  recognition  that 
your  new  university  is  but  old  every- 
man  writ  large,  and  costly,  should  go 
an  awareness  that  it  does  not  suffice 
for  the  modern  student  to  be  told  at 
the  end  of  the  book  that  ‘extirper’ 
means  ‘extirpator’ ;  he  or  she  that 
knows  the  one  can  infer  the  other,  but 
if  ignorant  of  both  may  not  be  curious 
enough  to  search  beyond  the  foot  of 
the  page.  Kitchin’s  gloss  on  ‘humor¬ 
ous’  is  likewise  too  bluntly  abbre¬ 
viated  to  ‘diseased’.  Such  cutting  of 

Francis  Bacon,  The  Advancement  of 
Learning,  ed.  by  G.  W.  Kitchin.  Introduction 
by  Arthur  Johnston.  Dent.  pp.  xxi-t-246. 
£2-30.  Paperback  £115. 


corners  could  only  be  justified  if  the 
student’s  intellectual  loss  were  com¬ 
pensated  by  a  fuller  pocket:  it  is  a 
blessing  only  perfunctorily  disguised 
that  this  cheap  edition  will  not  far 
undercut  its  competitors.  The  dedica¬ 
tion  copy  of  The  Essays  (1625; 
Gibson  13,  with  the  corrected  read¬ 
ings  (b))  presented  by  Bacon  to 
Buckingham,  and  now  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  has  been  reproduced  hand¬ 
somely  by  the  Scolar  Press. An 
introductory  note  describes  the  em¬ 
broidered  binding  of  the  original,  and 
outlines  the  composition  and  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  The  Essays.  The  earliest 
English  exemplar  after  Camden’s 
Annales  of  the  new  historiography 
practised  by  Machiavelli  and  Guic¬ 
ciardini,  and  expounded  by  Bodin 
(and  the  first  in  the  English  language). 
Bacon’s  History  of  the  Reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Seventh  is  now  available  in 
a  Folio  Society  edition  by  Roger 
Lockyer.^^  Spelling  and  punctuation 
have  been  modernized;  glosses  and 
necessary  linking  material  are  given 
within  the  text  in  square  brackets, 
explanatory  notes  at  the  foot  of  the 
page.  In  his  introduction  the  editor 
outlines  Bacon’s  life  and  intellectual 
character,  and  the  evolution  of  the 
writing  of  history  from  credulous 
chronicles  of  a  post-lapsarian  ‘dark 
world  lit  only  by  occasional  lightning 
flashes  of  God’s  revealed  will’  to 
investigation  of  the  part  played  in 
events  by  personality  and  motive. 
Bacon’s  failure  to  live  up  to  his  own 
ideal  of  first-hand  research  and 
verification,  instead  rehashing  the 
extant  and  dubious  authorities  or 
writing  from  memory  (the  same 
egregious  faults  as  vitiate  the  Sylva 

The  Essays,  1625,  by  Francis  Bacon. 
Scolar  Press,  1971.  pp.  iv-|-ix  +  340.  £4. 
Paperback  £1-50. 

Francis  Bacon :  The  History  of  the  Reign 
of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  ed.  by  Roger 
Lockyer.  Folio  Society,  1971.  pp.  256. 
Coloured  frontis.+  13  illus.  f-leather.  £2-25. 
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Sylvarum),  is  seen  partly  as  that  of  an 
old  man  in  a  hurry,  but  more  import¬ 
antly  as  a  result  of  his  prior  concern 
to  interpret  rather  than  to  record.  Mr 
Lockyer  exemplifies  in  detail  Bacon’s 
legal  and  historical  inaccuracies,  his 
simplistic  view  of  the  relationship  of 
politics  and  economics,  but  sets 
against  such  shortcomings  his  clarity, 
rationality,  and  quality  of  writing; 
his  fulfilment  of  his  aim  ‘to  carry  the 
mind  in  writing  back  into  the  past  and 
bring  it  into  sympathy  with  antiquity; 

.  .  .  and  by  the  light  of  words  to  place 
as  it  were  before  the  eyes  .  .  .  the 
characters  of  persons’;  his  pith  and 
acuteness  in  summing  up  a  person¬ 
ality,  and  his  intimate  understanding 
of  state  affairs.  The  aids  to  compre¬ 
hension  already  mentioned,  a  fore¬ 
word  establishing  the  historical  con¬ 
text,  four  genealogies  and  a  bio¬ 
graphical  index,  combine  with  the 
illustrations  and  fine  printing  by 
Cambridge  University  Press  to  make 
an  eminently  usable  and  enjoyable 
book.  Benjamin  Farrington’s  Francis 
Bacon,  Philosopher  of  Industrial 
Science  (1951)  has  been  patchily 
reprinted  on  nasty  paper  by  Haskell 
House  (even  managing  to  misspell 
their  own  name  on  the  verso  of  the 
title-page). Mr  Farrington’s  aim, 
the  reinstatement  of  Bacon  as  a 
would-be  reformer  not  merely  of 
science  and  philosophy  but  of  the 
human  condition,  has  been  made 
redundant  partly  by  his  own  success. 
The  first  four  chapters  are  mainly 
biographical,  depicting  the  life 
devoted  to  a  great  idea,  leading  up 
to  the  Instauratio  Magna  (whose 
title  is,  as  usual,  anglicized  but  not 
translated) ;  the  next  four  with  analy¬ 
sis  of  that  work;  a  ninth  with  esti¬ 
mating  its  achievement,  and  the  last 

Francis  Bacon,  Philosopher  of  Industrial 
Science,  by  Benjamin  Farrington.  London: 
Macmillan;  New  York:  Haskell  House,  pp. 
viii+198.  £4-95. 


with  the  remainder  of  the  life  and  a 
now  outdated  sketch  of  Baconian 
studies.  As  an  exposition  of  Bacon’s 
ideal  programme  for  science  and 
technology  this  book  is  still  valuable, 
but  it  is  a  pity  that  it  has  not  been 
rewritten  in  the  light  of  more  recent 
and  more  sophisticated  studies  such 
as  that  by  Rossi  which  shows  that  in 
some  ways  Bacon  is  closer  to  the 
magicians  than  to  Marx.  Against 
simplistic  views  of  Bacon  as  a  crude 
utilitarian,  Eugene  P.  McCreary  in 
‘Bacon’s  Theory  of  Imagination  Re¬ 
considered’  (HLQ)  outlines  his  view 
of  imagination  as  an  anarchic  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  empire  of  knowledge,  but 
as  a  force  for  good  in  poetry  and 
religion. 

Probably  written  before  the  New 
Atlantis,  yet  not  published  till  a  few 
months  after  John  Wilkins’s  success¬ 
ful — and  possibly  derivative — Dis¬ 
covery  of  a  New  World  (1638),  The 
Man  in  the  Moon  by  ‘Domingo  Gon- 
sales  the  speedy  messenger’,  usually 
known  as  Francis  Godwin,  bishop  of 
Hereford,  blends  Utopian  and  Jesuit 
missionary  travel-book  traditions 
with  Galilean  physics  and  astronomy. 
With  its  illustrations  of  speedy  Gon- 
sales  in  flight,  of  St  Helena — elo¬ 
quently  recommended  for  annexation 
— where  he  is  marooned  (to  subsist 
Crusoe-like  with  a  negro  servant  ‘who 
though  he  were  a  fellow  of  good 
parts,  was  ever  content  to  be  ruled  by 
me’),  of  the  Azores  whence  he  takes 
off  for  the  moon,  and  of  the  tonal 
lunar  language,  this  extraordinary 
imaginary  voyage  is  now  available  in 
pleasantly  produced  facsimile.^® 

‘Donne’s  Devotions:  a  Meditative 
Sequence  on  Repentance’  (HTR)  by 
Gerard  H.  Cox  III  sees  a  unified  work 
with  each  of  its  parts  structured  as  a 
non-Jesuit  threefold  meditation,  inter- 

The  Man  in  the  Moon,  1638,  by  Francis 
Godwin.  Scolar  Press,  1971.  pp.  ii-t-vi+ 14+ 
i+112+i.  £1-50. 
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preting  scripture  by  means  of  a 
figural,  rather  than  allegorical  or 
fourfold,  method,  which  brings  out 
prophecy,  fulfilment,  and  promise 
also  in  Donne’s  own  situation.  A 
summary  of  the  content  of  the 
Devotions  is  commented  on  in  the 
light  of  Book  VI  of  Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  which  details 
the  steps  of  repentance  and  purgation. 
Though  the  precise  method,  structure, 
and  progress  are  not  shown  beyond 
possibility  of  confusion,  this  article 
is  necessary  reading  for  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  movement  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  ideas  in  the  Devotions. 

The  link  between  court  masque, 
Lincoln’s  Inn  chapel,  and  Salisbury 
Plain  sounds  like  a  learned  riddle:  it 
was  in  fact  ‘the  Vitruvius  of  his  age’, 
Inigo  Jones,  who,  at  the  request  of  a 
curious  King  James  while  on  a  pro¬ 
gress,  demonstrated  his  eagerness  to 
live  up  to  the  Roman’s  specifications 
for  an  architect  as  ‘perfect  in  Designe, 
expert  in  Geometry,  well  seen  in  the 
Opticks,  skilfull  in  Arithmetick,  a 
good  Historian,  a  diligent  hearer  of 
Philosophers,  well  experienc’d  in 
Physick,  Musick,  Law  and  Astrolo- 
gie’,  by  writing  notes  on  The  Most 
Notable  Antiquity  of  Great  Britain, 
Vulgarly  Called  Stonehenge  (1655), 
got  up  for  the  press  by  his  disciple 
John  Webb,  and  now  available  in  a 
fine  Scolar  facsimile.^®  To  Jones,  for 
whom  Roman  achievements  in  archi¬ 
tecture  were  supreme,  it  seemed 
obvious  that  this  monument,  ‘of  as 
beautifull  Proportions,  as  elegant  in 
Order,  and  as  stately  in  Aspect,  as 
any’,  could  not  have  been  built  by 
the  ancient  Britons,  who  ‘had  no 
knowledge  of  publique  works’,  so 
his  treatise  is  devoted  to  disproving 

The  Most  Notable  Antiquity  of  Great 
Britain,  Vulgarly  Called  Stonehenge,  1655, 
by  Inigo  Jones.  Introductory  note  by  Graham 
Parry.  Revised  ed.  Scolar  Press,  pp.  vii-l- 
vii+ 109+1,  portr.  fronds.,  6  folding  pll., 
3  full-p.  diagr. 


any  connection  with  the  Druids, 
giants,  or  pre-  or  post-Roman 
Britons,  and  to  demonstrating — not 
without  sophistry — how  Stonehenge 
conforms  to  Vitruvian  principles, 
being  ‘mingled  of  Greek  and  Tuscane 
work’.  Jones’s  folding  plans  and 
perspectives  are  delightful,  and  per¬ 
haps  no  more  fantastic  than  some 
more  recent  theories.  As  Graham 
Parry  observes  in  his  introductory 
note,  the  drabness  of  Webb’s  own 
style  in  his  Vindication  (1665)  ‘en¬ 
courages  one  to  feel  that  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  earlier  work  was 
from  Jones’s  own  hand’.  The  division 
(without  a  heading)  on  p.  55  suggests 
the  end  of  Jones’s  connected  argu¬ 
ment,  and  the  beginning  of  descrip¬ 
tive  notes  ‘moulded  off,  and  cast  into 
a  rude  form’  by  Webb.  The  whole  of 
the  first  half,  and  parts  of  the  second, 
have  an  authoritative  urgency  and 
simple  dignity  of  tone  that  make  their 
prose  something  more  than  a  worka¬ 
day  vehicle.  Browne  cites  the  book  in 
a  letter  to  Dugdale  of  1658,  and  it 
seems  to  have  provided  at  least  the 
last  note  for  Hydriotaphia  earlier  that 
year:  that  it  caught  Sir  Thomas’s 
attention  should  suffice  to  turn  ours 
towards  this  unusual  Inigo  Jones,  the 
antiquary. 

In  ‘Robert  Burton  and  Ramist 
Method  ’  {RenQ,  1971)  David  Ren- 
aker  illustrates  the  influence  of 
Ramism  on  The  Anatomy  of  Melan¬ 
choly  from  books  owned  by  Burton 
and  the  synoptic  chart  prefixed  to 
each  partition,  and  shows  how  a 
system  devised  to  prevent  ‘digressive¬ 
ness,  inconsistency,  copia,  the  fusion 
of  rhetoric  with  dialectic’,  neverthe¬ 
less  enabled  Burton,  by  its  discon¬ 
nection  of  knowledge’s  logical  links, 
freely  to  indulge  in  them.  Thomas  L. 
Canavan  examines  the  critiques  of 
religious  enthusiasm  by  Burton, 
Meric  Casaubon,  Henry  More,  and 
Swift,  in  ‘Robert  Burton,  Jonathan 
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Swift,  and  the  Tradition  of  Anti- 
Puritan  Invective’  (JHI),  showing 
how  the  idea  of  its  physiological 
causes  formulated  by  Burton  dev¬ 
eloped  into  Swift’s  concept  of  vap¬ 
ours,  the  effects  of  which  were  wilfully 
elaborated  by  Puritan  preachers, 
whom  all  four  saw  as  politically  and 
socially  dangerous.  Richard  G. 
Barlow’s  ‘Infinite  Worlds:  Robert 
Burton’s  Cosmic  Voyage’  (////) 
reveals  that  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
editions  of  The  Anatomy  its  author 
commits  himself  in  the  ‘Digression  of 
Air’  to  the  theories  of  the  earth’s 
single  motion  and  the  infinite  plurality 
of  worlds. 

Written  by  a  friend  of  Pym,  read 
by  Richard  Baxter,  Richard  Sibbes’s 
Bruised  Reed  is  a  useful  sample, 
characteristic  in  content  if  excep¬ 
tional  in  clarity  and  sympathy,  of  the 
great  debate  which  led  up  to  the  Civil 
War  and  republic.  As  P.  A.  Slack 
points  out  in  his  introductory  note  to 
the  Scolar  facsimile,^^  it  ‘exemplifies 
the  “plain”  style  of  Puritan  sermons’ : 
stylistic  as  well  as  religious  values  are 
implied  in  the  characterization  of 
Peter  as  a  reed  who  ‘til  he  met  with 
this  bruise,  had  more  wind  in  him 
than  pith.’  Sibbes  enjoins  divines  to 
‘take  heed  likewise  that  they  hide 
not  their  meaning  in  darke  speeches, 
speaking  in  the  clouds.  Truth  feareth 
nothing  so  much  as  concealement, 
and  desireth  nothing  so  much  as 
cleerely  to  bee  laid  open  to  the  view  of 
all :  When  it  is  most  naked,  it  is  most 
lovely  and  powerfull.  Our  blessed 
Saviour  as  he  tooke  our  nature  upon 
him,  so  he  took  upon  him  our  fam¬ 
iliar  manner  of  speech,  .  .  .  Christ 
came  down  from  heaven  and  emptied 
himselfe  of  majesty  in  tender  love  to 

The  Bruised  Reed  and  Smoking  Flax, 
1630,  by  Richard  Sibbes.  Introductory  note 
by  P.  A.  Slack.  Scolar  Press,  pp.  iv  +  xlix-l- 
357  (misnumbered).  £5. 


soules :  shall  not  we  come  downe 
from  our  high  conceits,  to  doe  any 
poore  soule  good?’  He  so  far  practises 
his  precepts  as  to  speak  directly  in 
plain  language,  mingling  with  scrip¬ 
tural  matter  such  popular  proverbs 
as  ‘One  mans  meat,  may  bee  anothers 
bane’,  and  ‘Cold  diseases  have  hot 
remedies.’  He  reproaches  ‘amongst 
private  Christians  a  bold  usurpation 
of  censure,  .  .  .  Some  will  vnchurch 
and  vnbrother  in  a  passion.’  Exactly 
this  reproach  is  uttered  by  a  later 
divine  in  a  sermon  on  ‘The  True 
Penitent’:  like  Sibbes  practical  in  his 
aims  and  homely  in  their  prosecution, 
Thomas  Fuller  eschewed  mysticism 
and  high-flown  theological  specula¬ 
tion  in  his  Collection  of  Sermons 
(1656),  also  available  in  Scolar 
facsimile.^^  He  was  nevertheless  no 
avid  inducer  of  ‘conversions’;  while 
concerned  like  Sibbes  with  expound¬ 
ing,  reasoning  upon,  and  apply¬ 
ing  his  texts,  he  was  doing  so  for 
a  different  congregation,  drawn 
substantially,  it  seems,  from  the  upper 
middle  class  (in  ‘The  Best  Employ¬ 
ment’  he  enjoins  ‘the  thankfulnesse 
of  many  persons  (whom  I  behold  in 
this  Auditory)  to  whom  God  hath 
not  onely  given  Agurs  wish,  Prov.  30. 
to  be  fed  with  food  convenient  for 
them,  but  also  so  large  estates,  that 
they  have  plenty  of  Places,  exchange 
of  Houses,  variety  of  Habitations’). 
His  successful  career  is  outlined  in  an 
introductory  note  by  Elizabeth 
McCutcheon,  who  also  records 
previous  editions  and  bibliographical, 
biographical,  and  critical  works. 

Though  John  Barclay’s  Satyricon 
stood  alongside  Erasmus’s  Praise  of 
Folly  in  the  esteem  of  Burton  and 


A  Collection  o  f  Sermons,  1656,  by 
Thomas  Fuller.  Introductory  note  by 
Elizabeth  McCutcheon.  Scolar  Press,  pp. 
viii  +  viii  +  31+i  +  22  +  1  +  27  +  1  +  29  + 
il  +  42  +  i.  £3. 
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Dryden,  and  went  through  nearly 
fifty  editions  in  a  century,  it  is  today 
a  beacon  in  the  history  of  prose 
fiction  that  flickers  but  dimly  through 
the  obscurity  of  its  learned  language. 
That  deterrent  to  modern  enjoyment 
has  been,  in  a  manner,  removed  by 
David  A.  Fleming’s  translation, 
printed  opposite  the  original  Latin 
of  1605  and  1610.^^  In  his  introduc¬ 
tion,  Mr  Fleming  outlines  Barclay’s 
life,  his  education  by  the  Jesuits  whom 
he  satirized,  his  career  at  the  court  of 
King  James  whom  he  eulogized,  and 
his  later  years  in  France  and  Rome. 
As  regards  the  Satyricon’s  importance 
in  literary  history,  our  attention  is 
drawn  to  Barclay’s  sustained  satirical 
allegory  as  his  ‘most  significant  and 
original  contribution  to  the  rise  of 
prose  fiction’,  establishing  the  roman 
a  clef;  to  his  improvement  on  an 
episodic  Part  I  in  Part  IPs  higher 
degree  of  unity  and  direction;  to  his 
limited  indebtedness  to  classical  fore¬ 
runners  such  as  Petronius  and  Apul- 
eius,  and  his  independence  of  the 
Spanish  picaresque  novel.  A  list  of 
editions  up  to  1969,  and  a  key  to  the 
work,  are  given  in  appendixes.  Des¬ 
pite  its  Americanisms,  Mr  Fleming’s 
translation  cannot  be  accused  of 
raciness:  fairly  literal,  though  ignor¬ 
ing  Barclay’s  historic  present,  it  is  a 
juggernautical  vehicle  for  the  ponder¬ 
ous  procession  of  striking  incidents 
and  tub-thumping  judgements. 

That  Thomas  Hobbes’s  view  of 
human  nature  did  not  mellow  as  he 
aged  is  shown  by  his  opinion  of 
nations,  that  ‘mutual  fear  may  keep 
them  quiet  for  a  time’,  expressed  in 
A  Dialogue  between  a  Philosopher 
and  a  Student  of  the  Common  Laws 
of  England  (1681)  now  re-edited  by 

John  Barclay:  Euphormionis  Lusinini 
Satyricon  (Euphormio’ s  Satyricon)  1605-1607, 
tr.  from  Latin  with  introduction  and  notes  by 
David  A.  Fleming.  Nieuwkoop:  B.  De  Graaf. 
pp.  xxxvi  +  383.  n.p. 


Joseph  Cropsey.^'^  In  his  ill-penned 
introduction  Mr  Cropsey  discusses 
the  authenticity,  date  of  composition, 
completeness,  and  purpose  of  the 
Dialogue,  and  summarizes  its  argu¬ 
ment — to  some  extent  both  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Bacon’s  controversy  with 
Coke  and  an  elaboration  of  the 
chapter  ‘Of  Civil  Laws’  in  the 
Leviathan.  The  text  is  sparingly 
emended  and  annotated.  The  first 
chapter  of  Thomas  A.  Spragens  Jr’s 
Politics  of  Motion^^  surveys  various 
interpretations  of  Hobbes’s  thought, 
and  assesses  his  indebtedness  (often 
found  in  seventeenth-century  anti- 
Aristotelians)  to  Aristotle,  as  regards 
anthropological,  scientific,  and  other 
concepts,  amounting  to  a  degree 
of  incorporation  of  the  overall 
cosmological  framework  which  is 
being  remodelled  in  detail.  So  as  to 
establish  the  relationship  of  Hobbes’s 
political  theory  to  his  cosmology, 
Mr  Spragens  first  sets  out  to  define 
the  latter’s  basic  concepts,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  shape  his  view 
of  the  nature  of  nature.  The  book’s 
thesis  hinges  on  the  opening  state¬ 
ment  of  Chapter  5 :  ‘The  basic 
patterns  which  Hobbes  perceives  as 
characteristic  of  nature  carry  over 
into  his  philosophical  anthropology.’ 
Rejecting  Aristotle’s  primum  mobile 
leads  to  the  rejection  of  his  summum 
bonum,  ‘the  linch-pin  of  the  classical 
cosmos’,  anchor-point  of  the  great 
chain  of  being.  Untuning  thus  Shake¬ 
speare’s  string  of  degree  (misquoted 
here),  Hobbes  rescues  the  universal 
prey  from  consuming  itself  in  the 
strife  of  life’s  endless  race  (as  he  sees 

Thomas  Hobbes:  A  Dialogue  between  a 
Philosopher  and  a  Student  of  the  Common 
Laws  of  England,  ed.  with  introduction  by 
Joseph  Cropsey.  Chicago  and  London:  U. 
of  Chicago  P.  pp.  vii+  168.  £4. 

The  Politics  of  Motion:  The  World  of 
Thomas  Hobbes,  by  Thomas  A.  Spragens  Jr. 
Foreword  by  Antony  Flew.  Croom  Helm, 
pp.  224.  £4.75. 
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it)  by  positing  a  politic  which  contains 
and  controls  the  passionate  appetites 
for  pleasure  and  dominion,  and  is 
motivated  by  a  counterbalancing  fear 
of  violent  death.  Whereas  the  Aris- 
totelean  universe  and  Aristotelian 
man  were  organized  to  achieve  their 
purposed  end,  Hobbesian  man  organ¬ 
izes  to  avoid  his  end,  which  is 
annihilation.  In  conclusion  Mr 
Spragens  summarizes  the  similarities 
and  differences  between  Aristotle 
and  Hobbes:  their  common  assump¬ 
tion  that  man  was  a  part  of  nature, 
and  that  nature  consisted  of  sub¬ 
stance  and  motion ;  the  different 
concept  of  motion  introduced  by 
Galileo,  which  led  Hobbes  to  assert 
that  order  was  an  artifice  constructed 
in  spite  of  a  random,  restless  nature, 
not  its  product.  The  Politics  of  Motion 
is  a  useful  and  clearly  written  sum¬ 
mary  and  development  of  previous 
work  on  the  genesis  of  Hobbes’s 
political  theory  and  its  place  in 
history.  The  interconnection  of  Hob¬ 
besian  cosmology,  psychology,  and 
ethics,  had  been  argued  already,  as 
Mr  Spragens  acknowledges,  by  J.  W. 
N.  Watkins  in  Hobbes’s  System  of 
Ideas,  now  republished  in  a  sub¬ 
stantially  revised  and  corrected 
edition.^®  Thus  updated,  Mr  Watkins’s 
introduction  to  the  context,  content, 
and  implications  of  Hobbes’s  prin¬ 
cipal  writings  holds  its  acknowledged 
place  as  a  standard  work  for  students. 
In  ‘Hobbes,  Dryden  and  the  Ranging 
Spaniel’  (N&Q)  R.  Selden  explores 
the  analogy’s  different  connotations 
in  classical.  Calvinist,  and  neo¬ 
classical  usage.  Douglas  Bush  rejects 
recent  arguments  that  the  ten  essays 
in  Horae  Subsecivae  (1620)  were  the 
work  not  of  William  Cavendish  but 
of  his  tutor  and  secretary,  in  ‘Hobbes, 

Hobbes’s  System  of  Ideas:  A  Study  in  the 
Political  Significance  of  Philosophical  Theo¬ 
ries,  by  J.  W.  N.  Watkins.  Hutchinson,  pp. 
xv+MO.  £3.  Paperback  £1-75. 


William  Cavendish,  and  “Essayes”’ 
{N&Q),  showing  how  precarious  is 
the  evidence  of  handwriting,  and  how 
commonplace  the  alleged  parallels  to 
Hobbes’s  later  work.  In  a  note  on 
‘Hobbes’s  Philosophical  Rudiments, 
1651’  {Library)  H.  J.  H.  Drummond 
reveals,  on  the  basis  of  a  hitherto  un¬ 
noticed  variant  issue  containing  an 
additional  gathering  with  a  trans¬ 
lator’s  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Lady 
Fane  signed  ‘C.  C.’,  that  this  transla¬ 
tion  of  De  Cive  is  not  as  Aubrey 
stated  by  Hobbes  himself. 

Thomas  White,  author  of  De 
Mundo  Dialogi  Tres  (1642),  one-time 
President  of  the  English  College  in 
Lisbon  and  Vice-Principal  of  the 
English  College  at  Douai,  has  always 
been  known  as  a  friend  of,  and 
important  influence  on.  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby;  the  recent  publication  of  a 
manuscript  from  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  containing  Hobbes’s  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  De  Mundo  has  prompted 
H.  W.  Jones  in  ‘Thomas  White  (or 
Blacklo)  1593-1676:  New  Data’ 
{N&Q)  to  supplement  considerably 
the  facts  about  White’s  life  and  works 
available  in  the  D.N.B.  and  the 
papers  of  Mgr  Shanahan,  concluding 
with  some  defensive  remarks  on  his 
style. 

It  was  not  Leviathan  that  Hobbes’s 
coeval  (in  two  senses)  sought  to  draw 
out  with  an  hook,  as  we  are  reminded 
by  Izaak  Walton’s  finally  revised 
edition  of  The  Compleat  Angler, 
which,  with  the  companion  pieces  by 
Charles  Cotton  and  Robert  Venables 
making  up  The  Universal  Angler 
(1676),  has  been  reproduced  as  a 
Scolar  facsimile,  with  an  anonymous 
introductory  note  on  the  early  edi¬ 
tions.”  Text,  illustrations  (and  music) 

Izaak  Walton:  The  Complete  Angler, 
1676;  with  Charles  Cotton:  Complete 
Angler;  and  Robert  Venables:  Experienced 
Angler.  Scolar  Press,  1971.  pp.  vi-t-xxvi-1- 
275  +  X  +  viii  +  1 1 1  +  i  +  xvi  +  96  +  vi.  £4. 
Paperback  £1-50. 
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are  clear,  though  the  inner  margins 
are  too  narrow  for  such  a  stout 
octavo. 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby’s  Observations 
upon  Religio  Medici,  dismissed  by 
Coleridge  as  ‘those  of  a  pedant  in  his 
own  system  and  opinion’,  are  never¬ 
theless  also  reprinted  in  Scolar 
facsimile,^®  and  recommended  to  us 
by  Raymond  B.  Waddington  in  an 
introductory  note  ‘as  one  of  the 
relatively  uncommon  examples  of 
practical  literary  criticism  .  .  .  from 
an  age  rich  in  theoretical  criticism’. 
Yet,  apart  from  one  sentence  quoted 
by  Mr  Waddington  and  Digby’s 
commendation  of  Browne’s  ‘wit  and 
smartenesse’,  there  is  in  the  Observa¬ 
tions  no  criticism  that  is  strictly  (or 
loosely)  literary,  and  they  amount  to 
no  more  than  the  random  strictures 
and  excursions  of  a  Catholic  Aristot¬ 
elian.  Mr  Waddington  gives  no  rea¬ 
son  for  not  choosing  to  reprint  the 
first  edition ;  nor,  had  he  ever  opened 
Digby’s  more  important  work,  would 
he  term  the  Discourse  of  Bodies  a 
treatise  ‘on  man’s  body’.  Digby’s 
Observations  are  half  the  matter  of 
James  N.  Wise’s  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s 
Religio  Medici  and  Two  Seventeenth- 
Century  Critics,^'^  the  other  being 
Alexander  Ross’s  Medicus  Medicatus 
— equally  wrong-headed  in  a  different 
way.  As  a  preliminary,  Mr  Wise 
offers  a  summary  of  Religio  Medici 
in  which  he  misquotes,  misrepresents, 
misunderstands,  and  misjudges 
Browne.  Digby  and  Ross  receive  a 
chapter  each  of  what  is  largely  quota¬ 
tion  and  summary  interlarded  with 
unreliable  secondary  material.  Mr 
Wise  nevertheless  finds  plenty  of 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby:  Observations  upon 
Religio  Medici.  Introductory  note  by 
Raymond  B.  Waddington.  Scolar  Press, 
pp.  v  +  i+124.  £2.  Paperback  75p. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Religio  Medici  and 
Two  Seventeenth-Century  Critics,  by  James 
N.  Wise.  Columbia,  Miss.:  U.  of  Missouri  P. 
pp.  x  +  208.  S8-50. 


opportunity  to  misapply  his  ingenuity 
in  perpetrating  every  kind  of  mistake, 
misspelling  and  even  inventing  his 
authorities  (he  has  clearly  not  con¬ 
sulted  many  of  those  he  cites  who  do 
exist).  He  is  obviously  no  Latinist; 
his  English  is  by  turns  limp  and 
clumsy.  While  Digby  is  irritating  and 
Ross  dull,  their  commentator  man¬ 
ages  to  be  irredeemably  both.  His 
book  can  only  mystify  the  informed, 
and  misinform  the  ignorant.  Arno 
LofBer  in  ‘Sir  Thomas  Browne  at 
Work;  An  Unpublished  Early  Section 
of  “Christian  Morals’”  {N&Q)  tran¬ 
scribes  a  passage  from  the  British 
Library  MS.  Sloane  1879  which 
incorporates  a  fragment  in  MS. 
Sloane  1885  published  by  L.  C. 
Martin  in  the  textual  notes  of  his 
edition.  The  newly  noticed  passage  is 
seemingly  the  later,  and  in  one  small 
expansion  illustrates  Browne’s  liking 
for  symmetrical  structures.  Although 
Herr  Loffler  regards  the  omission 
from  Christian  Morals  of  this  ver¬ 
sion’s  sentiments  on  men’s  advancing 
and  changing  ideas,  and  on  their 
‘supinitie,  credulity,  obstinacy  and 
self  conceat’,  as  due  to  considerations 
of  clarity  and  didacticism,  it  is 
possible  that  Browne  considered  them 
otiose  in  the  light  of  his  earlier 
expression  of  the  same  ideas  in 
Religio  Medici,  i.6  (quoted  here)  and 
Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,  i.5-7.  Dom¬ 
inick  Grundy  treats  De  la  vanite  and 
Hydriotaphia,  in  ‘Skepticism  in  Two 
Essays  by  Montaigne  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne’  (JHl),  as  exhibitions  of 
artistic  form  adapted  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  confusion,  of  the  precarious¬ 
ness  of  knowledge — in  Browne’s 
case  the  perishability  of  earthly 
monuments.  Randomness  and  dis¬ 
continuity  of  materials  by  their  apt¬ 
ness  constitute  a  paradoxical  con¬ 
sistency,  the  contradictions  and  in¬ 
completenesses  of  investigation  justi¬ 
fying  pyrrhonic  impartiality  towards 
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all  human  vanities.  Johnstone  Parr 
contends  in  ‘Sir  Thomas  Browne’s 
Birthday’  (ELN)  that  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  query  October  19  as  the  date  of 
Browne’s  birth  in  1605,  and  on  this 
assumption  proceeds  to  deduce  from 
the  information  in  Religio  Medici 
that  his  birth  in  the  planetary  hour  of 
Saturn  when  Scorpio  was  in  the 
ascendant  took  place  between  8.11 
and  9.02  a.m. 

In  advocacy  of  religious  tolerance, 
Sibbes  and  Fuller  were  of  course 
surpassed  by  the  broader  appeal  of 
Jeremy  Taylor’s  Liberty  of  Prophesy¬ 
ing,  available  likewise  in  an  excellent 
Scolar  facsimile.'*"  His  acceptance  of 
pluralism  of  beliefs  arose  from  the 
consideration  ‘that  so  long  as  men 
had  such  variety  of  principles,  such 
severall  constitutions,  educations, 
tempers,  and  distempers,  hopes, 
interests,  and  weaknesses,  degrees  of 
light,  and  degrees  of  understanding, 
it  was  impossible  all  should  be  of  one 
minde.’  Like  Milton,  who  stands  with 
Browne  and  Taylor  as  the  most 
eloquent  champions  of  intellectual 
freedom  during  the  Civil  War,  he 
believes  that  truth  endures  and 
eventually  appears;  again  like  Milton, 
he  founds  his  plea  substantially  on 
historic  practice,  which  he  documents, 
pleading  for  the  Apostles’  Creed  as 
the  embodiment  of  the  only  irreduc¬ 
ible  necessities  of  belief.  Against 
fanatical  Protestantism  he  argues  the 
unreliability  of  the  texts  of  Scripture 
in  minor  points,  and  of  private 
revelation ;  against  High  Church  dog¬ 
matism,  the  fallibility  of  tradition, 
councils,  popes,  and  church  fathers. 
After  all  his  learned  argument, 
however,  it  is  in  the  second  half  of 
his  book,  where  he  puts  the  positive 
claims  of  carefulness,  simplicity, 

A  Discourse  of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesy¬ 
ing,  1647,  by  Jeremy  Taylor.  Scolar  Press, 
1971.  pp.  iii  +  iv  +  48  +  iv  +  267.  £3-50.  Paper¬ 
back  £1. 


humanity,  and  ‘a  peaceable  disposi¬ 
tion’  in  the  search  for  truth,  of 
caution  and  mercy  toward  those  with 
whom  we  disagree,  that  Taylor 
speaks  most  clearly  and  universally 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  subject  to 
‘the  publick  peace  and  interest’.  In 
this  clearly  printed  reproduction 
(amply  margined,  and  sewn  so  that 
it  lies  flat  at  every  opening — rare 
virtues)  this  seminal  text  in  the 
literature  of  toleration  is  a  welcome 
arrival  in  the  twentieth  century. 
William  P.  Williams  shows  in  ‘The 
First  Edition  of  Holy  Living'.  An 
Episode  in  the  Seventeenth-Century 
Book  Trade’  {Library)  how  the  anti- 
Parliamentarian  tone  of  Taylor’s 
work  induced  Royston,  the  real 
publisher,  to  have  it  entered  in  the 
Stationers’  Register  in  the  name  of 
another  bookseller,  Francis  Ash,  and 
that  the  historical  facts  preclude  the 
allowance  of  textual  authority  to  any 
one  issue  or  set  of  issues  of  the  1650 
edition. 

The  actual  experience  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  bitterness  and  cruelty  of 
split  communities,  the  plunder, 
destruction,  and  killing,  often  hidden 
from  us  by  the  web  of  economics, 
politics,  and  theology,  is  freshly 
communicated  in  Lucy  Hutchinson’s 
Memoirs  of  her  husband,  now  printed 
in  full  for  the  first  time.'**  Her  picture 
of  communal  fighting,  however,  is  but 
the  setting  for  what  James  Sutherland 
in  his  introduction  calls  a  portrait 
‘typifying  the  spirit  of  sectarian 
independence  and  individualism  that 
came  into  full  flower  during  the  Civil 
War  and  in  the  years  immediately 
following.’  Her  ‘naked  undrest  nar¬ 
rative’  (slightly  modernized  and  re¬ 
punctuated)  depicts  the  pattern  of  a 

Lucy  Hutchinson:  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
Colonel  Hutchinson,  with  the  fragment  of  an 
autobiography  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  ed.  with 
introduction  by  James  Sutherland.  O.U.P. 
pp.  xxix  +  347.  13  illus.  and  map  on  end¬ 
papers.  £4-50. 
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gentleman,  dignified,  attractive, 
musical,  athletic,  delighting  in  ‘pers¬ 
pective  glasses’  and  estate  improve¬ 
ments,  and  a  persuasive  speaker  who 
as  a  zealous  and  regenerate  Calvinist 
had  a  call  to  deliver  his  country  from 
‘spirituall  and  civill  bondage’.  The 
widows  and  daughters  of  famous  men 
are  notoriously  unreliable  biogra¬ 
phers  and  historians;  only  after  fifty 
pages  of  panegyric,  idealized  child¬ 
hood,  and  potted  history,  do  we  reach 
the  pith  of  the  work:  its  detailed 
record  of  local  events,  astringent 
sketches  of  the  participants,  such  as 
the  Cromwells,  and  the  full-length 
portrait  of  the  self-righteous  regicide. 
Col.  Hutchinson.  The  unfailing  abuse 


of  those  who  jibbed  at  his  com¬ 
mands,  as  insolent,  malicious  and 
refractory,  not  only  points  up  the 
fissile  nature  of  the  Parliament  forces 
but  suggests  too  that  he  was  not  the 
gifted  leader  of  men  his  wife  makes 
out.  A  blend  of  spiritual  and  military 
biography,  the  relationship  of  the 
Memoirs  to  the  English  novel  has 
already  been  treated  of.  Mr  Suther¬ 
land’s  elegant  edition  is  com- 
modiously  furnished  with  introduc¬ 
tion,  bibliography,  chronology,  Mrs 
Hutchinson’s  fragment  of  auto¬ 
biography,  appendixes,  explanatory 
notes,  biographical  index  of  names, 
and  illustrations  of  people,  places, 
and  documents. 


X— PART  II 


Milton 

C.  A.  PATRIDES 


1.  GENERAL 

Jorge  Luis  Borges’s  Selected  Poems 
1923-1967,  edited  by  N.  T.  Di 
Giovanni  (Allen  Lane,  1972)  deserves 
mention  at  the  outset  in  that  it  in¬ 
cludes  Alastair  Reid’s  translation  of 
the  poem  ‘A  Rose  and  Milton’.  An 
interpretation  of  a  dimension  of 
Milton’s  experience  by  a  major 
literary  figure  of  our  time,  the  poem 
is  a  meditation  on 

Esa  flor  silenciosa,  la  postrera 
Rosa  que  Milton  acerco  a  su  cara. 
Sin  verla  .  .  . 

That  silent  flower,  the  very  final  rose 
That  Milton  held  before  his  face, 
but  could 
Not  see  . . . 

Last  year  we  paid  tribute  to  the 
flourishing  annual  Milton  Studies, 
now  in  its  fifth  year  (YJV  53.239). 
But  it  is  time  to  commend  the  equally 
flourishing  Milton  Quarterly,  now  in 
its  seventh  year  under  the  tireless 
supervision  of  its  energetic  editor, 
Roy  C.  Flannagan.  If  its  essays  are 
inevitably  shorter  than  those  in 
Milton  Studies,  they  confirm  one’s 
persuasion  that  length  is  hardly  a 
criterion  of  excellence.  Milton  Quart¬ 
erly  also  contains  reviews  and  reports 
on  the  latest  developments  in  Miltonic 
criticism  and  scholarship.  It  is  issued 
four  times  a  year.^ 

The  Cambridge  Milton  for  Schools 

Milton  Quarterly  (until  1969:  Milton 
Newsletter),  edited  by  Roy  C.  Flannagan. 
Vol.  VII.  Athens,  Ohio :  Ohio  University. 
Four  issues  a  year,  approximately  100pp. 
Annual  subscription,  S4. 


and  Colleges,  began  in  1972  under  the 
general  editorship  of  J.  B.  Broadbent 
(YfV  53.243),  now  collects  in  a  single 
volume  twelve  essays  meant  as  so 
many  introductions  to  Milton.^  Eliza¬ 
beth  Sewell  Sirignano  in  ‘To  be  a  true 
poem’  labours  mightily  to  be  sugges¬ 
tive  about  possible  ways  to  approach 
Milton,  and  succeeds  spasmodically. 
Isabel  Rivers  in  ‘Milton’s  Life  and 
Times:  Aids  to  Study’  presents 
schematically  a  chronology  of 
relevant  events,  touches  on  Milton’s 
friends  and  marriages  and  such  like, 
and  through  a  series  of  eclectic 
quotations  invites  us  to  provide  the 
framework  which  these  ‘aids’  lack. 
She  adds  in  a  second  essay  some 
notes  on  ‘The  Making  of  a  17th- 
Century  Poet’.  The  editor  then  inter¬ 
venes  with  the  adventurous  essay 
‘Inside  Milton’,  described  as  ‘a  few 
speculations  about  what  it  felt  like 
to  be  Milton’.  The  schematization 
continues  next  with  W.  Reagley 
Gair’s  simplistic  account  of  ‘Milton 
and  Science’,  Broadbent’s  outline 
notes  on  ‘The  Poets’  Bible’,  J.  B. 
Trapp’s  ‘Iconography’,  and  Roy 
Daniells’s  ‘Milton  and  Renaissance 
Art’ — the  last  two  alarming  reduc¬ 
tions  of  their  previously  published 
studies  in  Approaches  to  "Paradise 
Lost’  (ed.  C.  A.  Patrides,  1968)  and 
Milton,  Mannerism  and  Baroque 
(1963),  respectively.  At  this  point  the 
collection  takes  flight  with  two 

^  John  Milton :  Introductions,  edited  by 
John  Broadbent.  Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  pp.  xv  +  344.  £14-80,  paper 
£1-60. 
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attractively  written  and  sustained 
essays,  John  Dixon  Hunt’s  ‘Milton’s 
Illustrators’  and  Winifred  Maynard’s 
‘Milton  and  Music’.  There  follow 
two  efforts  by  Lorna  Sage,  ‘Milton’s 
Early  Poems:  A  General  Introduc¬ 
tion’  and  ‘Milton  in  Literary  History’, 
whose  predictable  generalizations 
deviate  significantly  from  the  editor’s 
self-conscious  search  for  novelty. 

The  title  of  Leslie  Brisman’s 
Milton’s  Poetry  of  Choice  and  its 
Romantic  Heirs  suggests  his  compass 
and  defines  his  interests.^  His  com¬ 
pass  is  the  entire  range  of  Milton’s 
poetry  in  the  first  instance  and  the 
responses  to  it  by  the  Romantic 
poets  in  the  second.  An  impossibly 
vast  subject?  Not  necessarily,  so  long 
as  Brisman  retains  the  consistency 
of  his  stated  interests  in  the 
nature  and  quality  of  choice — ‘the 
experience  of  alternatives’ — con¬ 
fronting  the  poet.  The  first  chapter  sets 
the  tone  through  a  suggestive  dis¬ 
course  initially  on  L’ Allegro  and  II 
Penseroso  where  choice  is  said  to  be 
cumulative,  made  as  the  poems 
advance  to  their  endings,  and  next  on 
the  sonnets  where  choice  is  inherent 
in  their  deliberate  austerity.  The 
second  chapter  introduces  us  by  way 
of  Lycidas  to  the  related  problem 
which  increasingly  concerns  Brisman, 
the  reality  of  choice  in  the  midst  of 
representation  which  is  linear  and 
time  which  should  be  made  illusory 
(‘the  sense  of  duree’).  But  hereafter 
to  summarize  were  to  do  an  injustice 
to  this  ambitious  study,  expansive 
and  suggestive  as  it  is  to  its  last  page. 
Lucid  in  the  extreme,  it  is  yet  highly 
complex;  but  the  complexities  are 
themselves  lucid  in  that  Brisman’s 
consistency  of  outlook  is  wedded  to  a 
style  devoid  of  barbarisms. 

^  Milton  s  Poetry  of  Choice  and  its  Roman¬ 
tic  Heirs,  by  Leslie  Brisman.  Ithaca:  Cornell 
U.P.  pp.  xiii-|-335.  S12-50;  £5-95, 


R.  B.  Jenkins’s  Milton  and  the 
Theme  of  Fame,  a  fifty-five  page  essay 
published  as  a  book,'^  is  a  charmingly 
naive  account  of  Milton’s  life,  here 
conveniently  divided  into  ‘a  pattern 
of  three  periods’  and  annotated 
briefly  and  exclusively  in  terms  of  the 
changing  meanings  of  fame.  ‘This 
theme,’  we  are  told,  ‘has  been  left 
relatively  unexplored  by  scholars, 
perhaps  because  its  presence  seems 
obvious.’  True;  and  it  is  still  obvious. 

John  C.  Ulreich,  Jr.,  in  ‘The 
Typological  Structure  of  Milton’s 
Imagery’  {MiltonS)  argues  that  the 
poet’s  reassociative  language  literally 
re-creates  metaphor  by  moving 
through  analysis  to  synthesis  on  the 
traditional  pattern  of  typological 
fulfilment.  Isabel  Rivers  in  The 
Poetry  of  Conservatism,  a  study  of 
the  interaction  of  literature  and 
society,  recounts  Milton’s  familiar 
experiences  and  well-attested  respon¬ 
ses.^  Roland  M.  Frye  provides  the 
first  account  of  ‘Milton’s  Florentine 
Friend,  Bishop  Frescobaldi:  A  Bio¬ 
graphical  Note  and  Portrait’ 
(MiltonQ).  Virginia  R.  Mollenkott 
attempts  to  allay  anxieties  over 
Milton’s  reputed  misogynism  in 
‘Milton  and  Women’s  Liberation:  A 
Note  on  Teaching  Method’  {MiltonQ). 

Where  Milton’s  legacy  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Irene  Taylor  studies  Blake’s 
interpretation  of  Comus  in  ‘Say 
First!  What  Mov’d  Blake?:  Blake’s 
Comus  Designs  and  Milton’;  while 
Joseph  A.  Wittreich,  Jr,  extends  his 
excellent  studies  of  Blake’s  under¬ 
standing  of  Milton  in  ‘Opening  the 
Seals:  Blake’s  Epics  and  the  Milton 

■'  Milton  and  the  Theme  of  Fame,  by  R.  B. 
Jenkins.  Studies  in  English  Literature,  Vol. 
LXXVII.  The  Hague  and  Paris:  Mouton. 
71pp.  Dutch  guilders  15. 

^  In  The  Poetry  of  Conservatism  1600- 
1745:  A  Study  of  Poets  and  Public  Affairs 
from  Jonson  to  Pope,  by  Isabel  Rivers.  Corn- 
bridge:  Rivers  Press. 
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Tradition’.®  Additionally,  an  issue  of 
Blake  Studies  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  Blake’s  Milton,  with  six  essays. 
Victor  J.  Lams,  Jr,  in  ‘Ruth,  Milton, 
and  Keats’s  “Ode  to  a  Nightingale’” 
(MLQ)  endeavours  to  establish  Mil¬ 
ton’s  presence  in  the  poem  ‘as  an 
antagonism  to  Keats’.  Luther  L. 
Scales,  Jr,  in  ‘The  Poet  as  Miltonic 
Adam  in  Alastor'  {KSJ)  demonstrates 
in  persuasive  detail  Shelley’s  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  elements  he 
borrowed  from  Milton.  And  Maurice 
J.  O’Sullivan,  Jr,  surveys  Milton’s 
influence  on  ‘Matthew  Arnold:  Un 
Milton  jeune  et  voyageanf  (MiltonQ). 

H.  M.  Richmond  considers  Mil¬ 
ton’s  lyrical  verse  in  his  Renaissance 
Landscapes :  English  Lyrics  in  a  Euro¬ 
pean  Tradition  (see  p.  212).  Denis 
Donoghue’s  lecture  on  Milton,  noticed 
last  year  {YW  53.245),  is  now  avail¬ 
able  in  his  Thieves  of  Fire  (Faber). 


2.  MINOR  POEMS 

Richard  D.  Jordan  in  ‘The  Move¬ 
ment  of  the  Nativity  Ode'  {SAB) 
dwells  on  the  poem’s  moments  of 
stillness  in  relation  to  the  omni¬ 
present  movement  toward  redemp¬ 
tion.  Masahiro  Agari  in  ‘The  Struc¬ 
ture  and  Meaning  of  L’Allegro  and 
II  Penseroso'  {Journal  of  the  Faculty 
of  Liberal  Arts,  Saga  University) 
sees  the  twin  poems’  ‘artistic  tension’ 
terminating  in  a  restrained  assertion 
of  Milton’s  moral  ideals.  William  B. 
Hunter,  Jr,  infers  that  Arcades  was 
first  presented  on  3  May  1634,  the 
eve  of  the  birthday  of  Lady  Alice  for 
whom  the  entertainment  was  ar¬ 
ranged  {ELN). 

Watson  Kirkconnell’s  collection, 

^  Both  are  in  Blake’s  Sublime  Allegory: 
Essays  on  ‘The  Four  Zoas’,  ‘Milton',  ‘Jeru¬ 
salem',  edited  by  Stuart  Curran  and  Joseph 
A.  Wittreich,  Jr.  Madison:  University  of 
Wisconsin  Press.  $17-50. 


Awake  the  Courteous  Echo,’’  should 
prove  an  indispensable  source-book 
for  the  major  analogues  on  Comus 
and  Lycidas.  The  section  on  Comus 
begins  with  two  extracts  from  the 
Epic  of  Gilgamesh,  and  promptly 
explodes  outward  from  Homer  all 
the  way  to  several  extracts  from 
Renaissance  literature;  while  the 
section  on  Lycidas — by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  this  handsomely  produced 
book — provides  the  fullest  collection 
of  extracts  from  a  great  variety  of 
texts  available  to  date. 

Franklin  R.  Baruch  in  ‘Milton’s 
Comus:  Skill,  Virtue,  and  Henry 
Lawes’  {MiltonS)  centres  the  argu¬ 
ment  on  two  commonplace  notions 
— that  virtue  is  indispensable  to 
rhetoric  and  that  temptation  is 
necessary  to  test  virtue — in  order  to 
suggest  how  the  masque’s  manifold 
aspects  are  shaped  in  the  light  of  the 
redemptive  powers  of  music,  the  art 
of  Lawes.  Raymond  G.  Schoen  in 
‘The  Hierarchy  of  the  Senses  in  A 
Mask'  {MiltonQ)  considers  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Milton’s  emendations 
to  the  Trinity  Manuscript.  The 
masque  also  gained  a  study  from  a 
unique  perspective;  it  is  Lee  Jacobus’s 
'Comus  as  Children’s  Literature’  (in 
Children’s  Literature),  a  lively  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  possibilities  inherent 
in  a  poem  not  only  performed  by 
children  but  promoting  elements 
habitually  associated  with  literature 
for  children.  A  single  line  from  the 
same  poem  (I.  917)  engages  the 
attention  of  J.  W.  Flosdorf,  John  T. 
Shawcross,  and  Stanley  Archer 
{MiltonQ).  S.  E.  Sprott’s  edition  of  A 
Maske:  The  Earlier  Versions  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto  Press)  was  not 

’’  Awake  the  Courteous  Echo:  The  Themes 
and  Prosody  of  ‘Comas',  ‘Lycidas',  and 
‘Paradise  Regained'  in  World  Literature  with 
Translations  of  the  Major  Analogues,  by 
Watson  Kirkconnell.  Toronto:  Toronto 
U.P.  pp.  xxiv  +  336.  $15. 
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available  for  review;  and  for 
Christopher  Grose’s  ‘Vehemence  and 
Rhetoric  in  A  Mask'  and  ‘Lucky 
Words :  Process  of  Speech  in  Lycidas', 
see  his  book  (below,  p.  246). 

Kathleen  M.  Swaim  in  '’Lycidas  and 
the  Dolphins  of  Apollo’  (JEGP) 
examines  the  poem’s  Apollonian 
motif  as  it  encompasses  the  musician, 
the  prophet,  the  healer,  and  the 
transformer  of  society.  Jon  S.  Lawry 
in  ‘“The  Faithful  Herdman’s  Art’’ 
in  Lycidas'  {SEL)  explicates  the 
movement  away  from  ‘isolative  des¬ 
pair’  in  terms  of  the  voices  of  Apollo, 
Peter,  and  Michael.  Also,  Charlotte 

F.  Otten  provides  evidence  that  the 
poem’s  ‘daffadillies’  (1.  150)  is  neither 
colloquial  nor  frivolous  but  reflects 
contemporary  usage  (ELN),  while 

G.  B.  Christopher  annotates  the 
‘blind  mouths’  (1.  119)  in  terms  of 
Calvin  (N&Q),  and  Robert  F.  Fleiss- 
ner  attends  yet  once  more  to  a 
belaboured  crux  in  ‘The  “Two- 
Handed  Engine”;  A  Heraldic  Em¬ 
blem  in  Lycidas'  {Anglia). 

Rene  Rapin  reports  apropos  Son¬ 
net  XIX  (‘When  I  consider  how  my 
light  is  spent’)  that  for  Plato  the 
mid-point  of  life  expectancy  is  man’s 
fiftieth  year  {N&Q).  Ralph  W.  Condee 
in  ‘Milton’s  Gawdy-Day  with  Law¬ 
rence’®  presents  the  most  detailed 
reading  of  the  extra-poetic  situation 
within  the  poetry  of  Sonnet  XX 
(‘Lawrence  of  vertuous  Lather  .  .  .’). 

3.  ‘paradise  lost’ 

Emma  Rothschild’s  Paradise  Lost 
(Random  House)  is  not  calculated  to 
mislead,  since  its  subtitle  promptly 
designates  it  as  an  exposition  of  The 
Decline  of  the  Auto-Industrial  Age. 
But  John  Collier’s  Paradise  Lost 

®  In  Dimensions  in  Literary  Criticism: 
Contemporary  Approaches  to  Literature, 
edited  by  Stanley  Weintraub  and  Philip 
Young.  University  Park,  Pa.:  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University  Press.  510. 


certainly  does  mislead,  in  measure 
equal  to  the  vast  ambition  of  its 
subtitle:  Screenplay  for  Cinema  of 
the  Mind.^  It  is  a  screenplay  made, 
we  are  assured,  ‘out  of  the  most 
dramatic,  spectacular  and  significant 
parts  of  Milton’s  epic’.  The  updating 
of  the  poem  results  in  remarkable 
felicities  such  as  Beelzebub’s  inspired 
exchanges  with  Satan  (e.g.  ‘Satan,  I 
feel  the  fire’),  Adam’s  moving  advice 
to  Eve  (‘That  Fruit  is  not  for  us’), 
God’s  terrifying  judgement  on  them 
both  as  he  turns  to  Michael  (‘He/ 
shall  give  you  safe-conduct/from  the 
Garden’) — and  so  on.  Should  the 
screenplay  be  filmed.  Paradise  Lost 
is  not  likely  to  recover. 

The  ‘casebooks’  on  Milton  are 
marching  on.  The  latest  to  appear, 
devoted  exclusively  to  Paradise  Lost 
and  jointly  edited  by  A.  E.  Dyson 
and  Julian  Lovelock,^®  begins  with 
an  introduction  whose  burden  is 
reflected  in  the  contents — i.e.  first 
very  brief  extracts  from  Milton’s 
earlier  critics,  and  then  longer  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  work  of  Basil  Willey, 
T.  S.  Eliot,  C.  S.  Lewis,  B.  Rajan, 
E.  M.  W.  Tillyard,  R.  J.  Zwi  Wer- 
blowsky,  Stanley  Fish,  Frank  Ker- 
mode,  Christopher  Ricks,  and  the 
two  editors.  It  is  difficult  to  see  in 
what  ways  this  new  casebook  is  an 
improvement  over  its  five  predeces¬ 
sors,^^  not  only  because  the  two  best 

®  Milton's  ‘Paradise  Lost’ :  Screenplay  for 
Cinema  of  the  Mind,  by  John  Collier.  New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  pp.  xiii  +  144. 
56-95,  paper  52-95. 

Milton:  ‘Paradise  Lost’ — A  Casebook, 
edited  by  A.  E.  Dyson  and  Julian  Lovelock. 
‘Casebook  Series’.  London:  Macmillan. 
£2-20,  paper  £1. 

“  Milton  Criticism  (ed.  James  Thorpe, 
1950),  Milton:  Modern  Essays  in  Criticism 
(ed.  Arthur  E.  Barker,  1965),  ‘Paradise  Lost’ : 
A  Collection  of  Critical  Essays  (ed.  Louis  L. 
Martz,  1966),  Milton’s  Epic  Poetry:  Essays 
on  ‘Paradise  Lost’  and  ‘Paradise  Regained’ 
(ed.  C.  A.  Patrides,  1967),  and  Milton: 
Modern  Judgements  (ed.  Alan  Rudrum, 
1968). 
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essays  here  reprinted — by  Kermode 
and  Ricks — are  drawn  from  books 
readily  available  as  paperbacks,  but 
because  the  other  excellent  essay — by 
Rajan — has  been  superseded  by  the 
first-rate  chapters  in  his  Lofty  Rhyme 
(YfV  51.235).  The  reappearance  of 
Werblowsky  at  this  stage  of  Milton 
criticism  is,  at  best,  distinctly  odd. 

Title  and  subtitle  in  Christopher 
Grose’s  Milton’s  Epic  Process:  'Para¬ 
dise  Lost’  and  its  Miltonic  Background 
intrigue  alike. The  title,  adapted 
from  Raphael’s  phrase  ‘process  of 
speech’  (VIII,  178),  calls  attention  to 
the  poem  as  procedure  discoursively 
extended  in  time;  while  the  sub¬ 
title  specifies  the  study’s  aims  as  the 
discussion  of  ‘several  epic  conventions 
or  devices  in  Paradise  Lost  in  the 
light  of  certain  issues  raised  per¬ 
sistently  in  Milton’s  earlier  prose  and 
confronted  artistically  in  some  of  the 
early  poems’.  The  concern  through¬ 
out  points  ‘to  the  figure  of  the  poet 
and  to  our  frequently  shifting  rela¬ 
tions  with  his  images’.  Extremely 
detailed  and  closely  argued  with  an 
occasional  optimum  of  cryptically 
juxtaposed  words,  the  thesis  focuses 
— after  sustained  explorations  of 
Milton’s  evolving  attitudes  to  poetry 
and  poet — on  the  similes  of  Paradise 
Lost,  only  to  expand  outwardly 
through  the  poem’s  ‘process  of 
speech’  to  a  discussion  of  its  argu¬ 
ment  and  structure.  Brilliant  in  the 
way  it  obliges  us  to  raise  heretofore 
dormant  questions,  the  study  would 
have  gained  much  had  its  ‘studious 
thoughts  abstruse’  been  articulated 
with  greater  lucidity,  itself  the  ulti¬ 
mate  crown  for  commentators  on 
literature. 

Purvis  E.  Boyette’s  seventy-five 
page  essay  on  ‘Milton  and  the  Sacred 

*2  Milton’s  Epic  Process:  'Paradise  Lost’ 
and  its  Miltonic  Background,  by  Christopher 
Grose.  New  Haven;  Yale  University  Press, 
pp.  268.  $10;  £3-95. 


Fire:  Sex  Symbolism  in  Paradise 
Lost\^^  endeavours  to  demonstrate 
that  ‘the  male-female  principle  is  a 
category  of  epistemology  applicable 
to  the  poetic  of  Paradise  Lost’. 
Centred  on  the  poem’s  allusion  to  the 
‘two  great  Sexes’  animating  the 
world  (VIII,  151),  the  essay  annotates 
the  claim  that  ‘human  sexuality  is 
the  hieroglyph  of  divine  fertility’. 
The  argument  persuades  because  it 
is  a  close  reading  of  the  poem  in  the 
light  of  carefully-researched  Neo¬ 
platonic  thought. 

Nine  of  the  thirteen  essays  in 
Milton  Studies  are  concerned  with 
Paradise  Lost.  First,  Roger  B.  Rollin 
in  'Paradise  Lost:  “Tragical — Com¬ 
ical — Historical — Pastoral”  ’  argues 
with  profuse  detail  and  appropriate 
language  that  the  poem  merges  as  ‘an 
encyclopedic  drama-epic’  four  inter¬ 
locked  dramatic  plots  centred  on 
Satan,  Adam,  the  Son,  and  finally 
the  narrator.  Gary  M.  McCown  in 
‘Milton  and  the  Epic  Epithalamium’ 
discusses  the  impact  of  the  lyric 
Catullan  tradition  on  Book  IV  and, 
in  diametric  opposition,  the  anti- 
epithalamic  vision  in  Book  XI,  580  ff. 
Lee  M.  Johnson  in  ‘Milton’s  Blank 
Verse  Sonnets’  focuses  on  the  four¬ 
teen-line  units  in  Paradise  Lost — e.g. 
VI,  853-66;  XII,  574-87;  etc.— as 
well  as  in  the  shorter  epic  and  in 
Samson,  to  confirm  Milton’s  brilliant 
adaptation  of  a  traditional  literary 
form  to  his  purposes.  Kathleen  M. 
Swaim  in  ‘Flower,  Fruit,  and  Seed: 
A  Reading  of  Paradise  Lost’  proposes 
that  the  poem’s  capital  themes  are 
revealed  in  its  imagery  of  vegetation. 
Jonathan  Goldberg  in  'Virga  lesse: 
Analogy,  Typology,  and  Anagogy 
in  a  Miltonic  Simile’  considers  that 

In  Literary  Monographs,  Vol.  5,  edited 
by  Eric  Rothstein.  Madison :  University  of 
Wisconsin  Press.  $10. 

Milton  Studies  V,  edited  by  James  D. 
Simmonds.  Pittsburgh;  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  pp.  308.  $12'95. 
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Raphael’s  speech  in  V,  469  ff. — ‘O 
Adam,  one  Almighty  is’— alludes  not 
simply  to  the  cosmic  chain  of  being 
but  to  the  rod  of  Jesse,  thereby 
merging  the  spatial  and  temporal 
dimensions  of  divine  providence. 
Thomas  H.  Blackburn  in  a  highly 
complex  and  original  essay,  ‘Para¬ 
dises  Lost  and  Found:  The  Meaning 
and  Function  of  the  “Paradise 
Within’’  in  Paradise  Lost',  suggests 
the  ways  whereby  the  inward  paradise 
promised  to  Adam  in  Book  XII  is 
adumbrated  in  the  entire  poem.  Jun 
Harada  in  ‘Self  and  Language  in  the 
Fair  compares  pre-  and  post-lap- 
sarian  discourse  in  order  to  establish 
the  implications  for  our  self-know¬ 
ledge  of  the  degraded  language  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Fall.  Dan  S.  Collins  in 
‘The  Buoyant  Mind  in  Milton’s 
Eden’  argues  that  the  Fall  is  not  the 
terminal  point  of  a  descent  but  the 
abrupt — and  all  the  more  tragic  for 
being  abrupt — termination  of  a  ‘con¬ 
stant  movement  upward  toward 
spiritual  perfection’.  And  Charlotte 
F.  Otten  in  ‘“My  Native  Element’’: 
Milton’s  Paradise  and  English  Gar¬ 
dens’  demonstrates  conclusively  the 
substantial  impact  on  the  poem  of 
actual  English  gardens  and  con¬ 
temporary  garden  manuals  and 
herbals. 

Eric  Smith’s  lucidly  written  and 
informally  argued  chapter  on  Para¬ 
dise  Lost  in  Some  Versions  of  the  FalP^ 
recounts  the  poem’s  central  episode 
in  order  to  suggest  in  what  sense  it 
constitutes  a  turning  point  in 
accounts  of  man’s  first  disobedience. 
An  appendix  on  ‘Terms  and  Facts 
Relating  to  the  Fall  Myth’  contains 
brief  entries  on  ‘Aquinas’  (sic), 
‘Roman  Doctrine’,  and  the  like. 

In  Some  Versions  of  the  Fall:  The  Myth 
of  the  Fall  of  Man  in  English  Literature,  by 
Eric  Smith.  London:  Croom  Helm;  Pitts¬ 
burgh  :  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press.  £4-25 ; 
$8-95. 


Jeffry  B.  Spencer  devotes  a  chapter  of 
his  Heroic  Nature:  Ideal  Landscape 
in  English  Poetry  from  Marvell  to 
Thomson  (Northwestern  University 
Press)  to  a  derivative  survey  of 
‘Milton’s  Epic  Landscapes:  Res¬ 
ponses  to  the  Classical  Baroque’. 
C.  C.  Barfoot  in  ‘A  Way  with  Para¬ 
dise  Lost'  {Dutch  Quarterly  Review) 
finds  that  ‘the  universal  struggle  of 
the  poem  happens  in  the  psyche  of 
every  individual’.  J.  C.  Gray  in 
‘Paradox  in  Paradise  Lost'  (MiltonQ) 
provides  several  examples  of  Milton’s 
use  of  ‘a  wide  range  of  paradoxes  to 
express  demonic,  divine  and  human 
knowledge  and  modes  of  under¬ 
standing’.  Wayne  A.  Rebhorn  in  ‘The 
Humanist  Tradition  and  Milton’s 
Satan:  The  Conservative  as  Revolu¬ 
tionary’  {SEL)  emphasizes  the  ling¬ 
uistic  perversities  of  fallen  mentality, 
and  contrasts  them  to  the  poem’s 
larger  vision.  Robert  B.  White,  Jr, 
in  ‘Milton’s  Allegory  of  Sin  and 
Death :  A  Comment  on  Backgrounds’ 
(MP)  traverses  the  broad  highway  of 
Augustinian  and  Thomistic  trinitar- 
ianism  to  end  in  the  poem’s  well- 
known  contrasts  between  the  infernal 
and  celestial  trinities.  S.  Viswanathan 
in  ‘Milton  and  the  Seasons’  Differ¬ 
ence’  {SEE)  appears  unduly  worried 
over  the  presence  of  seasons  in  the 
prelapsarian  Garden.  Marilyn  Arnold 
in  ‘Milton’s  Accessible  God:  The 
Role  of  the  Son  in  Paradise  Lost' 
{MiltonQ)  expounds  the  poem’s  move¬ 
ment  from  the  remoteness  of  the 
Father  to  the  accessibility  of  the  Son. 

In  a  far  more  substantial  contribu¬ 
tion,  Joan  Webber  in  ‘Milton’s  God’ 
{ELH)  emphatically  and  persuasively 
argues  that  the  justification  of  God 
is  ‘the  poem  itself’,  and  depends  on 
the  poet’s  evolving  view  of  a  deity 
who  is  at  once  in  process  and  fully 
realized.  J.  C.  Gray  in  ‘Emptiness  and 
Fulfillment  as  Structural  Pattern  in 
Paradise  Lost'  {DR)  attractively  clari- 
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fies  the  import  of  the  metaphorical 
conception  of  persons  and  places  as 
containers  in  the  process  of  being 
emptied  and  filled/fulfilled.  Virginia 
R.  Mollenkott  in  ‘The  Wheat,  the 
Chaff,  and  the  Aborted  Duel’  {Con¬ 
cerning  Poetry)  sees  Gabriel’s  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  divine  signal  not  to  engage 
Satan  in  combat  (IV,  977  ff.)  as 
symbolic  of  the  warfaring  Christian’s 
self-restraint.  Stella  P.  Revard  in 
‘Satan’s  Envy  of  the  Kingship  of  the 
Son  of  God:  A  Reconsideration  of 
Paradise  Lost,  Book  5,  and  its  Theo¬ 
logical  Background’  (MP)  scrutinizes 
traditional  attitudes  in  order  to 
define  the  precise  nature  of  demonic 
envy.  William  S.  Goodfellow  in 
‘Adam’s  Encounter  with  God  in 
Paradise  Lost'  (MiltonQ)  remarks  on 
Milton’s  ‘deliberate  evasiveness’  in 
identifying  the  deity  in  Book  VIII. 
Catherine  F.  Seigel  in  ‘The  Recon¬ 
ciliation  in  Book  X  of  Paradise  Lost' 
{MLR)  uncertainly — and  rather  un¬ 
generously — transfers  the  initiative 
for  the  redemptive  process  from  Eve 
to  Adam. 

The  Cambridge  Milton  (above 
p.  242)  gains  another  volume,  exclu¬ 
sively  devoted  to  Books  IX-X, 
edited  by  J.  Martin  Evans  with  an 
extensive  introduction  and  com¬ 
mentary  as  well  as  several  topics  for 
study  (‘Milton  as  hero’,  ‘Satan  as 
villain’,  ‘Foreknowledge  and  free 
will’,  and  so  on).i®  Annotations  (all 
in  MiltonQ)  include:  on  I,  242-55, 
by  Nancy  Y.  Hoffman ;  I,  663-69,  by 
James  A.  Freeman;  IV,  800,  by  Irby 
B.  Cauthen,  Jr;  V,  636-40  and  666, 
by  Hugh  Maclean  with  a  rejoinder  by 
John  T.  Shawcross;  IX,  119-22,  by 
Geoffrey  M.  Ridden;  and  X,  171  ff., 
by  J.  Douglas  Canfield.  Moreover, 
J.  C.  Keogh  annotates  II,  552  {Expl) 
and  Charles  C.  Doyle  X,  891-2  {ELN). 

'Paradise  Lost' :  Books  IX~X,  edited  by 
J.  Martin  Evans.  Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  pp.  x  +  189.  Paper  80p. 


Finally,  Herbert  Zarov  in  ‘Milton 
and  the  Rhetoric  of  Rebellion’ 
{MiltonQ)  adds  a  belated  footnote  to 
the  obsolete  Satanist  controversy, 
insisting  that  ‘Milton’s  sympathy, 
unconscious  or  otherwise,  was  not 
with  his  Satan’  (cf.  Werblowsky, 
above,  p.  246). 

Parnassus  Revisited,  edited  by 
Anthony  C.  Yu,  is  said  to  be  ‘an 
anthology  of  essays  written  by  mod¬ 
ern  scholars  on  the  major  epic  poems 
and  the  epic  tradition  of  the  West’.^’ 
Milton  is  represented  with  selections 
from  C.  S.  Lewis’s  A  Preface  to 
Paradise  Lost  (1942),  Anne  D.  Ferry’s 
Milton’s  Epic  Voice  (1963),  and  John 
M.  Steadman’s  Milton’s  Epic  Char¬ 
acters  (1968),  although  it  is  the 
presence  of  other  essays  which  in 
providing  a  broader  context,  should 
prove  the  book’s  usefulness.  Homer 
and  Virgil  figure  prominently,  as  they 
must;  but  the  range  is  sufficiently 
broad  to  include  essays  on  Beowulf 
as  well  as  on  Tolstoy,  and  a  conclud¬ 
ing  one  (by  Roy  Harvey  Pearce)  on 
Whitman  and  Pound. 

4.  ‘paradise  regained’  and 

‘SAMSON  AGONISTES’ 

The  tercentenary  of  the  joint 
publication  of  Paradise  Regained  and 
Samson  Agonist es  (1671)  was  not 
celebrated  with  the  excessive  enthu¬ 
siasm  elicited  by  the  tercentenary  of 
Paradise  Lost.  Only  one  collection  of 
essays  emerged;  but  it  is  a  model  of 
its  kind :  The  Prison  and  the  Pinnacle, 
edited  by  Balachandra  Rajan  and 
containing  five  important  essays.^® 

Parnassus  Revisited:  Modern  Critical 
Essays  on  the  Epic  Tradition,  edited  by 
Anthony  C.  Yu.  Chicago:  American  Lib¬ 
rary  Association,  pp.  vii-f360.  Paper  $7. 

The  Prison  and  the  Pinnacle :  Papers  to 
Commemorate  the  Tercentenary  of  ‘Paradise 
Regained'  and  ‘Samson  Agonistes'  1671-1971, 
edited  by  Balachandra  Rajan.  Toronto: 
Toronto  University  Press;  London:  Rout- 
ledge  and  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  x-fl63.  $8-50; 
£3-90. 
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The  first  essay,  Arthur  E.  Barker’s 
‘Calm  Regained  through  Passion 
Spent:  The  Conclusions  of  the  Mil¬ 
tonic  Effort’,  surveys  with  appro¬ 
priate  flourishes  the  progress  of 
Milton  toward  his  last  two  poems. 
It  is  a  very  ambitious  effort,  for  it 
condenses  within  some  forty-five 
pages  the  experience  of  as  many  years. 
Wide-ranging,  it  endeavours  to  relate 
Paradise  Regained  to  Samson  Agon- 
istes,  and  both  to  Milton’s  earlier 
poetry  and  prose.  In  another  essay, 
Balachandra  Rajan  borrows  for  his 
title  from  the  title-page  of  Paradise 
Regained  ('To  Which  is  Added 
Samson  Agonistes’’)  to  explore  Mil¬ 
ton’s  reasons  for  publishing  the  two 
poems  jointly.  It  is  the  first  per¬ 
suasive  endeavour  ever,  to  suggest 
their  impressive  ‘interconnectedness’. 

Two  of  the  essays  in  Rajan’s 
collection  are  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  shorter  epic.  Barbara  K.  Lewalski 
in  ‘Time  and  History  in  Paradise 
Regained'  dwells  on  a  subject  which 
lately  has  occupied  several  students 
of  Milton  but  is  now  extended  so  as 
to  delineate  the  manifold  ways  that 
the  Christian  view  of  history  is 
upheld  by  the  poem’s  protagonist 
and  opposed  by  its  antagonist.  Irene 
Samuel  in  ‘The  Regaining  of  Para¬ 
dise’  argues  that  the  poem  is  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  ‘the  choice  of 
a  life-style’  centred  on  reasoned 
argument.  Finally,  Northrop  Frye 
in  his  luminously  expansive  essay 
‘Agon  and  Logos:  Revolution  and 
Revelation’  places  his  apparently 
infinite  knowledge  to  the  service  of 
a  sustained  reading  of  Samson  Agon¬ 
istes,  initially  as  ‘a  Christian  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Classical  genre  of  dram¬ 
atic  tragedy’,  and  subsequently  as  a 
poem  displaying  the  conception  of 
tragedy  by  the  revolutionary  mind. 

Paradise  Regained  is  further  studied 
in  three  other  essays.  The  first  is  by 
Ira  Clark,  who  shifts  our  perspective 


away  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels  by 
the  surprising  yet  rewarding  juxta¬ 
position  of  'Paradise  Regained  and 
the  Gospel  according  to  John’  (MP). 
The  second  essay  is  by  Patrick  Grant 
who  in  ‘Time  and  Temptation  in 
Paradise  Regained'  (UTQ)  invokes 
the  iconography  of  time  to  shed  light 
on  the  poem’s  concern  with  the 
nature  of  the  historical  process.  The 
last  essay  is  by  Cary  Nelson  who  in 
‘Christ’s  Body  and  Satan’s  Head: 
Incarnate  Space  in  Paradise  Re- 
gained'^^  maps  the  poem’s  ‘spatial 
configuration’,  frequently  deploying 
contemporary  idiom — e.g.  Christ  at 
the  end  of  the  poem  is  ‘a  stone  phallus 
in  the  womb  of  nature’.  Moreover, 
Kirkconnell’s  collection  (above,  p. 
244)  includes  some  of  the  analogues 
to  Paradise  Regained',  and  Rene  E. 
Fortin  annotates  Book  IV,  11.  560-76 
(MiltonQ). 

Of  eight  additional  essays  on 
Samson  Agonistes,  the  best  is  by 
E.  W.  Tayler  who  in  ‘Milton’s 
Samson :  The  Form  of  Christian 
Tragedy’  (ELR)  sees  the  play  as 
unique  in  that,  unlike  its  reputed 
antecedents  in  Greek  drama,  it  is 
fundamentally  ‘proleptic’ — i.e.  it  anti¬ 
cipates  a  known  fulfilment  by  un¬ 
folding  both  within  the  world  of 
human  time,  and  beyond  it  in 
eternity.  Harold  A.  Dickey  in  'Samson 
Agonistes:  Exposition,  Dialogue,  Im¬ 
agery’  {Aegis)  proposes  a  reading 
centred  on  the  fundamental  image  of 
the  holocaust.  Lynn  V.  Sadler  in 
‘Coping  with  Hebraic  Legalism:  The 
Chorus  in  Samson  Agonistes'  (HTR) 
attends  to  the  progress  of  the  Chorus 
from  tradition-bound  platitudes  to 
final  responsiveness.  Thomas  Krani- 
das  in  ‘Manoa’s  Role  in  Samson 
Agonistes'  (SEE)  offers  a  common- 
sense  reading  of  Samson’s  muddled 

In  The  Incarnate  Word:  Literature  as 
Verbal  Space,  by  Cary  Nelson.  Urbana: 
University  of  Illinois  Press.  SIO. 
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father.  Mary  S.  Weinkauf  in  ‘Dalila : 
The  Worst  of  All  Possible  Wives’ 
(SEL)  enumerates  Dalila’s  flaws  in 
the  irrelevant  light  of  Renaissance 
conduct  books,  sermons,  and  the 
like.  John  T.  Onuska,  Jr,  tries  ‘to 
put  together  the  many  bits  and  pieces 
of  the  puzzle’  (as  he  infelicitously 
remarks  of  Milton’s  Samson),  and 
ends  up  with  ‘The  Equation  of  Action 
and  Passion  in  Samson  Agonistes' 
(PQ).  Lastly,  Geoffrey  M.  Ridden  in 
‘Milton  and  Phillips’s  New  World  of 
Words’  (MiltonQ)  doubts  whether 
the  work  of  Milton’s  nephew  may 
be  used  to  support  William  R. 
Parker’s  theory  of  the  early  com¬ 
position  of  the  play,  while  Gerald 
Stacy  in  ‘The  Senecan  Messenger  in 
Samson  Agonistes’  {Forum)  suggests 
the  influence  on  Milton  not  of 
Sophocles’s  Oedipus  at  Colonus  but 
of  Seneca’s  The  Trojan  Women. 

5.  PROSE 

Areopagitica  and  Of  Education, 
edited  by  K.  M.  Lea  with  an  intro¬ 
duction,  extensive  annotation,  and  a 
reading  list,  have  joined  the  ‘Oxford 
Paperback  English  Texts’.^®  Of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  connection  with 
the  divorce  tracts  is  Anthony 
Ascham’s  Of  Marriage,  now  first 
edited  by  John  M.  Perlette  {ELK).  If 
a  response  to  Milton,  it  is  the  most 
reasonable  one  extant. 

Christopher  Hill’s  widely  praised 
The  World  Turned  Upside  Down: 
Radical  Ideas  during  the  English 
Revolution,  published  last  year,  in¬ 
cludes  an  appendix  on  Milton’s 
‘dialogue  with  the  radicals’.  The 
affinities  emphatically  said  to  exist 
between  Milton  and  radical  thought, 
is  an  important  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  Milton’s  polemical 
prose.  But  Hill’s  sweeping  extension 

‘Areopagitica'  and  ‘Of  Education' ,  edited 
by  K.  M.  Lea.  Oxford :  The  Clarendon  Press, 
pn.  xxviii  +  80.  Paper  65p. 


of  his  thesis  to  Milton’s  poetry  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Passages  from 
Paradise  Lost  are  torn  from  their 
dramatic  context  to  assert  ‘subversive’ 
elements  such  as  man’s  potential  in 
attaining  a  pre-lapsarian  state  ‘here 
on  earth’,  and  a  ‘successfully  con¬ 
cealed’  Arianism.  Might  it  be  that 
Hill’s  views  represent  the  confluence 
of  a  determined  commentator  and  a 
predetermined  thesis? 

Continuing  his  excellent  studies  of 
Milton’s  prose,  D.  M.  Rosenberg 
discourses  on  ‘Style  and  Meaning  in 
Milton’s  Anti-Episcopal  Tracts’,  esp¬ 
ecially  their  manifold  sources  {Criti¬ 
cism).  John  A.  Via  in  his  appro¬ 
priately  lengthy  essay  ‘Milton’s 
Antiprelatical  Tracts:  The  Poet 
Speaks  in  Prose’  {MiltonS)  relates 
the  tracts  to  Milton’s  early  poems 
inclusive  of  Comus  and  Lycidas  by 
emphasizing  their  joint  concern  (in 
both  theme  and  image)  with  regen- 
eracy,  grace,  and  the  function  of 
poetry.  Akira  Arai  in  ‘Milton’s 
Divorce  Tracts:  The  Exodus  from 
Paradise’  {Bulletin  of  the  Tokyo 
University  of  Education)  proposes 
that  the  reasons  for  Milton’s  progress 
from  tragedy  to  epic  should  be  sought 
in  the  divorce  tracts.  Joel  Morkan 
suggests  that  Milton  chose  the  title 
of  Areopagitica  to  revive  a  debate 
concerning — in  the  Smectymnuans’ 
phrase — ‘the  Admired  Sonnes  of 
Justice’  {N&Q).  James  Egan  in 
‘Public  Truth  and  Personal  Witness 
in  Milton’s  Last  Tracts’  {ELK)  offers 
an  impressively  detailed  stylistic  study 
of  the  last  three  tracts  whose  theses 
often  lie  ‘beyond  the  limits  of 
rhetoric’.  Keith  W.  Stavely  in  ‘The 
Style  and  Structure  of  Milton’s 
Keadie  and  Easie  Way’  {MiltonS) 
demonstrates  that  the  tract  drama¬ 
tizes  ‘a  struggle  between  pure  social 
reason  and  the  perverse  and  irrational 
forces  which  control  the  immediate 
political  situation’.  For  Christopher 
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Grose’s  ‘The  Greatest  Decency: 
Poetry,  Images,  and  Discourse  in 
Milton’s  Prose’  and  ‘Ramus,  Meta¬ 
phor,  and  the  Art  of  Logic',  see  his 
book  (above,  p.  246). 

Hugh-Trevor  Roper  in  ‘The  Elitist 
Politics  of  Milton’  (TLS,  1  June) 
resuscitates  views  one  would  have 
thought  obsolete.  Milton’s  political 
ideas  were  expressed,  we  are  told, 
‘lyrically  in  1641-44,  vindictively  in 
1648-55,  sourly  in  1659-60)’.  Worse, 
Milton  is  said  to  have  lived  ‘in 
mental  isolation’  and  to  have  con¬ 
sistently  failed  to  grapple  ‘with  real 
or  immediate  problems’.  This  adverse 
evaluation  is  an  extension  of  several 
attacks  by  the  Establishment  similar 
to,  say.  Dr  Johnson’s  (whose  judge¬ 
ment  is  significantly  quoted  here  with 
approval,  that  Milton  ‘thought 
woman  only  for  obedience,  and  man 
only  for  rebellion’).  The  distortions 
also  include  some  perverse  judge¬ 
ments  on  the  poetry,  as  when  the 
censure  of  the  clergy  in  Lycidas  is 
said  to  be  ‘irrelevant’! 

Milton’s  tribute  to  ‘the  great  and 
learned  Padre  Paolo’  in  Of  Reforma¬ 
tion  and  elsewhere,  is  placed  within 
a  broader  perspective  through  John 
L.  Lievsay’s  comprehensive  study  of 
Paolo  Sarpi,  long  overdue  and  now 
definitively  argued.^^  John  J.  Teunis- 
sen  in  ‘The  Book  of  Job  and  Stuart 
Politics’  {UTQ)  explicates  the  uses 
to  which  Job  was  put  by  several 

“  Venetian  Phoenix:  Paolo  Sarpi  and  Some 
of  his  English  Friends  (1606-1700),  by  John 
L.  Lievsay.  Lawrence:  University  Press  of 
Kansas,  pp.  viii-1-262.  $11. 


political  writers  including  Milton. 
A.  Robin  Bowers  in  ‘Milton  and 
Salmasius:  The  Rhetorical  Impera¬ 
tives’  (PQ)  studies  the  former’s 
First  Defence  in  relation  to  the  latter’s 
Defensio  Regia.  Leo  Miller  in  ‘Mil- 
ton,  Salmasius  and  Hammond:  The 
History  of  an  Insult’  {Renaissance 
and  Reformation)  dwells  on  Milton’s 
reference  in  the  First  Defence  to  the 
unflattering  exchanges  between  the 
two  royalists. 

The  long-awaited  translation  of  De 
doctrina  Christiana  has  now  joined 
the  Yale  edition  of  Milton’s  prose 
works. C.  A.  Patrides  in  an  ‘open 
letter’  {MiltonQ)  suggests  that  Mau¬ 
rice  Kelley’s  introduction  and  notes 
are  ‘consistently  and  insistently  par¬ 
tisan’  in  that  they  ignore  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  during  the  last 
three  decades.  Kelley  appears  bent 
on  maintaining  the  thesis  he  proposed 
in  This  Great  Argument  (1941)  that 
Paradise  Lost  is,  like  De  doctrina 
Christiana,  ‘an  Arian  document’;  but 
Patrides  calls  attention  to  the  con¬ 
trary  arguments  represented  in  par¬ 
ticular  by  the  several  approaches  in 
Bright  Essence  (YW  52.244).  ‘Is 
knowledge  advanced’,  Patrides  asks, 
‘when  we  conspire  (however  un¬ 
consciously)  to  suppress  the  evidence, 
or  when  we  expose  ourselves  to  one 
another’s  insights  in  a  disinterested 
quest  for  the  truth?’ 

Complete  Prose  Works  of  John  Milton, 
Vol.  VI,  Christian  Doctrine,  translated  by 
John  Carey  with  introduction  and  notes  by 
Maurice  Kelley.  New  Haven:  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  pp.  xxiv  +  863.  $25;  £10-50. 
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Section  2  is  by  J.  Ogden,  sections 
1  and  3  by  L.  Brake.  The  major 
bibliographies  published  annually 
appear  in  PQ,  RECTR  (drama),  and 
SEL. 

1.  GENERAL 

The  Spring  number  of  SCN 
includes  abstracts  of  papers  delivered 
to  the  MLA  conference  in  December, 
1972.  In  ‘The  End  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century’,  Earl  Miner  illustrates  with 
the  panegyricks  how  quickly  a 
Williamite  myth  evolved.  Shirley 
Kenny  and  Edward  Langhans  both 
discuss  aspects  of  ‘Humane  comedy’, 
with  Kenny  commenting  on  ‘Plays 
and  Playwrights’  and  Langhans  on 
‘Players  and  Playhouses’. 

In  The  Restoration  and  Eighteenth- 
Century  volumes  of  the  Oxford 
Anthology^  by  Martin  Price,  extracts 
from  literature  alternate  with  intro¬ 
ductory  texts  -  single  poems,  or  a 
play  -  to  provide  an  ‘abstract’  of 
English  literature.  In  an  eight-page 
selection  from  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
the  reader  is  whisked  through  the 
‘high  spots’  with  little  sense  of  the 
substance  of  the  journey.  Notes  lamely 
tell  him  that  ‘Christian  has  been 
joined  by  Faithful’  and  the  intro¬ 
ductory  paragraphs  of  biography  and 
criticism  make  connexions  and 
evaluations  which  the  reader  is  in 
no  position  to  judge  even  after  he 
has  ‘covered’  Bunyan.  The  degree  of 

*  The  Restoration  and  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  ed.  Martin  Price  (Oxford  Anthology 
of  English  Literature).  O.U.P.  pp.  xvi  +  800. 
£1-95. 


simplification  implied  by  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Restoration  drama  by 
one  play  indicates  the  quality  of 
experience  aimed  at.  We  are  offered 
ten  pages  of  Hudibras,  eight  of 
Bunyan,  eleven  of  Halifax,  a  poem 
by  Rochester,  a  sixty-six  page  chunk 
of  Dryden’s  poetry  and  prose,  and 
The  Way  of  the  World  from  the  late 
seventeenth-century.  The  price  of 
this  volume  is  one  thing  in  its  favour, 
but  the  student  of  Restoration  lit¬ 
erature  would  better  spend  the  money 
on  a  volume  of  Dryden’s  poetry,  and 
then  try  the  library. 

The  Cunningtons’s  books  on  Eng¬ 
lish  costume  are  useful  to  both 
students  and  scholars.  For  the  third 
edition  of  this  standard  work  on 
English  costume  in  the  seventeenth- 
century^  the  text  and  source  lists 
have  been  revised  and  a  chapter  on 
children’s  clothes  has  been  added. 
Numerous  illustrations,  many  from 
contemporary  sources,  frequent  quo¬ 
tation  from  works  of  the  period,  and 
a  glossary  make  it  suitable  for 
reference. 

A  facsimile  of  Thomas  Tryon’s  ‘A 
Discourse  of  the  Causes  Natures  and 
Cure  of  Phrensie  Madness  or  Dis¬ 
traction’  from  A  Treatise  of  Dreams 
and  Visions  (1689)  edited  by  Michael 
de  Porte  and  published  by  the 
William  Andrews  Clark  Memorial 
Library  shows  an  atypical  sanction  of 
the  imagination,  as  revealed  by 
insanity. 

^  Handbook  of  English  Costume  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  by  C.  Willett  and 
Phillis  Cunnington.  London:  Faber  and 
Faber,  pp.  229.  £3'25. 
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In  Popery  and  Politics  in  England: 
1660-1688^  John  Miller  treats  ‘the 
Catholic  factor’  in  English  politics 
under  Charles  II  and  James  II.  In 
addition  to  general  problems  of 
historiography  raised  by  any  history, 
this  subject  requires  a  consideration 
of  the  way  in  which  the  implicit  or 
explicit  anti-catholicism  of  ‘Whig’ 
historians  is  reflected  in  popular 
attitudes  to  the  seventeenth  century 
and  James  II  particularly.  In  his 
first  chapters  Dr  Miller  describes 
the  Catholic  laity  and  clergy  of  the 
time  and  explores  their  nature  and 
situation  in  connexion  with  events 
in  Elizabeth’s  reign  as  a  whole,  with 
the  penal  laws  and  their  enforcement 
and  the  development  of  the  anti- 
Catholic  tradition.  The  identity  of 
anti-Popery  with  opposition  to  nat¬ 
ional  independence  and  destiny  pro¬ 
vided  a  powerful  myth  for  Anglican 
politicians.  In  the  last  chapters  Dr 
Miller  attempts  to  assess  James  IPs 
efforts  to  improve  the  position  of 
Catholics  in  England,  without  the 
‘blinders’  of  Whig  historians. 

Arthur  J.  Weitzman  queries  P. 
Davies’s  description  (YJV  53.252)  of 
Rochester,  Etherege  and  Wycherley 
as  ‘liberals’  in  ‘Who  were  the  Restora¬ 
tion  Liberals?’  (EIC).  Their  anti¬ 
authoritarian  satire  was  at  best 
nihilistic  and  at  worst  hypocritical. 
If  it  had  been  genuinely  liberal,  it 
would  most  likely  have  been  sup¬ 
pressed. 

In  an  interesting  and  well-illus¬ 
trated  discussion  of  ‘Juvenal  and 
Restoration  Modes  of  Translation’ 
{MLR),  Raman  Selden  distinguishes 
between  ‘liberal’  and  ‘conservative’ 
classicism  in  the  seventeenth  century ; 
as  translators  the  liberals  favoured 
paraphrase  or  ‘imitation’,  while  the 
conservatives  upheld  literalness. 

^  Popery  and  Politics  in  England:  1660-1688, 
by  John  Miller  C.U.P.  pp.  xiv  +  288.  £4-90. 


These  tendencies  appear  ‘in  fruitful 
tension’  in  Ben  Jonson,  and  in 
opposition  in  translations  of  Juvenal’s 
Satire  X  by  the  liberal  Dryden  and 
the  conservative  Shadwell.  Dryden 
intensifies  the  mock-heroic  element 
in  his  original,  but  Shadwell  dissolves 
it.  Two  other  Restoration  translators 
of  Juvenal,  J.  H.  and  Henry  Higden, 
while  agreeing  with  Dryden  in  theory 
are  closer  to  Shadwell  in  practice. 

(a)  Drama 

John  D.  Ebbs,  in  a  rigid  and 
repetitive  argument,*^  attempts  to 
rescue  poetic  justice  in  Restoration 
drama  from  assault  by  critics  with 
standards  of  judgement  other  than 
those  of  the  Restoration.  Poetic 
justice  is  shown  to  be  a  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  French  influence  on  English 
theories  of  tragedy,  and  the  reward 
of  virtue  and  punishment  of  vice 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  means  by 
which  tragedy  fulfilled  its  function  of 
instruction.  The  prevalence  and  ‘suc¬ 
cess’  of  this  theory  is  illustrated  by 
Ebbs  in  operas,  tragi-comedies,  trage¬ 
dies,  and  adaptations  of  Shakespeare, 
many  of  which  held  the  stage  for  a 
long  time.  Despite  Mr  Ebbs’s  attempt 
to  show  poetic  justice  as  a  ‘vital  part’ 
of  the  Restoration  dramatist’s  idea  of 
justice,  his  relativist  case  does  not 
meet  the  exigencies  of  critical  evalua¬ 
tion.  Shakespeare’s  conception  of 
Lear  creates  a  significantly  more 
complex  world  than  Tate’s,  despite 
the  concord  of  Tate’s  ‘great’  play 
with  Restoration  standards  of  poetic 
justice. 

The  Spanish  Plays  of  Neo-classical 

■'  The  Principle  of  Poetic  Justice  Illustrated 
in  Restoration  Tragedy,  by  John  Dale  Ebbs. 
(Salzburg  Studies  in  English  Literature. 
Poetic  Drama,  4.)  Salzburg  Institut  fur 
enghsche  Sprache  und  Literatur.  Universitat 
Salzburg,  pp.  212.  £4-60.  DM  40,  $12-12. 
Austrian  Shillings  280.  (It  is  possible  to 
subscribe  to  the  series  at  a  reduced  rate.) 
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England  by  John  Loftis^  is  the  first 
comprehensive  account  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Restoration  drama 
and  Spanish  drama  of  the  Golden 
Age.  Shakespeare  and  his  contempor¬ 
aries  knew  little  of  this  drama,  but  it 
became  influential  partly  as  a  result 
of  Charles  IFs  exile  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  alliance  with  the  Spanish 
King,  and  marriage  to  a  Portuguese 
princess.  In  Restoration  comedy, 
stories  of  nocturnal  intrigue  were 
directly  or  indirectly  borrowed  from 
Spanish  cloak  and  sword  plays.  Lope 
de  Vega  was  known  mainly  as  a 
theorist,  and  Calderon  was  the  chief 
source  for  these  ‘Spanish  plots’. 
Three  of  his  comedies  were  trans¬ 
lated  by  Lord  Bristol,  the  only 
Restoration  dramatist  who  had 
known  Spanish  from  his  childhood; 
Dryden  and  others  apparently  knew 
Spanish,  but  often  relied  on  French 
translations.  Loftis  considers  Bristol, 
Tuke,  Sydserf,  and  other  pioneers 
before  going  on  to  Dryden,  Wycher¬ 
ley,  and  some  of  their  successors  who 
often  employ  ‘Spanish  plots’  in 
comedies  which  are  very  different  in 
tone  from  their  originals.  Dryden’s 
characters  in  his  early  comedies  are 
more  individualized  than  Calderon’s, 
but  the  Spanish  setting  keeps  them  at 
a  distance :  it  was  Wycherley  who  made 
the  leap  to  the  satirical  comedy  of 
contemporary  London  life.  In  Rest¬ 
oration  tragedy,  we  are  concerned 
not  so  much  with  sources  as  with 
analogues  and  a  more  diffused  Span¬ 
ish  influence.  Dryden  in  particular 
felt  that  the  history  of  Spanish 
exploration  and  conquest  provided 
splendid  subjects  and  exotic  settings 
for  his  heroic  plays;  Shadwell’s 
extraordinary  play  The  Libertine  is 
the  first  English  version  of  the  Don 
Juan  legend.  Loftis  {YW  51.247, 

^  The  Spanish  Plays  of  Neo-classical 
England,  by  John  Loftis.  New  Haven:  Yale 
U.P.  pp.  xiii-b263.  $10-00. 


49.223  etc.)  and  others  have  published 
a  good  deal  on  the  Spanish  influence 
on  Restoration  drama,  but  he  has 
now  usefully  brought  much  of  this 
work  together  in  a  well  written  and 
highly  informative  scholarly  book. 
(J.O.) 

F.  W.  Bateson  reprints  his  essay® 
on  L.  C.  Knights  and  Restoration 
comedy  (YfV  38.189)  in  which  he 
demonstrates  that  the  sex  jokes  in  the 
plays  have  a  serious  social  function, 
and  that  Restoration  comedy  is 
serious  and  unexpectedly  disturbing 
rather  than  ‘trivial,  gross  and  dull’  as 
Knights  charged.  It  is  good  to  have 
this  essay  reprinted  to  remind  us  of 
reasons  for  the  elaborate  and  exag¬ 
gerated  defensiveness  of  some  criti¬ 
cism  on  Restoration  drama. 

In  a  piece  on  the  Restoration  rake 
and  Baudelaire’s  dandy  (TSLL) 
Barbara  Rubin  views  these  phen¬ 
omena  as  abberations  from  the 
traditional  mythos  of  comedy  at 
times  when  a  lost  sense  of  community 
makes  rootlessness  popular.  In  the 
Restoration,  comic  norms  are  over¬ 
turned  and  ‘anti-husbandry’  prevails. 
Early  Restoration  comedies  by  Ether- 
ege,  Sedley,  Dryden  and  Ravenscroft 
rejoice  in  demystification  of  marriage 
and  liberation  of  self  where  the  vir¬ 
tues  become  beauty,  wit,  and  a 
willingness  to  employ  them  in  play. 
With  increased  pressure  on  the  play 
world  after  1670  by  politics,  econ¬ 
omics,  and  religion,  anti-husbandry, 
though  persistent,  is  debunked  as 
selfish.  Both  the  rake  and  dandy 
decline  to  join  the  social  order 
through  marriage,  and  both  find 
beauty  and  joy  only  in  the  fictive 
world. 

In  ‘Restoration  Plays  at  Princeton’ 
(PULC)  Gerald  E.  Bentley  describes 

* ‘Second  Thoughts:  L.  C.  Knights  and 
Restoration  Comedy’,  in  Essays  in  Critical 
Dissent,  by  F.  W.  Bateson.  Longman,  1972. 
pp.  253.  £2-75. 
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the  Collection  of  Restoration  drama 
in  the  Princeton  University  Library 
and  outlines  its  needs  (95  items)  to 
make  the  collection  one  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  The  Library  already  has  more 
than  half  of  the  editions  of  printed 
drama  of  the  Restoration  listed  in 
Woodward  and  McManaway’s  A 
Check  List. 

Edward  Langhan’s  notes  on  ‘New 
Restoration  Manuscript  Casts’  (TV) 
augment  and  correct  the  Restoration 
volume  of  The  London  Stage.  The 
conjecture  that  The  Plain  Dealer  was 
revived  in  1692  is  supported,  and 
there  is  an  intriguing  but  remote 
possibility  that  Nell  Gwynn  emerged 
from  retirement  to  play  Fidelia  in 
this  play  in  the  1682-3  season. 

The  ‘Theatrical  Warfare  1695-1710’ 
described  by  Shirley  S.  Kenny  (TV) 
may  have  encouraged  Vanbrugh, 
Farquhar,  and  Steele  to  write  a  large 
number  of  comedies  which  remained 
in  the  repertory  for  a  long  time,  but 
Congreve  may  have  been  one  of  its 
casualties.  The  success  of  Farquhar’s 
The  Constant  Couple  is  a  probable 
cause  of  the  failure  of  Congreve’s 
The  Way  of  the  World  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields. 

Terence  Tobin  reminds  us  that  the 
Restoration  did  not  stimulate  theatre 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  that 
Scotland  underwent  ‘a  long  lent  of 
hilarity’.  In  RECTR  Tobin  publishes 
a  chronological  list  of  ‘Plays  Pre¬ 
sented  in  Scotland  1660-1700’,  mainly 
in  Edinburgh.  In  the  same  journal 
Peter  Buckroyd  expands  Lenemaja 
Friedman’s  bibliography  of  plays 
containing  children’s  roles — from 
seventeen  to  fifty-nine  items — in  ‘Bib¬ 
liography  of  More  Children  in 
Tragedy  1695-1750’.  In  an  article  in 
RECTR  on  the  lives  of  the  theatrical 
directors,  Christopher  Rich  (1647- 
1714)  and  his  son  John  (1692-1761), 
Paul  Sawyer  corrects  some  gross 
errors  of  DNB  and  supplements  the 


published  facts  in  connexion  with 
their  personal  rather  than  profes¬ 
sional  lives.  The  father  controlled 
Drury  Lane  from  1693  to  1709  and 
the  son  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  and 
Covent  Garden  from  1714  to  1761. 
Between  them  they  directed  one-half 
of  London’s  legitimate  theatrical 
productions  for  61  years. 

The  Restoration  Stage’’  is  an  expen¬ 
sive  Greenwood  Reprint  of  a  work 
published  in  1961  as  part  of  a 
‘Research  Series’.  It  consists  of  short 
passages  from  texts,  most  of  which 
are  easily  available  elsewhere.  (Coll¬ 
ier’s  Short  View  and  selections  from 
Dryden  and  Pepys  account  for  about 
half  the  text.)  Typical  of  the  tone  of 
the  bibliographical  squibs  which 
accompany  each  selection  is  ‘The 
king  of  English  letters  at  his  death, 
Dryden  still  ranked  among  the 
foremost  of  English  writers’.  It 
contains,  in  addition,  a  handlist  of 
plays  (readily  available  in  New  CBEL) 
and  a  list  of  essay  topics — ‘Limited’ 
and  ‘General’ — which  includes 
‘Women  on  the  Stage’  and  ‘Opera’. 
This  work  may  be  of  use  where 
library  resources  are  very  limited. 

(b)  Poetry 

Although  Paul  Korshin’s  From 
Concord  to  Dissent  is  sub-titled  Major 
Themes  in  English  Poetic  Theory 
1640-1700 f  the  subject  is  treated 
author  by  author,  with  a  movement 
from  concord  to  dissent  being  traced 
chronologically  from  Cowley  to  Dry¬ 
den.  Of  these  poets,  Dryden  and  Old¬ 
ham  are  of  the  later  seventeenth- 
century;  our  notice  of  Korshin’s 
chapters  on  them  will  be  found  below 
in  sections  2b  and  3a  respectively. 

’’  The  Restoration  Stage,  ed.  John  I. 
McCollum  Jr.  Westport,  Conn.:  Green¬ 
wood  P.  pp.  240.  £8-40. 

®  From  Concord  to  Dissent,  by  Paul  J. 
Korshin,  Menston:  Scolar  P.  pp.  xiv+231. 
$15-00  and  £5-50. 
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Of  the  1973  Clark  Library  Seminar 
papers,®  Earl  Miner’s  ‘Distributing 
the  Middle:  Problems  of  “Move¬ 
ment”  in  Narrative  Poetry’  is  of  most 
interest  to  students  of  Restoration 
literature.  Among  the  works  touched 
on  in  a  general  discussion  of  narrative 
poetry  are  Butler’s  Hudibras, 
Dryden’s  Fables  and  Chamberlayne’s 
Pharonnida. 

Minor  British  Poetry,  1680-1800 : 
An  Anthology,  edited  by  J.  Ernest 
Barlough  (Scarecrow  Press)  was  not 
available  for  inspection  but  reviewers 
have  noted  its  inclusion  of  obscure 
texts  of  interest  and  not  otherwise 
easily  accessible. 

(c)  Prose 

In  Mosaic  Joseph  A.  Mazzeo 
interprets  the  development  of  seven¬ 
teenth-century  prose  as  a  quest  for  a 
natural  style,  largely  through  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  prose  of  Francis 
Bacon,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Dryden, 
and  Addison.  Thomas  Sprat’s  views 
on  language  and  style  as  expressed  in 
his  History  of  the  Royal  Society 
(1667)  show  that  his  polemic  against 
ornamental  style  was  not  confined  to 
the  limits  of  genre  theory  nor  was  it 
part  of  a  literary  debate  on  style. 
The  metaphysical  and  scientific  pre¬ 
suppositions  of  Sprat’s  polemic  were 
revolutionary,  Baconian,  and  quite 
different  from  those  of  Montaigne. 
While  Montaigne  still  regarded  langu¬ 
age  as  a  vehicle  forexpressing  thought. 
Bacon  considered  language  as  an 
inherently  defective  instrument  for 
obtaining  truth  and  confined  ‘the 
proper  use  of  language  to  objective 
reference’.  Mazzeo’s  article  is  com¬ 
prehensive  and  up-to-date,  and  for 
the  non-specialist  usefully  supple- 

®  To  Tell  a  Story:  Narrative  Theory  and 
Practice.  Papers  Read  at  a  Clark  Library 
Seminar,  February  4,  1972.  Los  Angeles: 
William  Andrews  Clark  Memorial  Library, 
pp.  xi-b  103.  n.p. 


ments  Stanley  E.  Fish’s  Seventeenth- 
Century  Prose  (YfV  52.215). 

2.  DRYDEN 
(a)  General 

A  new  selection  of  Dryden’s  poetry 
and  prose  was  edited  by  Donald 
Thomas.^®  It  consists  of  Annus  Mira- 
bilis,  with  extracts  from  the  preface; 
Absalom  and  Achitophel,  with  the 
preface  in  full;  ‘Prologue  to  the 
Duchess  on  her  Return  from  Scot¬ 
land’;  Mac  Flecknoe;  the  epistles  to 
Higden  and  Etherege;  extracts  from 
A  Discourse  Concerning  Satire',  and 
the  translation  of  Book  VI  with 
extracts  from  the  ‘Dedication’  to 
the  Aeneis.  The  texts  are  based  on  the 
earliest  editions,  but  ‘to  produce  an 
edition  with  the  minimum  of  impedi¬ 
ments  for  the  modern  reader’  Thomas 
has  ‘modernised  spelling  and  punc¬ 
tuation  so  far  as  is  necessary’.  A  sub¬ 
stantial  introduction,  detailed  notes, 
and  four  monochrome  plates  of 
contemporary  paintings  will  help 
students  to  relate  Dryden  to  his 
historical  background,  and  the  selec¬ 
tion  itself  will  encourage  them  to 
compare  his  poetry  with  his  own 
statements  about  it.  Thomas  duly 
mentions  Dryden’s  ‘universality  of 
appeal’,  but  references  to  ‘poems 
like  Annus  Mirabilis'  and  ‘poems  like 
Absalom  and  Achitophel’  do  not 
suggest  he  is  deeply  conscious  of  the 
unique  quality  of  these  efforts  of 
imagination. 

Several  articles  dealt  with  bio¬ 
graphical  and  background  matters. 
In  ‘James  Maurus  Corker  and  Dry¬ 
den’s  Conversion’  {ES)  T.  A.  Birrell 
gives  an  account  of  the  priest  who 
received  Dryden  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Corker  was  himself 
a  convert  from  Anglicanism,  and 
Dryden  probably  approved  of  his 

A  Selection  from  John  Dryden,  ed.  by 
Donald  Thomas.  Longman,  1972.  pp.  vi  + 
228.  Paperback  80p. 
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pamphlet,  Roman  Catholic  Prin¬ 
ciples  with  reference  to  God  and  the 
King  (1680),  because  it  ‘steers  a 
middle  way  between  the  extreme 
positions  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Secular  Clergy  Chaptermen’.  In  a 
footnote  Birrell  insists,  pace  Osborn 
and  Ward,  that  the  Dryden  who 
bought  books  on  religious  subjects 
at  auctions  in  1680  and  1682  was  the 
poet.  In  ‘Thomas  White  (or  Blacklo), 
1593-1676:  New  Data’  {N&Q)  H.  W. 
Jones  surveys  facts  and  problems 
about  White.  The  article  is  of  interest 
to  Dryden  scholars  because,  as  Philip 
Harth  showed  in  Contexts  of  Dryden’s 
Thought  (see  YW  49.226),  Dryden  in 
The  Hind  and  the  Panther  dissociates 
himself  from  the  extreme  Catholicism 
of  White  and  the  Blackloists,  who 
sought  to  make  tradition  the  sole 
guide  to  scriptural  interpretation.  In 
‘Two  Dryden  Anecdotes’  {N&Q) 
Stanley  Archer  discusses  stories  of 
the  Earl  of  Dorset’s  generosity  to 
Dryden.  The  one  in  the  Percy  Anec¬ 
dotes  about  Dorset’s  comical  victory 
in  a  literary  competition  is  ‘a  likely 
fabrication’,  perhaps  inspired  by  the 
more  reliable  one  in  the  Poetical 
Register.  James  M.  Osborn  accounts 
for  ‘A  Lost  Portrait  of  John  Dryden’ 
{HLQ).  This  was  painted  in  1683 
by  John  Riley,  and  has  come  to  light 
in  the  private  collection  of  Sir  Walter 
Bromley  Davenport;  it  is  reproduced 
alongside  the  well  known  portrait  of 
Dryden  by  Riley  of  about  1685. 

There  are  now  many  books  on 
Dryden,  but  relatively  few  that  can  be 
heartily  recommended  to  someone 
wanting  a  general  introduction  to  his 
work — Van  Doren  springs  to  mind, 
but  he  is  concerned  almost  exclusively 
with  the  poetry.  William  Myers’s 
DrydeN^  therefore  aims  at  meeting 

“  Dryden,  by  William  Myers.  Hutchinson 
University  Library,  pp.  200.  £3.  Paperback 
£1-85. 


a  real  need.  It  eschews  biography — 
there  is  not  even  a  chronological  table 
— and  offers  a  descriptive  and  critical 
account  of  Dryden’s  poetry,  drama 
and  criticism.  The  commentary  is 
highly  subtle  and  sometimes  over- 
ingenious,  and  the  style  is  generally 
terse  and  sometimes  almost  elliptical. 
It  is  a  book  from  which  the  intelligent 
reader  has  much  to  learn,  and  the  lazy 
student  little  to  crib.  Since  Mr  Myers 
follows  Dryden’s  precedent  of  can¬ 
didly  reviewing  his  own  work  in  an 
introduction,  it  seems  proper  to  quote 
his  explanation  of  his  aims  and 
shortcomings.  ‘Until  recently,  critical 
attention  focused  on  [Dryden’s] 
manner  rather  than  his  matter,  as  if 
the  obvious  limitations  of  the  con¬ 
ventions  .  .  .  within  which  he  worked, 
were  identical  with  limitations  of 
intellect  and  sensibility  in  Dryden 
himself.  It  is  a  major  purpose  of  this 
brief  survey  ...  to  demonstrate  how 
completely  and  impressively  he  in 
fact  learned  to  deploy  a  limited  and 
perhaps  debased  poetic  idiom  in  an 
examination  of  the  human  problems 
created  by  the  pressures  of  history.’ 
Dryden’s  works  are  therefore  seen  as 
responses  to  the  conflict  between 
royalist  theory  and  contemporary 
reality.  Only  at  the  end  of  his  life, 
Mr  Myers  argues,  was  Dryden  able 
to  integrate  ‘his  faith  in  divine  love 
and  human  goodness  with  a  steady, 
thoroughly  modern  awareness  of 
history’s  infinite  capacity  to  violate 
every  conceivable  kind  of  value’. 
To  sustain  such  a  thesis  through  an 
admittedly  brief  general  survey  of 
Dryden’s  work  has  ‘required  a 
barely  justifiable  amount  of  unsub¬ 
stantiated  assertion,  summary  judge¬ 
ment,  and  .  .  .  ruthless  compression’. 
Myers’s  Dryden  is  an  original  and 
stimulating  book,  but  not  a  general 
introduction. 

Of  this  year’s  critical  essays,  one 
of  the  best  was  Michael  West’s 
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‘Dryden’s  Ambivalence  as  a  Trans¬ 
lator  of  Heroic  Themes’  (HLQ). 
Mr  West  queries  the  influential  view 
that  mock-heroic  does  not  mock  the 
heroic;  he  contends  that  Dryden’s 
mock-heroics  embody  a  deep  ambi¬ 
valence  toward  the  heroic,  which  can 
be  traced  in  his  criticism  and  in 
works  involving  heroic  themes,  es¬ 
pecially  the  Aeneis,  some  of  the 
plays,  and  some  of  the  Fables. 
Virgil’s  hero  is  a  man  sadly  conscious 
that  his  heroic  role  makes  him  in¬ 
human;  a  complex  and  tragic  figure. 
Striving  to  suppress  this  critique  of 
heroism  and  make  Aeneas  more 
straightforwardly  heroic  in  line  with 
neoclassical  theory,  Dryden  betrays 
his  animus  against  heroes;  an  effort 
to  see  them  as  superhuman  creates  a 
will  to  see  them  as  subhuman,  and  a 
mock-heroic  tone  creeps  in.  These 
tendencies  can  be  seen  in  the  plays, 
for  instance  in  the  adaptation  of 
Shakespeare’s  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
where  for  the  sake  of  heroic  simplicity 
Hector  and  Troilus  are  spared  Ther- 
sites’  lash,  only  for  it  to  fall  the  more 
heavily  on  other  characters.  In  the 
Fables,  Dryden’s  feeling  that  Homer 
had  portrayed  ‘ungodly  Man-killers, 
whom  we  poets,  when  we  flatter  them, 
call  Heroes’  (dedication  to  Examen 
Poeticum)  results  in  virtual  travesty 
of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  while  in 
‘Cymon  and  Iphigenia’  Cymon  is  a 
kind  of  antihero  and  a  man  after 
Dryden’s  own  heart.  Dryden’s  situa¬ 
tion  after  1688  was  like  Milton’s 
after  1660,  but  he  was  no  Dryden 
Agonistes;  he  had  an  unheroic  ability 
to  survive  and  keep  up  his  spirits. 
Dryden  loves  Cymon  for  his  good 
nature,  the  quality  that  was  to  become 
the  moral  centre  of  the  mock-heroic 
Rape  of  the  Lock  and  of  that  ‘comic 
epic  poem  in  prose’  Tom  Jones. 

Other  general  essays  deserve  men¬ 
tion  here.  In  ‘Dryden’s  Views  of 
History’  {PQ)  Achsah  Guibbory 


argues  rather  laboriously  that  Dryden 
had  general  views  on  history  which 
affected  all  his  work.  He  assimilated 
the  classical  or  cyclical,  the  Christian 
or  providential,  and  the  modern  or 
progressive  views,  but  treated  them 
all  with  scepticism.  He  said  he  was 
concerned  ‘that  poetry  may  not  go 
backward,  when  all  other  arts  and 
sciences  are  advancing’,  but  Robert 
Hume  in  Dryden’s  Criticism  (see  YW 
51.247-8)  exaggerates  his  faith  in 
progress.  His  remarks  on  Latin  imply 
an  awareness  that  English,  then 
apparently  rising,  might  yet  fall.  He 
had  a  strong  sense  of  how  the  genius 
of  the  age  conditions  individual 
achievement,  and  after  1688  was 
inclined  to  despair  for  both  poets  and 
painters.  In  an  important  review- 
article,  ‘Religion  and  Politics  in 
Dryden’s  Poetry  and  Plays’  (MP), 
Philip  Harth  considers  the  third  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  California  Dryden,  edited 
by  Earl  Miner  and  Vinton  Dearing, 
and  The  Intellectual  Design  of  John 
Dryden’s  Heroic  Plays  by  Anne 
Barbeau  (see  YW  50.244-5  and  51. 
246).  He  finds  Dryden’s  religious 
views  in  The  Hind  and  the  Panther 
closer  to  Roman  Catholic  orthodoxy 
than  Miner  suggests,  and  disputes 
Miss  Barbeau’s  views  on  the  influence 
on  Dryden  of  Hobbes  and  Filmer. 
Finally,  in  an  essay  on  editorial 
philosophy,  ‘Concepts  of  Copy-Text 
Old  and  New’  {The  Library),  Vinton 
Dearing  reiterates  his  view  that  Dry¬ 
den’s  spelling  and  punctuation  was 
closer  to  modern  usage  than  some 
editors  have  thought. 

An  anthology  of  Dryden  criticism 
was  edited  by  Robert  McHenry  and 
David  G.  Lougee.^^  It  has  two  sec¬ 
tions.  ‘Critics  on  Dryden  1717-1920’ 
has  extracts  from  most  of  the  influ- 

Critics  on  Dryden:  Readings  in  Literary 
Criticism,  ed.  by  Robert  McHenry  and 
David  G.  Lougee.  George  Allen  &  Unwin, 
pp.  viii+  1 14.  Paperback  £1-30. 
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ential  critics  of  those  years.  The 
‘Modern  Critics  on  Dryden’  section 
covers  1961-72  and  is  about  five  times 
as  long.  It  has  chapters  or  extracts 
from  books  by  Hoffman,  Roper, 
King,  Harth  and  Hume,  and  articles 
from  journals  by  Miner,  Blair  and 
Fujimura.  The  publishers  say  the 
book  is  particularly  designed  for 
students  ‘in  new  universities  and 
colleges  where  library  facilities  are 
still  limited’;  and  some  oddities  in 
the  modern  section  are  perhaps  owing 
to  the  editors’  wish  to  ‘exemplify  the 
most  influential  recent  criticism  not 
found  in  other  critical  anthologies’ 
on  Dryden.  The  editors  in  their  intro¬ 
duction  claim  that  modern  criticism 
has  ‘effected  an  expanded  and  favour¬ 
able  re-evaluation’  of  Dryden;  from 
their  selection  it  might  be  deduced 
that  this  has  occurred  entirely  in 
Universities,  and  especially  in 
America. 

(b)  Poetry 

The  Scolar  Press’s  valuable  series 
of  Dryden  facsimiles  continued  with 
Sylvae  (1685).^^  In  an  introductory 
note  Professor  James  Kinsley  gives 
bibliographical  information  and  dis¬ 
cusses  Dryden’s  theory  and  practice 
of  translation.  A  Choice  of  Dryden’s 
Verse  was  made  by  the  late  W.  H. 
Auden. De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum, 
but  the  short  introduction  is  dis¬ 
appointing.  Auden  pays  tribute  to 
Van  Doren,  and  emphasises  that 
Dryden  is  ‘the  poet  of  Common 
Sense  .  .  .  the  ideal  poet  to  read  when 
one  is  weary,  as  I  often  am,  of  Poetry 
with  a  capital  P’;  he  especially  likes 
the  prologues  and  epilogues,  which 
are  well  represented.  But  his  asser- 

“  Sylvae:  or,  the  Second  Part  of  Poetical 
Miscellanies.  Menston:  Scolar  P.  pp. 
[xlvi]-l-494.  £6. 

*■*  A  Choice  of  Dryden  s  Verse,  selected  by 
W.  H.  Auden.  Faber  &  Faber,  pp.  115. 
Cloth  £3-25,  paperback  £1-40. 


tion  that  Dryden  ‘has  no  imaginative 
insight  into  violent  personal  emo¬ 
tions,  such  as  sexual  love’  is  question¬ 
able.  His  choice  is  fairly  orthodox,  but 
there  are  some  noteworthy  omissions: 
the  melancholy  speeches  from  the 
plays,  the  Anne  Killigrew  ode,  the 
Zimri  portrait.  What  are  called 
translations  ‘in  the  strict  sense’  are 
deliberately  ignored;  there  are  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  Fables,  but  there  is 
nothing  from  the  Aeneis.  The  poems 
and  extracts  are  printed  without 
editorial  annotation  in  chronological 
order,  concluding  appropriately  with 
‘The  Secular  Masque’.  The  source  of 
the  text  is  not  stated,  but  spelling, 
punctuation  and  typography  have 
been  partially  modernized. 

A  number  of  learned  books  on 
broader  topics  dealt  in  some  detail 
with  Dryden’s  poetry.  Paul  J.  Kor- 
shin’s  From  Concord  to  Dissent  (see 
General  Poetry  above)  is  sub-titled 
Major  Themes  in  English  Poetic 
Theory  1640-1700.  Understandably 
enough  in  the  cases  of  Cowley, 
Cleveland,  Denham,  Waller,  Marvell 
and  Oldham,  Korshin  seeks  the 
theory  in  the  poetry;  he  deduces 
what  they  thought  they  were  doing 
from  what  they  did.  More  surprisingly 
the  method  is  the  same  in  the  case  of 
Dryden,  who  in  his  criticism  kept 
explaining  what  he  thought  he  was 
doing.  In  two  long  chapters  Korshin 
traces  Dryden’s  evolution  from  ‘the 
poetics  of  concord’,  seen  mainly  in 
his  early  work  as  Poet  Laureate,  to  ‘a 
moderate  poetics  of  dissent’,  seen 
mainly  in  his  work  in  opposition 
after  1688.  Dryden  certainly  writes 
about  concord,  moderation  and  dis¬ 
sent,  but  was  he  really  addicted  to 
poetic  theorizing  about  what  Kor¬ 
shin  calls  the  ‘methodology’  of 
writing  poetry  on  these  subjects? 
And  if,  as  Korshin  says,  Dryden  as  a 
public  poet  wanted  to  evolve  ‘a 
plainer  poetics’,  why  did  he  leave  so 
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much  to  be  deduced  by  a  modern 
scholar?  Some  of  Korshin’s  deduc¬ 
tions  may  have  been  made  by  Dry- 
den’s  public:  for  instance,  when  in 
‘To  my  Lord  Chancellor’  Clarendon 
is  praised  for  asserting  authority 
without  seeming  to  do  so,  Dryden 
also  commends  the  poet  who  uses  art 
to  hide  art.  Others  seem  fanciful: 
for  instance,  when  in  ‘To  Sir  George 
Etherege’  Etherege  is  praised  for  his 
informality  as  a  diplomat,  Dryden 
really  commends  Horatian  satire. 
Revealingly,  in  discussing  this  poem 
and  the  epistle  to  Higden,  Korshin 
excuses  Dryden  for  writing  ‘without 
pomposity’,  as  if  the  poet  normally 
shared  Korshin’s  own  style.  Isabel 
Rivers’s  The  Poetry  of  Conservatism,^^ 
though  like  Korshin’s  book  designed 
for  specialists,  is  more  straight¬ 
forwardly  written.  It  is  concerned 
with  Jonson,  Dryden  and  Pope  as 
public  poets,  and  with  the  increasing 
remoteness  of  their  conservative  ideals 
from  actuality.  Recent  attempts  to 
claim  consistency  for  Dryden  have 
been  over- zealous ;  ‘his  close  identi¬ 
fication  with  the  crown’s  fortunes 
resulted  in  a  whole-hearted  accept¬ 
ance  of  its  policies  and  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  his  own  constitutional  views’ 
and  in  changes  of  style.  Dr  Rivers 
relates  his  ‘covert  sympathy  with 
royal  absolutism’  to  his  use  of  heroic 
and  Pindaric  modes.  In  Threnodia 
Augustalis  the  propagandist  intention 
is  bad  for  the  poem;  in  his  best 
political  poems,  especially  Absalom 
and  Achitophel,  ‘his  problem  was  to 
persuade  the  king  as  much  as  the 
people’.  In  opposition,  Dryden  did 
not  abandon  his  monarchical  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  in  the  Horatian  epistle  ‘To 
my  Honoured  Kinsman’  turned  to 
‘the  idea  of  the  independent  country 

The  Poetry  of  Conservatism,  1600-1745. 
A  Study  of  Poets  and  Public  Affairs  from 
Jonson  to  Pope,  by  Isabel  Rivers.  Cambridge: 
Rivers  P.  pp.  xiv  +  279.  £5-25.  See  YIV 53.225. 


gentleman  as  a  source  of  political 
stability  and  moral  worth’. 

Jeffry  B.  Spencer’s  Heroic  Nature,^^ 
acknowledging  a  debf  to  the  work  of 
Jean  Hagstrum,  studies  the  influence 
of  landscape  painting  on  English 
poets  from  Marvell  to  Thomson. 
Here  Dryden’s  position  is  central; 
the  notion  of  ut  picura  poesis  means 
much  more  to  him  than  it  did  to  his 
predecessors.  Mrs  Spencer  con¬ 
centrates  on  The  State  of  Innocence — 
‘predominantly  baroque’ ;  the  transla¬ 
tions  of  Vergil — deeply  influenced  by 
Nicholas  Poussin;  and  some  of  the 
odes,  panegyrics  and  Fables,  especi¬ 
ally  the  Anne  Killigrew  ode  and  ‘Pal- 
amon  and  Arcite’ — where  ‘in  his  most 
successful  poems’  his  efforts  to  blend 
baroque  exuberance  and  classical 
restraint  are  still  not  entirely  con¬ 
vincing.  The  parallels  with  paintings 
are  interesting,  but  the  alleged  influ¬ 
ences  might  be  more  thoroughly 
documented  and  critically  considered. 
It  is  interesting  that  the  phrase  ‘finny 
coursers’  might  have  been  suggested 
by  Raphael  or  Poussin;  but  had 
Dryden  seen  the  paintings  in  question, 
and  doesn’t  the  phrase  remain 
faintly  ludicrous? 

There  were  four  essays  on  Dryden’s 
satires.  Michael  West  considers  ‘Some 
Neglected  Continental  Analogues  for 
Dryden’s  Mac  Flecknoe"  (SET):  the 
neo-Latin  mock  encomia,  and  works 
by  Dedekind,  Boccalini,  Quevodo 
and  Sarasin.  General  resemblances, 
rather  than  specific  borrowings,  are 
demonstrated,  and  West  believes 
they  ‘function  like  the  more  obvious 
allusions  to  classical  epic’,  creating 
an  impression  that  the  satirist  is  a 
civilized  European  and  his  victim  ‘a 
cultural  parvenu’.  To  be  fully  con¬ 
vinced,  one  would  need  to  be  sure 

Heroic  Nature:  Ideal  Landscape  in 
English  Poetry  from  Marvell  to  Thomson,  by 
Jeffry  B.  Spencer.  Evanston:  Northwestern 
U.P.  pp.  xxx-1-319.  18  plates.  S13.25. 
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that  Dryden  and  his  audience  were 
as  familiar  with  the  analogues  as  West 
is.  Professor  J.  A.  V.  Chappie  defends 
Absalom  and  Achitophel  from  adverse 
criticism  such  as  that  of  L.  C. 
Knights  (see  YW  52.249-50),  in  an 
inaugural  lecture  on  Dryden’ s  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury}'’  Chappie  urges  that  the 
verse  portraits  are  a  constant  delight 
for  the  ordinary  reader,  particularly 
that  of  Shaftesbury.  The  latter  is  not 
true  to  life,  and  not  merely  funny, 
but  ‘a  symbolic  articulation  of  driving 
energy  that  fails  to  achieve  balance 
and  order’.  Hence  the  character  has 
the  fascination  for  Dryden  that  Fal- 
staff  had  for  Shakespeare,  and  in 
the  lines  ‘Got,  while  his  Soul  did 
hudled  Notions  try,/And  born  a 
shapeless  Lump,  like  Anarchy’  the 
poet  moves  ‘to  the  unearthly  terri¬ 
tory  of  artists  like  Heironymus 
Bosch’.  We  need  not  share  Dryden’s 
political  views  to  respond  to  his 
apocalyptic  visions.  W.  Ruddick’s 
‘John  Dryden;  Absalom  and  Archito- 
phel,  lines  583-629’  {CritS)  is  meant 
to  help  Vlth-formers  and  under¬ 
graduates;  it  offers  generalizations 
about  the  poet  and  the  poem,  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  Shimei  portrait. 
William  Frost,  in  ‘Recent  Studies  in 
the  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Cent¬ 
ury’  (SEE),  a  lively  review-article, 
examines  Kenyon’s  The  Popish  Plot, 
Zwicker’s  Dryden’s  Political  Poetry 
(see  YW  53.251)  and  the  second 
volume  of  the  California  Dryden 
(see  YW  53.256-7),  which  together 
made  1972  ‘emphatically  an  Absalom 
and  Achitophel  year’.  Kenyon  in 
particular  helped  Frost  to  see  the 
poem  as  essentially  a  defence  of 
democracy  against  demagoguery. 

There  were  some  interesting  studies 
of  Dryden’s  translations.  Those  by 

”  Dryden  s  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  by  J.  A.  V. 
Chappie.  University  of  Hull.  pp.  19.  Paper¬ 
back  30p. 


Michael  West  and  by  R.  Selden  have 
been  mentioned  above.  In  ‘Dryden 
and  the  Jacobites’  (7X5)  George  Wat¬ 
son  reopens  the  question  of  whether 
the  Aeneis  was  a  Jacobite  poem.  Dry¬ 
den’s  motives  for  undertaking  the 
work  are  unlikely  to  have  been  poli¬ 
tical,  but  having  been  so  long  mixed 
up  in  politics  he  can  hardly  have  been 
surprised  at  the  parallels  drawn  be¬ 
tween  Aeneas  and  William  III.  His 
‘Character’  of  St  Evremond  shows  he 
knew  the  Aeneid  could  be  interpreted 
in  a  manner  favourable  to  Turnus. 
But  in  the  plays  written  after  1688, 
Don  Sebastian  and  Cleomenes,  Dryden 
seems  to  advocate  Christian  stoicism 
or  recusancy  rather  than  Jacobitism. 
The  Aeneis  similarly  declares  ‘a 
stubborn  and  dedicated  recusancy’; 
it  closes  with  the  death  of  Turnus, 
‘but  with  no  hint  of  Virgilian  regret’. 
In  ‘Dryden  and  Hogarth’s  Sigis- 
munda  (ECS)  Charles  H.  Hinnant 
shows  that  Dryden,  in  his  free  adapta¬ 
tion  of  Boccaccio,  ‘Sigismonda  and 
Guiscardo’,  stresses  the  heroine’s 
ascent  from  sensuality  to  heroic  self- 
sufficiency.  Hogarth’s  painting  emph¬ 
asises  the  pathetic  distress  of  an 
evidently  virtuous  Sigismunda;  it 
was  probably  influenced  by  the  vogue 
for  such  heroines  in  eighteenth-cent¬ 
ury  drama.  Horace  Walpole  wrongly 
thought  Dryden’s  tale  was  the  liter¬ 
ary  source  for  Hogarth’s  painting, 
which  he  found  deplorable  by  con¬ 
trast.  He  much  preferred  a  painting 
of  Sigismunda  by  Furini,  and  thought 
Dryden  and  Furini  were  animated  by 
the  same  soul.  Wordsworth  and  Scott, 
preferring  pathetic  heroines,  found  in 
Dryden’s  Sigismonda  evidence  of  his 
alleged  coarseness  and  low  view  of 
women,  and  they  helped  to  mis¬ 
lead  Van  Doren  and  C.  S.  Lewis. 
This  fine  essay,  illustrated  by  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  paintings,  sent  me 
back  to  Dryden’s  tale  with  renewed 
zest.  Finally,  D.  W.  Hopkins  caught 
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‘An  Echo  of  La  Eontaine  in  Dryden’s 
“Baucis  and  Philemon’”  (N&Q): 
Dryden’s  amusing  addition  to  Ovid, 
about  the  goose  between  Jove’s  legs, 
was  perhaps  suggested  by  La  Fon¬ 
taine.  Hopkins  however  fails  to  note 
that  the  element  of  salaciousness 
seems  to  be  pure  Dryden. 

Some  articles  on  miscellaneous 
topics  remain.  David  M.  Vieth’s  ‘The 
Art  of  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue:  A 
New  Approach  based  on  Dryden’s 
Practice’  {Genre,  1972;  mentioned  in 
YW  52)  is  an  interesting  study  of 
these  poems  in  relation  to  their 
audiences.  Dryden  exploits  the  device 
of  the  actor  stepping  out  of  the  play, 
not  simply  breaking  the  dramatic 
illusion,  but  creating  ‘layers  of 
conflicting  illusions’ ;  by  their  nature, 
these  poems  emphasize  that  all  theatre 
is  ‘absurd’.  Vieth  has  examined  the 
art  of  the  prologue  and  epilogue 
more  systematically  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  critic,  but  ‘our  little  systems 
have  their  day’  and  he  need  not  have 
been  so  patronizing  towards  his 
predecessors;  Van  Doren  for  inst¬ 
ance  has  done  as  much  as  anyone  to 
convince  us  that  these  poems  show 
Dryden  at  his  brilliant  best.  H. 
James  Jensen’s  ‘Comparing  the  Arts 
in  the  Age  of  Baroque’  {ECS)  should 
not  be  overlooked.  He  is  mainly 
concerned  to  show  why  and  how 
baroque  painting,  music  and  other 
arts  should  and  can  be  compared; 
but  his  specific  example  is  Dryden’s 
‘Song  for  St  Cecilia’s  Day’,  which  he 
relates  to  Vivaldi’s  Concerto  for 
two  trumpets  in  C,  and  to  paintings 
by  Rubens,  Fra  Andrea  Pozzo  and 
Michaelangelo.  When  we  read  ‘And 
MUSIC  shall  untune  the  sky’  we 
should  think  of  Michaelangelo’s 
‘Last  Judgement’  and  hear  the  grand 
half-cacophonous  noise  of  baroque 
trumpets.  This  unusual  essay  is 
illustrated  by  reproductions  of  three 
of  the  paintings  discussed.  Larry  M. 


Maupin  deals  with  Astraea  Redux 
lines  163-8  {Expl):  Monck  is  the 
‘heart’  of  the  conspiracy  to  restore 
Charles  II.  John  T.  Shawcross  finds 
‘An  Unnoticed  Reaction  to  Dryden’s 
“The  Hind  and  the  Panther’”  {ELN): 
Robert  Jenkin,  an  Anglican  divine, 
in  An  Historical  Examination  of  the 
Authority  of  General  Councils  (1688), 
complains  that  making  beasts  talk 
better  than  men  is  a  trick  to  persuade 
us  to  Popery.  Garth  A.  McCann,  in 
‘Dryden  and  Poetic  Continuity :  A 
Comparative  Study’  {SAQ),  relates 
Spenser,  Jonson,  Donne  and  Herbert 
to  Dryden;  it  will  be  owned  without 
dispute  that,  as  he  says,  ‘Dryden  is 
both  like  and  unlike  these  earlier 
writers’. 

(c)  Drama 

Britta  Olinder’s  study  of  the  trage¬ 
dies  and  tragi-comedies^®  is  a  doctoral 
thesis  which  departs  from  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  its  genre  in  avoiding 
tautology  and  thesisese.  Dr  Olinder 
examines  Dryden’s  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  act  and  scene  division,  and 
makes  comparisons  with  the  practice 
of  Shakespeare  and  his  contempor¬ 
aries.  Neoclassical  theory  and  the 
demands  of  Restoration  theatres  did 
not  necessarily  oblige  Dryden  to 
follow  French  rather  than  English 
precedents.  At  the  risk  of  over¬ 
simplifying  Dr  Olinder’s  conclusions, 
it  may  be  said  that  while  the  theory 
did  strengthen  his  sense  of  five-act 
structure,  and  theatrical  demands  did 
affect  his  notion  of  scenes  or  locali¬ 
ties,  Dryden  was  fairly  free  to  please 
himself  about  the  forging  and  linking 
of  scenes  or  successive  groupings  of 
characters,  the  basic  units  of  all 
drama.  He  specially  favoured  "scenes 

'The  Links  of  a  Curious  Chain’ :  Studies 
in  the  Acts  and  Scenes  of  John  Dryden’s 
Tragedies  and  Tragi-Comedies,  by  Britta 
Olinder.  University  of  Gothenburg,  pp. 
vi+234.  Paperback  Sw.  cr.  25. 
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of  argument’,  and  here  he  came  near¬ 
est  his  own  ideal  in  Don  Sebastian. 

Two  works  on  broader  subjects 
should  be  mentioned.  Dryden  is  the 
central  figure  in  John  Loftis’s  book 
on  The  Spanish  Plays  of  Neoclassical 
England.^  Loftis  examines  all  Dry- 
den’s  plays  with  Spanish  sources, 
settings  or  characters,  deepening  our 
appreciation  of  the  plays  themselves 
and  of  their  author’s  place  in  an 
international  literary  culture.  Four 
of  Dryden’s  dramatic  works.  The 
Conquest  of  Granada,  All  for  Love, 
Troilus  and  Cressida  and  King  Arthur, 
are  considered  in  John  Dale  Ebbs’s 
painstaking  thesis  on  The  Principle 
of  Poetic  Justice  Illustrated  in  Restora¬ 
tion  Drama.'* 

Dryden’s  plays  prompted  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  learned  articles. 
John  A.  Zamonski  found  an  insist¬ 
ence  on  ‘The  Spiritual  Nature  of 
Carnal  Love  in  Dryden’s  Assignation' 
(ETJ).  Robert  D.  Hume,  in  ‘The  Date 
of  Dryden’s  Marriage  A-la-Mode 
(HLB),  argues  that  the  play  was 
probably  acted  in  December  1671. 
Leslie  Howard  Martin,  in  ‘The 
Source  and  Originality  of  Dryden’s 
Melantha’  (PQ),  takes  away  some  of 
Dryden’s  originality  in  Marriage  A- 
la-Mode  with  his  scholarly  left  hand, 
but  gives  it  back  with  his  critical 
right.  The  source  for  Melantha  is 
Berisa  in  Mme  de  Scudery’s  Grand 
Cyrus',  but  differences  between  the 
two  characters  are  evidence  of  what 
Dryden  himself  would  have  called 
victory  rather  than  theft.  Martin 
also  contributed  two  articles  on 
Aureng-Zebe.  In  ‘The  Consistency  of 
Dryden’s  Aureng-Zebe'  {SP),  he 
persuasively  if  laboriously  disagrees 
with  Arthur  Kirsch  (see  YW  46.219- 
20)  and  others  who  see  the  play  as  a 
‘subversion  of  the  heroic  ethos’. 
Rather,  Dryden  here  turns  to  a 
portrayal  of  that  ethos  which  was 
new  to  the  English  stage  but  con¬ 


ventional  enough  in  the  romances  of 
Mme  de  Scudery,  especially  the 
Grand  Cyrus.  The  play  is  actually  an 
effort  to  restore  the  credit  of  heroic 
drama  after  the  excesses  of  The 
Conquest  of  Granada.  Martin’s 
‘Aureng-Zebe  and  the  Ritual  of  the 
Persian  King’  (MP)  explains  an 
obscure  reference  to  ‘the  Persian 
king’  in  Aureng-Zebe,  IV.i.7-8.  There 
were  two  articles  on  All  for  Love. 
In  ‘“’Tis  Past  Recovery”:  Tragic 
Consciousness  in  All  for  Love'  {MLQ) 
Frank  J.  Kearful  sees  the  play  as  an 
early  example  of  a  new  Restoration 
and  eighteenth-century  kind  of  trag¬ 
edy  based  on  a  ‘deliberately  contrived, 
affectively  induced  modification  of 
the  audience’s  consciousness  through 
a  cumulative  process  of  psychologic¬ 
ally  emotive  appeals’.  A  central 
theme  is  ‘the  self’s  desire  to  achieve 
consciousness  in  conflict  with  its 
longing  to  be  submerged  in  uncon- 
ciousness’.  But  ‘a  more  primary 
conflict’  is  ‘the  audience’s  eidetic 
consciousness’ — we  suffer  hallucina¬ 
tions — ‘of  Dryden’s  protagonist  as 
“Antony”  versus  the  immediately 
perceived  character  of  Act  I’.  This 
arises  because  we  do  not  forget 
Shakespeare’s  Antony;  we  can  hardly 
avoid  seeing  All  for  Love  as  an 
‘imitation’  of  Shakespeare,  so  Ant¬ 
ony’s  efforts  to  shore  up  fragments 
against  his  ruins  can  seem  to  parallel 
Dryden’s  in  writing  the  play.  This 
idea  is  arresting,  and  the  article  is  not 
entirely  written  in  a  Babylonish 
dialect,  but  it  does  try  the  reader’s 
patience  severely.  The  conclusion  is 
that  ‘the  tragic  consciousness  which 
the  play  has  affectively  induced  .  .  . 
is  a  complex  psychological  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  impossibility,  as  well  as 
the  tragic  necessity,  of  enacting  our 
images  of  that  which  is  “past 
recovery”’.  In  ‘The  Title  of  All  for 
Love'  (ELN),  an  interesting  article 
which  is  really  about  the  alternative 
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title,  Carleton  S.  Tritt  remarks  that 
in  The  World  Well  Lost  ‘well’  is 
normally  understood  as  ‘in  a  good 
cause’.  But  this  reading  is  at  odds 
with  Dryden’s  prefatory  statement 
that  the  play’s  ‘moral’  is  that  ‘unlaw¬ 
ful  love’  is  in  the  end  ‘unfortunate’. 
Tritt  proposes  that  ‘well’  might  be 
understood  as  ‘fully’  and  ‘decorously’, 
and  that  these  readings  can  be 
supported  by  the  play  and  the  pref¬ 
ace;  Dryden  seeks  to  balance  critical 
and  sympathetic  responses.  Finally, 
ELN  published  an  article  on  "The 
Duke  of  Guise  and  Dryden’s  Vindica¬ 
tion'  by  Lawrence  L.  Bachorik,  and  a 
reply  by  Charles  H.  Hinnant.  Bacho¬ 
rik  argues  that  the  play  refers  to  the 
political  situation  of  1682,  and  hence 
Dryden  is  less  than  sincere  in  The 
Vindication.  Hinnant  replies  that  the 
play’s  political  commentary  is  very 
general  compared  with  that  in  Dry¬ 
den’s  verse  satires,  and  vindicates 
Dryden’s  vindication.  But  as  Robert 
Hume  says  in  a  review  of  Myers’s 
Dryden  (RES),  if  Dryden  and  Lee 
did  not  realize  that  the  play  would 
have  a  political  impact,  they  must 
have  been  very  stupid. 

(d)  Prose 

This  section  as  usual  is  mainly 
concerned  with  Dryden’s  criticism. 
First,  one  book  on  a  broader  topic 
should  be  mentioned:  P.  K.  Elkin’s 
The  Augustan  Defence  of  Satire. 
This  study  of  what  the  Augustans 
themselves  thought  about  satire  in¬ 
cludes  much  to  interest  students  of 
Dryden  and  other  Restoration  writ¬ 
ers;  as  Elkin  says,  the  single  most 
important  critical  work  on  satire 
during  the  whole  Augustan  period 
was  Dryden’s  Discourse,  which  states 
authoritatively,  for  the  first  time  in 

The  Augustan  Defence  of  Satire,  by 
P.  FC.  Elkin.  Oxford:  Clarendon  P.  pp. 
x+227.  £5. 


English,  the  neoclassical  ideal  of 
satire  as  mocking  rather  than  abusive. 
Among  this  year’s  general  essays  on 
Dryden’s  criticism,  Earl  Miner’s 
‘Renaissance  Contexts  of  Dryden’s 
Criticism’  (MQR)  was  especially 
valuable.  Miner  compares  Dryden 
with  Sidney  and  makes  a  strong  case 
for  Dryden’s  importance  as  a  critic. 
He  argues  that  the  significance  of 
Dryden’s  notion  of  an  ‘age’  or 
‘period’  has  not  been  fully  appreci¬ 
ated;  he  may  not  have  invented  ‘the 
Renaissance’,  but  ‘the  idea  of  an  age 
is  one  we  owe  to  him’.  In  ‘John 
Dryden  as  a  Comparatist’  (CLS), 
Calvin  S.  Brown  emphasizes  Dryden’s 
strong  sense  of  European  literature 
as  a  single  tradition,  surveying  his 
work  on  genres,  sources,  translation 
theory,  and  the  relationship  of 
literature  to  the  other  arts.  Dryden 
used  the  comparative  method  with 
great  originality,  especially  in  discus¬ 
sing  tragedy  and  in  relating  Chaucer 
to  Boccaccio  and  Ovid.  But  Brown 
exaggerates  when  he  says  ‘students 
of  Dryden’s  criticism  have  not  noted 
that  his  approach  to  literature  is 
essentially  that  of  a  comparatist’; 
they  have  surely  noted  the  fact,  but 
avoided  the  word.  In  ‘Hobbes, 
Dryden  and  the  Ranging  Spaniel’ 
(N&Q),  R.  Selden  discriminates  care¬ 
fully  between  the  traditional  com¬ 
parisons  of  the  imagination  with 
either  an  unruly  or  a  trained  hound, 
both  of  which  Dryden  employs. 

Three  essays  considered  Dryden’s 
dramatic  criticism.  In  ‘Dryden’s 
Dramatic  Essay’  (Ariel)  Gerald  P. 
Tyson  sees  Of  Dramatic  Poesy  as  a 
‘dramatised  debate’  in  which  the 
disputants  are  based  on  Theophrast- 
ian  characters.  Crites  has  some  char¬ 
acteristics  of  Overbury’s  ‘Pedant’  and 
of  Earle’s  ‘Pretender  to  Learning’  and 
‘Criticke’;  Lisideius  of  Overbury’s 
‘Affectate  Traveller’;  Eugenius  of 
Earle’s  ‘Mere  Empty  Wit’;  and 
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Neander  of  Overbury’s  ‘Wise  Man’. 
Neander  brings  the  debate  to  a 
dramatic  end  with  a  series  of  peri¬ 
petia  arising  from  Crites’  thoughtless 
assertions.  The  debate  structure  en¬ 
livens  the  argument  and  resolves  it  in 
Neander’s  favour  without  seeming 
grossly  unfair  to  his  opponents.  In 
‘Dryden,  Durfey,  and  the  Standard  of 
Comedy’  {SEL)  Harold  Love  exam¬ 
ines  a  controversy  provoked  by 
Dryden’s  epistle  to  Southerne,  which 
illuminates  his  mature  theory  of 
comedy.  Earlier  he  had  put  pleasure 
before  moral  value,  and  had  seen 
pleasure  as  based  on  genteel  repartee 
rather  than  low  humours  or  farcical 
intrigue.  Such  theorizing  undermined 
his  defence  of  Southerne’s  realistic 
social  comedy,  The  Wives’  Excuse, 
which  seemed  weak  in  plot  and  so 
vulnerable  to  attack  by  Gildon,  who 
claimed  that  both  pleasure  and  moral 
value  were  based  on  plot,  and  argued 
forcefully  that  Durfey’s  humorous 
farce.  The  Marriage-Efater  Match’d, 
was  better  than  Southerne’s  play. 
The  successes  of  Congreve’s  plays 
helped  Dryden  to  a  broader  idea  of 
comic  pleasure;  his  epistle  to  Con¬ 
greve  praises  The  Double-Dealer  as 
achieving  the  ‘just  Design’  which 
Southerne  seemed  to  lack,  and  so 
uniting  the  various  excellences  of  all 
earlier  comic  dramatists.  In  ‘The 
“Inconsistencies”  of  Dryden’s  Criti¬ 
cism  of  Shakespeare’  {Anglia)  Len¬ 
nart  A.  Bjork  is  extremely  methodical 
and  thorough.  He  explains  where  he 
agrees,  or  more  often  disagrees,  with 
most  critics  of  Dryden’s  dramatic 
criticism  in  the  last  hundred  years. 
He  argues  that  the  Shakespeare  criti¬ 
cism  is  occasional  and  polemical, 
not  dependent  on  a  set  of  critical 
principles,  and  is  in  this  way  typical 
of  the  dramatic  criticism  as  a  whole. 
His  conclusion,  though  one  knows 
what  he  means,  sounds  odd:  ‘Dryden, 
then,  is  a  practical  critic’. 


3.  OTHER  AUTHORS 
(a)  Poets 

James  L.  Thorson  in  ‘Samuel 
Butler  (1612-1680).  A  Bibliography’ 
{BB)  attempts  a  complete  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  the  satirist.  Hudibras  and 
Selected  Other  Writings,^°  a  paper¬ 
back  containing  the  first  two  parts  of 
Hudibras,  provides  students  with  a 
modernized  version  of  the  1967  edition 
of  the  poem  edited  by  John  Wilders 
{YW 49.229)  and  a  selection  from  that 
edition’s  bibliographical  notes  and 
commentary.  In  addition,  it  includes 
modernized  texts  of  two  satires,  ‘The 
Elephant  in  the  Moon’,  eleven  ‘Char¬ 
acters’  in  prose,  and  among  a 
miscellany  of  other  prose  and  poetry, 
a  selection  from  Butler’s  common¬ 
place  book  and  his  reply  to  Rymer, 
‘Upon  Critics’.  With  its  intelligent 
and  suggestive  introduction  and  its 
basic  scholarly  text  and  Information 
the  edition  is  excellent  for  elementary 
students  of  Butler. 

In  ‘A  Strange  Chimaera  of  Beasts 
and  Men’  (SEE)  George  Wasserman 
reads  Part  I  of  Hudibras  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  Butler’s  notebooks  rather  than 
of  history.  Hudibras  emerges  as  a 
satire  of  man’s  ethical  pretensions, 
especially  his  reason,  as  a  burlesque 
Everyman.  The  notebooks  show 
Butler’s  interest  in  thereophily,  that 
category  of  satire  in  which  men  are 
compared  unfavourably  with  beasts, 
or  men  without  reason  are  on  a  par 
with  animals.  In  this  context  ignor¬ 
ance  as  the  chief  folly  replaces  the 
historical  interpretation  of  Hudibras 
as  ‘true  blew’  Presbyterian.  For 
Wasserman  Hudibras  is  at  one 
extreme  of  reason,  that  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  or  ignorant  man,  and  his  over- 
imaginative  squire  at  the  other,  with 
the  natural  use  of  reason  -  in  which 

Hudibras,  Parts  I  and  II  and  Selected 
Other  Writings,  by  Samuel  Butler,  eds.  John 
Wilders  and  Hugh  de  Quehen.  Oxford : 
Clarendon  Press,  O.U.P.  pp.  316.  £1-50. 
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true  knowledge  ends  with  the  senses — 
between. 

The  anonymous  and  brief  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Butler  which  first  appeared 
as  the  conclusion  of  the  prefatory 
address  ‘To  the  Reader’  in  the  1704 
edition  of  Hudibras  contains  a  short 
poem  by  Butler.  In  ‘Samuel  Butler 
and  Jean-Louis  Guez  de  Balzac’ 
(N&Q)  Christopher  Bentley  notes 
that  the  poem  seems  to  be  based  on  a 
passage  in  Balzac’s  Le  Prince  (1631). 
Although  Butler  has  rendered  Bal¬ 
zac’s  statements  in  simpler  and  more 
concrete  terms,  the  indebtedness  is 
clear  and  centres  around  the  accusa¬ 
tion  that  Catholics  in  the  New  World 
‘sell  their  Gospel’.  J.  Donovan 
(N&Q)  offers  further  evidence  that 
the  authority  of  ‘A  Key  to  Hudibras’, 
appended  to  the  1715  edition  of 
Butler’s  Posthumous  Works,  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  The  author  of  the  ‘Key’  drew 
upon  a  fanciful  creation  of  Cleve¬ 
land’s — ‘The  Character  of  a  London 
Diurnair — for  the  portrait  of  Isaac 
Robinson,  who  is  identified  in  ‘A 
Key’  as  the  original  of  Hudibras'^ 
Squire  Ralpho. 

Anthony  Kaufman  considers  the 
‘precise  object’  of  the  satire  in  Con¬ 
greve’s  best  poem  ‘Doris’  (YES), 
which  treats  the  reversal  of  social 
values  occurring  when  woman 
assumes  the  male  role.  Though 
Congreve  goes  beyond  the  weary 
conventions  of  second-rate  love 
poetry,  his  admiration  does  not  blind 
him  to  her  ‘barren’  warmth.  ‘Doris’ 
is  poised  between  the  cavalier-Liber- 
tine  traditions  and  Swift’s  harsher 
judgements. 

In  From  Concord  to  Dissent^  Paul 
Korshin  attempts  to  extrapolate 
seventeenth-century  poetic  theory 
from  the  poems;  he  exploits  the 
analogy  between  poetry  and  politics 
current  at  the  time,  and  tempers 
criticism  with  intellectual  history. 
Korshin  dates  the  emergence  of  the 


poetics  of  satire  of  the  period  from 
the  work  of  John  Oldham,  and  inter¬ 
prets  the  intensity  of  that  satire  as 
dissent  from  the  corruption  of  his 
age  which  seemed  immune  to  the 
exhortations  of  the  pulpit  and  stage. 
Korshin  argues  not  only  that  Oldham 
offers  more  than  Dryden  allows, 
but  that  his  close  relation  to  the  court 
wits  has  been  far  overstated.  Con¬ 
tending  that  Oldham’s  strength  lies 
in  the  satires,  Korshin  analyses 
them  with  reference  to  Oldham’s 
creation  of  personae  in  them.  The 
vehemence  of  the  early  Satyr  Against 
Vertue  contains  overtones  of  religious 
symbolism:  the  greatest  example  to 
the  vicious  is  not  the  repentant 
sinner — but  Satan.  In  the  later  Satyrs 
Against  the  Jesuits  Oldham  modifies 
his  bitterness  and  universalizes  its 
objects,  and  the  poems  anticipate  the 
more  moderate  satires  of  Dryden  and 
Pope.  With  their  implicit  aesthetics 
of  moderation,  the  Satyrs  inaugurate 
the  trend  away  from  Renaissance 
satires  of  direct  abuse,  and  extend 
the  idea  of  disorder  to  include  distor¬ 
tion  which  anticipates  the  elaborate 
ironies  of  his  later  work.  Oldham 
adopts  satiric  harshness  by  design, 
and  when  changing  conditions  no 
longer  warranted  it,  he  began  to 
moderate  his  style. 

With  the  publication  of  Vieth’s 
edition  of  Rochester’s  poetry  in  1967 
(YW  49.229-30)  scholars  had  access 
to  a  reasonably  complete  canon  for 
the  first  time.  In  his  informative  book 
Satires  Against  Man,^^  Dustin  H. 
Griffin  exploits  this  situation  by 
seeking  ‘to  give  a  full  critical  account 
of  the  poems’  rather  than  to  approach 
them  as  of  biographical  interest. 
Griffin  sees  Rochester  as  ‘a  per¬ 
plexed  rather  than  a  dogmatie 

Satires  Against  Man:  the  poems  of 
Rochester,  by  D.  H.  Griffin.  Berkeley,  Los 
Angeles:  California  U.P.  pp.  xiv-|-317. 
$11.00. 
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doubter’  in  search  of  certainties,  and 
governed  by  pleasure  and  pain  and 
following  reason  rather  than  social 
or  religious  laws.  Rochester’s  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  speakers  in  his  poems  is 
considered  in  connexion  with  his 
‘uses  of  libertinism’.  The  speakers  are 
exaggerated  versions  of  the  poet,  not 
fully  distanced  personae,  and  though 
libertines  they  obtain  our  sympathy 
because  they  expose  more  offensive 
behaviour  around  them  and  invari¬ 
ably  end  up  disillusioned  and 
defeated.  In  the  course  of  discussion 
on  libertinism,  obscenity,  impotence, 
and  Don  Juanism  in  the  work.  Dr 
Griffin  treats  us  to  leisurely  and 
carefully  detailed  readings  of  indi¬ 
vidual  poems.  In  justification  of  the 
usefulness  of  some  psychoanalytic 
speculation,  the  author  suggests  that 
the  underlying  neuroses  of  the  poems 
help  explain  why  the  poetry  has  such 
a  wide  appeal — Rochester’s  anxieties 
are  part  of  the  love  life  of  civilized 
man.  Dr  Griffin  regards  ‘A  Letter 
from  Artemisia’  as  the  best  of  the 
satires,  the  one  in  which  Rochester’s 
ear  for  informal  speech  in  couplets 
is  finer  than  that  of  any  other  Restora¬ 
tion  poet.  Two  chapters  are  devoted 
to  the  background  and  interpretation 
of  the  ‘Satyr  Against  Mankind’;  the 
author  contends  that  its  power 
depends  ‘less  on  its  derived  philo¬ 
sophical  content  than  on  its  vigorous 
surge  and  flow  .  .  .  and  the  consequent 
ambiguity  of  the  argument’.  In  con¬ 
clusion  Griffin  briefly  places  Roch¬ 
ester’s  work  in  the  context  of  Dryden, 
Pope,  Swift,  and  the  dramatists. 
Dryden  and  Rochester  between  them 
affirm  the  salient  characteristics  of 
the  Restoration. 

David  Vieth  {Lang  +  S,  1972)  on 
Rochester’s  ‘Satyr  Against  Mankind’ 
and  ‘Artemesia  to  Chloe’  makes  a 
distinction  between  primary  Aristot¬ 
elian  and  secondary  anti-Aristotelian 
structure:  while  the  former  stresses 


the  autonomy  of  the  work  of  art,  the 
latter  dramatizes  amusedly  the 
assumption  of  autonomy,  and  may 
cultivate  discontinuity  rather  than 
insist  on  unity.  Vieth’s  consideration 
of  these  two  poems  as  of  the  anti- 
Aristotelian  kind  and  the  similarity 
of  their  themes  confirms  his  belief 
that  Rochester  composed  the  poems 
as  pendant  pieces.  The  bipartite 
structure  of  the  ‘Satyr  Against  Rea¬ 
son  and  Mankind’  is  taken  as  a 
special  case  of  Rochesterian  irony, 
and  the  anti-Aristotelian  technique 
of  reversible  meaning  as  seen  in  the 
metaphor  of  the  will-o’-the  wisp 
results  in  the  boundaries  of  the  poem 
expanding  endlessly.  ‘Artemesia  to 
Chloe’  exploits  a  split  between  two 
opposing  approaches  to  human 
experience  and  no  positive  norm 
emerges:  ‘its  ideological  center  falls 
within  the  blank  space  between  dis¬ 
continuous  extremes’.  The  author 
finds  analogies  between  Rochester 
and  Swift  in  his  discussion. 

In  gauging  the  extent  of  Rochester’s 
materialism  as  a  key  to  the  nature  of 
the  irony  in  ‘A  Satyr  Against  Reason 
and  Mankind’,  K.  E.  Robinson  {YES) 
contends  that  Rochester,  like  Hobbes, 
suggests  contexts  but  departs  from 
views  implied  by  them.  Rochester 
differs  with  Hobbes,  partly  for 
historical  reasons,  and  partly  because 
of  the  empiricist-rationalist  debate. 
An  important  part  of  Rochester’s 
disillusion  stems  from  his  involve¬ 
ment  in  his  own  irony.  The  poem’s 
opening  paradox  carries  emotional  if 
not  literal  truth,  and  prepares  for 
the  shift  in  attack  by  which  Rochester 
scourges  man  for  being  base  rather 
than  absurd.  ‘Once  one  is  dealing 
with  Rochester’s  emotional  response 
to  materialism  it  seems  impossible  to 
decide  exactly  how  much  he  devalued 
the  worth  of  those  parts  which  he 
accepted.’  In  ‘Rochester  and  Shad- 
well’  (N&Q)  Robinson  records  an 
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echo  of  ‘A  Satyr  Against  Reason’  in 
Shadwell’s  The  History  of  Timon  of 
Athens,  the  Man  Hater  (Dec.  1677 
or  Jan.  1678).  This  is  unnoticed  by 
Wilson  and  Vieth,  who  disagree 
about  the  existence  of  an  attack  by 
Rochester  on  Shadwell  in  November 
or  December  1676.  Robinson  notes 
the  inconclusiveness  of  the  allusion 
and  concludes  that  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  whether  Shadwell’s 
borrowing  is  ‘gratuitous,  compli¬ 
mentary  or  polemic’. 

In  ‘The  Satirical  Inversion  of  Some 
English  Sources  in  Rochester’s 
Poetry’  {RES),  Jeremy  Treglown 
illustrates  Rochester’s  witty  reversal 
of  conventions  by  reference  to  specific 
poems  in  the  conventions  which  he 
satirized.  Thus  Herbert’s  ‘Love  bade 
me  welcome;  yet  my  soul  drew  back’ 
becomes  Rochester’s  ‘Love  bade  me 
hope,  and  I  obeyed’  and  the  idealism 
of  the  ‘Tell  me  no  more’  poetry  is 
satirized  with  “Tell  me  no  more  of 
constancy’.  Treglown  reveals  the 
passage  and  argument  from  Hobbes 
underlying  lines  in  ‘Love  and  Life’ 
and  other  poems  which  Rochester 
adjusts  to  his  sexual  philosophy. 
Sources  in  religious  texts  for  reversals 
in  ‘Tunbridge  Wells’  and  ‘A  Satyr 
Against  Reason’  are  identified  as  well. 

Robert  Jordan  draws  attention  to 
the  first  printing  of  ‘Tunbridge  Wells’ 
(ELN)  in  Robert  Head’s  Proteus 
Redivivus  (1674).  The  poem  must 
therefore  have  been  written  slightly 
earlier  than  had  been  thought.  Head’s 
text  is  shorter  but  more  pungent 
than  that  in  Vieth’s  standard  edition, 
and  may  be  an  early  rather  than  a 
mutilated  version. 

An  unpublished  Restoration  satire 
on  the  court  ladies  which  is  ‘a 
repository  of  choice  bits  of  scandal’ 
is  unearthed  by  Elmer  L.  Brooks 
{ELN)  from  an  undergraduate’s  com¬ 
monplace  book  (1664?).  The  full  text 
is  provided,  with  notes;  the  satire 


‘may  be  a  youthful  jeu  d’esprit  of 
Rochester’s  .  .  .  corrupted  by  oral 
transmission’.  John  A.  Murphy 
{N&Q)  suggests  that  ‘Sabinus’,  the 
title  of  a  poem  by  Sedley,  indicates 
an  unnoticed  aspect  of  Rochester 
and  identifies  him  as  the  subject  of 
the  poem.  Rochester,  a  number  of 
whose  poems  ‘answer  a  woman’s 
complaint’  is  compared  with  Sabinus, 
Ovid’s  fictitious  friend  who  composed 
replies  to  three  of  Ovid’s  letters. 

Lee  S.  Horsley  {YES)  commends 
the  trial  in  November  1704  of  John 
Tutchin  (16617-1707),  the  poet  and 
editor  of  the  Observator,  to  students 
of  the  period  interested  in  the  freedom 
of  the  press  after  the  expiry  of  the 
Licensing  Act  in  1695.  Tutchin’s  trial 
for  seditious  libel  in  connexion  with 
the  Observator  reveals  him  to  have 
been  a  victim  of  determined 
persecution. 

(b)  Drama 

In  Zwei  englische  Earceri^^  Alfred 
Behrmann  edits  and  translates  into 
German  The  Emperor  of  the  Moon. 
The  parallel  text  edition  also  includes 
Appendices  on  ‘Farce  or  Commedia 
del’ Arte?’  and  ‘The  Mock  Heroic 
as  a  Literary  Joke’. 

Explicator  notes  that  a  detail  of 
costume,  a  steinkirk,  in  Act  V  of 
Cibber’s  The  Careless  Husband  is 
used  as  a  symbol  of  one  of  the  play’s 
principal  themes:  Lady  Easy  con¬ 
quers  not  by  force  of  arms  but  of 
virtue.  In  the  battle  at  Steenkerke, 
Belgium,  in  August  1692  loosely  tied 
cravats  worn  by  French  nobles 
originated  a  new  fashion  in  England 
for  both  sexes — the  steinkirk,  a  neck¬ 
cloth  with  long  lace  ends. 

Zwei  englische  Farcen,  Der  Kaiser  Vom 
Mund,  by  Aphra  Behn  and  Die  Tragodie  der 
Tragadien,  ed.  by  Alfred  Behrmann.  Frank¬ 
furt  am  Main:  Athenaum  Verlag.  pp.  297. 
n.p. 
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In  a  discussion  of  some  of  the 
problems  of  editing  Collier’s  Short 
View  {PBSA)  B.  Hellinger  contends 
that  the  later  seventeenth  century  is 
among  the  least  distinguished  periods 
in  the  history  of  printing.  He  demon¬ 
strates  through  the  printing  history 
of  Collier’s  text  that  fidelity  to  copy, 
whether  in  print  or  manuscript,  was 
not  an  overriding  concern  of  comp¬ 
ositors  in  the  period,  even  of  those 
working  for  some  of  the  best  printers. 

In  the  introduction  to  a  handsome 
facsimile  edition  of  the  1694  quarto 
of  The  Double  Dealer-^  Anne  Barton 
distinguishes  between  the  conven¬ 
tional  function  of  the  unities — to 
increase  verisimilitude — and  Con¬ 
greve’s  emphasis  on  dreamlike  stasis. 
There  is  nothing  in  Restoration 
comedy  before  Congreve  like  The 
Double  Dealer’s  atmospheric  treat¬ 
ment  of  place  and  time.  Insofar  as 
moral  vigour  and  tolerance  co-exist 
in  the  play,  it  maintains  an  easy  and 
brilliant  ‘poise’  between  Restoration 
and  eighteenth-century  comedy. 

The  publication  of  a  concordance^'^ 
to  Congreve’s  plays  by  David  Mann 
based  on  Herbert  Davis’s  edition  is 
welcome.  Listing  dramatic  speakers 
as  well  as  words  and  locations,  it  is 
also  useful  in  study  of  characteriza¬ 
tion.  The  work  includes  a  small 
concordance  of  stage  directions  and  a 
frequency  list  of  Congreve’s  vocabu¬ 
lary. 

In  a  lively  piece  on  language  and 
character  in  The  Way  of  the  World 
{TSLL)  Anthony  Kaufman  argues 
that  the  vitality  of  the  play  derives 
from  its  variety  of  languages,  and 
that  the  ways  in  which  characters 
speak  individuate  their  personalities, 
create  dramatic  conflict,  and  estab- 

The  Double  Dealer,  by  William  Con¬ 
greve.  Ilkley  and  London :  Scolar  P.  pp. 
xxii  +  SO.  £3.00  and  £1.75. 

A  Concordance  to  the  Plays  of  William 
Congreve,  by  David  D.  Mann.  Ithaca: 
Cornell  U.P.  pp.  xxii+888.  $15.00. 


lish  a  moral  perspective.  Misinter¬ 
pretation  results  from  the  failure  of 
critics  to  distinguish  between  two 
kinds  of  opposed  ‘wit’,  symbolized 
by  the  language  of  appreciation  or 
eccentricity  and  the  cool  precise 
language  of  the  true  wits.  Witwoud 
and  Lady  Wishfort  define  by  their 
language  the  social  and  moral  dis¬ 
order  of  the  world  which  the  wits 
must  escape.  Although  Mirabell’s 
linguistic  decorum  suggests  his  moral 
stance,  he  remains  comic  and  dist¬ 
anced  rather  than  sentimental  or 
exemplary.  Millamant’s  style  of 
speech  reveals  the  play  of  a  generous 
intelligence.  There  is  no  escape  from 
the  way  of  the  world  except  the 
alternative  of  maintaining  a  guarded 
public  self  and  the  value  of  a  private 
relationship.  Through  the  clash  of 
languages  Congreve  develops  a  moral 
realism. 

Alan  Roper  compares  language 
and  action  in  The  Way  of  the  World, 
Love’s  Lost  Shift,  and  The  Relapse 
(ELH)  in  order  to  determine  the 
degrees  of  psychological  probability, 
moral  perception,  and  aesthetic 
wholeness.  Whereas  Congreve  ach¬ 
ieves  the  best  comic  language  in  which 
the  improper  is  both  entertaining  and 
(negatively)  instructive,  Cibber  uses 
one  language  for  wit  and  another  for 
morality,  which  he  neither  reconciles 
nor  interestingly  contrasts.  In  The 
Relapse,  Vanbrugh  galvanizes  the 
dead  metaphors  of  piety  into  an 
unholy  language  of  damnation,  thus 
providing  a  vital  language  for  a  social 
decadence.  Noting  the  homiletic 
character  of  Vanbrugh’s  inversion  of 
traditional  language  and  morality, 
Roper  relates  The  Relapse  to  The 
Practice  of  Piety  by  Lewis  Bayly 
which  is  cited  by  Vanbrugh.  If  the 
world  of  the  play  prevents  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  public  and  private  life 
the  situation  is  tragic;  if  this  is 
treated  comically  we  have  the  confu- 
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sion  of  values  of  Love’s  Last  Shift 
or  the  cynicism  of  The  Relapse.  That 
the  reconciliation  is  difficult  but 
possible  in  The  Way  of  the  World 
allows  for  its  complex  comedy. 

In  ‘“Novel”,  “Romance”,  and 
Popular  Fiction  in  the  First  Half  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century’  {SP),  Dieter 
Schulz  shows  that  although  Con¬ 
greve’s  distinction  between  novel  and 
romance  was  commonplace  in  eight¬ 
eenth-century  criticism,  writers  of 
realistic  fiction  employed  ‘romance’ 
to  denounce  typical  features  of  earlier 
fiction  but,  failing  to  adopt  ‘novel’ 
for  their  own  work,  they  censured 
‘novel’  and  ‘romance’  equally. 

Anthony  Hammond  {N&Q)  reveals 
that  Sir  George  ‘Beau’  Hewyt  is 
not,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  source 
of  Sir  Mannerly  in  John  Crowne’s 
The  Country  Wit.  Oldys’s  note  in  his 
copy  of  Langbaine  has  been  mis- 
attributed — he  refers  to  Hewyt  as 
‘dedicatee’  of  Crowne’s  tragedy 
Daruis  and  not  to  Sir  Mannerly. 

William  Davenant’s  The  Siege  of 
Rhodes^^  has  received  full  scholarly 
treatment  in  Ann- Mari  Hedback’s 
critical  edition.  The  text  for  Part  I 
is  based  on  the  1656  first  quarto;  for 
Part  II  the  editor  has  used  a  1695 
transcript  of  the  play  as  well  as  all 
the  printed  texts.  As  the  first  heroic 
play.  The  Siege  is  of  interest  to 
students  of  that  genre;  and  it  is  also 
notable  for  theatrical  innovations  in 
performance.  The  play  benefits  from 
the  various  contexts  the  editor  pro¬ 
vides. 

R.  E.  Di  Lorenzo  edits  three  bur¬ 
lesque  plays  written  by  Thomas 
Duffet^®  between  1672  and  1675  to 

The  Siege  of  Rhodes,  by  William 
Davenant,  ed.  Ann-Mari  Hedback.  (Studia 
Anglistica  Upsaliensia  14).  Uppsala:  Acta 
Universitatis  Upsaliensis.  pp.  122.  n.p. 

Three  Burlesque  Plays,  by  Thomas 
DuflFet,  ed.  R.  E.  Di  Lorenzo.  Iowa  City: 
University  of  Iowa  Press,  1972,  pp.  290. 
SI  5.00. 


attract  audiences  to  the  Kings  Com¬ 
pany  with  burlesques  of  the  richer 
fare  at  Dorset  Garden,  with  The 
Empress  of  Morocco  travestying 
Settle’s  Empress,  The  Mock-Tempest 
an  operatic  Tempest  (1674)  based  on 
Dryden’s,  and  Psyche  Debauch’d 
Shadwell’s  Psyche.  Learning  from 
the  burlesque  poetry  of  the  period 
such  as  Cotton’s,  Duffet  mocks  all 
the  elements  of  the  originals  including 
costume,  scenery,  and  music.  In 
sequence  the  plays  show  growth  in 
comic  significance  away  from  the 
narrowness  of  travesty  toward  real¬ 
istic  prose,  memorable  characteriza¬ 
tion,  and  material  extraneous  to 
burlesque.  Duffet’s  ‘most  impressive 
comic  effect  ...  is  the  creation  of  a 
world  that  gradually  rivals  the  world 
of  the  originals,  and  threatens  to 
supplant  it’.  The  full  annotation  use¬ 
fully  includes  many  passages  from 
the  original  texts  which  are  ridiculed 
by  Duffet. 

Etherege’s  The  Man  of  Mode,'^’’ 
edited  for  EDS  by  J.  Conaghan, 
includes  some  textual  variants  and 
notes,  commentary,  a  bibliography, 
and  a  glossary  which  make  it  suitable 
for  students,  but  the  annotation  is 
not  always  as  full  as  it  should  be. 
In  his  Introduction  Conaghan  notes 
Etherege’s  success  in  creating  an 
image  of  the  beau  monde  and, 
opposing  the  usual  stress  on  the  play¬ 
wright’s  representative  quality,  Cona¬ 
ghan  acclaims  the  distinctiveness  of 
the  play.  The  variety  of  interest  in  the 
plot  lightens  the  weight  of  the  main 
issues  and  sustains  the  comic  gaiety. 
The  Man  of  Mode  modifies  the 
bourgeois  tendency  of  Restoration 
comedy:  its  interest  is  in  the  skilful 
conduct  of  love  intrigues  and  in 
refinement  of  conventional  wit. 

The  Man  of  Mode,  by  George  Etherege, 
ed.  John  Conaghan.  (FDS).  Edinburgh: 
Oliver+Boyd.  pp.  135,  £1.50  and  75p. 
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A.  Norman  Jeffares’s  text  for  the 
FDS,  Farquhar’s  The  Recruiting 
Officer'^^  is,  by  contrast,  generously 
annotated  in  all  respects.  The  editor 
notes  a  benignity  in  the  characters 
which  distinguishes  this  from  other 
plays  of  the  period.  In  addition  to  an 
introduction,  textual  notes,  com¬ 
mentary,  and  bibliography,  Jeffares 
includes  a  useful  catalogue  of  the 
critical  reception  of  the  play  and  an 
account  of  its  sta^e  history. 

Arthur  Scouten  and  Robert  Hume 
report  on  their  discovery  of  a  lost 
Restoration  comedy.  The  Country 
Gentleman  by  Robert  Howard  and 
Buckingham  {TLS).  Banned  before 
performance,  the  play  was  never 
printed,  and  Hume  and  Scouten 
found  an  anonymous  scribal  copy 
(ca.  1695)  in  the  Folger  Library.  The 
play  is  mainly  by  Howard,  with 
Buckingham  contributing  III,  i  in 
which  William  Coventry’s  round 
table  is  satirized.  Influence  of  Ether- 
ege  and  Sedley  is  seen  in  this  last 
work  of  Howard’s  in  which  he 
deserts  comedy  of  humours  for  that 
of  repartee  and  the  love  game. 

In  an  interesting  introduction  to  a 
facsimile  of  William  Mountfort’s 
farce.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Dr. 
Faustus  {1697)f'^  Anthony  Kaufman 
argues  that  Mountfort  retained  Mar¬ 
lowe’s  farcical  elements  while  reject¬ 
ing  his  poetry,  and  that  he  introduced 
commedia  deliarte  figures  to  his 
source — in  order  to  provide  two 
actors  with  further  opportunity  to 
play  those  roles  which  they  had 
recently  acted  elsewhere.  In  a  period 
in  which  the  canon  of  English  literary 

The  Recruiting  Officer,  by  George  Far- 
quhar,  ed.  A  Norman  Jeffares.  {FDS). 
Edinburgh:  Oliver+Boyd.  pp.  152.  £1.50 
and  75p. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Doctor  Faustus, 
by  William  Mountfort,  Introduction  by 
Anthony  Kaufman.  (A.R.S.).  Los  Angeles: 
William  Andrews  Clark  Memorial  Library, 
pp.  xvi-t-26.  n.p. 


criticism  was  being  formed,  farce 
illustrates  the  disparity  between 
received  classical  principles  and  the 
playwright’s  actual  task. 

Martin  Walsh  comments  on  the 
significance  of  Greenwich  Park  in 
RECTR.  Though  typical  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  the  favourable  portrayal  of  the 
merchant  class  tolls  the  knell  of  the 
libertine  life  style,  and  the  play  ante¬ 
dates  John  Loftis’s  documentation  of 
this  trend  in  the  early  eighteenth- 
century.  A  vague  elegiac  feeling  for  the 
age  of  the  court  wits  is  combined  with 
a  low  brow  enjoyment  of  city  antics. 
Mountfort  eulogized  the  age  of  wit 
but  his  ultimate  response  to  its 
passing  was  sentimental.  Greenwich 
Park  is  an  early  and  significant 
milestone  on  the  road  from  witty  to 
sentimental  comedy. 

John  Ross  {PQ)  explains  the 
hostility  with  which  The  Atheist  was 
met  by  identifying  ‘Daredevil’,  the 
atheist,  with  Thomas  Shadwell. 
Otway’s  attack  and  the  plot  of  the 
character  are  based  on  the  Tory  ver¬ 
sion  of  an  incident  reported  in  the 
press  in  eaily  1682.  Ross  speculates 
that  the  enmity  was  political,  pro¬ 
fessional,  and  personal  in  that  Otway 
may  have  blamed  Shadwell  for  the 
debauchery  of  his  first  years  in 
London. 

Evidence  about  the  ‘Production 
and  Adaptation  of  William  Samp¬ 
son’s  The  Vow  Breaker  (1636)  in  the 
Restoration’  (77V)  is  brought  forward 
by  Philip  Ayres. 

In  an  article  on  Shadwell  and  his 
critics  {RECTR)  Don  Kunz  attempts 
to  free  Shadwell’s  work  from  Dry- 
den’s  false  and  eloquent  accusations. 
‘Mac  Flecknoe’  is  best  read  as  an 
entertaining  fantasy  which  makes 
mythopoetic  sense  irrespective  of 
Shadwell’s  fate.  It  is  indicative  of 
Dryden’s  greatness  ‘that  “Mac 
Flecknoe”  ridiculed  what  was  com¬ 
monly  esteemed  and  demonstrated 
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what  was  not  yet  in  favour  so  con¬ 
vincingly  that  it  was  tolerated’. 

Terence  Tobin  (7W)  surveys  what 
is  known  about  ‘Thomas  St  Serf 
(Sydserf)  1624-1669’,  ‘the  first 
Scottish  dramatist  to  have  a  play 
produced  in  London’  and  ‘the  father 
of  North  British  journalism’. 

A  critical  edition  of  Southerne’s 
The  Wives’  Excuse  edited  by  Ralph 
Thornton  (Livingston:  Wynnewood, 
Pa.)  has  not  been  available  for 
inspection.  While  acknowledging  the 
justice  of  Dryden’s  praise  of 
Southerne’s  purity  of  language  and 
criticism  of  the  playwright’s  feature¬ 
less  style,  Anthony  Kaufman  (MLQ) 
notes  with  approval  Southerne’s 
unconventional  scrutiny  of  marriage 
in  The  Wives’  Excuse.  His  unsenti¬ 
mental  analysis  of  female  psychology 
is  a  significant  movement  in  Restora¬ 
tion  comedy.  Mrs  Witwould  is  a 
study  in  abnormal  psychology  and 
Mrs  Friendall  is  one  of  the  first 
psychologically  interesting  females  in 
this  comic  mode.  Southerne’s  purity 
of  style  is  functional:  it  serves  to 
relate  Mrs  Friendall  and  all  women 
of  her  caste  to  the  intolerable  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  wife  in  1691. 

Robert  Jordan  (RECTR)  enlarges 
the  debt  to  Aphra  Behn  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  Southerne  for  the  plots  of 
two  tragedies,  Oroonoko  and  The 
Eatal  Marriage.  Mrs  Behn’s  The 
Lucky  Mistake  inspired  Sir  Anthony 
Love,  his  most  successful  comedy. 
Beside  influencing  the  plot  and  char¬ 
acter  of  Verole,  Mrs  Behn’s  Vernole 
underlies  the  splenetic  Ilford  who  is 
composed  of  those  characteristics  of 
Mrs  Behn’s  Vernole  not  used  by 
Southerne  in  his  Verole.  Welvile  in 
The  Wives’  Excuse  and  Granger  in 
The  Maid’s  Last  Prayer  are  later 
developments  of  Ilford  by  Southerne. 

Likely  sources  for  two  songs  in 
Act  I  of  the  anonymous  play.  The 
Thracian  Wonder  (N&Q),  are 


suggested  by  A.  J.  Hermes.  He  also 
supplements  Harbage-Schoenbaum’s 
date  for  the  first  performance  without 
corroborating  it. 

In  a  critical  edition  of  The  Provoked 
Husband  for  RRestDS^°  Peter  Dixon 
gracefully  threads  his  way  through 
the  complex  history  of  the  text.  His 
introduction  is  informative  and 
focuses  on  the  relation  of  Cibber’s 
final  text  with  Vanbrugh’s  original 
unfinished  A  Journey  to  London. 
Vanbrugh  wrote  The  Relapse  as  a 
dissenting  reply  to  Cibber’s  Love’s 
Last  Shift  with  its  ‘unreal  sense  of 
finality’.  Vanbrugh’s  finished  play 
would  have  been  a  bleak  study  of 
marital  incompatibility  and  dis¬ 
illusionment  while  Cibber’s  is  a 
triumph  of  conventional  morality; 
Cibber  is  interested  in  a  last-minute 
surprise  reconciliation  scene  while 
Vanbrugh  preferred  rhythms  of  ‘real 
life’.  Annotation  of  the  text  is 
detailed. 

Irma  Sherwood  (RECTR)  con¬ 
nects  the  Fashion-Hoyden  plot  in 
The  Relapse  to  Shakespeare’s  Romeo 
and  Juliet.  Although  Vanbrugh  radic¬ 
ally  changes  the  tone  of  the  original, 
the  tragic  and  romantic  being  dis¬ 
torted  into  the  comic  and  cynical, 
he  could  have  expected  his  audience 
to  understand  the  allusion.  Caius 
Marius,  Otway’s  version  of  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  play,  provided  a  precedent  for 
coarsening  the  Romeo  and  Juliet 
material  and  contains  close  verbal 
parallels  with  Vanbrugh’s  dialogue. 
Whether  the  reworking  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  in  the  subplot  is  as  systematic 
as  the  main  plot’s  reworking  of 
Cibber  is  conjectural.  The  parallel 
both  enriches  the  force  and  makes 
it  more  sordid  by  contrast.  In  another 
article  on  the  same  material 

The  Provoked  Husband,  by  John  Van¬ 
brugh  and  Colley  Cibber,  ed.  Peter  Dixon. 
(R.Res.DS.)  Lincoln,  Nebraska:  U.  of 
Nebraska  P.  pp.  xxviii-f  176.  $7.95. 
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(RECTR),  Jack  Durant  argues  that 
Caius  Marius  was  a  greater  conscious 
influence  on  Vanbrugh  than  Shakes¬ 
peare.  Otway’s  play  seems  to  serve 
Vanbrugh’s  parody  better.  A  piece  by 
Gerald  Berkowitz  on  Vanbrugh  and 
the  conventions  of  Restoration  com¬ 
edy  {Genre)  was  unavailable.  Philip 
Roberts  publishes  the  prologue  to 
Vanbrugh’s  lost  play  Sganarell]  or 
The  Cuckold  in  Conceit  {RECTR). 

In  an  examination  of  theme  and 
structure  in  Wycherley’s  Love  in  a 
Wood  {ES),  Eric  Rump  notes  a  con¬ 
trol  of  plot  which  reveals  a  central 
ambiguity  of  values.  Echoes  of  the 
high  plot  in  the  low  one  both  unify 
the  play  and  hold  the  high  plot  up  to 
scrutiny.  The  play  is  Janus-faced  like 
so  many  plays  that  followed  it. 

The  premises  of  love  and  lust  in 
The  Country  Wife  {SAQ)  are 
interpreted  by  Wallace  Jackson  as 
Wycherley’s  attempt  to  obviate  a 
moral  context.  Values  of  belief  and 
knowing  do  not  resolve  into  an  un¬ 
ambiguous  ethic,  and  behaviour  pre¬ 
dicated  upon  love  or  lust  is  equally 
acceptable.  Harcourt  becomes  a 
husband  and  Margery  a  wit;  at  the 
centre  is  Horner,  not  as  a  moralist 
or  immoralist  but  as  the  exponent 
of  morally  neutral  wit. 

Charles  Hallet,  by  contrast,  in  ‘The 
Hobbesian  Substructure  of  The 
Country  Wife'  {PEL),  regards  the 
play  as  an  attack  on  the  Hobbist 
society  founded  on  self-interest,  from 
which  hypocrisy  stems.  Like  Dryden, 
Wycherley  treats  marriage  as  a 
metaphor  of  the  battle  of  all  against 
all  with  the  marriage  contract  a  social 
contract,  entered  voluntarily  but 
subsequently  honoured  out  of  self- 
interest.  Margery  Pinchwife  is  a 
Hobbsian  innocent  taught  to  dis¬ 
semble  by  the  contract.  Whereas  for 
Hobbes  the  war  of  all  against  all 
ends  with  signing  it,  for  Wycherley 
the  war  continues.  Also  contrary  to 


Hobbes’s  reasoning,  Horner,  the 
nonconformist,  survives  protected 
by  his  victims.  Alithea,  Wycherley’s 
touchstone,  resembles  the  rational 
denizens  of  Hobbes’s  commonwealth, 
but  it  is  her  self-sacrifice,  rather  than 
Hobbesian  self-interest,  which  results 
in  justice. 

(c)  Prose 

In  John  Knott’s  view  {ELR)  Bun- 
yan’s  narrative  in  The  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  does  not  subvert  the  central 
metaphor  of  the  Bible,  but  develops 
it  to  dramatize  both  the  ‘variable  way 
of  faith  of  the  individual  Christian 
.  .  .  and  the  one  true  way’.  Christian 
moves  from  the  carnal  world  in  which 
the  urging  of  sense  must  be  resisted 
into  spiritual  landscapes  that 
embody  the  ‘fatness’  of  Canaan. 
These  affirmations  are  Bunyan’s  in¬ 
sistence  on  the  reality  of  bliss 
promised  in  Scripture  and  justify  his 
use  of  the  figurative  reading  of  human 
experience  based  upon  the  Exodus, 
that  he  learned  from  Hebrews. 

In  ‘Bunyan  et  la  Bible’  {LanM), 
Jacques  Blondel  considers  various 
aspects  of  this  relationship — her- 
meticism  and  allegory,  the  Bible  and 
fiction,  the  literary  influence  of  the 
Bible,  the  catechism,  metaphor  and 
the  word  of  God,  and  faith  and 
religion.  The  article  repays  reading. 
M.  Blondel  reminds  us  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth-century  view  of  allegory  as  an 
application  of  one,  literal,  meaning  of 
Scripture  which  interprets  itself.  He 
claims  that  the  source  of  authority 
of  Bunyan’s  text  is  its  rendering  of 
the  Biblical  material  in  dream.  Bun¬ 
yan’s  work  proceeds,  according  to 
hermeticism  of  his  time,  from  Egypt 
to  the  Promised  land  and  from  the 
house  of  servitude  to  the  celestial 
city.  The  pilgrim  never  enters  the 
celestial  city  because  to  do  that  is  to 
leave  the  dream  which  is  only 
literature,  and  Bunyan  does  not  allow 
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himself  the  mysticism  of  Herbert  or 
Vaughan.  The  reader  is  invited  to 
dream  only  to  return  to  the  internal 
reality  through  the  Bible. 

George  Roebuck  (N&Q)  publishes 
a  portrait  by  Clarendon  of  George 
Villiers,  2nd  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
undetected  in  a  1668  manuscript  at 
Bodley  of  what  hitherto  was  taken  to 
be  three  portraits.  A  work  of  matur¬ 
ity,  it  is  a  thorough,  witty  and  savage 
expose  of  a  totally  flawed  character. 
All  four  portraits  were  intended  to 
embarrass  and  confuse  enemies  at 
court. 

In  ‘The  Marquis  of  Halifax  and  his 
Man  of  Letters’  (N&Q),  David 
Wykes  speculates  about  the  identity 
of  a  copyist,  translator,  and  would-be 
editor  of  Halifax’s  works.  He  suggests 
two  candidates,  Charles  Hauses  and 
Charles  Dartiguenave.  He  rejects 
William  Mompesson,  as  well  as  Helen 
Foxcroft’s  suggestion  that  the  ‘liter¬ 
ary  gentleman’  has  to  be  a  clergyman, 
though  it  is  likely  that  a  literary 
secretary  to  a  gentleman  would  have 
been  his  domestic  chaplain.  The 
Locke  Newsletter^^  includes  a  list  of 
recent  publications,  extensive 
addenda  to  the  Locke  bibliography, 
articles  on  Locke’s  language  of 
proper  names,  the  relationship  bet¬ 
ween  majority-rule  and  the  origin  of 
the  legislative,  and  the  application  of 
Locke’s  views  on  education  through 
play,  queries,  notes,  and  reviews. 

In  N&Q  Roland  Hall  has  traced 
to  their  sources  in  Locke  sixty-three 
out  of  sixty-seven  quotations  in  the 
OED  for  which,  having  been  taken 
from  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  the  OED 
provides  no  location,  and  they  are 
described  here.  In  later  numbers 
(May  and  November)  three  of  the 
four  remaining  quotations  are  identi- 

The  Locke  News  Letter,  ed.  Roland  Hall. 
York;  Dept,  of  Philosophy,  U.  of  York.  No. 
4.  pp.  66.  Free  to  Locke  Scholars. 


fled.  Hall’s  rereading  of  Books  I  and 
II  of  Locke’s  Essay  and  comparison 
of  drafts  published  in  the  1930s  have 
produced  some  antedatings  and  post 
datings  of  the  quotations  from 
Locke’s  work  in  the  OED  (N&Q). 
H.  A.  S.  Schankula’s  ‘A  Summary 
Catalogue  of  the  Philosophical 
Manuscript  Papers  of  John  Locke’ 
(BLR)  lists  all  the  Lovelace  Collection 
Locke,  and  most  of  the  material  in 
other  smaller  collections.  Short  pas¬ 
sages  never  printed  or  noticed  in 
print  as  well  as  drafts  of  long  works 
already  published  are  included  as 
well.  The  Bookseller  (Query  280) 
notes  that  additions  to  the  library  of 
John  Locke  as  listed  in  Harrison  and 
Laslett  have  appeared  in  the  sale 
room. 

‘Newton  as  Theologian’  is  the 
subject  of  Frank  Manual  (7X5),  who 
rejoices  that  for  the  first  time  since 
the  dispersion  of  Newton’s  non- 
scientific  manuscripts  in  1934,  all  that 
Newton  wrote  on  religion  is  freely 
available.  There  is  no  bifurcation  of 
Newton’s  life  into  science-filled  youth 
and  religious  dotage,  though  the 
language  of  Newton’s  manuscripts 
from  the  early  Cambridge  years  is 
distinctively  rhapsodic,  reflecting  his 
youthful  theology  of  joy.  For  New¬ 
ton  the  history  of  the  world  was 
epitomized  in  the  books  of  prophecy, 
and  he  compiled  a  dictionary  of 
historical,  political,  and  ecclesiastical 
equivalents  for  images  and  symbols  in 
prophetic  literature.  Newton’s  fre¬ 
quent  parallels  between  books  of 
prophecy  and  nature  reflect  his  search 
for  a  unifying  structure. 

‘Newton :  the  Maths  and  the  Man’ 
is  a  review  (TLS)  in  which  the  present 
state  of  Newton  scholarship  is  ex¬ 
amined.  It  calls  for  sound  editions 
rather  than  more  exegesis.  F. 
Kazemzadehi  in  ‘Russia  and  Newton’ 
(FR)  animatedly  discusses  some  of 
the  points  raised  by  Valentin  Boss 
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in  his  Newton  and  Russia:  the  Early 
Influence. 

John  Hearsey’s  biography  of 
Pepys^^  concentrates  on  the  period 
of  the  diary  with  single  chapters  on 
the  years  of  Pepy’s  youth  and  age. 
It  is  a  readable  life,  of  interest  to  the 
unscholarly  reader.  A  brief  chron¬ 
ology  and  an  annotated  list  of 
Principal  Personages  Mentioned  is 
no  substitute  for  notes  of  sources  and 
references.  Nice  illustrations  and  a 
chapter  on  Pepys’s  London  are  its 
best  features. 

In  Poetic  Drama,  No.  the 

portion  of  Edward  Phillips’s  early 
history  of  European  poetry,  the 
Compendiosa  Enumeratio  Poetarum 
(1678),  concerning  English  and 
Scottish  literature,  is  translated  for 
the  first  time,  introduced,  and  fully 
annotated.  Though  rightly  regarded 
as  an  early  draft  of  Theatrum  Poet- 
arum,  or  A  Compleat  Collection  of 
the  Poets,  The  Enumeratio  is  fuller 
than  the  more  famous  Theatrum  and 
chronologically  rather  than  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged.  It  can  serve  as  an 
indicator  of  literary  taste  in  the 
Restoration,  it  is  a  rich  source  of 
seventeenth-century  allusions  to 
medieval  and  Renaissance  writers, 
and  it  is  of  interest  through  its 

Young  Mr.  Pepys,  by  John  Hearsey. 
London:  Constable,  pp.  308.  £3.50. 

33  History  of  the  Literature  of  England  and 
Scotland,  by  Edward  Phillips,  eds.  Daniel  G. 
Calder  and  Charles  R.  Forker.  (Salzburg 
Studies  in  English  Literature.  Poetic  Drama, 
21.)  Salzburg:  Institut  fiir  englische  Sprache 
und  Literatur.  Universitat  Salzburg,  pp. 
134.  £4.60,  DM  40,  $12.12,  Austrian  Shillings 
280.  (It  is  possible  to  subscribe  to  the  series 
at  a  reduced  rate.) 


errors  and  omissions.  The  editors 
see  Phillips  as  a  transitional  figure 
who  uses  Latin  but  recognizes  that 
the  best  modern  poets  write  in  their 
native  language. 

The  Folio  Society  have  reprinted 
their  attractive  illustrated  edition  of 
The  Compleat  Angler.^^  The  text  is 
based  on  the  fifth  edition  to  which 
Charles  Cotton  contributed  the 
second  part.  In  a  facsimile  reprint  of 
the  1672  edition  of  Charles  Wolse- 
ley’s  The  Reasonableness  of  Scripture- 
BelieP^  Robert  McHenry  treats  the 
work  as  an  example  of  a  typical  dual 
usage  of  the  term  ‘reason’ :  while 
relying  on  ‘right  reason’  as  the  basis 
for  his  religious  and  ethical  assump¬ 
tions,  he  argues  that  ‘reasoning’  is 
difficult,  uncertain,  and  unreliable. 
Compared  with  Robert  Hooker’s  use 
of  right  reason,  Wolseley  reverses  the 
pattern  of  the  traditional  Anglican 
argument  to  his  own  disadvantage. 
His  treatment  is  important  because  it 
represents  a  characteristic  Restoration 
alternation  of  distortion  of  ‘right 
reason’  found  in  Hooker,  and  a 
major  religious  argument  which  Dry- 
den  avoids  in  ‘Religio  Laici’,  the  work 
which  Philip  Harth  has  recently 
shown  to  be  based  in  part  on  Wolse¬ 
ley  (YJV  49.226).  In  rejecting  the 
innatist  argument,  Dryden  is  a  better 
theologian  than  Wolseley. 

3“*  The  Compleat  Angler,  by  Izaak  Walton 
and  Charles  Cotton,  illus.  Lynton  Lamb. 
London:  Folio  Press,  J.  M.  Dent.  pp.  272. 
£2.15. 

33  The  Reasonableness  of  Scripture-Belief, 
by  Charles  Wolseley.  Delmar,  New  York: 
SFR,  pp.  xii+448.  $25.00. 
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The  Eighteenth  Century 
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This  chapter  is  in  five  sections: 
1.  General;  2.  Poetry;  3.  Prose; 
4.  Drama;  5.  The  Novel.  Sections 
3  and  5  are  by  Dr  Oliver;  sections 
1,  2  and  4  are  by  Dr  Robinson. 

1.  GENERAL 

The  period  is  well  served  by  the 
PQ  bibliography  as  well  as  by  the 
often  useful  notices  of  work  in  the 
Scriblerian,  and  there  is  a  review 
article  by  William  Frost  (SEL)  and 
another,  concerned  particularly  with 
cultural  history  of  the  later  century, 
by  George  S.  Rousseau  (SBHT). 
But  1973  brought  very  little  of 
importance  on  the  literature  of  the 
period  generally.  The  most  important 
book  (relatively  speaking)  is  Peter 
K.  Elkin’s  The  Augustan  Defence  of 
Satire f  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  massive  attention  given  to  satire 
throughout  the  period.  Scholarly  as 
it  is,  it  is  unfortunately  doggedly 
limited  to  Augustan  perspectives, 
only  rarely  offering  to  give  them  any 
importance  beyond  the  historical.  To 
anyone  versed  in  the  period  the 
arguments  are  familiar,  if  some  of 
their  spokesmen  are  not,  and  Elkin 
does  little  to  refresh  one’s  sense  of 
their  significance.  Moreover,  the 
discussions  of  individual  poems  are 
largely  disappointing.  Joan  Pittock’s 
study  of  the  changing  conception  of 
‘taste’  in  The  Ascendency  of  Taste: 
The  Achievement  of  Joseph  and 

1  The  Augustan  Defence  of  Satire,  by 
Peter  K.  Elkin,  Oxford  University  Press, 
pp.  x+227,  £5.00. 


Thomas  Warton^  is,  in  many  ways, 
more  interesting,  concerning  itself 
with  the  ‘new  valuation  .  .  .  [of]  the 
individual  sensibility’  and  the  ‘new 
concern  with  the  basic  emotional 
attributes  of  the  individual  human 
being,  not  with  their  acceptable  social 
manifestation’.  Miss  Pittock  is 
clearly  at  home  with,  and  sensitive  to, 
the  Wartons,  working  extensively 
from  manuscript  as  well  as  printed 
material;  but  she  is  led  to  overvalue 
their  achievement  by  undervaluing 
the  strength  of  the  Augustans  (with 
all  their  limitations),  and  she  is  often 
unconvincing  when  she  makes  excur¬ 
sions  into  analogous  modern  criticism. 
On  a  cognate  subject  is  Wallace 
Jackson’s  study  of  the  development 
of  the  concept  of  immediacy.^  Jack- 
son  builds  solidly  on  familiar  material 
and  the  related  work  of  Monk, 
Abrams  and  Bate  to  provide  a  com¬ 
petent  account  of  an  aspect  of  the 
century’s  increasing  interest  in  the 
reader’s  response  and  the  writer’s 
sensibility  and  genius.  The  concept 
of  immediacy  is,  he  shows,  con¬ 
sistently  central  in  the  age’s  search 
for  ‘an  intuitional  principle  to 
explain  both  [man’s]  aesthetic  judge¬ 
ments  and  his  capacity  for  aesthetic 
creativity’.  To  say  that  this  is  a 
workmanlike  study  is  to  suggest  its 

^  The  Ascendency  of  Taste:  The  Achieve¬ 
ment  of  Joseph  and  Thomas  Warton,  by 
Joan  Pittock,  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul, 
pp.  [vi]+230,  £4.00. 

^  Immediacy:  The  Development  of  a  Critical 
Concept  from  Addison  to  Coleridge,  by  Wall¬ 
ace  Jackson,  Rodopi  NV,  Amsterdam,  pp. 
129,  Hfl.  25. 
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value  and  its  limitations ;  what  it  does, 
it  does  well  in  small  space,  but  that 
is  little  more  than  to  muster  the 
evidence  for  wholly  predictable  con¬ 
clusions.  The  eighteenth  century  is 
also  represented  in  the  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  of  George  Watson’s 
The  Literary  Critics;^  but  this  is 
remarkable  not  for  its  account  of  the 
eighteenth  century  but  for  the  im¬ 
proper  asperity  which  clouds  Wat¬ 
son’s  judgement  in  the  sections  on  ‘the 
followers  of  T.  S.  Eliot’.  A  very 
different  work  is  Frederick  M. 
Keener’s  English  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead,^  a  usefully  conceived  volume 
offering  a  critical  history,  an  anth¬ 
ology  and  a  checklist  of  original 
dialogues  written  in  English  from 
1641-1907.  The  critical  history  is 
unexceptional,  but  the  anthology 
includes  pieces  by  Prior,  Lyttleton, 
Elizabeth  Montagu  and  Thomas 
Tyers,  which,  together  with  the  check¬ 
list,  provides  a  firm  basis  for  those 
who  might  wish  to  dip  into  the  form. 

Several  books  have  appeared,  less 
directly  related  to  the  literature  but  in 
their  various  ways  stimulating  and 
refreshing.  The  most  engaging  is  T.  A. 
Roberts’s  essay  on  benevolence,® 
written  from  a  philosopher’s  view¬ 
point,  concentrating  on  Hutcheson, 
Butler  and  Hume.  His  study  is 
intended  both  as  an  account  of 
eighteenth-century  benevolence  and 
as  a  contribution  to  answering  the 
question  ‘What  is  the  ultimate 
foundation  of  moral  obligation?’ 
It  is  fruitful  for  the  literature  special¬ 
ist  in  both  functions,  sending  one 
back  to  the  century’s  concern  for  an 
expansive  morality  with  a  greater 

The  Literary  Critics:  A  Study  of  English 
Descriptive  Criticism,  by  George  Watson, 
Penguin,  pp.  xi-1-240,  50p. 

^  English  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  by  Fred¬ 
erick  M.  Keener,  Columbia  University 
Press,  pp.  [iv]-)- 302,  $10.00. 

The  Concept  of  Benevolence,  by  T.  A. 
Roberts,  Macmillan,  pp.  [iii]+119,  £2.00. 


sense  of  its  difficulties  and  nuances, 
and  asserting  the  modernity  of  much 
of  that  concern.  Less  sensitively 
conceived  is  Lucien  Goldmann’s 
Marxist  Der  christliche  Burger  und  die 
Aiifkldrung,  now  translated  into 
English  (slightly  expanded  and  cor¬ 
rected)  under  the  title  The  Philosophy 
of  the  Enlightenment  J  It  is  devoted  to 
understanding  ‘the  essential  ideas  of 
the  Enlightenment  by  analysing  the 
activity  that  was  most  important  to 
the  bourgeoisie  and  most  influenced 
its  social  and  intellectual  evolution — 
the  development  of  the  economy  and 
above  all  .  .  .  exchange’.  Its  literary 
frame  of  reference  is  largely  French 
(Voltaire,  Diderot  and  the  Encyclo- 
pedie),  but  it  is  not  without  its  rele¬ 
vance  to  the  English  eighteenth 
century.  Three  books  dealing  with  the 
fine  arts  are  also  of  some  interest. 
Hugh  Honour’s  Neo-Classicism  in 
the  Penguin  Style  and  Civilisation 
series  has  been  reprinted,®  and  there 
are  well  illustrated  works  on  British 
Landscape  Painting  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  and  Reynolds  by  Luke  Herr¬ 
mann®  and  Ellis  Waterhouse^®  res¬ 
pectively.  Herrmann’s  splendid  vol¬ 
ume  has  a  very  useful  introduction, 
particularly  interesting  for  its  fourth 
chapter,  ‘The  Netherlands  Tradition 
and  the  Rise  of  the  Picturesque’; 
Waterhouse  supplies  a  largely  bio¬ 
graphical  introduction,  most  inter¬ 
esting  on  the  relationship  with 
Garrick. 

Two  further  works  are  worth 
noting,  both  notable  for  their  material 

^  The  Philosophy  of  the  Englightenment : 
The  Christian  Burgess  and  the  Englighten¬ 
ment,  by  Lucien  Goldmann,  trans.  Henry 
Maas,  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  pp.  ix-f- 
100,  £1.50. 

®  Neo-Classicism,  by  Hugh  Honour,  Pen¬ 
guin,  pp.  221,  £1.00. 

®  British  Landscape  Painting  of  the  Eight¬ 
eenth  Century,  by  Luke  Herrmann,  Faber  & 
Faber,  pp.  151-1-136  plates.  £15.00. 

Reynolds,  by  Ellis  Waterhouse.  Phaidon. 
pp.  192  including  127  plates.  £8.50. 
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rather  than  insight:  Robert  W.  Mal- 
colmson’s  Popular  Recreations  in 
English  Society,  1700-1850,^^  a  book 
from  which  one  might  have  expected 
more  sense  of  the  significance  of  the 
subject,  and  Precursors  of  Adam 
Smith,  1750-1775,  ed.  Ronald  L. 
Meek,^^  an  anthology  of  extracts. 
Finally,  there  is  James  Kinsley’s  new 
edition  of  Alexander  Carlyle’s  Anec¬ 
dotes  and  Characters  of  the  Times^^ 
and  Audrey  Williamson’s  biography 
of  Thomas  Paine. Although  Kins¬ 
ley’s  volume  is  not  in  all  respects 
superior  to  its  nineteenth-century 
predecessor,  it  is  good  to  have 
readily  available  Carlyle’s  ‘certain 
Facts  .  .  .  That  may  be  Subservient 
to  a  Future  Historian,  if  not  to 
Embellish  his  Page,  yet  to  keep  him 
within  the  Bounds  of  Truth  and 
Certainty’,  especially  since  those 
‘facts’  are  recorded  with  such 
urbanity.  There  is  less  to  commend  in 
Audrey  Williamson’s  work.  Its  worst 
offence  is  to  be  naively  partisan:  the 
final  words  of  the  study  speak  for 
themselves.  Having  made  Paine  rub 
shoulders  with  Che  Guevara,  Fidel 
Castro,  Michael  Foot  et  ah.  Miss 
Williamson  quotes  Cobbett’s  ‘At 
his  expiring  flambeau  I  lighted  my 
taper’  and  finishes  with  ‘Today  that 
taper-light  is  still  assailable,  but  it 
throws  a  beam,  like  a  nuclear- 
powered  searchlight,  that  has  pene¬ 
trated  throughout  the  world’. 

There  are  also  several  papers  of 

Popular  Recreations  in  English  Society, 
1700-1850,  by  Robert  W.  Malcolmson. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  pp.  xii+188. 
£3.80. 

12  Precursors  of  Adam  Smith,  1750-1775, 
ed.  Ronald  L.  Meek,  Everyman,  pp.  xvii-b 
201.  £2.50. 

Anecdotes  and  Characters  of  the  Times 
by  Alexander  Carlyle,  ed.  James  Kinsley. 
Oxford  University  Press,  pp.  xxiv-f-318. 
£4.50. 

Thomas  Paine;  His  Life,  Work  and 
Times,  by  Audrey  Williamson,  George  Allen 
&  Unwin,  pp.  296.  £4.85. 


interest,  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
single  item  which  might  take  on 
classic  status.  Amongst  those  writing 
on  the  life  and  thought  of  the  period, 
Louis  A.  Landa  examines  the 
rationalism  of  Swift,  Pope  and  others 
whilst,  in  the  same  collection  of 
essays,  Ian  Donaldson  discusses  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  ‘hostility  to 
Stoical  teaching  is  reflected  in  the 
imaginative  literature  of  the  period. 
The  title  of  the  collection  assembled 
by  Harold  E.  Pagliaro,  Racism  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,^^  covers  in  fact 
a  variety  of  subjects,  but  one  paper 
at  least  is  central:  Richard  H. 
Popkin’s  ‘The  Philosophical  Basis 
of  Eighteenth-Century  Racism’.  Fin¬ 
ally,  Robert  L.  Heilbroner  gives  an 
account  of  an  underlying  paradox  in 
Adam  Smith’s  thought,  considering 
decline  and  decay  in  The  Wealth  of 
Nations  (JHI).  More  specifically  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  writer,  with  the  writer 
and  his  public  in  fact,  is  a  paper  by  Paul 
Kaufman,  ‘Readers  and  their  Read¬ 
ing  in  Eighteenth-Century  Lichfield’ 
{Library),  a  study  based  on  the 
holdings  of,  and  borrowings  from, 
the  Cathedral  library.  One  of  the 
readers  involved  is  Anna  Seward. 
On  the  literature  there  is  Dona 
Dalnekoff  {Hasifrut)  who  uses 
Montesquieu,  Swift,  Voltaire  and 
Goldsmith  to  attempt  to  create  a  firm 
idea  of  the  conventions  surrounding 
the  common  device  of  the  outsider 
in  eighteenth-century  satire. 

2.  POETRY 

Of  the  anthologies  that  have 
appeared  in  the  year,  by  far  the  most 
attractive  to  be  seen  is  Dennis 
Davison’s  Penguin  Book  of  Eight- 

Studies  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  II, 
ed.  R.  F.  Brissenden,  Australian  National 
University  Press,  pp.  xiii-|-419.  $A  10.95. 

Racism  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  ed. 
Harold  E.  Pagliaro,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  Press,  pp.  xvii-)-468.  $12.95. 
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eenth-Century  Verse, arranged  by 
theme  and  steering  a  fine  course 
between  the  well  known  and  less 
familiar.  The  introduction  describes 
the  emphasis  of  the  collection,  thank¬ 
fully  away  from  the  disorder  which  so 
many  critics  now  seem  to  find  almost 
wherever  they  turn  in  Augustan 
literature.  Davison  is  not  unaware  of 
the  contradictions  inherent  in  the 
period  and  the  contradictions  to  his 
view  of  its  verse  as  ‘social  in  content, 
urbane  and  conventional  in  style’, 
concerned  with  the  ‘cultivation  of 
neo-classical  balance  and  correct¬ 
ness’;  but  he  rightly  insists  on  its 
‘overt  uniformity’.  Moreover,  it  is 
good  to  see  him,  especially  in  an 
introduction  for  the  general  reader, 
tackling  openly  the  limitations  of  the 
mechanistic  view  of  language  as  ‘the 
dress  of  thought’.  By  contrast  The 
Oxford  Anthology^^  for  the  period  is 
very  disappointing.  It  quite  simply 
attempts  too  much  and  achieves  little, 
becoming  rather  unrepresentative  in 
the  process.^® 

Three  useful  facsimiles  have 
appeared:  William  Benson’s  Letters 
Concerning  Poetical  Translations, 
William  Duff’s  Critical  Observations 
on  the  Writings  of  the  Most  Cele¬ 
brated  Original  Geniuses  in  Poetry"^^ 

The  Penguin  Book  of  Eighteenth-Century 
Verse,  ed.  Dennis  Davison.  Penguin,  pp. 
321.  40p. 

The  Oxford  Anthology  of  English  Lit¬ 
erature:  The  Restoration  and  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  ed.  Martin  Price.  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  pp.  XV -f  800.  £1.95. 

I  have  been  unable  to  consult  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Minor  British  Poetry:  1680-1800,  ed. 
J.  Ernest  Barlough,  Scarecrow  Press,  pp. 
367,  $10.00;  Late  Augustan  Poetry,  ed. 
Patricia  M.  Spades,  Prentice  Hall,  pp.  678. 
$9.95. 

Letters  Concerning  Poetrical  Transla¬ 
tions,  by  William  Benson,  AMS.  pp.  83- 
$5.00. 

Critical  Observations  on  the  Writings 
of  the  Most  Celebrated  Original  Geniuses  in 
Poetry,  by  William  Duff,  ed.  William  B. 
Johnson,  SF&R.  pp.  366.  $20.00. 


and,  most  importantly,  the  English 
version  of  Joseph  Trapp’s  Lectures  on 
Poetry No  books  have  appeared 
dealing  generally  with  the  poetry, 
although  there  are  several  which  deal 
with  broad-ranging  subjects  involving 
poetry  and  individual  poets.  These 
are  best  dealt  with  under  the  authors 
concerned. 

The  only  attention  given  to  Prior 
this  year  is  by  Scolar  Press  who  have 
added  a  facsimile  of  Tonson’s  auth¬ 
orized  edition  of  Poems  on  Several 
Occasions  (1709)^^  to  their  now 
extensive  eighteenth-century  list. 
Swift’s  verse  has,  understandably, 
been  more  popular.  Equally  under¬ 
standably,  discussion  has  centred 
upon  “Verses  on  the  Death  of  Dr. 
Swift’:  Julie  B.  Klein  (Costerus), 
Donald  C.  Mell  (CP),  Hugo  M. 
Reichard  (TSL),  Arthur  Scouten  and 
Robert  D.  Hume  (PQ)  and  Robert 
W.  Uphaus  (MLQ)  all  address  them¬ 
selves  directly  to  the  poem.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  papers  are  by 
Miss  Klein  and  Donald  C.  Mell. 
Miss  Klein  is  at  pains  to  show  that 
Swift,  like  Pope,  wrote  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  apology  as  used  by  Horace, 
Juvenal  and  Persius,  relying  firmly 
upon  a  ‘picture  of  personal  aggreva- 
tion’  but  injecting  an  essentially 
Christian  attitude.  Mell  looks  at  the 
relationship  between  elegiac  design 
and  satiric  intention  and  at  the  way 
in  which  Swift  indirectly  affirms  the 
ideal  of  art  as  a  defence  against  time, 
trying  to  balance  ideal  with  real, 
fiction  with  fact  and  art  with  life. 
The  paper  by  Uphaus  is,  too,  not 
without  its  moments.  Uphaus  argues 
that  Swift’s  ‘Verses’  are  part  of  a 
sequence  with  the  Delaney  poems. 
This  sequence  ‘begins  by  attacking 

22  Lectures  on  Poetry,  by  Joseph  Trapp, 
ed.  Malcolm  Kelsall,  Scolar  Press,  pp. 
xxxiv -1-358.  £5.00. 

22  Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  by  Mat¬ 
thew  Prior.  Scolar  Press,  pp.  xxiv-|-328. 
£6.00. 
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Delaney’s  desire  for  preferment,  but 
.  .  .  becomes  an  examination  and 
affirmation  of  Swift  as  a  person  and 
satirist’.  A  discussion  not  centred  on 
the  ‘Verses’  is  Christine  Rees’s 
account  {EIC)  of  the  ambiguity  of 
the  nymph  in  both  Swift’s  and  Gay’s 
work.  Miss  Rees  is  exercised  by  the 
way  that  each  poet  contains  the  dis¬ 
parity  between  the  ideal  pastoral 
world  and  the  very  real  unpastoral 
surroundings  of  Drury  Lane.  The 
remaining  papers  are  devoted  to  dusty 
corners  of  Swift’s  verse.  A.  B.  England 
{N&Q)  adds  an  echo  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  Swift’s  attitude  to  Cowley, 
and  Arthur  J.  Weitzman  {PBSA) 
records  an  addendum  to  Teerink  and 
Scouten  from  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 
Finally,  the  general  chapter  on 
Swift’s  verse  in  David  Ward’s  Intro¬ 
ductory  Essay^'^  has  one  or  two  inci¬ 
dental  points  of  interest,  but  on  the 
whole  lacks  direction  and  that  com¬ 
mitment  to  placing  the  value  of  the 
verse  (both  generally  and  against 
Swift’s  other  work)  which  is  essential 
to  a  general  and  introductory  account. 

There  is  no  single  large-scale  study 
of  Pope  to  report,  but  the  year  did 
produce  a  mass  of  articles  and  one  or 
two  books  touch  on  Pope.  Beginning 
with  the  biography,  two  books  are 
concerned  with  men  who  inhabited 
both  Pope’s  world  and  his  work: 
Graham  Midgley  has  written  The 
Life  of  Orator  Henley^^  and  Robert 
Halsband  a  life  of  Hervey.^®  Halsband 
is  unfortunately  unable  to  shed  any 
new  light  on  Pope’s  enmity  with 
Sporus,  but  the  extent  of  the  Herveys’ 
reliance  on  Court  patronage,  as  it 

Jonathan  Swift:  An  Introductory  Essay, 
by  David  Ward,  Methuen,  pp.  216.  £2.50, 
paperback  £1.00. 

The  Life  of  Orator  Henley,  by  Graham 
Midgley,  Oxford  University  Press,  pp.  ix-|- 
297.  £6.00. 

Lord  Hervey,  Eighteenth-Century  Cour¬ 
tier,  by  Robert  Halsband,  Oxford  University 
Press,  pp.  xivd  380.  £4.50. 


emerges  in  the  book,  is  a  sharp 
reminder  of  the  antipathy  that  Pope’s 
own  independence  must  have  made 
him  feel.  It  would  be  wrong  to  imply 
that  either  book  ought  to  be  turned 
to  simply  to  fill  out  Pope’s  world — 
both  are  much  richer  than  that — but 
they  are  invaluable  accounts  for 
those  interested  in  Pope.  Camille  A. 
Paglia  also  writes  on  Hervey  and 
Pope  {ECS)  in  an  attempt  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  Pope  paints  an  acutely 
perceptive  picture  of  an  androgynous 
life  in  the  firmly  heterosexual  context 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Dealing  with  Pope’s  in-law  troubles, 
Pat  Rogers  rather  prematurely 
brought  to  light  “A  Pope  family 
scandal”  (TLS)  and  was  duly  repri¬ 
manded  by  E.  P.  Thompson  {TLS). 
The  debate  needs  to  be  looked  at  in 
full,  but  it  centres  around  Charles 
Rackett,  husband  of  Pope’s  half- 
sister  Magdalen.  It  seems  possible 
that  Rackett  may  have  been  associated 
with  a  group  of  deer-stealers  and  yet 
that  Pope  preserved  his  strong  family 
loyalty  despite  the  enormity  of 
Rackett’s  offence  when  viewed  in  the 
context  of  Windsor  Eorest.  But  it  must 
be  emphasized  that  Thompson’s  criti¬ 
cisms  should  be  examined  carefully. 
Howard  Erskine-Hill  and  Andrew 
Varney  {TLS)  weighed  in  with  their 
observations. 

Howard  Erskine-Hill  is  also  respon¬ 
sible  for  discovering  a  new  Pope  letter 
{N&Q)  written  to  Lady  Mary  Swin¬ 
burne  enclosing  a  prescription  from 
his  mother,  5  October,  1709.  This 
becomes  the  earliest  extant  letter  to  a 
Catholic  and  more  or  less  Jacobite 
family.  A.  Coyle  Lunn  {SEE)  records 
a  slightly  later  letter,  6  June,  1713, 
written  jointly  with  Charles  Jervas 
and  forming  part  of  the  Trumbull 
correspondence.  The  year’s  catch  of 
new  Pope  items  is  completed  on  a 
rather  spurious  note  with  Pat  Rogers’ 
unearthing  {AN&Q)  of  an  epigram 
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in  the  PRO  Shaftesbury  Papers, 
apparently  lashing  Cibber  and  anony¬ 
mously  attributed  to  Pope. 

Still  very  much  on  Pope  the  man  is 
Chester  Chapin’s  examination  of 
Pope’s  Catholicism  (ECS)  in  an 
attempt  to  undermine  ‘the  suspicion 
that  there  is  too  great  a  gap  between 
the  public  image  Pope  sought  to 
project  and  his  private  opinions’. 
Chapin’s  conclusion  is  that  ‘to  be 
of  the  “Kingdom  of  Erasmus”  was, 
for  Pope,  to  adhere  to  all  that  was 
best  in  Catholicism,  a  Catholicism 
purged  of  medieval  superstitions  and 
abuses’.  One  warms  to  the  defence, 
but  Chapin  ought  to  have  been  alive 
to  the  difficulties  which  the  position 
he  describes  precipitates  in  Pope’s 
work.  In  a  paper  adequately  repre¬ 
sented  by  its  title,  ‘Language  Versus 
Design  in  Drama:  A  Background  to 
the  Pope-Theobald  Controversy’ 
(UTQ)  Peter  Seary  writes  of  both 
man  and  work,  whilst  James  Sam- 
brook  (TLS)  tries  to  get  the  emphasis 
right  for  Pope’s  importance  in  horti¬ 
culture,  arguing  that  although  his 
‘part  in  the  great  change  of  garden¬ 
ing  taste  is  crucial,  ...  it  is  that  of  a 
publicist  rather  than  a  practical 
pioneer’.  In  a  slightly  different  key 
Peter  E.  Martin  (DUJ)  is  concerned 
with  the  garden  and  order  in  the 
Epistle  to  Burlington.  In  terms  of  the 
man,  John  Barnard’s  Critical  Heritage 
volume^^  is  a  little  disappointing.  On 
the  whole  an  admirable  compilation, 
as  the  series  goes,  with  a  sensible  and, 
at  times,  engaging  introduction,  it 
does  regrettably  omit  personal  attacks 
as  well  as  (less  regrettably)  criticism 
of  the  prose  and  Shakespeare.  U.  C. 
Knoepflmacher  {MLQ)  is  concerned 
with  the  nineteenth-century  critical 
heritage.  He  argues  that,  because  the 
Arnoldian  notion  of  disinterestedness 

Pope:  The  Critical  Heritage,  ed.  John 
Barnard.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp. 
544.  £7.50. 


still  affects  criticism  of  Pope,  the 
essentially  darker  impulses  are  neg¬ 
lected.  It  is  a  shame  that  Arnold  seems 
merely  to  have  provided  a  convenient 
way  of  dressing  up  the  modern 
passion  for  disorder;  there  is  a  worth¬ 
while  subject  here. 

Several  writers  deal  disinterestedly 
with  Pope’s  debts,  butts  and  debtors. 
H.  A.  Mason  (N&Q)  points  out  a 
possible  indebtedness  to  Aretino  (via 
Bayle’s  Dictionary),  and  P.  G.  Zom- 
berg  {N&Q)  surveys  earlier  work  on 
the  biblical  source  for  Pope’s  Messiah 
and  declares  his  preference  for  the 
Douai  Bible.  J.  A.  Means  {N&Q) 
re-asserts  the  identification  of  Pope’s 
butterfly  collector  as  Dandridge, 
first  made  in  The  New  Dunciad  (1742). 
Pope’s  unwitting  service  to  hymnody 
is  investigated  by  Samuel  J.  Rogal 
{UDR).  He  is  particularly  concerned 
with  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
debts  (rather  overstated)  of  Charles 
and  John  Wesley  to  Eloisa. 

Amongst  the  more  purely  critical 
contributions,  William  Empson  {TLS) 
worries  about  whether  to  read  ‘Deep 
Harvest’  or  ‘Deep  Harvests’  in  the 
Epistle  to  Burlington,  although  textu- 
ally  there  is  little  choice,  it  seems. 
Julie  B.  Klein  {Costerus)  discusses  the 
Christian  form  of  the  classical  apology 
in  An  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot  (see 
above  under  Swift).  Pope’s  sensitivity 
to  classical  example  is  the  concern 
too  of  David  B.  Morris  {TSLL)  who 
finds  him  alive  to  a  fundamental 
tension  in  Virgil  between  furor  and 
civilized  values.  Pope  embodies  some¬ 
thing  of  that  tension,  he  claims,  in 
Windsor  Eorest.  Pat  Rogers  {SN) 
makes  a  less  fruitful  excursion  into 
the  language  of  heraldry  in  the  same 
poem.  Saturation  bombing  ensures 
one  or  two  hits.  A  second  paper  by 
David  B.  Morris  {MLQ)  is  less 
successful.  He  is  ill-advised  to  attempt 
to  defend  Eloisa  to  Abelard  against 
Pope’s  own  dissatisfaction. 
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The  Rape  of  the  Lock  is  the  subject 
of  two  largely  unhelpful  papers. 
W.  K.  Wimsatt’s  contribution  {NLH) 
is  a  matter  of  old  wine  in  new  bottles, 
the  bottles  here  being  Huizinga  and 
Caillois.  Viewing  Belinda  as  ‘ludens’ 
adds  nothing  to  Wimsatt’s  earlier 
work.  At  work  again,  Pat  Rogers’ 
account  (JEGF)  of  wit  and  grammar 
is  little  more  than  a  laborious  demon¬ 
stration  of  things  which  ought  to  be 
obvious  to  the  intelligent  reader. 
When  its  findings  are  less  obvious, 
they  are  also  often  tactless.  More 
interesting  is  Rogers’  short  piece  on 
Pope’s  use  of  Italian  opera  as  a 
‘metaphor  of  sound  without  sense’ 
and  as  such  ‘a  living  image  of  Dulness’ 
in  The  Dunciad  {Musical  Quarterly). 

Two  books  each  devote  a  chapter 
to  Pope;  Jeffry  B.  Spencer’s  Heroic 
Nature:  Ideal  Landscape  in  English 
Poetry  from  Marvell  to  Thomson^^ 
and  Isabel  Rivers’  The  Poetry  of 
Conservativism,  1600-1745.^^  Miss 
Spencer’s  work,  dedicated  to  Jean 
Hagstrum,  follows  closely  his 
methods  and  interests.  She  regards 
Pope  as  particularly  qualified  to  deal 
with  poetic  landscapes  because  of 
his  training  in  art  and  his  friendship 
with  Burlington,  Jervas  et  al.  His 
understanding  of  both  the  theory  and 
the  practice  of  painting  ultimately 
led  him.  Miss  Spencer  claims,  to 
employ  ‘painting  techniques  in  his 
poetic  structure  and  imagery  with 
the  same  kind  of  sophisticated  and 
imaginative  verve  that  modern  writ¬ 
ers  like  Mann  and  Huxley  display  in 
adapting  musical  techniques’.  Her 
examination  is  not  limited  to  tech¬ 
niques  ;  she  is  broadly  concerned  with 

Heroic  Nature:  Ideal  Landscape  in 
English  Poetry  from  Marvell  to  Thomson,  by 
Jeffry  B.  Spencer,  Northwestern  University 
Press,  pp.  xxx-t-319.  $13.25. 

The  Poetry  of  Conservativism,  1600- 
1745:  A  Study  of  Poets  and  Public  Affairs 
from  Jonson  to  Pope,  by  Isabel  Rivers, 
Rivers  Press,  pp.  xiii-f279.  £5.25. 


Pope’s  development  from  the  decora¬ 
tive  to  the  emblematic  use  of  pastoral 
by  the  middle  of  his  career  and  his 
use  of  the  romantic  landscape  to 
express  emotional  agitation  in  Eloisa 
and  the  baroque  to  put  emphasis 
upon  vastness  and  elaborate  orna¬ 
mentation.  The  chapter  gains  a  lot 
from  the  general  context  of  the  book; 
if  it  has  any  general  failing,  it  is  that 
the  discussion  never  gets  beyond 
parts  of  poems  to  poems  as  wholes. 

Isabel  Rivers’  chapter  is  similarly 
strengthened  by  being  placed  in  a 
larger  context.  She  addresses  herself 
to  the  interaction  between  Pope’s 
belief  in  order  with  its  concomitant 
poetic  stance  and  his  political  and 
social  milieu.  With  the  Whig  ascend¬ 
ency  the  Tories  were  ‘condemned  to 
impotent  opposition’  and  their  tradi¬ 
tional  status  as  legislators  for  and 
representatives  of  the  nation  at  large 
was  called  in  doubt.  Miss  Rivers 
holds  that  this  political  dilemma  was 
reflected  in  Pope’s  work.  ‘His  view 
of  poetry  as  the  making  of  a  viable 
myth  of  order  gave  way  to  a  poetic 
vision  in  which  disorder  was  the 
norm;  instead  of  synthesizing  experi¬ 
ence  his  poetry  grew  out  of  the 
disjunction  between  the  ideal  and 
actual,  in  the  opposition  of  the  iso¬ 
lated  poet  to  society  as  a  whole.’ 
Miss  Rivers’  study  is  important  and 
stimulating,  but — and  it  is  an 
emphatic  ‘but’ — it  is  unmistakably 
on  the  Whig  side  and  as  a  result 
sometimes  rather  crudely  unsympa¬ 
thetic  both  to  its  subject  and  in  its 
language. 

Divorce  is  the  subject  of  a  hitherto 
unpublished  poem  by  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  now  splendidly 
presented  to  the  public  gaze  by  Isabel 
Grundy  {RES).  Miss  Grundy  supplies 
a  full  introduction  dealing  with  Lady 
Mary’s  feminist  propaganda  and  debt 
to  Ovid,  as  well  as  copious  notes. 
Wolfgang  Franke  {N&Q)  supplies 
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information  supplementary  to  Hals- 
band’s  discussion  of  the  authorship 
of  the  five  spurious  letters.  Franke 
deals  cautiously  and  judiciously  with 
Lady  Craven’s  implication  of  Wal¬ 
pole,  a  Mr  Acland  ‘and  another  clever 
man’  in  the  forgery,  in  the  end  leaving 
the  problem  as  unresolved  as  he 
found  it. 

Hard  as  one  looks,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  that  je  ne  sais  quoi  which, 
according  to  the  anonymous  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Scolar  Press  facsimile 
of  Pastorals,  Epistles,  Odes  and 
Other  Original  Poems,^°  Ambrose 
Philips’  work  is  supposed  to  possess; 
but  the  volume  should  be  useful,  if 
only  to  enhance  one’s  reading  of 
Pope  and  Gay.  In  his  introduction  to 
the  Penguin  Book  of  Eighteenth- 
Century  Verse  Dennis  Davison  writes 
warmly  of  Gay’s  mock-pastorals 
which  ‘modulate  from  playful  pre¬ 
tence  to  a  detailed,  sensitive  response 
which  invites  sympathy  as  well  as 
laughter’;  a  not  unmerited  warmth, 
but  Gay’s  poetry  is  consistently 
overlooked.  Julie  T.  Klein  has  com¬ 
piled  an  annotated  checklist  of 
criticism, but  the  only  critical 
account  touching  on  the  poetry  is 
that  by  Christine  Rees  (EIC)  on  the 
ambiguity  of  the  nymph  figure  (see 
above  under  Swift). 

By  far  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  Scolar  Press  facsimile  of  Duck’s 
Poems  on  Several  Occasions  edited 
by  John  Lucas^^  is  Spence’s  ‘An 
Account  of  the  Author  In  a  Letter  to 
a  Friend’:  there  is  precious  little  of 
value  in  the  poetry.  As  Lucas  puts  it. 

Pastorals,  Epistles,  Odes,  and  Other 
Original  Poems,  by  Ambrose  Philips. 
Scolar  Press,  pp.  [xii]  + 147,  £3.00,  paperback 
£1.75. 

John  Gay  :  An  Annotated  Checklist  of 
Criticism,  by  Julie  T.  Klein.  Whitson,  pp. 
111.  $7.50. 

Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  by  Stephen 
Duck,  ed.  John  Lucas,  Scholar  Press,  pp. 
xliv-t-336.  £6.00. 


‘Duck’s  fame  owes  less  to  his  intrinsic 
worth  than  to  his  being  ‘discovered’ 
as  a  poet  of  the  people’. 

Apart  from  the  Scolar  Press  faesi- 
mile  of  The  Castle  of  Indolence  (with 
an  admirable  brief  introduction  by 
George  Parfitt)^^  there  is  only  one 
note  and  one  chapter  on  Thomson  to 
report.  The  note  is  a  very  minor 
affair.  Hilbert  M.  Campbell  (N&Q) 
points  out  that,  despite  its  inclusion 
under  Thomson’s  name  in  the  new 
CBEL,  ‘A  Poem  to  the  Memory  of 
Mr.  Congreve’  is  by  David  Mallet,  as 
McKillop  showed  in  1939.  The 
chapter  on  Thomson  is  in  Jeffry  B. 
Spencer’s  study  of  ideal  landscape 
from  Marvell  to  Thomson  (see  above 
under  Pope).  Influenced  by  Jean 
Hagstrum,  Miss  Spencer  argues  that 
‘the  Claude  of  Poets’  ought  more 
properly  to  be  regarded  as  pre- 
Claudian,  at  least  in  The  Seasons, 
and  suggests  that  a  more  consistent 
and  exact  comparison  might  be  with 
Claude’s  own  predecessors  and  mod¬ 
els  Paul  Brill  and  Adam  Elsheimer. 
According  to  tlfis  view  The  Seasons 
reveal  Thomson  growing  towards  but 
not  yet  ready  to  assimilate  the 
fully  realized  Claudian  ideal.  Some¬ 
thing  of  that  growth  is  felt  in  The 
Castle  of  Indolence,  but  in  the  later 
poem  Thomson  is  closer,  in  passages, 
to  Claude  and  Salvator.  This  chapter 
is  much  less  engaging  than  the  chapter 
on  Pope,  and  Miss  Spencer  seems 
here  to  be  rather  weighted  down  by 
previous  scholarship. 

There  is  no  fresh  work  of  any 
worth  on  Johnson,  but  Mary  Las- 
celles’  essay,  ‘Johnson  and  Juvenal’, 
first  published  in  1959,  is  reprinted  in 
the  collection  of  her  essays.  Notions 
and  Facts.^^  It  appears  in  a  slightly 

The  Castle  of  Indolence,  by  James  Thom¬ 
son,  ed.  George  Parfitt.  Scolar  Press,  pp.  ix  + 
81.  £1.50,  paperback  60p. 

Notions  and  Facts:  Collected  Criticism 
and  Research,  by  Mary  Lascelles,  Oxford 
University  Press,  pp.  xi+264.  £4.50. 
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altered  form  but  remains  rather  over¬ 
literal  in  its  reading  of  London.  As 
usual,  Churchill  is  under-represented 
in  the  year’s  work.  There  is,  apart 
from  one  or  two  interesting  remarks 
in  Elkin’s  The  Augustan  Defence  of 
Satire,  only  one  paper:  Alan  S. 
Fisher  (JEGF)  considers  the  ‘Dedica¬ 
tion  to  the  Sermons’  in  relation  to 
earlier  formal  satire,  as  does  Elkin, 
and  concludes  that  Churchill  ‘stret¬ 
ches  Augustan  formal  satire  as  far 
as  it  will  go’.  Elkin’s  argument  that 
it  reflects  the  shift  away  from  the 
satirical  portrait  of  a  type  towards  an 
interest  in  the  interplay  of  values 
between  writer  and  subject  is  both 
more  intelligent  and  more  just. 

The  Glasgow  editions  of  Poems  by 
Mr.  Gray  is  reproduced  in  facsimile 
by  Scolar  Press  with  a  comprehen¬ 
sive,  if  at  times  fatuous,  introduction 
by  Arthur  Sherbo.^^  Warren  H.  Smith 
{YULG)  describes  briefly  a  memor¬ 
andum  book  in  the  Yale  library, 
whilst  Thomas  R.  Carper  (N&Q) 
deals  with  ‘Orders  of  Insects’  as  a 
mnemonic  device  by  which  to  re¬ 
member  ‘objects  of  most  intense 
scientific  study’.  Finally,  R.  L.  Wid- 
more  {N&Q)  comments  on  Edmund 
Malone’s  manuscript  notes  on  Pope 
and  Gray,  suggesting  that  Gray  may 
have  had  in  mind,  or  been  inspired  by, 
two  Pope  letters  (Sherburn  I,  505  and 
509)  when  writing  ‘A  Long  Story’. 

It  is  particularly  pleasing  to  have  a 
facsimile  of  Christopher  Smart’s 
Hymns  for  the  Amusement  of  Children 
since,  in  the  words  of  Thomas  L. 
Minnick’s  introduction,  it  ‘remains 
the  most  elusive  book  among  Smart’s 
published  writings’.^®  Minnick’s  intro¬ 
duction  is  all  one  would  hope  for  to 

Poems  by  Mr.  Gray,  ed.  Arthur  Sherbo. 
Scolar  Press,  pp.  [ix]+64.  £3.25,  paperback 
£1.75. 

Hymns  for  the  Amusement  of  Children, 
by  Christopher  Smart,  ed.  Thomas  L.  Min- 
nick.  Scolar  Press,  pp.  xvi  +  104.  £2.75, 
paperback,  £1.50. 


an  edition  of  this  kind.  Smart  is  also 
the  subject  of  two  papers  in  The 
Library.  Betty  W.  Rizzo  investigates 
the  canon  of  the  ‘Chaucerian’  poems, 
adding  a  new  poem  and  reminding 
us  of  the  existence  of  a  second 
attributed  to  Smart  thirty  years  ago 
but  not  yet  included  in  a  modern 
edition.  Karina  Williamson’s  paper 
is  more  important.  In  his  edition  of 
Smart,  Norman  Callan  was  careful 
not  to  attribute  anything  ‘without 
reasonably  good  external  evidence’. 
Miss  Williamson  examines  tentatively 
the  question  of  what  sorts  of  external 
evidence  can  be  considered  trust¬ 
worthy  in  dealing  with  Smart,  con¬ 
fining  her  study  to  poems  carrying 
Smart’s  ‘signature,  initials  or  known 
pseudonym  in  periodicals  for  which 
he  had  editorial  responsibility  or  to 
which  he  was  a  frequent  contributor’. 

William  Cowper’s  Poems^’’  and 
The  Task^^  are  now  published  in 
facsimile  by  Scolar  Press,  both  with 
fine  introductions  by  Robert  Ingles- 
field.  Charles  Ryskamp  (BC)  draws 
attention  to  new  poems  by  Cowper, 
but  by  far  the  best  piece  of  work  is  a 
short  piece  by  Vincent  Newey  {EIC). 
Newey  takes  issue  with  an  earlier 
writer  in  the  same  journal  who  had 
used  Cowper  to  elevate  Wordsworth. 
There  is  in  Cowper’s  work,  he  argues, 
a  ‘firm  impression  of  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  nature’s  orderly  beauty’ 
despite  its  ‘pictorialism  of  detail  and 
design’.  It  ought  not  to  be  assumed 
that,  because  Cowper  believed  both 
in  the  immanence  of  God  in  his 
Creation  and  that  full  revelation  must 
wait  until  the  Day  of  Restoration,  his 
engagement  with  nature  was  severely 
diminished.  Newey  quotes  tellingly 
‘earth  has  still/Some  traces  of  her 

Poems,  by  William  Cowper,  ed.  Robert 
Inglesfield.  Scolar  Press,  pp.  [xii]+368. 
£6.00. 

The  Task,  A  Poem,  by  William  Cowper, 
cd.  Robert  Inglesfield,  Scolar  Press,  pp. 
[xviii]  +  360.  £6.00. 
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youthful  beauty  left’  and  Cowper’s 
feeling  that  ‘Substantial  happiness’ 
was  to  be  found  in  a  secluded 
contemplative  life. 

Burns  studies  are  well  served  by  the 
single  volume  facsimile  of  the  two 
volumes  of  Glenriddell  MSS,  well 
annotated  by  Desmond  Donaldson.^® 
The  presentation  is  not  all  it  might 
be,  but  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
publishers  that  by  reproducing  the 
size  of  the  original  (in  fact  the  size 
is  that  of  the  slightly  larger  format 
second  volume)  they  have  faithfully 
preserved  Burns’s  tendency  to  cover 
the  whole  paper,  top  to  bottom,  edge 
to  edge,  especially  in  his  letters.  One 
of  the  results  of  the  publication  of  the 
Edinburgh  edition  of  Burns’s  poetry 
was  the  period  of  travel  for  which  he 
had  so  longed.  Raymond  Lamont 
Brown  now  follows  his  Robert  Burns’s 
Tour  of  the  Borders  (1972)  with  a  new 
edition  of  the  journal  and  related 
material  deriving  from  Burns’s  tour 
of  the  Highlands  and  Stirlingshire.'*® 
The  journal  occupies  only  a  few  of 
the  81  pages  of  this  slim  volume,  the 
larger  part  of  the  remainder  con¬ 
sisting  of  notes;  but  these  notes  are 
necessary  and  interesting. 

Whilst  the  Augustan  Reprint 
Society  has  produced  an  edition  of 
Blair’s  The  Grave  (edited  by  J.  A. 
Means)"**^  Blake’s  illustrations  to  the 
poem,  etched  by  Schiavonetti,  have 
appeared  in  a  fine  facsimile  (minus 
the  poem)."*^  This  has  been  a  very 

The  Glenriddell  Manuscripts  of  Robert 
Burns,  ed.  Desmond  Donaldson,  EP  Pub¬ 
lishing.  pp.  44-1-280.  £5.50. 

Robert  Burns’s  Tours  of  the  Highlands 
and  Stirlingshire,  ed.  Raymond  Lamont 
Brown.  Boydell  Press,  pp.  xiH- 82-1-50 
plates.  £2.50. 

Robert  Blair.  The  Grave:  A  Poem,  ed. 
J.  A.  Means.  Augustan  Reprint  Society  161. 
University  of  California  Press,  pp.  39.  By 
subscription. 

yVilUam  Blake’s  Illustrations  to  'The 
Grave’.  Wildwood  House.  Unnumbered 
pages.  £2.50. 


significant  year  for  Blake  scholarship, 
if  not  so  much  for  Blake  criticism. 
The  Trianon  Press  has,  with  a  char¬ 
acteristic  sense  of  quality,  published 
a  facsimile  of  The  Book  of  Ahania, 
making  more  generally  available  in 
its  entirety  a  work  surviving  in  a 
single  copy  in  the  Rosen wald  Collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Library  of  Congress.'*^ 
Much  as  one  might  worry  about  the 
quality  of  much  of  the  poetry — 
Ahania’s  lament  has  some  evocative 
moments — the  Book  adds  appreciably 
to  one’s  sense  of  the  complex  richness 
of  Blake’s  status  as  a  man  and  artist. 
But  the  most  important  facsimile, 
and  the  most  important  work  in  Blake 
studies  in  the  year,  is  undoubtedly 
David  Erdman’s  edition  (assisted  by 
Donald  K.  Moore)  of  the  Rosetti 
manuscript  of  Blake’s  notebook.'*'* 
It  differs  from  Keynes’  1935  reproduc¬ 
tion  not  only  in  being  more  rigorously 
described  and  more  comprehensively 
annotated  but  in  presenting,  as  a 
result  of  infra-red  photography,  a 
facsimile  of  such  fine  quality  that 
parts  of  the  manuscript  hitherto 
scarcely  visible  are  clear.  Moreover, 
the  transcription  is  most  intelligently 
conceived,  providing  as  exact  as 
possible  a  typographic  version  of  the 
manuscript.  Given  the  scope  of  the 
undertaking,  the  publishers  have 
managed  to  keep  the  cost  low,  low 
enough  in  fact  for  the  facsimile  to  be 
within  the  pocket  of  most  readers. 
The  last  of  the  facsimiles  published 
in  the  year  is  not  of  any  part  of 
Blake’s  work — unless  one  regards 
his  life  as  he  believed  one  ought  to 
regard  Jesus’s — but  of  the  first 
volume  of  Alexander  Gilchrist’s 

The  Book  of  Ahania,  by  William  Blake, 
Trianon  Press.  Unnumbered  pages.  32  copies 
at  £85,  750  copies  at  £32.00. 

The  Notebook  of  William  Blake,  ed. 
David  V.  Erdman  and  Donald  K.  Moore. 
Oxford  University  Press,  pp.  xv-)-345. 
£16.00. 
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biography/^  the  second  volume  being 
devoted  to  a  selection  of  the  work. 
With  Todd’s  Everyman  edition  out 
of  print  for  some  time,  it  is  good  to 
have  the  reprint,  especially  since 
Gilchrist,  poised  mid-way  between 
the  early  dismissal  of  Blake’s  genius 
as  mad  and  the  unquestioning  accept¬ 
ance  of  that  genius  by  later  writers, 
often  seems  more  sensitively  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  problems  of  Blake’s 
character  and  writings  than  Mona 
Wilson.  It  would,  however,  have 
been  better  if  the  publishers  could 
have  been  persuaded  to  edit  the  work 
in  much  the  same  way  that  Keynes 
edited  Mona  Wilson’s  Life  several 
years  ago.  The  introduction  by 
W.  A.  G.  Doyle-Davidson  is  weak. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  ELN 
bibliography  for  the  Romantics, 
there  are  two  further  bibliographies, 
one  by  Gregory  Candela,  Marta 
Field  and  Foster  Foreman :  ‘A  Check¬ 
list  of  Recent  Blake  Scholarship’ 
(BN);  and  the  other  by  James  B. 
Ferguson,  Frank  M.  Parisi  and 
Michael  Phillips;  T972-3:  A 
Bibliography  of  Blake  Scholarship  in 
the  United  Kingdom’  (BN).  As  usual 
there  is  much  for  the  bibliographies 
to  cover,  but  as  usual  there  is  not 
much  of  significance.  Blake  invites 
from  the  modern  reader  political  and 
mechanistic  readings  of  the  worst 
sort  and  G.  R.  Sabri-Tabrizi  seems 
to  have  fallen  foul  of  both  dangers. 
In  The  ‘‘Heaven’  and  ‘Heir  of  William 
Blakef^  he  turns  Blake  into  a  proto- 
Marxist  who  wrote  his  Marriage  as 
an  attack  on  Swedenborg’s  social 
outlook,  indefensibly  pressed  into  the 
service  of  Sabri-Tabrizi’s  argument 
as  capitalist.  Those  who  people 

Life  of  William  Blake,  by  Alexander 
Gilchrist,  Vol.  I,  introduction  by  W.  A.  G. 
Doyle-Davidson.  EP  Publishing,  pp.  xxi  + 
431.  £5.00. 

The  ‘‘HeaverC  and  ‘Hell’  of  William 
Blake,  by  G.  R.  Sabri-Tabrizi.  Lawrence 
and  Wishart.  pp.  xiii -1-348.  £4.75. 


Swedenborg’s  Heaven,  according  to 
Sabri-Tabrizi,  possess  material  wealth 
as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
inward  and  spiritual  grace,  whilst 
those  who  belong  to  Hell  have  to 
‘depend  on  their  own  work  and 
energy’.  The  latter  ‘work  in  mines 
and  do  manual  work,  or  ...  do  not 
possess  the  glory  and  the  wealth  of 
Angels’.  From  this  crude  foundation 
are  perpetrated  some  of  the  most 
outrageous  readings  I  have  seen  for 
some  time. 

More  intelligent  is  David  Wagen- 
knecht’s  Blake’s  Night:  William  Blake 
and  the  Idea  of  Pastoral,'^'’  but  it  too 
rests  on  shaky  foundations.  Very 
much,  it  seems,  the  result  of  hunting 
for  a  thesis  and  then  applying  it  to 
the  poet,  it  assumes  that  Blake  saw 
himself  as  in  the  English  epic  tradi¬ 
tion,  that  he  may  be  considered  ‘in 
terms  of  the  Virgilian  idea  of  a  poetic 
career’  by  which  a  poet  learns  ‘his 
craft  writing  pastorals  .  .  .  before 
moving  on  to  higher  song’.  The  level 
of  critical  discussion  which  these 
assumptions  yield  is  low,  although 
one  or  two  ideas  do  emerge  which 
would  have  been  worth  pursuing. 
Two  collections  of  essays  on  Blake 
are,  however,  more  stimulating 
Stuart  Curran  and  Joseph  A.  Witt- 
reich  are  responsible  for  Blake’s 
Sublime  Allegory:  Essays  on  the  Eour 
Zoas,  Milton,  Jerusalem‘S^  and  Mor¬ 
ton  D.  Paley  and  Michael  Phillips 
edit  William  Blake,  Essays  in  Honour 
of  Sir  Geoffrey  Keynesf^  Both  collec¬ 
tions  contain  an  article  which  ought 
to  have,  but  does  not,  set  the  tone 

Blake’s  Night:  William  Blake  and  the 
Idea  of  Pastoral,  by  David  Wagenknecht. 
Harvard  University  Press,  pp.  321.  £6.00. 

Blake’s  Sublime  Allegory:  Essays  on  the 
Four  Zoas,  Milton,  Jerusalem,  ed.  Stuart 
Curran  and  Joseph  A.  Wittreich.  University 
of  Wisconsin  Press,  pp.  384.  $17.50. 

William  Blake,  Essays  in  Honour  of  Sir 
Geoffrey  Keynes,  ed.  Morton  D.  Paley  and 
Michael  Phillips,  Oxford  University  Press, 
pp.  xv  +  390.  £10-50. 
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generally.  In  the  first  Jerome  J. 
McGann  argues  against  the  system¬ 
atic  and  analytic  approach  to  Blake, 
unfortunately  suggesting  in  doing  so 
that  Blake’s  ‘metaphysic’  (Lawrence’s 
term  is  much  better  than  ‘system’) 
does  not  matter  very  much.  In  the 
second  collection  F.  R.  Leavis  faces 
the  problem  more  sensitively,  sketch¬ 
ing  in  incisively  the  difficulty  which 
beset  Blake  in  on  the  one  hand  insist¬ 
ing  ‘on  a  human  creativity  that  means 
human  responsibility’  and  on  the 
other  postulating  a  reAos'.  Leavis  is 
under  no  illusions  about  the  uneven 
achievement  of  the  prophetic  writ¬ 
ings,  but  he  rightly  insists  on  the 
value  of  the  essential  humanity  of 
their  vision.  But  whilst  Leavis’s 
essay,  carefully  defining  Blake’s  value 
against  Eliot’s  views,  is  the  most 
important  critical  work  on  Blake  to 
appear  in  1973 — in  fact  it  was 
delivered  as  a  lecture  in  1971  and 
subsequently  printed  in  The  Human 
World — it  does  leave  one,  as  Leavis 
himself  seems  to  realize,  wanting  to 
see  more  substantiation  from  the 
poetry.  It  is  best  supplemented  by 
earlier  passages  on  Blake,  such  as 
those  in  The  Common  Pursuit. 

The  remaining  essays  of  the  two 
volumes  are  of  very  mixed  quality. 
In  Curran  and  Wittreich  the  most 
interesting  are  by  Ronald  L.  Grimes, 
who  attempts  to  elucidate  time  and 
space  in  the  major  prophecies  by 
examining  the  reasons  why  the 
Blakean  eschatology  is  ‘neither 
wholly  prophetic  nor  wholly  apoca¬ 
lyptic’  ;  and  Jean  Hagstrum,  who 
examines  the  story  of  Luvah  and  Vala 
for  its  ‘insights  into  revolutionary 
love  and  love  as  a  restorer’  with  a 
warm  sense  of  the  ‘range  and  reson¬ 
ance’  of  Blake’s  verse.  W.  J.  T. 
Mitchell’s  paper  is  also  worth 
mentioning.  He  argues  that  the 
images  in  Milton  are  exploratory, 
‘existing  in  an  evolving,  unfolding 


drama’  rather  than  in  reference  ‘to 
a  stable  system  of  fixed  meanings’; 
and  he  conceives  of  the  structure  as 
that  of  ‘a  radical  comedy’  in  an 
attempt  to  show  that  Milton  does  not 
constitute  a  turning  away  from 
Blake’s  earlier  religious  and  political 
radicalism  but  a  strengthening  of  it. 
Morton  D.  Paley  investigates  the 
ambiguity  which  Coleridge  noticed 
in  the  garment  as  a  symbol  of  the 
body,  ‘associated  with  human  identity 
yet  .  . .  not  itself  human’ ;  and  Irene 
Taylor  tries  to  demonstrate  that 
Blake’s  analysis  of  Milton’s  attitudes 
in  the  Comus  illustrations  inspired 
his  ‘personal  confrontation  with  the 
older  poet  in  Milton’. 

The  range  of  subjects  in  Paley  and 
Phillips  is  wider.  Leavis  remarks 
that  one  ‘doesn’t  expect  a  critic  who 
is  qualified  for  intelligent  discussion 
of  the  engravings  and  paintings  to  be 
very  helpfully  articulate  about  the 
poetry — the  reverse  of  which  proposi¬ 
tion  is  equally  true’  and  adds  that 
‘Blake’s  genius  .  .  .  favours  adequate 
discussion  very  much  more  in  terms 
of  the  poetry  than  in  terms  of  line, 
colour  and  visual  design’.  Ironically, 
his  views  seem  to  be  justified  by 
several  papers  in  the  collection.  After 
the  near  obsessive  scholarship  of 
more  than  one  of  these  contributions 
one  warms  to  the  quite  unportent- 
ously  interesting  piece  by  Martin 
Butlin  on  Cornelius  Varley’s  ‘Graphic 
Telescope’.  Amongst  the  remaining 
papers  there  are  characteristic  offer¬ 
ings  by  Josephine  Miles  and  G. 
Wilson  Knight  (assisted  by  John 
Cowper  Powys),  but  by  far  the  best 
is  John  Beer’s.  He  manages  to  assert 
the  connections  between,  whilst  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  peculiar  strengths  of, 
Blake,  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth, 
particularly  in  a  discussion  of  ‘the 
remarkable  and  central  potency  which 
seems  to  have  been  exercised  by 
Egyptian  mythology  at  this  time’. 
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On  the  whole  there  is  nothing  of 
comparable  interest  in  the  periodicals. 
In  the  TLS  John  E.  Grant  and  G. 
Ingli  James  report  on  illustrations  in 
private  hands,  the  former  on  a 
complete  hand-coloured  set  of  proofs 
of  the  Job  illustrations  and  the  latter 
on  Virgil  woodcuts,  coloured,  and 
perhaps  by  John  Linnell.  Hazard 
Adams  (NLH)  and  W.  H.  Stevenson 
(TSLL)  both  treat  of  symbolism 
generally  in  the  works,  but  on  balance 
McGann’s  essay  is  better.  Apart  from 
Vincent  Buckley’s  examination  of  the 
later  lyrics  {Quadrant),  the  remaining 
pieces  of  any  interest  are  concerned, 
predictably,  with  the  prophetic 
writings;  David  Erdman  {BS)  and 
Thomas  W.  Herzing  {BS)  both  write 
on  Milton  and  Jane  E.  Peterson  {PQ) 
tackles  The  Vision  of  the  Daughters  of 
Albion. 

3.  PROSE 

Laurence  Sterne’s  The  Sermons  of 
Mr.  Yorick^°  has  been  edited  for 
Carcanet  Press  by  Marjorie  David, 
who  prefaces  the  book  with  a  useful 
description  of  Sterne  in  the  role  of 
clergyman  and  sermonizer.  As  Sterne 
himself  says,  here  are  few  new 
thoughts,  but  such  as  they  are  pro¬ 
ceed  ‘more  from  the  heart  than  the 
head’  in  suitable  Yorick-like  phrase¬ 
ology.  Indeed,  the  editor  has  chosen 
this  sample  from  Sterne’s  Sermons 
with  the  intention  that  it  should  reveal 
associations  with  the  fictional  writing 
in  both  style  and  content.  This  it 
does,  as  well  as  providing  in  short 
compass  an  entertaining  selection  of 
Shandean  prose-versions  of  Biblical 
story.  Sterne’s  Sermons  are  distinct¬ 
ive  in  the  way  he  uses  dramatic  and 
pictorial  devices  to  give  his  texts  new 
and,  perhaps  for  his  time,  uncom¬ 
fortably  unorthodox  interpretations. 

The  Sermons  of  Mr.  Yorick,  by  Laurence 
Sterne,  ed.  Marjorie  David.  Carcenet  Press, 
pp.  111.  £2'00,  paperback  75p. 


The  Yale  Edition  of  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole’s  Correspondence  continues  to 
appear,  with  volumes  numbered 
thirty-five  and  thirty-six, edited  by 
W.  S.  Lewis.  In  volume  thirty-five 
correspondence  with  Chute  and 
Bentley  is  of  interest,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  development  of 
Strawberry  Hill  itself.  Volume  thirty- 
six  is  confined  to  family  letters.  Yale 
has  also  produced  the  Selected  Letters 
of  Horace  Walpole  edited  by  Lewis, 
presumably  for  those  who  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  stamina  to 
read  the  complete  ‘Works’.  The 
fortieth  anniversary  of  the  start  of  the 
Yale  edition  was  celebrated  by  an 
exhibition  of  objects  mentioned  in  the 
letters,  staged  in  The  Beinecke  Rare 
Book  and  Manuscript  Library.  A 
catalogue  of  the  exhibition  is  avail¬ 
able,  edited  by  W.  S.  Lewis, illus¬ 
trating  and  describing  each  object 
and  giving  the  relevant  references  to 
the  Correspondence.  The  objects  vary 
a  lot  in  interest,  but  Lewis’s  descrip¬ 
tions  are,  without  exception,  discreetly 
helpful. 

The  prose  section  of  The  Oxford 
Anthology  of  English  Literature:  The 
Restoration  and  the  Eighteenth  Cent- 
ury,^^  edited  by  Martin  Price,  like  all 
anthologies  has  to  be  partial  and  each 
reader  will  note  some  work  of  import 
that  is  unrepresented.  The  novel  (for 
reasons  of  length)  is  intentionally 
omitted  except,  for  instance,  where 
parts  of  Defoe’s  Moll  Elanders  are 
essential  to  the  ‘Urban  Scene’  section, 

Horace  Walpole’s  Correspondence,  ed. 
W.  S.  Lewis.  Oxford  University  Press.  Vol. 
35,  pp.  649.  Vol.  36,  pp.  336.  £10-00  each. 

Selected  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  ed. 
W.  S.  Lewis,  Yale  University  Press,  pp.  xix-f 
304.  £5-50,  paperback  £1-75. 

A  Guide  to  the  Life  of  Horace  Walpole 
(1717—1797),  Fourth  Earl  of  Orford,  as 
Illustrated  by  an  Exhibition  Based  on  the 
Yale  Edition  of  His  Correspondence,  ed. 
W.  S.  Lewis.  Yale  University  Press,  pp. 
xiii  +  [110].  £4  00,  paperback  £1-65. 
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and  parts  of  Sterne’s  Sentimental 
Journey,  for  the  ‘Sense  and  Sensi¬ 
bility’  section.  Given  this  criterion, 
however,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the 
works  of  Ann  Radcliffe  and  Henry 
MacKenzie  are  not  exploited  in  those 
parts  dealing  with  ‘The  Garden  and 
the  Wild’,  and  ‘Sense  and  Sensibility’. 
Illustrations  from  The  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho,  or  The  Man  of  Feeling 
would  more  aptly  present  the  literary 
implications  of  these  preoccupations 
than  the  interesting  but  more 
allusive  than  immediate,  references 
to  Gibbon  or  the  poetry  of  Burns,  for 
example.  Indeed,  poetry  tends  to 
dominate,  with  biographical  and 
periodical  writing  coming  second, 
while  fictional  writing  is  largely 
excluded.  Despite  the  fact  that  novels 
suffer  from  dissection  in  anthology 
form,  their  almost  complete  absence 
distorts  the  picture  of  eighteenth- 
century  literature,  when  their  contri¬ 
bution  towards  the  several  themes 
could  have  been  fruitful.  Swift  is 
well  represented  in  the  earlier  sec¬ 
tions,  Defoe  hardly  at  all,  and  the 
periodical  writing  of  the  century  is 
badly  neglected,  Addison  and  Steele 
contributing  some  ‘scene-setting’ 
pieces  only.  To  compensate  for  this 
slight  to  Addison  and  Steele  there  is  a 
representative  selection  of  one  hund¬ 
red  and  thirty  full  papers  from  The 
Tatler,  The  Spectator  and  The  Guard¬ 
ian,  edited  by  Daniel  McDonald.^"* 
Although  the  introduction  lacks  con¬ 
viction,  the  annotations  and  the 
prefatory  chronological  table  of  con¬ 
temporary  history  and  literature 
ought  to  be  useful  for  the  under¬ 
graduate. 

Swift  is  the  subject  of  a  series  of 
essays  from  C.  J.  Rawson,  Gulliver 

Selected  Essays  from  ‘The  Tatler',  ‘The 
Spectator',  and  ‘The  Guardian',  by  Joseph 
Addison  and  Richard  Steele,  ed.  Daniel 
McDonald.  Bobbs-Merrill.  pp.  xxx  +  667. 
$12,  paperback  $3-75. 


and  the  Gentle  Reader The  essays, 
most  of  which  have  appeared  in 
slightly  different  form  as  articles,  are 
unified  largely  through  Rawson’s 
interest  in  Swift  the  rhetorician  and  a 
growing  awareness  of  Swift’s  con¬ 
tribution  towards  a  violent  question¬ 
ing  of  the  closed  system  of  nature’s 
laws.  Typically,  Professor  Rawson 
extends  his  range  to  bring  out 
comparisons  and  contrasts  between 
his  author  and  twentieth-century 
writers  such  as  Norman  Mailer, 
Andre  Breton,  and  W.  B.  Yeats.  It  is 
essentially  a  personal  view  of  Swift 
that  serves  to  increase  the  reader’s 
awareness  of  the  complexity  of  his 
vision  of  man,  which,  like  that  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  is  a  ‘vision  of  the 
psychologically  rooted  restlessness  of 
human  nature’.  This  psychological 
restlessness  is  fundamental  to  Swift’s 
rhetoric  which  mocks,  parodies,  and 
attacks  while  yet  maintaining  a  form 
of  intimacy  with  the  object  of  his 
ironies.  Both  Mailer,  and  Swift, 
notes  Rawson,  reach  out  to  ‘a  stark 
antithetical  counterpart’,  and  Swift 
certainly  with  the  other  hand  brushed 
aside  its  possibility.  David  Ward’s 
Jonathan  Swift:  An  Introductory 
Essay^'^  is  dedicated  to  Claude  Raw- 
son,  and  like  Rawson’s  work  stresses 
that  Swift’s  inner  uncertainty  is 
reflected  in  the  polarization  of  atti¬ 
tudes  in  his  work  (largely  through 
personae).  But  whereas  Rawson  is 
interested  in  the  ‘unofficial’  energies 
which  are,  he  claims,  increasingly  a 
part  of  Swift’s  satire.  Ward’s  empha¬ 
sis  is  firmly  upon  the  morally  thera¬ 
peutic  complexity  which  is  entailed  in 
the  polarizations.  Although  Ward 
explicitly  dissociates  himself  from 
Kathleen  Williams’  orthodox  view  of 
Swift,  he  is  as  close  to  that  view  as  he 

Gulliver  and  the  Gentle  Reader:  Studies 
in  Swift  and  Our  Time,  by  C.  J.  Rawson. 
Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  x+190. 
£3-50. 
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is  to  Rawson’s.  Poised  thus  between 
the  received  and  an  emerging  opinion, 
Ward’s  book  ought  for  the  most  part 
to  serve  as  a  very  useful  introduction 
to  both  Swift  and  Swift  criticism. 

At  the  centre  of  Ward’s  disagree¬ 
ment  with  Kathleen  Williams  is  the 
vexed  problem  of  the  status  of  Swift’s 
letters  as  evidence  of  his  beliefs. 
Craig  Hawkins  Ulman’s  Satire  and 
the  Correspondence  of  Swiftf^  an 
undergraduate  prize  essay,  is  a 
contribution  to  the  notion  that  Swift 
was  as  much  concerned  to  use  the 
persona  in  the  letters  as  in  his 
imaginative  works;  but,  like  other 
such  studies  (Oliver  Ferguson’s,  for 
example),  it  is  in  danger  of  asserting 
technique  at  the  expense  of  person¬ 
ality.  Current  attitudes  towards 
Swift’s  T’  are  reviewed  in  a  good 
essay  by  Robert  C.  Elliott  fYK).  He 
is  particularly  concerned  with  the 
recent  abandonment  of  the  concept 
of  the  persona  by  some  critics  (not¬ 
ably  Ehrenpreis)  and  the  emergence 
of  ‘the  new  romantic  Swift’  who  is 
inextricably  involved  in  the  evils  and 
misvalues  that  he  attacks.  Elliott 
objects  that  there  is  a  clear  distance 
between  Swift  and,  for  example,  the 
Bedlamite  narrator  and  moves  to¬ 
wards  a  deft  synthesis  of  the  more 
acceptable  aspects  of  the  differing 
critical  attitudes.  He  rejects  too  tidy 
an  approach,  so  as  to  preserve  a 
properly  fluid  relationship  between 
Swift,  the  first-person  speaker  and 
the  reader. 

‘The  new  romantic  Swift’  is  the 
subject  of  a  chapter  in  Cary  Nelson’s 
The  Incarnate  Word.^’’  Like  Ward, 
Nelson  argues  that  in  A  Tale  of  a  Tub 
Swift  forces  upon  the  reader  an 
‘intimate  knowledge  of  [his]  own 

Satire  and  the  Correspondence  of  Swift, 
by  Craig  Hawkins  Ulman.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  pp.  53.  $3. 

The  Incarnate  Word,  by  Cary  Nelson. 
Illinois  University  Press,  pp.  x-|-286-t-28 
plates.  £4-70. 


mortality’,  but  whereas  Ward’s  sense 
of  the  reader’s  involvement  is  based 
sensitively  upon  the  difficulties  posed 
in  polarized  attitudes.  Nelson’s  is 
affective  (despite  his  concern  with 
formal  archetype).  Indeed  Nelson’s 
conception  of  the  containing  form 
of  A  Tale  is  itself  affective:  it  is  ‘a 
total  gastro-intestinal  system,  a  digest¬ 
ive  tract  in  which  the  intestines  empty 
into  the  mouth’.  By  the  end  of  his 
study  Nelson  has  been  so  moved  by 
his  own  and  Swift’s  rhetoric  that 
critical  poise  is  completely  absent :  ‘it 
becomes  impossible  to  remember  a 
single  unpolluted  moment  for  either 
the  self  or  the  world’.  John  N.  Morris 
fYR)  is  similarly  guilty  of  over- 
subjective  argument  from  response, 
but  in  his  case  it  is  not  dark  energies 
but  the  cold  light  of  reason  that  is 
pleaded.  ‘Mistrustful  of  the  emotions’, 
he  puts  in  a  word  for  the  Houy- 
hnhnms. 

In  a  note  on  ‘Boccalini  and  Swift’ 
William  Henry  Irving  {ECS)  reveals 
an  influence  on  The  Battle  of  the 
Books  from  one  who  was  the  accepted 
fore-runner  of  many  wars  on  Par¬ 
nassus.  Hermann  J.  Real  also  dis¬ 
cusses  The  Battle  {PQ)  with  reference 
to  the  goddess  Criticism,  who  is  seen 
as  essentially  the  physical  embodiment 
of  the  splenetic  temperament  and 
intellectual  as  well  as  moral  decay. 

James  Sutherland  has  produced 
Daniel  Defoe:  A  Critical  Study^^ 
which  has  not  yet  been  seen  by  this 
reviewer.  Pat  Rogers  (PQ)  continues 
to  contribute  to  Defoe  scholarship 
with  an  article  on  Defoe’s  debt  to 
Camden  in  his  Tour  Through  the 
Whole  Island  of  Great  Britain.  William 
Payne’s  article  (PQ)  on  Defoe  as 
pamphleteer,  points  out  that  he  was 
in  the  forefront  of  the  well  known, 
even  notorious,  journalists  and  pam- 

Daniel  Defoe:  A  Critical  Study,  by 
James  Sutherland.  Harvard  University 
Press,  pp.  268.  £4-25. 
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phleteers  of  his  day,  especially  after 
1701  and  the  publication  of  The  True- 
Born  Englishman.  This  means  that 
he  was  vulnerable  to  attack  or  men¬ 
tion  by  other  writers,  and  a  mere 
fraction  of  those  works  which  men¬ 
tion  him  or  his  work  are  ennumer- 
ated  by  Payne. 

In  a  review  of  G.  A.  Starr’s  Defoe 
and  Casuistry,  Maximillian  Novak 
(MLQ)  notes  Starr’s  propensity  to 
‘explicate  the  explicit’.  While  reveal¬ 
ing  excellent  close  readings  of  the 
text,  Starr’s  work  is  regarded  by 
Novak  as  ‘an  overall  failure’.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  Defoe  scholarship  benefits 
from  both  writers,  not  least  from 
their  opinion  of  one  another. 

There  has  been  a  wealth  of  John¬ 
son  scholarship  in  1973  with  import¬ 
ant  contributions  from  John  Wain 
and  J.  D.  Fleeman  particularly. 
Fleeman’s  edition  of  the  Early  Bio¬ 
graphical  Writings  of  Dr.  Johnson^^ 
aims  to  make  available  to  scholars 
material  which  has  hitherto  been 
difficult  to  find.  Along  with  the 
famous  ‘Account  of  the  Life  of  Mr. 
Richard  Savage’,  Johnson  produced 
several  biographical  essays  from 
1738  to  1784,  some  of  which  are,  of 
course,  hack  work,  but  reveal  ‘the 
qualities  of  mind  and  style  for  which 
he  later  became  famous’.  Textually, 
the  volume  is  of  interest  since  it 
reproduces  photographically  the  earl¬ 
iest  versions  of  the  lives,  often  from 
The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  the  life 
of  whose  editor,  Edward  Cave,  John¬ 
son’s  personal  friend  and  employer, 
is  here  included  in  its  revised  version, 
published  in  the  Biographia  Britan- 
nica  in  1784.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  the  biographies  is  an  early 
life  of  the  Earl  of  Roscommon — 
more  interesting  than  the  version 
which  appears  in  the  Lives  of  the 

Early  Biographical  Writings  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  ed.  J.  D.  Fleeman.  Gregg  Inter¬ 
national.  pp.  540.  £7-50. 


Poets  and  is  derived  from  it.  The 
photographic  reproduction  of  the 
texts  suffers  at  times  from  lack  of 
clarity  (‘The  Life  of  Admiral  Drake’ 
is  particularly  difficult  to  read  in  this 
form),  but  the  editor  thoughtfully 
provides  transcriptions  of  the  worst 
passages  in  an  appendix. 

The  Routledge  Critics  Series  now 
has  John  Wain’s  edition  of  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  Johnson’s  criticism  to  its 
credit.  Johnson  as  Critic^°  presents 
the  man  as  well  as  the  critic:  Wain’s 
introduction  aims  to  re-assess  John¬ 
son’s  criticism  in  the  light  of  the 
personality  who  above  all  things  was 
‘all  for  life’.  The  criticism  selected 
gives  a  fairly  broad  view  of  John¬ 
son’s  interests.  It  includes  specimens 
on  Milton  and  Shakespeare  from  the 
Rambler,  the  Preface  to  Shakespeare 
1765,  and  selectons  from  The  Lives 
of  the  Poets.  Wain  also  chooses  to 
include  specimens  from  the  Diction¬ 
ary  to  illustrate  Johnson’s  approach 
to  the  terminology  of  criticism; 
indeed  for  the  editor,  the  Dictionary 
is  ‘much  the  best  aid  to  a  complete 
understanding  of  his  work’. 

Johnson’s  narrative  method  is  also 
given  attention  by  Leopold  Dam- 
rosch  {ELH).  The  procedure  is 
broken  down  into  an  exposure  of  a 
moral  commonplace,  which  is  then 
re-assembled  in  a  more  positive 
manner  to  be  amplified  by  the 
rhetorician.  There  is  in  The  Rambler 
particularly,  an  attempt  at  analysis 
without  an  advancement  of  the 
argument.  Damrosch  is  also  the 
author  of  a  longer  study,  Samuel 
Johnson  and  the  Tragic  Sense,^^  in 
which  he  attempts  to  assess  John¬ 
son’s  responsiveness  to  tragedy  in  the 
context  of  his  century.  First  he  shows 

Johnson  as  Critic,  ed.  John  Wain. 
Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  472.  £6-95. 

Samuel  Johnson  and  the  Tragic  Sense, 
by  Leopold  Damrosch,  Jr.  Princeton 
University  Press,  pp.  xii-|-267.  $9-50. 
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that  although  eighteenth-century 
tragedy  was  undeniably  weak,  intelli¬ 
gent  people  were  still  capable  of 
sensitivity  to  earlier  tragedies. 
Because  the  critic  writing  of  tragedy 
was  faced — if  sensitive  to  tragedy — 
with  a  disparity  between  his  own 
response  and  both  the  received  critical 
terminology  and  tenets  and  the  age’s 
‘prevailing  urge  to  establish  order 
and  harmony’,  Damrosch  finds  him¬ 
self  dealing  with  for  the  most  part 
implicit  tragic  sense.  John  Hughes’ 
account  of  Othello  is  unambiguously 
responsive,  but  it  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  Against  this 
background  Damrosch  finds  John¬ 
son  eccentric  rather  than  representa¬ 
tive  of  his  age.  Johnson  is  richly 
‘receptive  to  the  tragic  but  not  to 
tragedy’,  his  refusal  to  give  way  to  the 
tragedy  he  perceived  in  life  in¬ 
capacitating  his  response  to  it  in  the 
drama.  Damrosch’s  study  is  very 
mixed  in  quality.  The  opening  chap¬ 
ters  dealing  with  the  century  gener¬ 
ally  are  much  better  than  his  account 
of  Johnson’s  work.  His  discussion 
of  the  criticism  particularly  rests 
upon  rather  limiting  assumptions 
about  the  nature  of  art  and  its  relation¬ 
ship  with  life. 

Johnson  the  lexicographer  features 
in  Arthur  Sherbo’s  latest  article 
{ECS),  which  traces  the  influence  of 
Johnson’s  work  in  conjunction  with 
Steevens  on  revising  the  Shakespeare 
in  1773  along  the  lines  of  similar 
revisions  in  the  Dictionary. 

R.  D.  Stock,  in  a  book  which  has 
not  yet  been  seen  by  this  reviewer, 
has  taken  as  his  study  Samuel 
Johnson  and  Neoclassical  Dramatic 
Theory, while  Carey  McIntosh  looks 


Samuel  Johnson  and  Neoclassical  Dram¬ 
atic  Theory:  The  Intellectual  Context  of  the 
'Preface  to  Shakespeare' ,  by  R.  D.  Stock. 
University  of  Nebraska  Press,  pp.  226. 
S8-50. 


at  Johnson’s  fictional  biographies,®^ 
particularly  those  appearing  as  peri¬ 
odical  writings  in  The  Idler  and 
Rambler.  McIntosh  has  much  to  say 
of  interest  that  relates  to  Johnson’s 
attitude  towards  the  ‘lies’  of  fiction 
and  mimesis,  but  the  book  suffers 
from  problems  of  organization.  Its 
major  thesis  is  that  Johnson  was 
preoccupied  with  the  possibility  (for 
those  who  were  comfortably  circum¬ 
stanced)  to  make  the  ‘choice  of  life’, 
in  applying  themselves  to  the  best  use 
of  whatever  this  world  offers  them. 
The  book  develops  towards  a  study 
of  Johnson’s  one  attempt  at  a  lengthy 
fictional  work.  Rasselas  is  observed 
as  a  work  of  the  Enlightenment, 
recommending  ‘disinterestedness, 
commitment  to  the  secular  river  of 
life,  a  tireless  interest  in  travel  and 
talk,  and  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
surveys  of  mankind’.  Accepting  that 
the  ‘choice  of  eternity’  is  already 
made,  Johnson’s  characters  continue 
to  make  the  ‘choice  of  life’  at  the  end 
of  the  tale.  Rasselas  is  also  the  subject 
of  two  of  the  seven  essays  on  John¬ 
son  contained  in  Mary  Lascelles 
Notions  and  Facts.^^  All  the  essays 
have  appeared  in  print  before. 

From  Johnson  it  is  a  short  distance 
to  Boswell.  The  relationship  between 
Boswell  and  the  other  self-appointed 
biographer  of  the  great  man,  Hester 
Thrale,  is  the  subject  of  Mary  Hyde’s 
The  Impossible  Friendship,^^  It  charts 
the  relationship  from  Boswell’s  im¬ 
pulsive  leap  into  Mrs.  Thrale’s  coach 
in  Johnson’s  Court,  through  their 
‘generous’  rivalry  for  Johnson’s  com¬ 
pany,  their  estrangement  after  her 
desertion  of  a  sick  Dr  Johnson  and 
the  revelation  of  her  marriage  to 

The  Choice  of  Life:  Samuel  Johnson  and 
the  World  of  Fiction,  by  Carey  McIntosh. 
Yale  University  Press,  pp.  xiv-|-229.  £3-95. 

The  Impossible  Friendship:  Boswell  and 
Mrs.  Thrale,  by  Mary  Hyde.  Chatto  & 
Windus.  pp.  xvi+188.  £3-00. 
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Piozzi,  to  their  enmity  after  Johnson’s 
death.  Mrs  Hyde  works  extensively 
from  unpublished  material,  handling 
a  complex  of  interlocking  documents 
with  scholarly  assurance;  and  in  so 
doing  she  casts  fresh  light  not  only 
on  Boswell  and  Mrs  Thrale  but  on 
Johnson  himself,  particularly  on  his 
need  of  friends.  Archon  Books  have 
produced  Anthony  E.  Brown’s 
bibliography  of  Boswellian  Studies 
in  1972,®^  a  revised  and  expanded 
edition  of  the  first  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1964.  This  is  a  full  and  up  to 
date  bibliographical  description  of 
books  by  and  pertaining  to  the  work 
of  James  Bosw'ell.  Finally,  two  more 
volumes  of  The  Journals  and  Letters 
of  Fanny  Burney  have  appeared:®^ 
Volume  III  covers  the  period  at  Great 
Bookham,  1793-97  and  Volume  IV 
the  period  at  West  Humble,  1797- 
1801.  Both  periods  are  characterized 
by  cheerful  domesticity. 

4.  DRAMA 

Two  useful  source  works  ought  to 
form  the  basis  of  much  future  re¬ 
search.  The  Society  for  Theatre 
Research  and  Scolar  Press  have  co¬ 
operated  to  produce  a  facsimile  of 
Tate  Wilkinson’s  The  Wandering 
Patentee  supplemented  by  a  very 
comprehensive  index  (correcting 
Wilkinson  where  necessary)  by  C. 
Beecher  Hogan.®'^  And  the  first  two 

Boswellian  Studies:  A  Bibliography,  by 
Anthony  E.  Brown.  Archon  Books,  1972. 
pp.  xii+134.  £6-50.  Received  too  late  for 
inclusion  in  the  1972  notices. 

The  Journals  and  Letters  of  Fanny 
Burney  (Madame  D’ Arblay),  Vol.  Ill,  ed. 
Joyce  Hemlow  with  P.  Boultilier  and  A. 
Douglas,  Vol.  IV,  ed.  Joyce  Hemlow. 
Oxford  University  Press,  pp.  viii -1-368 + 
3  plates  and  viii-|-582-|-3  plates.  £5-00  and 
£7-00  respectively. 

The  Wandering  Patentee:  or,  A  History 
of  the  Yorkshire  Theatres,  from  1 770  to  the 
Present  Time,  by  Tate  Wilkinson.  4  vols.  in  2, 
Scolar  Press,  pp.  536,  £7-50.  Index  by  C. 
Beecher  Hogan.  Scolar  Press,  pp.  62,  £100. 


of  a  projected  twelve  volumes  have 
appeared  of  A  Biographical  Dictionary 
of  Actors,  Actresses,  Musicians, 
Dancers,  and  Other  Stage  Personnel 
in  London,  1660-1800J^  These  vol¬ 
umes,  based  on  The  London  Stage, 
take  the  dictionary  from  ‘Abaco’  to 
‘Byzard’.  For  the  uninitiated  there  is 
Cecil  Price’s  survey  of  the  theatre,  its 
acting,  costume,  audience,  reper¬ 
toire  and  playhouses  between  1741 
and  1779.®®  Introductory  as  it  is,  this 
volume  is  not  without  its  interest  for 
the  specialist.  Price  brings  many  years 
of  work  and  enthusiasm  to  its  writing. 

Amongst  more  specific  studies 
there  are  several  on  the  theatres. 
Kathleen  M.  Barker  deals  in  two 
separate  studies  with  the  Bristol 
Theatre  Royal,'^®  examining  a  wealth 
of  documentary  evidence  including 
important  account  books  and  prompt¬ 
books  to  cast  a  great  deal  of  light 
on  not  only  the  Bristol  theatre  but 
provincial  theatre  generally.  On 
London  theatres,  there  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  the  construction, 
rebuilding  and  alterations  at  Covent 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane  in  Richard 
Leacroft’s  The  Development  of  the 
English  PlayhouseJ^  Theatres  needed 
scenery  and  Sybil  Rosenfeld  con¬ 
tinues  her  investigations  of  scenery 
in  a  general  history  of  scene  design 

A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Actors, 
Actresses,  Musicians,  Dancers,  Managers, 
and  Other  Stage  Personnel  in  London,  1660- 
1800,  ed.  Philip  H.  Highfill,  Kalmin  Burnim 
and  Edward  Langhans,  Vols.  I  and  II. 
Southern  Illinois  University  Press,  pp.  480 
and  512.  $19-85  per  volume. 

Theatre  in  the  Age  of  Garrick,  by  Cecil 
Price.  Basil  Blackwell,  pp.  212. 

Bristol  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  ed. 
Patrick  McGrath.  David  and  Charles,  pp. 
224.  £3.75;  The  Theatre  Royal  Bristol, 
1766-1966,  by  Kathleen  M.  Barker.  Society 
for  Theatre  Research,  pp.  278-1-27  illustra¬ 
tions.  £5.00. 

The  Development  of  the  English  Play¬ 
house,  by  Richard  Leacroft.  Eyre  Methuen, 
pp.  354.  £12.00. 
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which  includes  a  chapter  on  Georgian 
scenes  and  scene  painters.’^ 

The  actors  are  not  forgotten: 
Richard  C.  Frushell  (TS)  examines 
‘Contemporary  Commentary  on  the 
Players’  Revolt  of  1743  and  the 
Licensing  Act  of  1737’;  and  Marcia 
Heinemann  (N&Q)  rediscovers  Eliza 
Haywood,  best  known  as  a  ‘prolific 
writer  of  scandal  and  romance’  and 
heroine  of  Book  II  of  The  Dunciad, 
but  also  an  actress  who  enjoyed  a 
‘modest  but  persistent  career’  at  the 
Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket, 
being  involved  in  Fielding’s  cam¬ 
paign  against  Walpole.  The  managers 
too  get  some  attention.  In  two  papers 
Paul  Sawyer  continues  to  build  up  our 
picture  of  Christopher  and  John  Rich, 
correcting  and  adding  to  the  DNB 
accounts  (RECTR)  and  investigating 
John  Rich’s  supposed  illiteracy  {TW}. 
The  playwrights  are  represented  in 
Philip  K.  Jason’s  consideration  of  the 
artistic  and  financial  problems  faced 
by  the  writers  of  the  afterpiece 
{RECTR). 

Garrick,  uomo  universale  of  eight¬ 
eenth-century  theatre,  is  broadly 
represented  by  several  studies.  J.  D. 
Hainsworth  treats  of  his  least  known 
role,  the  poet,  establishing  a  date  of 
1752  for  his  ‘Lines  to  George  Lyttle- 
ton’  (RES),  and  in  a  longer  essay 
gives  a  general  critical  account  of  the 
poetry.^^  Kalmin  A.  Burnim  devotes 
a  full  length  study  to  Garrick,  the 
director,  analysing  his  way  of  work¬ 
ing  and  five  productions.’'' 

No  account  of  the  year’s  work  on 
the  theatre  in  the  eighteenth  century 
would  be  complete  without  recording 

A  Short  History  of  Scene  Design  in  Great 
Britain,  by  Sybil  Rosenfeld.  Basil  Blackwell, 
pp.  214.  £3.25. 

Studies  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  II,  ed. 
R.  F.  Brissenden:  viz  footnote  15. 

David  Garrick;  Director,  by  Kalmin  A. 
Burnim.  Southern  Illinois  University  Press, 
pp.  234.  J2.65. 


the  usefulness  of  the  annual  RECTR 
bibliography. 

Rowe’s  The  Tragedy  of  Jane  Shore 
is  now  reprinted  in  facsimile  by  the 
Scolar  Press.’^  In  a  brief  introduction 
James  L.  Harner  examines  the  textual 
authority  of  the  first  and  second 
editions,  finding  that  although  the 
first  edition  was  set  rather  hastily 
‘there  are  fifteen  corrected  states  in 
the  first  edition  which  represent 
readings  not  embodied  in  the  text  of 
the  second  edition’.  The  copy  repro¬ 
duced  is  of  the  first  edition  containing 
all  formes  save  one  in  the  corrected 
state.  Cibber  too  benefits  by  two  new 
editions  of  work.  Maureen  Sullivan 
has  produced  an  old  spelling  edition 
of  Love’s  Last  Shift,  The  Careless 
Husband  and  The  Lady’s  Last  Stake.’’^ 
In  a  well-balanced  introduction  she 
deals  with  their  staging,  their  value 
as  plays  and  the  historical  significance 
of  sentimental  comedy  as  ‘an  attempt 
to  accommodate  the  middle-class 
ethic  to  the  stage’.  The  annotations 
are  discreetly  adequate.  The  Augustan 
Reprint  Society  is  responsible  for  a 
facsimile  of  the  1742  A  Letter  from 
Mr.  Cibber  to  Mr.  Pope  with  an 
introduction  by  Helen  Koon.”  R.  L. 
Hayley  (RES)  and  James  E.  Tierney 
(Explicator)  offer  notes  for  future 
editors.  Hayley  argues  that  in  The 
Refusal,  I,  i,  Cibber  hits  at  the 
implication  of  the  Scriblerians  in  the 
South  Sea  Bubble,  whilst  Tierney 
claims  fancifully  that  Lady  Easy’s 
steinkirk  in  The  Careless  Husband, 
V,  V,  recalls  the  humiliating  defeat 
of  the  British  at  Steenkirk  in  1692. 

”  The  Tragedy  of  Jane  Shore,  by  Nicholas 
Rowe,  ed.  James  L.  Hamer.  Scolar  Press, 
pp.  [x]+64.  £3.75,  paperback  £2.00. 

Colley  Cibber:  Three  Sentimental  Com¬ 
edies,  ed.  Maureen  Sullivan.  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  pp.  li-t-352.  £5.80. 

’’’’  A  Letter  from  Mr.  Cibber  to  Mr  Pope, 
with  an  introduction  by  Helen  Koon, 
Augustan  Reprint  Society  158.  University 
of  Cahfornia  Press,  pp.  66.  By  subscription. 
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Finally,  Alan  Roper  (ELH)  discusses 
language  and  action  in  Congreve, 
Vanbrugh  and  Cibber  to  prove  what 
must  be  obvious  to  all  but  the  least 
discerning,  that  Congreve’s  achieve¬ 
ment  surpasses  that  of  Cibber  and 
Vanbrugh. 

The  criticism  of  Gay  is  usefully 
served  by  Julie  T.  Klein’s  annotated 
checklist  of  criticism,^^  and  there  is  a 
new  edition  of  The  Beggar’s  Opera 
by  Peter  Lewis, superior  in  text  to 
Edgar  Roberts’  edition  but  omitting 
the  music  (and,  one  feels,  much  of  the 
enthusiasm)  contained  therein.  Pat 
Rogers  dates  Acis  and  Galatea  as 
circa  1718  {Musical  Times).  The  only 
noteworthy  critical  contribution  is  by 
Christine  Rees  {EIC)  who  examines 
the  relationship  between  pastoral  and 
real  nymphs  in  The  Beggar’s  Opera 
(see  above  under  Swift’s  verse). 

Fielding  is  served  only  by  the 
editors:  by  O.  M.  Brack  Jr.  et  al.  who 
produce  the  first  modern  edition  of 
Pasquin’’'^  and  by  L.  J.  Morrissey  who 
edits  The  Grub-Street  Opera.^°  I 
have  been  unable  to  see  a  copy  of 
Fasquin,  but  Morrissey’s  volume  is 
commendable,  especially  for  the 
introduction  which  is  largely  devoted 
to  the  evolution  of  the  play  from 
The  Welsh  Opera  through  The  Genu¬ 
ine  Grub-Street  Opera  and  to  an 
account  of  Fielding’s  pragmatic 
triumph  over  the  various  obstacles 
he  encountered.  The  edition  is 
rounded  olT  with  an  appendix  on  the 
music,  listing  the  songs  by  tune  title 
and  first  line  and  indicating  composer 
and  a  contemporary  source.  Scolar 
Press  publish  a  facsimile  of  The 
Tragedy  of  Tragedies;  or  the  Life  and 

The  Beggar’s  Opera,  ed.  Peter  Lewis. 
Oliver  &  Boyd.  pp.  [iv]  +  143.  95p. 

Pasquin,  ed.  O.  M.  Brack,  Jr.  William 
Kupersmith  and  Curt  A.  Zimansky.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa  Press,  pp.  62,  n.p. 

The  Grub-Street  Opera,  ed.  L.  J.  Morris¬ 
sey,  Oliver  &  Boyd.  pp.  133.  85p. 
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Death  of  Tom  Thumb  the  Great, with 
an  introduction  by  Anthony  J.  Hassall. 

There  is  nothing  of  major  interest 
on  Steele,  but  Shirley  S.  Kenny 
(BSM)  surveys  scholarship  since 
1932  and  attempts  a  rather  weak 
assessment  of  his  importance.  The 
Scriblerian  prints  an  unpublished 
letter  to  Robert  Knight,  alluding  to 
The  Conscious  Lovers.  Samuel  Foote 
receives  attention  in  a  special  number 
of  Theatre  Survey,  devoted  to  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Piety  in  Pattens  prepared  by 
Samuel  N.  Bogorad  and  Robert 
Gayle  Noyes.  An  introductory  chap¬ 
ter  looks  at  Foote’s  place  in  the 
revolt  against  the  sentimental. 

Richard  Helgerson  (SEE)  is  the 
only  person  to  involve  himself  with 
Goldsmith.  Helgerson  argues  that  in 
the  1760’s  Goldsmith  explored  the 
relative  values  of  the  worlds  of  village 
and  city  and  concludes  that  the  city 
had  more  to  offer.  He  is  particularly 
interested  in  The  Good-Natur’d  Man. 
Dr  Johnson  is  less  fortunate.  The 
Scolar  Press  has  issued  a  facsimile  of 
Johnson’s  Irene  edited  by  J.  D.  Flee- 
man,®2  but  the  play  gets,  and  deserves, 
little  critical  attention.  Leopold  Dam- 
rosch  deals  at  length  and  sensibly 
with  the  notion  that  the  tragic  sense 
was  lacking  in  the  century,  but  he 
can  find  no  defence  for  Irene,  pro¬ 
nouncing  it  essentially  un-tragic.®^ 

Finally,  there  is  Sheridan  and  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  work 
to  pass  into  print  in  the  year,  Cecil 
Price’s  very  comprehensive  edition 
of  The  Dramatic  Works  for  the 
Clarendon  Press. Sheridan’s  affected 

The  Tragedy  of  Tragedies:  or  the  Life 
and  Death  of  Tom  Thumb  the  Great,  ed. 
Anthony  J.  Hassall,  Scolar  Press,  pp.  [xi]  + 
61.  £2.50,  paperback  £1.50. 

Irene,  A  Tragedy,  ed.  J.  D.  Fleeman, 
Scholar  Press,  pp.  x  +  88.  £2.75.  paperback 
£1.50. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  ed.  Cecil  Price,  2  vols.  Oxford 
University  Press,  pp.  875.  £17.00. 
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diffidence  towards  his  texts  poses 
teasing  difficulties  for  the  editor,  but 
Cecil  Price  faces  these  difficulties 
with  intelligence  and  tact.  His  edition 
includes  not  only  the  expected  works 
but  plays  never  performed,  adapta¬ 
tions,  improvisations  and  revisions. 
Sheridan  recognized  the  value  of 
having  a  reading  as  well  as  an  acting 
version  of  his  drama:  it  is  essentially 
a  reading  version  that  is  presented  in 
the  Scolar  Press  facsimile  of  The 
Rivals  with  an  introduction  by  A. 
Norman  Jeffares.®'^  Cecil  Price  is  also 
the  author  of  an  essay  examining  the 
extent  of  Sheridan’s  involvement  in 
the  writing  of  The  Stranger  (NM). 

5.  THE  NOVEL 

The  periodical  Novel  occasionally 
offers  articles  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  early  prose  fiction,  includ¬ 
ing  speculations  by  Maximillian  E. 
Novak  which  move  away  from  socio¬ 
logical  criticism  of  the  English  novel. 
‘Some  Notes  toward  a  History  of 
Fictional  Forms:  from  Aphra  Behn 
to  Daniel  Defoe’  (Novel),  focuses 
on  the  work  of  the  latter,  relating  it 
to  international  literary  origins,  in¬ 
fluences  and  forms.  Defoe  is  also  the 
subject  of  attention  in  the  latest  book 
to  apply  numerological  systems  to 
literature,  Douglas  Brooks’s  Number 
and  Pattern  in  the  Eighteenth-Century 
Novel.^^  Brooks  depends  heavily  on 
work  by  Alistair  Fowler,  applying  the 
principle  of  chiastic  structure  and 
symbolic  centre  to  eighteenth-century 
prose  fiction.  Brooks  suggests  a 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  events 
in  Robinson  Crusoe  for  example,  that 
makes  providentially  ordered  art  out 
of  spiritual  biography.  Structural  and 

The  Rivals,  A  Comedy,  ed.  A.  Norman 
Jeffares.  Scolar  Press,  pp.  xv  +  100.  £2.75, 
paperback  1.50. 

Number  and  Pattern  in  the  Eighteenth- 
Century  Novel:  Defoe,  Fielding,  Smollett, 
and  Sterne,  by  Douglas  Brooks.  Routledge 
&  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  240.  £3.95. 


moral  patterning  is  present  also  in  the 
rest  of  Defoe’s  fiction,  becoming 
more  ‘secularized’  (that  is  less  overtly 
symbolic),  and  showing  a  quest  for 
order  that  is  fundamental  to  the  art 
of  novel  writing.  The  architectural 
structure  of  Fielding’s  Joseph  And¬ 
rews  and  Tom  Jones,  now  widely 
acknowledged,  is  here  analysed  in 
detail  in  terms  of  number  symbolism, 
involving  tables  and  cross  references 
which  might  become  tedious  if  it 
were  not  that  they  support  a  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  Fielding  was  playfully 
aware  of  the  use  that  might  be  made 
of  ‘numbers’  in  a  prose  epic,  a 
suggestion  extended  also  to  Smollett 
and  Sterne.  Tristram  Shandy  ap¬ 
parently  includes  number  symbolism 
amongst  its  encyclopaedic  material. 
The  hero  is  doomed  from  conception 
by  the  numbers  of  time,  particularly 
the  number  five,  symbol  of  mutability, 
whereas  Fielding’s  harmonious, 
idealized  vision  is  resolved  by  the 
square  of  four,  ironically  embodied  in 
the  philosopher  Square.  Both,  says 
Brooks,  laugh  at  the  pretension  of 
Renaissance  numerology,  yet  both 
exploit  the  principle  as  containing 
‘eternal  moral  truths’. 

C.  J.  Rawson  has  edited  Fielding’s 
A  Journey  from  this  World  to  the 
Next,^^  making  available  a  little 
known  work,  but  one  which  for  its 
humour  deserves  some  attention. 

The  Everyman  edition  of  Joseph 
Andrews  and  Shamela^^  has  been 
re-issued  with  a  revised  introduction 
and  new  notes.  Shamela  is  based  on 
the  second  edition  of  1741,  while  the 
text  of  Joseph  Andrews  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  Saintsbury’s,  incorporating 
revision  adopted  by  Martin  C. 

A  Journey  from  This  World  to  the  Next, 
by  Henry  Fielding,  ed.  C.  J.  Rawson, 
Everyman,  pp.  176.  £1.50,  paperback  70p. 

Joseph  Andrews  and  Shamela,  by  Henry 
Fielding,  revised  introduction  and  notes  by 
A.  Humphreys.  Everyman,  pp.  xx  +  304. 
£1.00,  paperback  60p. 
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Battestin  in  the  Wesleyan  edition  of 
1967.  A.  R.  Humphreys’s  introduc¬ 
tion  is  lucid  and  comprehensive, 
though  the  important  Preface  to 
Joseph  Andrews,  in  which  Fielding 
makes  his  statement  about  the  ‘comic 
epic  in  prose’,  is  not  touched  upon. 
Authorial  dominance  in  guiding 
point  of  view  was  discussed  with 
reference  to  Fielding  in  Wayne 
Booth’s  The  Rhetoric  of  Fiction,  an 
argument  attacked  by  John  Baker  in 
his  article  ‘From  Imitation  to  Rhet¬ 
oric — the  Chicago  Critics,  Wayne  C. 
Booth,  and  Tom  Jones'  {Novel). 
Baker  questions  Booth’s  ‘neo-Aristot- 
elianism’,  and  recommends  a  de¬ 
bunking  of  the  primacy  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  perspective  in  favour  of  looking 
at  the  tension  established  between 
authorial  voice  and  created  world, 
both  being  of  equal  importance. 

Two  articles  explore  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  Tom  Jones,  and  the  historical 
background  of  the  ’45  rebellion. 
Anthony  Kearney  {Ariel),  notes  the 
importance  in  the  novel  of  the  issues 
of  popery  and  absolutism,  recogniz¬ 
ing  in  Blifil  an  archetypal  ‘pretender’. 
An  interesting  textual  point  is  made 
by  Thomas  Cleary  in  his  article  {PQ), 
which  suggests  that  revisions  made 
to  the  first  draft  in  the  first  half  of 
1748,  suddenly  introducing  the  ’45 
into  the  novel,  and  upsetting  chron¬ 
ology  and  consistency,  correspond 
with  Fielding’s  political  journalism 
for  the  Jacobite’s  Journal  1747-8. 
Cleary  points  out  that  the  theme  of 
Jacobitism  is  confined  to  the  central 
books  only;  elsewhere  the  characters 
seem  unaware  of  the  events  of  the  ’45. 

Sean  Shesgreen’s  Literary  Port¬ 
raits  in  the  Novels  of  Henry  Fielding^^ 
concentrates  upon  the  rhetorical 

Literary  Portraits  in  the  Novels  of  Henry 
Fielding,  by  Sean  Shesgreen.  Northern 
Illinois  University  Press.  1972.  pp.  x+206. 
S8.50.  Received  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the 
1972  notices. 


formula  of  the  literary  sketch,  the 
tradition  of  laus  et  vituperatico,  and 
the  forms  of  idealized  catalogue 
description.  The  pictorial  aspects  of 
character  description  are  studied  in 
relation  to  classical,  renaissance,  and 
early  eighteenth-century  theory  and 
example.  Shesgreen  notes  that  the 
formal  delineation  of  character  (in 
terms  of  the  conventions  of  the 
Theophrastan  character  sketch,  for 
example)  diminishes  as  Fielding’s 
art  develops;  so  that  in  Amelia  there 
is  less  intellectual  patterning,  and 
more  of  an  only  partially  successful 
attempt  to  create  social  and  psych¬ 
ological  mobility  in  character  and 
personal  relationships.  Shesgreen’s 
evidence  for  the  sources  of  Fielding’s 
early  conventions  of  characterization 
is  beyond  doubt,  and  its  value  out¬ 
weighs  somewhat  naive  judgements 
on  the  later  novel.  One  awaits  with 
interest  the  sight  of  Dr  Shesgreen’s 
second  publication  of  1973  on  Hog¬ 
arth,®^  which  presumably  leads  on 
from  his  literary  pictorial  studies 
linking  Fielding  with  his  contemp¬ 
orary  in  the  above. 

There  are  some  affinities  between 
Shesgreen’s  preoccupations  and  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  C.  J.  Rawson’s  collec¬ 
tion  of  essays  Henry  Fielding  and  the 
Augustan  Ideal  Under  Stress.'^° 
Rightly,  Rawson’s  allusive  intelli¬ 
gence  ranges  over  the  paradoxes  and 
ambiguities  that  surround  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
centres  attention  on  Fielding  and  his 
place  in  the  apparent  critical,  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  moral  climate  of  the 
period,  where  assertions  of  normative, 
closed  systems  were  giving  way  to  an 
awareness  of  ‘the  strains  of  disorderly 

Hogarth:  One  Hundred  Engravings,  ed. 
Sean  Shesgreen.  Dover.  $5.00. 

Henry  Fielding  and  the  Augustan  Ideal 
Under  Stress,  by  C.  J.  Rawson.  Routledge  & 
Kegan  Paul,  1972.  pp.  xiii+266.  £4.50. 
Received  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the  1972 
notices. 
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or  “unnatural”  fact,  of  powerful  or 
unbalancing  emotions,  and  finally  of 
a  painful  scepticism  of  order’.  Part 
One,  ‘Nature’s  Dance  of  Death’,  is 
made  up  of  three  essays  which  are 
linked  metaphorically  by  the  concept 
of  ‘nature’  as  an  ordering  principle, 
and  the  metaphor  of  the  dance  as  an 
expression  of  this  and,  by  extension, 
of  literary  style.  Rawson’s  comments 
upon  Amelia,  a  novel  which  is  too 
often  neglected,  are  refreshing,  and 
serve  to  increase  the  stature  of  the 
novel,  as  the  product  of  a  new 
intensity  and  vitality  in  the  ageing 
author.  The  essays  forming  the 
second  part,  ‘Heroes,  Clowns,  and 
Schoolboys’,  relate  to  one  another 
as  being  varied  studies  of  Jonathan 
Wild,  again  one  of  Fielding’s  works 
which  is  often  neglected.  Yet,  as  the 
author  shows,  this  book  is  a  rich 
source  for  stylistic  and  thematic 
discussion.  Rawson’s  analysis  of  the 
use  and  misuse  by  Fielding  of  mock- 
heroic  forms,  drawing  a  distinction 
between  the  epic  and  the  dramatic 
aspects  of  the  irony  of  Jonathan  Wild, 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  Fielding 
scholarship.  The  last  essay  treats  the 
problem  of  Fielding’s  ‘good’  char¬ 
acters,  concluding,  as  Rawson  began, 
with  the  belief  that  Jonathan  Wild  is 
a  study  in  the  failure  of  Wild  and  the 
persistence  of  integrity  in  Heartfree. 

The  work  of  Samuel  Richardson 
has  been  well  discussed  in  1973  with 
one  major  study  of  the  author  (Mark 
Kinkead-Weekes’s  Samuel  Richard¬ 
son:  Dramatic  Novelist'^^),  and  two 
other  works  {Samuel  Richardson  and 
the  Eighteenth  Century  Puritan  Char¬ 
acter  by  Cynthia  Griffin  Wolff,®^ 
and  Margaret  A.  Doody’s  A  Natural 

Samuel  Richardson:  Dramatic  Novelist, 
by  Mark  Kinkead-Weekes,  Methuen,  pp. 
ix  +  506.  £5.20. 

Samuel  Richardson  and  the  Eighteenth- 
Century  Puritan  Character,  by  Cynthia 
Griffin  Wolff.  Archon  Books,  pp.  xi-1-259. 
£9.25. 


Passion:  a  study  of  the  Novels  of 
Samuel  Richardson.f^  Weekes  writes 
of  Richardson’s  novels  with  a  pleas¬ 
ing  and  lucid  style  that  highlights  the 
narrative  technique  of  the  novelist  as 
it  becomes  more  sophisticated  from 
Pamela  to  Clarissa,  and  as  it  con¬ 
tributes  towards  the  flawed  master¬ 
piece  Grandison.  The  nature  of 
Pamela’s  self-deceit  with  regard  to 
her  master  is  underscored,  with  the 
acceptable  suggestion  added  that 
Richardson  was  capable  of  ironic, 
wry  amusement  at  the  expense  of  his 
heroine,  although  this  is  disguised  by 
the  one  sided  viewpoint  of  the 
narrative  method.  The  treatment  of 
Clarissa  is  very  extensive,  doing 
justice  to  the  work’s  complexity  and 
breadth  as  it  moves  from  social  to 
ethical,  and  finally  to  religious  con¬ 
siderations,  while  yet  holding  all  of 
these  in  focus  throughout.  The 
questions  ultimately  asked  by  the 
novel  are  ‘What  is  man?’  and  ‘Is  God 
mindful  of  him?’,  questions  asked  by 
Clarissa  herself  through  the  splitting 
open  of  her  very  soul.  Weeks  con¬ 
tinues:  ‘From  the  very  beginning  we 
need  to  be  aware  of  this  questioning 
of  Clarrisa  herself,  and  hence  the 
values  Richardson  holds  dearest,  or 
the  full  complexity  and  value  of  the 
fiction  will  remain  hidden.’  This  is 
the  true  ‘dramatic’  quality  of  Rich¬ 
ardson’s  method,  the  ‘exploratory 
and  tentative’  probing  through  char¬ 
acter  of  issues  which  have  no  absolute 
resolution  or  pre-ordained  direction. 
This  is,  apparently,  what  Richardson 
means  when  he  describes  himself  as 
writing  to  the  minute  in  letter  or 
journal  form.  This  techique  is,  of 
course,  inappropriate  to  the  last 
novel.  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  since 
the  problems  are  not  critical  when 

A  Natural  Passion:  A  Study  of  the 
Novels  of  Samuel  Richardson,  by  Margaret 
A.  Doody.  Oxford  University  Press,  pp. 
416.  £8.00. 
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they  occur  to  an  idealized  good  man 
whose  behaviour  is  firmly  established 
in  the  rules  of  right  social  and  moral 
conduct.  For  the  heroine  Harriet, 
however,  there  is  a  potential  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  out  dramatically 
personal  conflicts  that  arise  out  of 
relationships  and  events.  For  this 
reason,  Weekes  sees  the  story  of 
Harriet  Byron  as  being,  like  that  of 
George  Eliot’s  Gwendoline  Harleth, 
distinct  and  central  to  the  main 
issue  of  the  novel:  the  question  of 
‘ought’  and  ‘is’.  The  study  concludes 
with  a  reassertion  of  the  need  to  look 
behind  Richardson’s  achievements  of 
verisimilitude  and  depths  of  conscious¬ 
ness  to  grasp  the  ‘nature  of  the  shap¬ 
ing  spirit  of  imagination  that  creates 
and  orders  the  whole’. 

Cynthia  Wolff’s  criticism  is  based 
on  a  theory  that  eighteenth-century 
Puritanism  was  undergoing  a  crisis 
which  influenced  social  patterns  and, 
most  important,  personal  identity. 
Pamela  is  given  cursory  treatment 
for  it  is  Clarissa  who  most  neatly 
fits  into  Mrs  Wolff’s  hypothesis. 
Clarissa’s  problems  are  those  of  an 
individual  consciousness  unable  to 
relate  to  her  society  and  its  values. 
On  the  surface  this  is  an  obvious 
statement,  but  the  author  sets  out  to 
qualify  and  elucidate  it  in  terms  of 
the  devotional  literature  and  con¬ 
duct  manuals  of  English  Puritanism. 
The  suggestion  that  in  his  last  novel 
Richardson  attempts  to  resolve  the 
conflict  of  individual  and  social 
values  is  unexceptionable. 

Margaret  Doody’s  study  of  Rich¬ 
ardson  again  attempts  to  evaluate  the 
novelist  in  terms  of  the  numerous 
sources  that  contributed  to  his 
particular  kind  of  epistolary, 
dramatic,  moralistic  style.  The  three 
major  novels  are  here  compared  and 
contrasted.  The  author  concentrates, 
however,  on  the  nature  of  the  heroine 
in  Richardson’s  novels,  observing  in 


Clarissa  a  truly  heroic  feminine 
character.  Stuart  Wilson’s  article 
‘Richardson’s  Pamela:  an  Interpreta¬ 
tion’  (PMLA)  takes  a  Freudian  look 
at  the  novel,  tracing  Pamela’s  growth 
from  adolescence  into  maturity, 
largely  in  terms  of  sexual  awareness 
and  repression.  Wilson,  therefore, 
justifies  Pamela’s  continuation  as  a 
necessary  description  of  her  achieve¬ 
ment  of  adulthood  in  marriage. 

Leo  Braudy  (Novel)  argues  that 
incompleteness  in  narrative  structure 
as  well  as  plot  is  fundamental  to  the 
novel  of  ‘sentiment’  as  popularized 
by  Richardson.  The  movement  away 
from  poetic  justice  in  fiction  towards 
Rawson’s  ‘open-endedness’  argues 
the  attempt  by  recent  scholarship  to 
point  to  the  subversive  rather  than 
the  affirmative  aspects  of  eight¬ 
eenth-century  fiction.  Sentiment  is 
devalued  by  Michael  Rymer  in  his 
appreciation  of  a  recently  revivified 
novel  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Richard  Grave’s  The  Spiritual  Quix¬ 
ote.  His  article  (DUJ)  points  to  the 
intellectual  astringency  of  the  writing 
that  brings  the  novel  to  the  heights 
of  anti- Methodist  fiction,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  Smollett’s  Humph¬ 
rey  Clinker.  This  last  novel  is  now 
the  subject  of  a  study  by  John 
Vladimir  Price  in  the  Studies  in 
English  Literature  Series,  published 
by  Arnold.®"*  Praising  the  book.  Price 
indicates  the  reasons  for  its  success: 
‘The  presentation  of  so  many  diverg¬ 
ing  points  of  view,  the  delineation  of 
so  many  different  characters,  the 
attention  to  so  many  historial  and 
topographical  details,  and  the  sen¬ 
sitivity  to  mood,  vocabulary,  and 
image  amongst  our  band  of  travelling 
companions  all  contribute  to  our 
willing  suspension  of  disbelief.  The 

’■'  Tobias  Smollett:  The  Expedition  of 
Humphrey  Clinker,  by  John  Vladimir  Price. 
Edward  Arnold,  pp.  62.  £1.20,  paperback 

60p. 
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triumph  is  not  that  of  realism,  but  of 
symmetry  in  form  and  content.’  As  an 
introduction,  this  study  is  adequate, 
but  it  is  more,  because  the  author 
attempts  to  describe  Smollett’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  something  new  in  novel 
writing,  linking  the  book  itself  with 
the  credo  which  prefaces  Ferdinand 
Count  Fathom,  and  states  that  the 
novel  is  a  ‘large  diffused  picture’  that 
has  an  informal  yet  structured  plan. 

The  first  edition  of  Smollett’s 
Sir  Launcelot  Greaves'^^  to  follow  the 
text  of  the  1760-1  serialized  printing 
is  now  available  in  the  Oxford 
English  Novels  series.  David  Evans’s 
edition  is  embellished  with  Anthony 
Walker’s  illustrations  to  the  British 
Magazine  serialized  version.  The 
introduction  to  the  novel  points  out 
the  contribution  that  serialization 
made  to  the  continuity  of  the  whole. 
The  overall  editorial  policy  of  the 
Oxford  English  Novels  assures  a 
reliable  text  for  the  other  novels 
published  in  this  series.  These  include 
Christopher  Bentley’s  edition  of  The 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Peter  Wilkins 
by  Robert  Paltock,®®  as  well  as 
Thomas  Holcroft’s  Hugh  Trevor 
edited  and  introduced  by  Seamus 
Deane.®’  Bentley  points  out  that 
Paltock  brings  together  the  spirit  of 

Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,  by  Tobias 
Smollett,  ed.  David  Evans.  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  pp.  xxvii  +  234.  £3.30. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Peter 
Wilkins,  by  Robert  Paltock,  ed.  Christopher 
Bentley.  Oxford  University  Press,  pp.  xviii  + 
385.  £4.00. 

Hugh  Trevor,  by  Thomas  Holcroft,  ed. 
Seamus  Deane.  Oxford  University  Press, 
pp.  xii  +  511.  £5.00. 


Swift’s  Gulliver’s  Travels  with  the 
framework  of  Defoe’s  Robinson  Cru¬ 
soe,  producing  a  ‘Mature  and  con¬ 
fident  work  of  fantasy’.  To  his  credit 
the  editor,  working  from  the  first 
edition,  retains  erratic  inconsistencies 
in  the  text  to  preserve  the  author’s 
intention  that  the  whole  should  read 
as  a  manuscript  transcription  of  a 
dictated  story.  It  is  right  that  after 
publication  of  Godwin’s  Caleb 
Williams  in  the  series,  Thomas  Hol¬ 
croft’s  novel  should  be  recognized, 
not  so  much  for  its  literary  qualities 
as  for  the  principles  of  radical  Dissent 
for  which  it  stands.  The  text  is  taken 
from  the  first  edition,  1794—7,  collated 
with  the  ‘third’  edition  of  1801.  The 
revolutionary,  not  to  say  anarchic, 
tone  of  Holcroft’s  work,  links  it  with 
the  Gothic  genre  which  is  represented 
by  a  new  edition  of  Matthew  Gregory 
Lewis’s  The  Monk:  A  Romance  by 
Howard  Anderson.®®  Students  of  the 
Gothic  romance  will  welcome  an 
academically  respectable  edition  of 
the  original  publication  to  be  taken 
from  the  manuscript.  The  editor’s 
note  on  the  text  follows  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  The  Monk'?,  early  history 
through  attack,  and  subsequent 
expurgation  of  parts  in  the  fourth 
edition.  Anderson  notes  the  Satanic 
element  of  the  tale  of  Ambrosio, 
whereas  Peter  Brooks  {ELH)  chooses 
to  see  the  novel  in  terms  of  repression 
and  vengeance,  a  moral  transvalua¬ 
tion  in  a  universe  where  God  is  an 
unknown,  supernatural  agent. 

The  Monk,  by  Matthew  Lewis,  ed. 
Howard  Anderson.  Oxford  University  Press, 
pp.  xxviii+455.  £4.00. 
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Sections  1  and  2,  and  the  Bibliography 
section,  are  by  J.  R.  Watson  and 
B.  E.  Maidment;  sections  3  and  4  are 
by  J.  A.  V.  Chappie. 

Bibliography 

The  most  useful  bibliographical 
aids  are  the  ML  A  bibliography;  the 
annotated  romantic  period  bib¬ 
liography,  edited  by  David  V.  Erd- 
man,  in  ELN',  and  the  ‘Victorian 
Bibliography’  edited  by  Ronald  E. 
Ereeman  (E5).  Certain  periodicals 
{The  Wordsworth  Circle,  Browning 
Institute  Studies,  Studies  in  Browning 
and  his  Circle,  Nineteenth  Century 
Theatre  Research)  provide  annual 
checklists  of  relevant  publications; 
these  will  be  found  under  separate 
authors  or  genres. 

1.  SOCIAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL 
BACKGROUND 

Mark  Roberts’s  The  Tradition  of 
Romantic  Morality^  has  its  good 
moments,  but  on  the  whole  it  tends 
to  rely  too  heavily  on  a  simple  idea. 
According  to  Roberts,  the  essential 
romantic  ‘morality’  is  that  of  energy, 
the  abolition  of  restraint,  control  and 
discipline;  to  this  is  connected  the 
rejection  of  the  ideal  of  the  gentleman. 
This  seems  so  obvious  that  its  eleva¬ 
tion  into  a  ‘thesis’  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary,  and  as  a  result  the  book’s  line 
of  argument  is  predictable  and 
ponderous.  Beginning  with  Look 

'  The  Tradition  of  Romantic  Morality,  by 
Mark  Roberts.  Macmillan,  pp.  xiv-i-398. 
£5.95. 


Back  in  Anger,  it  loops  back  to  deal 
with  selected  figures  from  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  to  the  present  day;  thus 
a  large  part  of  the  book  is  concerned 
with  figures  of  the  romantic  period 
and  the  nineteenth  century,  Blake, 
Wordsworth,  Emily  Bronte,  Carlyle, 
Browning.  In  its  treatment  of  indi¬ 
vidual  writers,  the  book  is  not  likely 
to  please  specialists;  in  particular 
Roberts  is  inclined  to  over-emphasize 
the  rationalism  of  Wordsworth  and 
Thomson,  and  the  stability  of  John¬ 
son.  Raymond  Lister’s  British  Rom¬ 
antic  ArC  is  an  interesting,  brisk  and 
untidy  affair,  which  attempts  to  get  at 
least  two  quarts  into  a  pint  pot.  There 
is  a  rapid  flitting  from  one  aspect  of 
romanticism  to  another,  with  brief 
lists  of  instances  or  artists,  and  this 
does  not  permit  much  discussion  in 
depth,  though  Lister  has  some  perti¬ 
nent  things  to  say  about  science  and 
industry.  He  is  more  interested  in 
Blake  than  in  Wordsworth,  in  Byron 
than  in  Keats,  in  Turner  than  in 
Constable,  and  the  extremes  of 
romantic  art,  from  Fuseli  to  Rossetti, 
receive  more  attention  than  the  stable 
elements.  It  is  also  a  book  which  falls 
between  two  stools:  although  well 
enough  produced,  it  is  not  glossy 
enough  for  the  coffee-table;  and 
although  lively  in  style,  it  does  not 
explore  the  issues  deeply  enough  to 
make  it  a  serious  contribution  to  the 
scholarship  of  the  period. 

Peter  Conrad’s  The  Victorian 

2  British  Romantic  Art,  by  Ramond  Lister. 
Bell.  pp.  xiv+246.  £6.50. 
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Treasure-House^  is  a  fascinating 
drawing-together  of  various  aspects 
of  Victorian  culture.  It  is  particularly 
illuminating  on  the  art  of  reading 
pictures,  and  on  the  qualities  which 
they  share  with  the  novel  and  poetry. 
Conrad  includes  so  many  features  of 
Victorian  art  and  life  in  his  chapters 
that  reading  them  is  a  bit  like  watch¬ 
ing  a  tight-rope  walker:  he  never  falls 
off,  though  the  chapter  on  ‘Reading 
buildings’  wobbles  a  little.  More 
orthodox,  even  a  little  pedestrian,  is 
Richard  D.  Altick’s  Vietorian  People 
and  Ideas*  a  useful  companion  for 
the  modern  reader  of  Victorian  lit¬ 
erature.  Altick  deals  soberly  and 
clearly  with  the  spirit  and  movements 
of  the  age,  and  the  book’s  very 
inclusiveness  is  a  feat  in  itself ;  though 
Altick  never  has  room  to  develop  his 
sections,  and  is  cautious  about 
making  brief  suggestions  and  ideas. 

The  paperback  ‘Studies  in 
Economic  History’  series  continues 
to  provide  helpful  and  fair  introduc¬ 
tions  to  the  study  of  nineteenth- 
century  history.  Arthur  J.  Taylor’s 
Laissez-faire  and  State  Intervention 
in  Nineteenth-Century  Britain^  and 
S.  D.  Chapman’s  The  Cotton  Indus¬ 
try  in  the  Industrial  Revolution^  both 
supply  a  wealth  of  up-to-date  informa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  a  general  sense  of 
how  best  to  approach  the  study  of 
their  subjects.  The  role  of  another 
general  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century  must  be  open  to  question,  and 
the  exact  function  of  Dorothy  Mar- 

^  The  Victorian  Treasure-House,  by  Peter 
Conrad.  Collins,  pp.  222.  £3.50. 

Victorian  People  and  Ideas,  by  Richard 
D.  Altick.  New  York:  Norton,  pp.  xii  +  338. 
$10.00.  Paperback  $3.95. 

^  Laissez-Faire  and  State  Intervention  in 
Nineteenth-Century  Britain,  by  Arthur  J. 
Taylor.  Macmillan,  pp.  80.  50p. 

^  The  Cotton  Industry  in  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  by  S.  D.  Chapman.  Macmillan. 
1972.  pp.  80.  50p. 


shall’s  Industrial  Britain,  I776-I85P 
and  Janet  Roebuck’s  The  Making  of 
Modern  English  Society^  could  only 
be  justified  in  terms  of  new  inter¬ 
pretations  or  exceptional  liveliness 
and  originality  of  approach.  Neither 
book  really  offers  much  that  has  not 
been  expressed  better  elsewhere, 
although  neither  is  so  much  bad  as 
dull.  Wendy  Hinde’s  George  Canning'* 
is  a  detailed  study  of  the  politician; 
a  constant  attribution  of  psychological 
motive  sometimes  blurs  the  political 
issues,  but  the  book  is  generally  clear 
and  accurate.  The  Railway  Interest*^ 
has  the  air  of  a  thesis  about  it  from 
first  to  last,  despite  its  excellent 
production  and  appearance,  but  it 
certainly  justifies  Geoffrey  Alder¬ 
man’s  claim  that  the  study  of  interest 
groups  is  a  neglected  area  of  research 
for  political  historians.  Malcolm 
Brown’s  fascinating  The  Politics  of 
Irish  Literature**  is  much  more  than 
an  attempt  to  provide  the  historical 
and  nationalistic  background  from 
which  Yeats’s  poetry  emerged,  though 
it  performs  this  function  admirably. 
Brown  attempts  to  link  historical  and 
literary  preoccupations  through  a 
detailed  study  of  the  periodical  press 
and  its  close  relationship  with  polit¬ 
ical  events.  Another  book  of  interest 
to  Irish  scholars  is  the  reprint  of  the 
1869  edition  of  Sir  Charles  Gavan 

^  Industrial  Britain  1776-1851,  by  Dorothy 
Marshall.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp. 
242.  £3. 

®  The  Making  of  Modern  English  Society, 
by  Janet  Roebuck.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul, 
pp.  218.  £2.40. 

’  George  Canning,  by  Wendy  Hinde. 
Collins,  pp.  519.  £5. 

The  Railway  Interest,  by  Geoffrey 
Alderman.  Leicester  University  Press,  pp. 
344.  £5. 

“  The  Politics  of  Irish  Literature:  From 
Thomas  Davis  to  W.  B.  Yeats,  by  Malcolm. 
Brown.  Allen  &  Unwin.  1972.  pp.  xii-|-431. 
£6.75. 
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Duffy’s  The  Ballad  Poetry  of  Ireland^'^ 
first  published  in  1845.  It  has  an 
informative  introduction  by  Leonard 
R.  N.  Ashley. 

Social  historians  will  welcome 
P.  H.  J.  H.  Gosden’s  Self-Help^^  as  a 
comprehensive  account  of  the  great 
range  of  voluntary  thrift  and  provi¬ 
dent  associations  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Great  as  the  achievements  of 
such  co-operative  activity  were,  one 
interesting  theme  to  emerge  from  the 
book  is  the  suspicion  with  which  the 
societies  greeted  the  attempts  of  the- 
government  to  regulate  their  activi¬ 
ties,  even  when  legislation  was  ben¬ 
evolently  intended  and  practically 
desirable.  The  second  volume  of  Ivy 
Pinchbeck  and  Margaret  Hewitt’s 
excellent  Children  in  English  Society^'^ 
contains  an  account  of  the  legislation 
and  social  attitudes  concerning  child¬ 
ren  from  the  late  eighteenth  century 
to  1948.  Despite  the  growing  legal 
protection  afforded  to  children  over 
this  period,  there  is  little  in  the  book 
to  confirm  the  romantic  idealization 
of  childhood.  The  authors  give  the 
lucid  facts  which  display  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  systematized  benevolence, 
the  deficiencies  of  Victorian  social 
understanding,  and  the  slowness  of 
public  enlightenment.  Patricia  Hollis’s 
Class  and  Conflict  in  Nineteenth 
Century  England  1815-1850^^  is  an¬ 
other  volume  of  contemporary 

The  Ballad  Poetry  of  Ireland,  ed.  by 
Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Leonard  R.  N.  Ashley.  Delmar, 
N.Y. :  Scholars’  Facsimiles  &  Reprints,  pp. 
xiv+244.  $12.50. 

”  Self-Help :  Voluntary  Associations  in 
Nineteenth-Century  Britain,  by  P.  H.  J.  H. 
Gosden.  Batsford.  pp.  viii-(-295.  £4.50. 

Children  in  English  Society  Vol.  II,  by 
Ivy  Pinchbeck  and  Margaret  Hewitt. 
Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  viii+324. 
£4. 

Class  and  Conflict  in  Nineteenth-Century 
England  1815-1850,  ed.  by  Patricia  Hollis. 
Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xxviii  4-372. 
£4.50. 


extracts  in  ‘The  Birth  of  Modern 
Britain’  series.  The  selection  is  both 
interesting  and  responsible,  and 
brings  together  a  large  amount  of 
inaccessible  material.  The  book  will 
suggest  many  ideas  for  student  dis¬ 
sertations  -  the  language  of  radical 
literature,  for  example  -  as  well  as 
providing  a  lucid  introduction  to  its 
subject. 

E.  G.  W.  Bill’s  University  Reform 
in  Nineteenth  Century  Oxford^^  is  a 
study  of  the  brilliant  but  unsuccessful 
educational  reformer  Halford 
Vaughan,  who  affronted  contemp¬ 
orary  attitudes  by  attempting  to 
separate  educational  ideals  from 
religion.  That  so  brilliantly  various 
an  intellectual  could  have  been  such 
a  perverse  academic  provides  yet 
another  example  of  a  typically  Vic¬ 
torian  phenomenon,  the  vastly  gifted 
failure.  In  English  Roman  Catholics 
and  Higher  Education  1830-1903,^’’ 
V.  A.  McClelland  concentrates  on 
the  failure  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  make  significant  contributions  to 
English  higher  education,  as  sym¬ 
bolized  in  Newman’s  failure  to  return 
to  Oxford.  McClelland’s  argument  is 
detailed,  complex  and  full  of  insight. 
There  is  something  of  a  schoolroom 
air  about  John  Briggs  and  Ian 
Sellers’  anthology  of  nineteenth-cent¬ 
ury  extracts  on  Victorian  Noncon¬ 
formity}^  Obviously,  such  a  collec¬ 
tion  has  to  be  suggestive  rather  than 
comprehensive  or  even  representa¬ 
tive,  and  the  editors  have  scoured  a 
vast  range  of  sources  which  suggest 
well  both  the  nonconformists’  aware¬ 
ness  of  themselves  and  the  generally 

University  Reform  in  Nineteenth-Century 
Oxford,  by  E.  G.  W.  Bill.  O.U.P.  pp.  274. 
£6.50. 

”  English  Roman  Catholics  and  Higher 
Education  1830-1903,  by  V.  A.  McClelland. 
O.U.P.  pp.  453.  £7. 

Victorian  Nonconformity,  ed.  by  John 
Briggs  and  Ian  Sellers.  Arnold,  pp.  viii-1-180. 
£3. 
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hostile  attitude  of  some  contemporary 
writers. 

The  continuing  revaluation  of 
Victorian  painting  has  produced 
another  important  collection  of  bio¬ 
graphies  and  studies.  Richard  Dadd 
has  been  admired  and  discussed 
mainly  as  a  casualty  of  the  Victorian 
age,  but  David  Greysmith’s  mono¬ 
graph^®  provides  a  real  service  in  not 
making  too  much  of  Dadd’s  life  and 
in  trying  to  evaluate  the  paintings 
in  terms  other  than  those  applicable 
to  psychological  curiosities.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  how  much  of  Dadd’s 
work  is  derived  from  orthodox  areas 
and  themes  of  Victorian  painting  and 
how  these  persist  even  in  his  madness. 
Surely  Greysmith  is  right  to  view 
Dadd  not  as  some  visionary  but  as  a 
painter  whose  madness  brought  his 
considerable  but  orthodox  talent  to  a 
full  maturity  by  dissolving  his  creative 
inhibitions.  The  important  subject  of 
The  Pre-Raphaelite  Landscape^^  finds 
an  excellent  interpreter  in  Allen 
Staley,  whose  recognition  of  the 
major  failings  of  Pre-Raphaelite  ver¬ 
sions  of  realism  does  not  prevent  him 
from  pointing  out  its  achievement. 
Staley  rightly  stresses  the  non- 
decorative  aspects  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  and  his  plates  cover  a 
wide  range  of  both  familiar  and 
relatively  unknown  work.  A.  I. 
Grieve’s  attractive  The  Pre-Raphael¬ 
ite  Period  1848-1850^^^  is  a  fascinating 
and  detailed  study  of  two  of  Rossetti’s 
paintings,  ‘The  Girlhood  of  Mary 
Virgin’  and  ‘Ecce  Ancilla  Domini’, 
followed  by  a  general  section  on 
Rossetti’s  place  in  the  development 
of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood 
in  these  years.  Many  interesting  points 

Richard  Dadd,  by  David  Greysmith. 
Studio  Vista,  pp.  190.  £6.80. 

The  Pre-Raphaelite  Landscape,  by  Allen 
Staley.  O.U.P.  pp.  193  +  100  plates.  £12.50. 

The  Pre-Raphaelite  Period  1848-1850, 
by  A.  I.  Grieve.  Hingham,  Norfolk;  Real 
World  Publications,  pp.  31.  £1.10. 


of  detailed  interpretation  emerge,  but 
the  growing  artistic  interaction  of  the 
members  of  the  Brotherhood  provides 
Grieve’s  important  main  theme.  The 
study  of  Burne-Jones^^  by  M.  Harri¬ 
son  and  W.  Waters  fills  a  large  gap 
with  a  great  deal  of  information  and 
attractiveness.  Making  fashionably 
large  claims  for  Burne-Jones  as  a 
decorative  artist,  the  authors  perhaps 
overestimate  his  influence,  but  their 
book  is  generally  a  good  one.  Two 
good  biographies  of  Whistler  give 
thorough  and  accurate  accounts  of 
his  life.  Stanley  Weintraub’s  Whistler^^ 
underplays  the  painter’s  artistic 
development  and  his  unpleasantness 
to  friends,  enemies,  and  mistresses 
alike;  but  without  any  pretentions  to 
critical  or  aesthetic  evaluation,  Wein- 
traub  provides  a  remarkable  detailed 
narrative.  The  overall  effect,  however, 
is  too  bland  for  Whistler’s  exuberant 
personality,  and  the  illustrations  are 
frugal.  Roy  McMullen,  in  Victorian 
Outsider,^'^  is  more  caustic  and 
contentious,  and  provides  a  more 
sustained  stylistic  and  formal  analysis 
of  the  paintings  and  their  influence. 
McMullen,  too,  is  hindered  by  murky 
and  predictable  illustrations,  but, 
despite  occasional  psychological  ban¬ 
alities,  his  book  is  distinguished  for 
its  insight  into  personality,  motive, 
and  creative  development. 

Following  last  year’s  reprints  of 
‘London’  comes  Nigel  Gosling’s  racy 
biography,  Gustave  Dore.^^  Filled 
out  with  a  generous  selection  of 
illustrations  from  all  periods  of  his 
work.  Gosling  shows  the  almost 
accidental  origin  of  so  much  of 

“  Burne-Jones,  by  M.  Harrison  and  W. 
Waters.  Barrie  &  Jenkins,  pp.  209.  £10.50. 

“  Whistler,  by  Stanley  Weintraub.  Collins, 
pp.  xii+498.  £4.95. 

Victorian  Outsider,  by  Roy  McMullen. 
Macmillan,  pp.  307.  £4.95. 

Gustave  Dore,  by  Nigel  Gosling.  New¬ 
ton  Abbot:  David  &  Charles,  pp.  112. 
£3.95. 
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Dore’s  enormous  output,  as  well  as 
his  almost  ludicrous  desire  for  serious 
recognition  as  a  conventional  Rom¬ 
antic  painter  and  sculptor.  The 
effective  realism  of  the  ‘London’ 
engravings  among  the  confused  reali¬ 
ties  of  the  rest  of  Dore’s  works  pro¬ 
vides  a  strong  sense  of  his  true 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  Marina 
Henderson’s  enlarged  paperback 
selection  of  Dore’s  work^^  is  aimed  at 
an  undemanding  readership,  with 
its  almost  non-existent  introduction 
followed  by  a  miscellaneous,  though 
attractive,  grouping  of  the  most 
famous  engravings. 

Victorian  applied  arts  also  con¬ 
tinue  to  attract  considerable  atten¬ 
tion,  mostly  at  a  popular  level,  and 
the  interest  in  Victorian  photography 
and  design  grows  year  by  year.  The 
European  perspective  of  Hans  Jurgen 
Hansen’s  collection  of  essays.  Late 
Nineteenth-Century  Art^^  provides  its 
greatest  virtues.  The  width  of  the 
survey  is  impressive,  ranging  through 
art,  architecture,  metalwork,  fur¬ 
niture  and  textiles,  and  these  wide 
aims  have  produced  excellent  illustra¬ 
tions  and  a  text  which,  despite  an 
inevitable  proliferation  of  move¬ 
ments,  trends  and  generalized  labels, 
never  resorts  to  entirely  banal  gen¬ 
eralizations.  The  relationship  between 
changing  social  conditions,  new  pro¬ 
duction  techniques,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  (or,  in  many  cases,  the  relapse) 
of  taste  is  well  drawn.  Aided  by  a 
generous  selection  of  photographs, 
Edgar  Yoxall  Jones  examines  the 
career  of  an  interesting  pioneer 
photographer,  O.  G.  Rejlander,  in 
his  Father  of  Art  Photography^^ 

Dore,  ed.  by  Marina  Henderson.  Acad¬ 
emy  Editions,  pp.  95.  Paperback  £1.95. 

Late  Nineteenth-Century  Art,  ed.  by 
Hans  Jurgen  Hansen.  Newton  Abbot: 
David  &  Charles,  pp.  264.  £12.60. 

Father  of  Art  Photography :  O.  G. 
Rejlander,  by  Edgar  Yoxall  Jones.  Newton 
Abbot :  David  &  Charles,  pp.  111.  £3.25. 


Jones  is  not  a  demanding  critic,  and 
the  book  is  awkwardly  arranged,  but 
the  sense  of  early  photography 
straining  towards  art  and  respect¬ 
ability,  often  in  bizarre  ways,  is  well 
sustained.  The  reprint  of  the  un¬ 
official  Art  Journal  Catalogue  of  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1862^^  is  a 
good  enough  piece  of  book  produc¬ 
tion.  Less  interesting  than  the  1851 
catalogues,  the  1862  volumes  are 
nevertheless  now  expensive  books, 
and  this  reprint  will  doubtless  satisfy 
those  who  cannot  afford  the  original. 
The  attraction  of  J.  S.  Curl’s  subject 
—  Victorian  Architecture,  Its  Practical 
Aspects^'^ — is  so  evident  that  his 
failure  to  write  a  serious  book  is  all 
the  more  disappointing.  At  all  levels 
the  treatment  of  such  subjects  as 
hospitals,  prisons  and  traffic  relief 
is  too  impressionistic  and  lightweight 
to  offer  much  to  any  but  the  most 
undemanding  readers,  who  will  find 
the  photographs  of  much  more  inter¬ 
est  than  the  text.  Julian  Barnard’s 
The  Decorative  Tradition^^  forms  an 
acerbic  rejoinder  to  Curl’s  reverence 
for  the  achievements  of  Victorian 
functionalism.  It  is  as  much  a  polemic 
about  contemporary  architecture  as 
an  historical  study — over  simple, 
perhaps,  but  direct  and  responsible — 
and  more  than  either  a  fine  guide  to 
the  possibilities  of  looking  intelligently 
at  buildings. 

For  all  its  excellent  and  compelling 
illustrations,  Ruari  McLean’s  Vict¬ 
orian  Publishers’  Bookbindings^^  offers 
little  in  the  way  of  a  serious  text.  The 

Catalogue  of  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1862.  Wakefield:  E.P.  Publishing, 
pp.  xii  +  324.  £6. 

Victorian  Architecture — Its  Practical 
Aspects,  by  J.  S.  Curl.  Newton  Abbot: 
David  &  Charles,  pp.  128+61  plates.  £4.75. 

The  Decorative  Tradition,  by  Julian 
Barnard.  Architectural  Press,  pp.  144.  £5. 

Victorian  Publishers’  Bookbindings  in 
Cloth  and  Leather,  by  Ruari  McLean. 
Gordon  Fraser.  1974.  pp.  160.  £8. 
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collector  and  enthusiast  will  perhaps 
not  mind  the  flimsy  commentary,  but 
it  is  a  wasted  opportunity  to  tackle 
a  revealing  subject.  Geoffrey  Wake- 
man  has  produced  a  useful  factual 
survey  of  a  little-studied  area  in  his 
technical  account  of  Victorian  Book 
Illustration,^^  a  volume  which  makes 
a  sensible  companion  to  the  more 
sumptuous  accounts  of  the  aes¬ 
thetics  of  Victorian  book  production. 
Wakeman’s  book  is  too  much  a 
collection  of  facts  to  be  readable,  and 
his  examples  often  seem  arbitrary 
or  even  misleadingly  untypical,  but 
he  provides  a  great  deal  of  out-of-the- 
way  information  in  a  short  space. 

Study  of  Victorian  city  life  reaches 
something  of  an  apotheosis  in  The 
Victorian  City:  Images  and  Realities, 
edited  by  H.  J.  Dyos  and  Michael 
Wolff.  This  huge  compilation  is  a 
collection  of  individual  and  consist¬ 
ently  excellent  essays,  supplemented, 
or  even  dominated,  by  a  large  selec¬ 
tion  of  photographs.  The  shape  of 
the  book  is  as  undefined  and  many¬ 
faced  as  the  Victorian  city  itself,  and 
equally  rich  not  only  in  facts,  but  in 
methods  of  interpretation  and  in 
differing  individual  standpoints.  It 
is  possible  to  complain  of  an  over¬ 
literary  emphasis  in  the  extracts 
selected  by  B.  I.  Coleman  in  The  Idea 
of  the  City  in  Nineteenth  Century 
Britain,^^  but  this  does  not  greatly 
decrease  the  suggestiveness  of  the 
book.  Many  long-familiar  names,  like 
Dickens,  Disraeli,  Mrs  Gaskell  and 
Ruskin,  jostle  the  newly  familiar, 

Victorian  Book  Illustration — The  Tech¬ 
nical  Revolution,  by  Geoffrey  Wakeman. 
Newton  Abbot:  David  &  Charles,  pp.  182. 
£3.95. 

The  Victorian  City:  Images  and  Realities, 
ed.  by  H.  J.  Dyos  and  Michael  Wolff. 
Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  2  vols.  pp.  428-1- 
529+434  illustrations.  £27  the  set. 

The  Idea  of  the  City  in  Nineteenth  Cent¬ 
ury  Britain,  ed.  by  B.  I.  Coleman.  Routledge 
&  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xiv  +  241.  £3. 


such  as  Mearns,  Gissing  and  Ebenezer 
Elliott,  and  these  extracts  are  aug¬ 
mented  with  a  few  by  unknown 
writers.  The  hold  of  the  city  on  the 
Victorian  imagination  is  ably  chron¬ 
icled  here  for  student  and  enthusiast 
alike.  At  the  other  extreme,  rural  life 
is  sympathetically  and  unsentiment- 
ally  recorded  in  Gordon  Winter’s  A 
Country  Camera  1844-1914,^^  now 
in  paperback.  It  provides  a  vivid 
record  of  village  life  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

2.  POETRY  AND  DRAMA 
Romanticism :  Vistas,  Instances, 

Continuities,^'^  edited  by  David  Thor- 
burn  and  Geoffrey  Hartman,  is  a 
record  of  a  symposium  held  at  Yale 
in  1970-71.  Some  of  the  essays  have 
already  appeared  and  been  reviewed: 
for  example,  Geoffrey  Hartman’s  on 
Romanticism  in  France  {YW  51.287) 
and  Frederick  A.  Pottle’s  on  Words¬ 
worth  {YW  53.306).  The  general 
essays  (‘Vistas’)  include  W.  K.  Wim- 
satt’s  ‘Organic  Form:  Some  Ques¬ 
tions  about  a  Metaphor’  (first  pub¬ 
lished  in  G.  S.  Rousseau’s  Organic 
Form  in  1972),  which  strikingly 
questions  the  usual  assumptions 
about  form  and  the  interdependence 
of  parts;  and  Victor  Brombert’s  ‘The 
Happy  Prison:  A  Recurring  Roman¬ 
tic  Metaphor’,  which  discusses  the 
prison-heritage  idea  from  Shakes¬ 
peare  to  Stendhal  and  Byron.  Among 
the  ‘Instances’  is  Cleanth  Brooks’s 
‘Coleridge  as  a  Metaphysical  Poet’,  a 
most  perceptive  and  entertaining 
essay  on  Coleridge’s  interest  in 
Donne  and  his  use  of  wit;  and  Harold 
Bloom  on  Emerson.  The  ‘Continui¬ 
ties’  begin  with  Roger  Shattuck’s 

A  Country  Camera  1844-1914,  by 
Gordon  Winter.  Harmondsworth :  Penguin, 
pp.  120.  75p. 

Romanticism :  Vistas,  Instances,  Con¬ 
tinuities,  ed.  by  David  Thorburn  and  Geof¬ 
frey  Hartman.  Ithaca  and  London:  Cornell 
U.P.  pp.  284.  Paperback  £1.90. 
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‘This  Must  Be  the  Place;  from 
Wordsworth  to  Proust’,  which  traces 
the  influence  of  place  in  the  two 
writers,  concluding  that  while  Words¬ 
worth  desires  to  come  to  terms  with 
his  surroundings,  Proust  wishes  to  go 
beyond  them.  The  other  essays  in  this 
section  include  Peter  Brooks  on 
Balzac  and  James,  entitled  ‘The 
Melodramatic  Imagination’ ;  David 
Thorburn  on  ‘Conrad’s  Romanti¬ 
cism’;  and  Michael  G.  Cooke  on 
‘Modern  Black  Autobiography  in  the 
Tradition’,  which  begins  with  Rous¬ 
seau,  Wordsworth  and  De  Quincey, 
and  ends  with  Eldridge  Cleaver.  The 
book  is  thus  wide-ranging:  through¬ 
out  it  registers  its  observations  with 
reference  to  specific  texts,  which 
makes  for  some  less  elusive  concepts 
of  romanticism  than  those  put  for¬ 
ward  by  some  collections  of  theo¬ 
retical  essays. 

The  Romantic  Poetry  and  Prose^^ 
volume  in  the  Oxford  Anthology  of 
English  Literature  series  is  edited  by 
Harold  Bloom  and  Lionel  Trilling.  It 
contains  generous  and  judicious  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  six  major  poets,  and 
prose  from  Lamb,  Hazlitt  and  De 
Quincey,  as  well  as  minor  poetry  and 
prose  from  the  major  poets.  There  are 
none  of  the  Byron  letters,  which  is 
the  only  substantial  omission.  To 
make  room  for  such  generous  selec¬ 
tions,  the  introductions  are  short, 
and  they  tend  to  be  sweeping  and 
gnomic.  Theodore  Redpath’s  The 
Young  Romantics  and  Critical  Opin- 
ion,^^  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  model 
of  unpretentious  clarity.  It  brings 
together  early  criticism  of  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Keats,  preceded  by  a 
long  introductory  section  which  takes 
the  major  periodicals  one  by  one,  and 

Romantic  Poetry  and  Prose,  ed.  by 
Harold  Bloom  and  Lionel  Trilling.  O.U.P. 
pp.  xvi  +  813.  £1.95. 

The  Young  Romantics  and  Critical 
Opinion,  by  Theodore  Redpath.  Harrap. 
pp.  544.  £4.75,  paperback  £3.10. 


which  discusses  their  general  views 
and  their  treatment  of  individual 
authors.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  see  the 
consistency  in  Jeffrey’s  work  for  the 
Edinburgh  and  the  buccaneering  char¬ 
acter  of  Blackwoods  in  contrast  to  the 
staider  Quarterly.  Across  this  intri¬ 
cate  ground  the  editor  keeps  up  a 
lively  and  enthusiastic  commentary. 
He  is  disarmingly  candid  (‘The 
Edinburgh  never  reviewed  Shelley  in 
his  lifetime.  I  do  not  know  why.’), 
and  refreshingly  original,  even  agree¬ 
ing  with  the  reviewer  who  condemned 
The  Vision  of  Judgment.  It  is  also 
useful  to  have  a  detailed  account  of 
such  periodicals  as  The  Christian 
Observer,  and  a  fascinating  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  William  Roberts 
in  The  British  Review.  The  selection 
of  reviews  is  also  original  and 
illuminating,  frequently  opening 
possibilities  not  explored  by  the 
Critical  Heritage  volumes  on  Byron 
and  Keats,  or  by  John  O.  Hayden’s 
more  conventional  Romantic  Bards 
and  British  Reviewers. 

In  The  Art  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads, 
Stephen  Maxfield  Parrish  has  written 
a  fine  contribution  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  Wordsworth’s  poetry,  and  to 
what  he  calls  ‘the  movement  of 
Wordsworth’s  poetic  strategy’.  He  is 
concerned  particularly  with  the  inter¬ 
action  between  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge,  a  relationship  which  he 
boldly  describes  as  conflict  and  not 
collaboration;  and  the  two  areas  in 
which  he  sees  Wordsworth  develop¬ 
ing  most  independently  and  creatively 
are  the  dramatic  and  the  pastoral. 
Parrish’s  essay  on  ‘The  Thorn’  is 
well-known:  its  inclusion  here  in  a 
larger  argument  about  the  nature  of 
Lyrical  Ballads  makes  it  seem,  if 
anything,  more  convincing.  Accord- 

The  Art  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  by  Ste¬ 
phen  Maxfield  Parrish.  Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Harvard  U.P.  London:  O.U.P.  pp.  xviii  + 
250.  £6. 
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ing  to  Parrish,  who  makes  an 
illuminating  comparison  between  The 
Borderers  and  Osorio,  Coleridge 
turned  Wordsworth  away  from  the 
dramatic  towards  the  philosophical 
mode.  Parrish  is  also  good  on  the 
transition  from  the  pastoral  ballad 
to  the  mature  philosophical  voice  of 
1800  and  after.  Although  many  parts 
of  this  book  have  appeared  before,  its 
elements  come  together  well  in  this 
interesting  study.  Another  book 
which  throws  light  on  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  volume  is  Paul  D.  Sheats’s 
The  Making  of  Wordsworth’s  Poetry, 
1785-1798.*^  This  sets  the  early 
poetry  in  the  context  of  its  age,  and 
shows  Wordsworth’s  art  developing 
from  an  eighteenth-century  sensi¬ 
bility  to  a  romantic  one.  Beginning 
with  description,  sensation  and  feel¬ 
ing,  Sheats  writes  particularly  well 
about  Descriptive  Sketches  as  a 
poem  of  hope;  the  crises  which 
followed  are  well  described,  with  a 
minimum  of  speculative  and  bio¬ 
graphical  detail  and  a  wealth  of 
reference  to  unpublished  manuscripts. 
Wordsworth’s  recovery  is  traced 
through  ‘The  Ruined  Cottage’  and 
‘Lines  left  upon  a  Seat  in  a  Yew-tree’), 
and  Sheats  has  some  perceptive 
things  to  say  about  Wordsworth’s 
use  of  the  lyric  during  this  period. 
His  sympathetic  account  of  Lyrical 
Ballads,  which  forms  the  climax  of 
the  book,  is  very  fine  in  its  controlled 
enthusiasm. 

Roger  Sharrock’s  1972  Warton 
lecture  at  the  British  Academy,  The 
Figure  in  a  Landscape :  Wordsworth’s 
Early  Poetry,'^^  also  deals  with  the 

The  Making  of  Wordsworth’ s  Poetry, 
1785-1798,  by  Paul  D.  Sheats.  Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Harvard  U.P.  London:  O.U.P.  pp. 
xxii -1-301.  £4.50. 

The  Figure  in  a  Landscape :  Words¬ 
worth’s  Early  Poetry,  by  Roger  Sharrock. 
Warton  Lecture  on  British  Poetry,  British 
Academy,  1972.  Published  for  the  British 
Academy  by  Oxford  U.P.  pp.  23.  30p. 


early  years.  It  is  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  visual  effects  in  An 
Evening  Walk  and  Descriptive 
Sketches,  and  the  use  of  language  and 
structure  to  convey  natural  images. 
Leslie  F.  Chard’s  Dissenting  Repub¬ 
lican'^^  studies  the  intellectual  in¬ 
fluences  on  Wordsworth  at  this  period 
of  his  life.  It  is  a  difficult  task,  because 
there  is  so  little  evidence,  and  Chard 
cannot  be  said  to  have  succeeded 
entirely.  He  argues  tenaciously,  but 
often  against  the  natural  pointers: 
thus  he  gives  six  reasons  why  Words¬ 
worth’s  dissenting  connections  are 
not  mentioned  either  in  The  Prelude 
or  in  the  poet’s  letters.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  argument  that  Wordsworth 
was  stable  and  conservative  as  a 
child  depends  too  heavily  on  The 
Prelude',  like  the  section  on  Cam¬ 
bridge  which  follows,  it  uses  the  1850 
text  indiscriminately  to  deduce 
Wordsworth’s  views  (on  the  question 
of  compulsory  chapel,  for  instance). 
Something  of  the  background  to  the 
London  sojourn  of  1791  is  supplied, 
but  the  evidence  here  is  circum¬ 
stantial;  similarly  the  French  experi¬ 
ence,  which  is  seen  as  crucially 
formative,  is  pieced  together  from 
suggestions  and  hints,  and  from  the 
account  in  The  Prelude.  Here  the 
argument  becomes  circular:  the 
account  which  Chard  gives,  based  on 
The  Prelude,  shows  how  reliable  that 
poem  is.  Probably  the  best  part  of  the 
book  is  that  which  deals  with  the 
influence  of  Joseph  Johnson  and  his 
radical  dissenting  friends  on  Words¬ 
worth.  Also  dealing  with  Words¬ 
worth’s  ideas  is  Alan  Grob’s  The 
Philosophic  Mind,'^'^  which  is  a  study 
of  the  changes  in  his  philosophical 

Dissenting  Republican,  by  Leslie  F. 
Chard,  11.  The  Hague  and  Paris:  Mouton. 
pp.  283.  DFl.  48. 

The  Philosophic  Mind,  by  Alan  Grob. 
Columbus:  Ohio  State  U.P.  pp.  xii -1-280. 
S  10.00. 
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assumptions  between  1797  and  1805. 
Grob  sees  the  central  Wordsworthian 
thought  as  flourishing  between  1797 
and  1800:  it  is  a  belief  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual  formation  of  man  by 
the  action  upon  him  of  the  external 
world.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  second 
phase,  dating  from  around  1802, 
which  questions  the  action  of  the 
environment  on  the  self;  and  a  third 
phase,  dating  from  about  1804, 
which  involves  transcendence  and 
later  becomes  orthodox  Christianity. 
The  bulk  of  the  book  is  concerned 
with  the  first  of  these  phases:  it 
show's  clearly,  though  intricately, 
how  the  empiricism  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  modified  by  ideas  of 
relationship  and  love,  and  by  the 
sense  of  a  moral  universe.  The 
awareness  of  loss  and  pain  in  the 
world  causes  a  revision  of  this;  and 
by  1804  Wordsworth  was  seeking 
for  happiness  in  another  world  than 
the  natural.  This  makes  a  simple  and 
sensible  pattern,  perhaps  too  simple: 
for  ‘Tintern  Abbey’  and  the  credal 
lyrics  need  to  be  related  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  early  years.  If  this  is  a 
weakness,  Grob’s  strength  lies  in  his 
close  attention  to  the  poems  them¬ 
selves,  and  his  ability  to  relate  them  to 
their  background;  his  book  is  better 
balanced  than  Arthur  Beatty’s,  and 
livelier  than  Melvin  Rader’s. 

Albert  O.  Wlecke’s  Wordsworth 
and  the  Sublime*^  is  more  narrowly 
focussed,  concentrating  on  the  ‘sense 
sublime’  passage  from  ‘Tintern 
Abbey’  and  what  it  reveals  about 
Wordsworth’s  visionary  imagination. 
Wlecke’s  thesis  is  that  the  poet 
becomes  aware  of  his  consciousness 
‘as  an  interfusing  energy  dwelling 
within  the  phenomena  of  nature’.  In 
the  process  he  examines  Words- 

Wordsworth  and  the  Sublime,  by  Albert 
O.  Wlecke.  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles  and 
London:  U.  of  California  P.  pp.  xii  +  164. 
£3.15. 


worth’s  connections  with  eighteenth- 
century  ideas  of  the  sublime,  his 
feeling  for  space  and  time,  and  the 
‘lofty-mean’  and  ‘trivial-sublime’  in 
his  work.  Wlecke  is  shrewd  and 
illuminating  within  his  self-imposed 
limits;  he  is  particularly  good  on 
Blake’s  disagreement  with  Words¬ 
worth.  S.  K.  Das’s  Wordsworth  on 
Imagination'^’^  begins  with  a  lengthy 
and  rather  mechanical  survey  of 
modern  Wordsworth  criticism,  as  a 
prelude  to  his  own  study.  The  book 
has  moments  of  insight,  and  is  quietly 
and  modestly  written;  one  longs  at 
times  for  the  author  to  be  more  daring 
and  incisive.  The  book  gives  a  fair 
account  of  some  of  Wordsworth’s 
ideas,  in  a  rather  elementary  fashion ; 
it  is,  unfortunately,  very  badly 
printed. 

Raymond  Cowell’s  Critics  on 
Wordsworth'^’’  is  divided  into  ‘Early 
Critics’  (far  too  wide  a  spread, 
ending  with  Aldous  Huxley)  and  the 
moderns,  beginning  with  T.  S.  Eliot. 
Coleridge  gets  little  space;  and  in 
general  the  most  useful  part  of  the 
book  is  its  selection  from  the  mod¬ 
erns.  Whether  by  accident  or  design, 
none  of  the  modern  essays  is  included 
in  Graham  McMaster’s  critical 
anthology  reviewed  last  year  {YW 
53.305),  which  makes  Cowell’s  book 
a  helpful  supplement.  Another  selec¬ 
tion  of  critical  essays  is  M.  H. 
Abrams’s  Wordsworth'’^  in  the 
‘Twentieth-Century  Views’  series.  It 
begins  with  Abrams’s  useful  survey 
of  the  difficult  area  of  modern 
advanced  Wordsworth  criticism : 

Wordsworth  on  Imagination,  by  S.  K. 
Das.  Calcutta:  Pioneer  Publications,  pp. 
228.  £1.00. 

''''  Critics  on  Wordsworth,  ed.  by  Raymond 
Cowell.  George  Allen  &  Unwin  pp.  x-|-114. 
£1.25. 

Wordsworth,  A  Collection  of  Critical 
Essays,  edited  by  M.  H.  Abrams,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall.  pp.  xH-  214. 
Paperback  £1.00. 
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entitled  ‘Two  Roads  to  Wordsworth’, 
it  discusses  those  critics  who  see  the 
poet  as  essentially  ‘simple’,  and  others 
who  see  this  simplicity  as  concealing 
a  mind  that  is  mystical  and  anti¬ 
natural.  The  essays  themselves  begin 
with  A.  C.  Bradley  and  A.  N. 
Whitehead,  and  contain  sections  on 
Lyrical  Ballads,  The  Prelude,  and  on 
the  later  poems,  as  well  as  a  general 
section. 

Lee  M.  Johnson’s  Wordsworth  and 
the  Sonnet*'^  contains  an  overall  view 
of  Wordsworth’s  use  of  the  form  with 
some  very  perceptive  comments  on 
individual  poems.  Johnson  ranges 
more  widely  than  this  suggests,  too, 
and  has  some  interesting  comments 
on  The  Recluse  and  its  qualification 
of  the  Arcadia  legend  and  the  emblem 
of  Pan.  In  this,  as  in  so  much  else, 
there  is  evidence  of  a  strong  influence 
of  Milton  on  Wordsworth.  Johnson 
shows  a  judicious  enthusiasm  for  his 
subject,  and  his  book  is  a  model  of 
lucid  and  unpretentious  criticism. 

In  addition  to  Kenneth  Eisold’s 
Loneliness  and  Communion,^°  which 
was  prematurely  noticed  last  year 
{YW  53.305),  there  are  other  volumes 
of  the  Romantic  Reassessment  series 
which  deal  with  Wordsworth.  Ronald 
B.  Hearn’s  The  Road  to  Rydal 
Mount  (a  section  of  which  appeared 
in  The  Illinois  Quarterly,  1972)  is  a 
survey  of  Wordsworth’s  reading.  It 
is  a  rather  wooden  affair,  giving  an 
account  of  authors  known  and  of 
parallels  with  earlier  writers,  without 

Wordsworth  and  the  Sonnet,  by  Lee  M. 
Johnson.  Anglistica,  Vol.  XIX.  Copenhagen: 
Rosenkilde  &  Bagger.  $14.50. 

Loneliness  and  Communion:  A  Study  of 
Wordsworth’s  Thought  and  Experience,  by 
Kenneth  Eisold.  Salzburg  Studies  in  English 
Literature:  Romantic  Reassessment,  13. 
Salzburg:  Institut  fiir  Englische  Sprache  und 
Literatur.  pp.  vi  +  190.  £4.60. 

The  Road  to  Rydal  Mount:  A  Survey  of 
William  Wordsworth’s  Reading,  by  Ronald 
B.  Hearn.  Salzburg:  Romantic  Reassess¬ 
ment,  6.  pp.  300.  £4.60. 


making  much  of  the  information. 
Dorothea  Steiner’s  William  Words¬ 
worth  und  die  romantische  Paradies- 
konzeption^^  is  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  idea  of  paradise  is 
closely  related  to  the  whole  romantic 
concept  of  poetry  and  the  poet.  A 
survey  is  given  of  the  main  traditional 
conceptions  of  paradise,  stressing 
those  features  that  Wordsworth  could 
most  readily  adapt  for  his  particular 
vision.  The  basic  double-track  tend¬ 
ency  in  Wordsworth’s  concept  of 
paradise  is  elaborated — the  duration 
of  an  ‘earthly  paradise’  and  of  a 
‘paradise  in  the  mind’.  Works  gone 
into  in  detail  are  Home  at  Grasmere, 
The  Prelude,  ‘Tintern  Abbey’,  the 
‘Immortality’  ode,  ‘Peele  Castle’,  and 
The  Excursion  [H.C.C.].  A  fourth 
book  on  Wordsworth  in  the  Romantic 
Reassessment  series.  The  Mind  in  its 
Place:  Wordsworth,  ’’ Michael'  and 
the  Poetry  of 1800^^  by  John  Garetson 
Dings,  has  not  been  available  for 
review. 

Some  good  general  articles  on 
Wordsworth  have  appeared.  In  ‘Some 
Wordsworthian  Transparencies’ 
{MLR),  A.  H.  Gomme  discusses 
certain  figures  in  the  poetry,  and 
strongly  attacks  the  view  that  they 
could  be  presented  equally  effectively 
in  the  first  or  third  person.  Gomme  is 
particularly  interesting  on  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  Wordsworth  to  the 
Wanderer  in  The  Excursion.  Stephen 
K.  Land,  in  ‘The  Silent  Poet:  An 
Aspect  of  Wordsworth’s  Semantic 
Theory’  {UTQ),  suggests  that  Words¬ 
worth  thought  of  language  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  necessary  evil,  and  poetry 
superior  to  its  verbal  formulation. 

William  Wordsworth  und  die  romantische 
Paradieseskonzeption,  by  Dorothea  Steiner. 
Salzburg:  Romantic  Reassessment,  31.  pp. 
v-b283.  £4.60. 

John  Garetson  Dings,  The  Mind  in  its 
Place:  Wordsworth,  ’MichaeT  and  the  Poetry 
of  1800.  Salzburg:  Romantic  Reassessment, 
8.  pp.  iii  +  154.  £4.60. 
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A.  E.  Dyson’s  ‘Symbiosis  in  Words¬ 
worth’  (CritS)  is  a  brief  but  pregnant 
comment  on  the  way  in  which  some 
of  Wordsworth’s  poems,  beneath 
their  simple  language,  have  separable 
total  meanings,  different  lives  within 
the  same  form.  J-G.  Ritz's  ‘Words¬ 
worth  Reveur  de  Son  Enfance’  (EA) 
links  the  dream  state  with  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  early  years,  and  is  very 
interesting  about  the  interaction  of 
dream  and  reality  in  Wordsworth’s 
poetry.  Gene  W.  Ruoff  writes  about 
the  poet’s  ability  to  find  God  in 
simple  experiences,  in  ‘Religious 
Implications  of  Wordsworth’s 
Imagination’  {SIR);  he  argues  that 
Wordsworth  moves  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  to  the  divine,  rather  than  adopt¬ 
ing  a  transcendentalist  position.  Also 
dealing  with  religion  is  ‘William 
Wordsworth  et  le  Christianisme’ 
(EA),  in  which  Jacques  Blondel  makes 
public  the  argument  of  a  thesis  (by 
a  M.  I’abbe  Perrin)  concerned  with 
the  spiritual  basis  of  Wordsworth’s 
poetry.  In  ‘Wordsworth  and  the 
Tradition  of  the  Avant-Garde’ 
(JEGP),  Brian  Wilkie  suggests  that 
the  poet’s  originality  has  affinities 
with  subsequent  avant-garde  move¬ 
ments.  In  a  most  interesting  compari¬ 
son  between  literature  and  music, 
‘Key  Perspective,  the  Tonality  of 
Tense  in  some  Poems  of  Words¬ 
worth’  (ES),  C.  C.  Barfoot  puts 
forward  the  theory  that  tense  in 
poetry  performs  a  function  close  to 
that  of  tonality  in  music,  illustrating 
this  from  ‘Peele  Castle’,  ‘The  Solitary 
Reaper’  and  ‘Resolution  and  Inde¬ 
pendence’.  Basil  Cottle  prints  two 
unpublished  letters  relating  to  por¬ 
traits  of  Wordsworth  (N&Q). 

In  ‘Permutations  of  Names  in  The 
Borderers,  or  Hints  of  Godwin, 
Charles  Lloyd,  and  a  Real  Renegade’ 
(The  Wordsworth  Circle),  Burton  R. 
Pollin  offers  some  parallels  between 
Wordsworth’s  drama  and  George 


Colman’s  The  Iron  Chest,  together 
with  other  contemporary  works. 
Gene  W.  Ruoff,  in  ‘Wordsworth’s 
“Yew-Trees”  and  Romantic  Per¬ 
ception’  (MLQ),  interprets  two  con¬ 
trasted  descriptions  of  the  poem  as 
sacred  and  profane.  Warren  U.  Ober, 
in  ‘Nature,  the  Imagination,  and  the 
Conversion  of  Peter  Bell’  (YES), 
argues  strongly  against  the  critics 
who  find  in  Wordsworth  an  aliena¬ 
tion  from  nature  and  man.  In  ‘Chang¬ 
ing  Patterns  of  Communication  in 
Wordsworth’s  Lyrical  Ballads  and 
1807  Poems’  (YES),  Muriel  J. 
Mellown  describes  an  increasing 
interest  in  communication  between 
men,  and  in  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a 
community.  Frances  C.  Ferguson’s 
‘The  Lucy  Poems:  Wordsworth’s 
Quest  for  a  Poetic  Object’  (ELH), 
sees  the  poems  as  concerned  with  the 
loss  and  renunciation  of  knowledge, 
and  the  implications  of  this  for  poetic 
language. 

In  ‘The  Two-Part  Prelude  of 
1798-99’  (JEGP),  Jonathan  Words¬ 
worth  and  Stephen  Gill  give  an 
account  of  the  poem  in  its  early  form, 
before  it  became  the  five-book  Prelude 
of  1804.  Also  concerned  with  early 
texts  is  Sybil  S.  Eakin’s  fine  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  renovating  moments,  ‘The 
Spots  of  Time  in  Early  Versions  of 
The  Prelude'  (SIR).  This  argues  that 
the  ‘spots  of  time’  begin  as  evidence 
of  the  power  of  nature  over  the 
human  mind,  and  later  become  used 
as  examples  of  the  power  of  the  mind. 
Charles  Altieri’s  ‘Wordsworth’s 
Wavering  Balance :  The  Thematic 
Rhythm  of  The  Prelude'  discusses  a 
movement  in  the  themes  of  loss  and 
growth.  In  ‘The  Power  of  Distance 
in  Wordsworth’s  Prelude'  (PMLA), 
John  T.  Ogden  makes  some  interest¬ 
ing  comparisons  between  Words¬ 
worth  in  the  countryside  and 
Wordsworth  in  London,  where  he  was 
unable  to  gain  the  distance  needed  to 
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comprehend  the  scene  before  him. 
W.  J.  B.  Owen  argues  that  there  is  an 
habitual  thinking  in  Burkean  terms 
in  ‘The  Sublime  and  Beautiful  in 
The  Prelude  {''The  Wordsworth  Circle). 
Dealing  with  Wordsworth’s  relation¬ 
ship  to  experience  in  The  Prelude  and 
‘Nutting’  is  William  W.  Heath’s 
‘Wordsworth’s  Experiments  with 
Truth’  {The  Wordsworth  Circle). 
Arthur  Sherbo’s  ‘A  Note  on  The 
Prelude'  {The  Wordsworth  Circle) 
sets  an  extended  passage  of  the  third 
book  beside  Shakespeare’s  Sonnet  66, 
both  describing  misplaced  values. 

Three  articles  refer  to  Words¬ 
worth’s  sonnets.  P.  Bagchi  notes  two 
widely  separated  passages  from 
Plato’s  Phaedo  as  sources  for  ‘I  heard 
(alas!  ’twas  only  in  a  dream)’  {N&Q); 
Abraham  Avni  points  out  some 
‘Overlooked  Biblical  Allusions  in 
Wordsworth’  {N&Q),  most  import¬ 
antly  ‘the  Temple’s  inner  shrine’; 
and  in  ‘A  Very  Rare  Wordsworthian 
Pun’  {The  Wordsworth  Circle)  Anne 
Marie  Cavaglia  puts  forward  the  idea 
that  ‘lying  still’  is  a  pun  in  the  ‘West¬ 
minster  Bridge’  sonnet. 

Russell  Noyes  asks  a  good  straight¬ 
forward  question  in  ‘Why  read  The 
Excursion!'  {The  Wordsworth  Circle), 
and  answers  it  nobly  by  referring 
(among  other  things)  to  the  poem’s 
philosophical  optimism,  its  revelation 
of  the  poet’s  mind,  its  setting,  and  its 
demonstration  of  Wordsworth  as 
monumental  poet.  Rachel  Mayer 
Brownstein,  in  ‘The  Private  Life: 
Dorothy  Wordsworth’s  Journals’ 
{MLQ),  writes  sensitively  about  the 
characteristics  of  Dorothy  Words¬ 
worth’s  observation. 

A  review  article  by  Paul  F.  Betz 
considers  two  recent  books  on  Words¬ 
worth  in  1801-2,  and  reflects  on  the 
quality  of  his  verse  in  this  period 
{SIR).  An  ‘annual  register’  of  Words¬ 
worth  articles  is  provided  by  James 
A.  Butler  in  The  Wordsworth  Circle, 


as  part  of  a  useful  review  number.  In 
the  same  periodical  Butler  also 
presents  a  checklist  of  ‘lifetime  edi¬ 
tions’  in  Philadelphia  Area  libraries; 
and  Nathaniel  Teich  notes  an  error 
in  the  deduction  concerning  the 
manuscript  source  for  the  Fenwick 
notes. 

A  number  of  articles  deal  with 
Wordsworth  and  other  figures.  G.  F. 
McFarland’s  ‘Wordsworth  and  Julius 
Hare’  {BJRL)  is  more  concerned  with 
Hare  than  with  Wordsworth,  but 
throws  light  on  the  kind  of  admira¬ 
tion  which  the  poet  received  in  his 
lifetime.  An  unusual  comparative 
study  by  Monica  Partridge,  ‘Roman¬ 
ticism  and  the  Concept  of  Com¬ 
munication  in  a  Slavonic  and  Non- 
Slavonic  Literature’  {RMS),  draws 
attention  to  parallels  with  Lyrical 
Ballads  in  Russian  literature,  especi¬ 
ally  Pushkin’s  Ruslan  and  Lyudmilla. 
More  conventionally,  Kent  Beyette 
suggests  that  Erasmus  Darwin  may 
be  the  source  of  Wordsworth’s  ideas 
about  abnormal  psychology,  in 
‘Wordsworth’s  Medical  Muse: 
Erasmus  Darwin  and  Psychology  in 
“Strange  Fits  of  Passion  have  I 
known’”  {Literature  and  Psychology)', 
and  in  ‘George  Crabbe  and  William 
Wordsworth’  {UTQ),  Elizabeth  Brew¬ 
ster  traces  similarities  and  differences, 
and  Wordsworth’s  changing  attitudes 
to  Crabbe.  In  ‘The  Auburn  Syn¬ 
drome:  Change  and  Loss  in  “The 
Deserted  Village”  and  Wordsworth’s 
Grasmere’  {ELH),  Lawrence  Gold¬ 
stein  sees  Grasmere  as  an  answer  to 
Auburn,  which  accounts  for  Words¬ 
worth’s  fear  of  change  in  it.  Thomas 
McFarland,  in  ‘The  Symbiosis  of 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth’  {SIR, 
1972)  notes  the  strong  and  fruitful 
interaction  between  the  two  poets, 
and  the  distinct  contribution  made  by 
Coleridge  to  Wordsworth’s  work  and 
thought. 

McFarland’s  article  is  one  of 
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several  on  Coleridge  in  SIR  1972: 
they  include  Carl  Woodring’s  ‘The 
Mariner’s  Return’,  a  wonderfully 
poetic  and  imaginative  essay  on  the 
poem  as  a  descent  into  horror, 
followed  by  a  return  home,  to  God, 
reality  and  love;  J.  R.  Ebbatson’s 
‘Coleridge’s  Mariner  and  the  Rights 
of  Man’,  which  emphasizes  the  poem’s 
political  implications  and  the  back¬ 
ground  of  enslavement  and  racial 
guilt;  Richard  Haven’s  ‘The  Ancient 
Mariner  in  the  Nineteenth  Century’, 
showing  that  some  criticism  of  that 
time  was  valuable  and  sensitive; 
James  D.  Boulger’s  ‘Coleridge:  the 
Marginalia,  Myth-Making,  and  the 
Later  Poetry’,  which  finds  a  mythic 
strain  in  the  later  poetry  illuminated 
by  the  marginalia;  John  Colmer’s 
‘Coleridge  and  the  Life  of  Hope’, 
which  stresses  the  importance  of 
hope  in  Coleridge’s  poetry  and  life; 
Elizabeth  Sewell’s  ‘Coleridge  on 
Revolution’,  which  does  the  same  for 
revolutionary  ideas;  and  finally  J. 
Robert  Barth,  S.J.,  in  ‘Symbol  as 
Sacrament  in  Coleridge’s  Thought’, 
finds  a  religious  context  for  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  symbol  in  Coleridge’s 
work. 

John  Cornwell’s  Coleridge^'^  is 
subtitled  ‘Poet  and  Revolutionary’. 
As  this  implies,  it  is  a  biography  of 
the  years  to  1804,  and  the  departure 
for  Malta.  It  is  well  written  and  well 
balanced,  though  lacking  the  weight 
required  for  an  authoritative 
biography.  Yet  Cornwell  steers  his 
way  quickly  and  cleverly  through  the 
difficulties  of  Coleridge’s  varied  and 
confusing  life,  without  finding  any 
new  or  significant  coherence.  The 
necessarily  brief  interpretations  of 
the  poems  are  similar:  ‘Kubla  Khan’, 
for  instance,  ‘still  retains  its  essential 
mystery’.  The  journey  to  Malta, 
where  Cornwell  leaves  off,  is  the 

Coleridge,  by  John  Cornwell.  Allen 
Lane.  pp.  xii-t-430.  £5.00. 


subject  of  a  detailed,  day-by-day 
record  in  Alethea  Hayter’s  A  Voyage 
in  VainA^  Its  two  parts  are  entitled 
‘Beckoning  Hope’  and  ‘Vanishing 
Hope’,  and  the  journey  is  seen  as 
Coleridge’s  attempt  to  make  a  new 
start  which  turned  into  another  fail¬ 
ure,  a  realization  that  he  was  a  ‘ship 
becalmed’,  and  that  he  would  never 
find  the  ideal  self  that  he  was  seeking. 
He  returned  to  England  a  changed 
man,  the  writer  of  The  Friend  and 
Biographia  Literaria  rather  than  ‘The 
Ancient  Mariner’.  In  the  service  of 
this  portrait,  Alethea  Hayter  pro¬ 
duces  some  impressive  detail,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  naval  and  convoy  opera¬ 
tional  instructions.  The  sketches  of 
Coleridge’s  former  acquaintances 
seem  at  first  to  be  potted  and  in¬ 
adequate,  but  by  the  end  of  the  book 
they  have  served  their  turn  to  provide 
a  clear  picture  of  the  state  of  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  mind  at  the  time. 

M.  M.  Badawi’s  Coleridge:  critic 
of  Shakespeare^^  puts  forward  the 
theory  that  Coleridge’s  criticism  was 
not  just  a  matter  of  flashes  of  insight, 
but  that  it  was  systematic.  He  also 
argues  that  although  Coleridge  in¬ 
herited  something  from  his  eighteenth- 
century  predecessors,  he  contributed 
much  that  was  new.  Without  losing 
an  historical  sense,  Badawi  sensibly 
eschews  any  limiting  ideas  of  Cole¬ 
ridge  as  a  ‘romantic  critic’;  he  also 
disposes  of  any  idea  that  his  criti¬ 
cism  is  somehow  intentionally  in¬ 
complete.  Coleridge’s  criticism  is 
modern,  Badawi  argues,  because  it 
sees  a  Shakespeare  play  as  essentially 
a  dramatic  and  poetic  vision  of  human 
existence:  much  follows  from  this, 
including  a  perception  of  form,  and 
an  insight  into  the  function  of 
character  as  well  as  its  probability. 

A  Voyage  in  Vain,  by  Alethea  Hayter. 
Faber  &  Faber,  pp.  188.  £2.95. 

Coleridge:  critic  of  Shakespeare,  by 
M.  M.  Badawi.  Cambridge:  Cambridge 
U.P.  pp.  viii-f222.  £4.50. 
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Versification  and  language,  too,  are 
seen  as  organically  related  to  char¬ 
acter  and  dramatic  situation.  This  is 
a  sober,  detailed  and  clear  book,  with 
a  scholarly  and  well-argued  thesis. 

George  Watson’s  convenient 
edition  of  Biographia  Literaria^^  has 
been  reprinted,  with  its  excellent  in¬ 
troduction  defending  the  techniques 
and  methods  of  the  book.  The  ‘case¬ 
book’  on  The  Ancient  Mariner  and 
other  poems, edited  by  Alun  R.  Jones 
and  William  Tydeman,  has  a  good 
selection  of  nineteenth-century  criti¬ 
cism,  with  fine  essays  by  Swinburne 
and  Pater,  but  a  poor  representation 
of  modern  scholarship. 

Two  essays  in  I.  A.  Richards, 
Essays  in  his  Honor^'^  celebrate 
Richards’s  influence  on  Coleridge 
studies.  Basil  Willey,  in  ‘I.  A.  Richards 
and  Coleridge’  reprints  a  valuable 
early  review  of  Coleridge  on  Imagina¬ 
tion',  and  Kathleen  Coburn,  in 
‘I.A.R.  and  S.T.C.’,  also  pays  tribute 
to  Richards’s  work.  Another  general 
essay  is  Frederick  Garber’s  ‘The 
Hedging  Consciousness  of  Coleridge’s 
Poems’  {The  Wordsworth  Circle), 
which  sees  Coleridge’s  response  to 
nature  as  an  act  of  involvement. 
Several  Coleridge  poems,  and  their 
use  of  bower  images,  are  discussed  by 
Patricia  Parker,  in  ‘The  Progress  of 
Phaedria’s  Bower:  Spenser  to  Cole¬ 
ridge’  {ELH).  In  ‘The  Aristotle- 
Coleridge  Axis’  (UTQ),  George 
Whalley  notes  some  areas  of  common 
practice  between  the  two  critics,  and 
suggests  that  Coleridge  enriched 
Aristotle’s  ideas  of  tragedy  by  a 

Biographia  Literaria,  by  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  ed.  by  George  Watson.  Dent, 
pp.  xxvi+304.  75p. 

The  Ancient  Mariner,  and  other  poems, 
ed.  by  Alun  R.  Jones  and  William  Tydeman. 
Macmillan  (Casebook  Series),  pp.  254.  £2.25. 
Paperback  £1.00. 

/.  A.  Richards,  Essays  in  his  Honor,  ed. 
by  Reuben  Brower,  Helen  Vendler,  and  John 
Hollander.  New  York :  Oxford  U.P.  pp.  xii  + 
368.  $12.50. 


concentration  on  character.  James  D. 
Boulger,  in  ‘Coleridge  on  Imagina¬ 
tion  Revisited’  {The  Wordsworth 
Circle)  discusses  the  relationship 
between  the  imagination  and  the 
religious  symbol  in  Coleridge’s  theory 
and  practice.  Religious  language  is 
also  the  subject  of  Stephen  Prickett’s 
‘The  Living  Educts  of  the  Imagination: 
Coleridge  on  Religious  Language’ 
{The  Wordsworth  Circle),  which  also 
sees  the  symbol  as  crucial  in  the  fusion 
of  two  levels  of  experience. 

In  ‘“Kubla  Khan”  Again:  the 
Oceans,  the  Caverns,  and  the  Ances¬ 
tral  Voices’  {ArielE),  A.  B.  England 
links  the  caverns  of  the  poem  with 
‘an  extreme  and  devitalising  contain¬ 
ment’,  and  the  lifeless  ocean  with  an 
uncreative  sterility,  at  war  with  the 
creative  energy  of  the  fountain.  This 
should  be  compared  with  Warren 
Stevenson’s  Blakean  interpretation, 
‘“Kubla  Khan”  as  Symbol’  {TSLE), 
prematurely  noticed  last  year  {YW 
53.311).  H.  W.  Piper  identifies  Mount 
Abora  as  the  Biblical  Habor,  and 
suggests  an  interpretation  of  the 
poem  based  on  the  antithesis  between 
Kubla’s  man-made  garden  and  the 
restored  paradise  {N&Q). 

Michael  Schmidt  gives  a  sensitive 
reading  of  ‘This  Lime-Tree  Bower  My 
Prison’  {CritS),  observing  how  Cole¬ 
ridge  sustains  dramatic  tension  in  an 
essentially  reflective  poem.  In  ‘The 
Modifying  Metaphor  in  “Dejection; 
An  Ode’”  {The  Wordsworth  Circle), 
Panthea  Reid  Broughton  suggests 
that  the  poem,  while  being  about 
dejection,  is  also  an  affirmation  of  the 
poet’s  own  imaginative  powers.  Mich¬ 
ael  D.  Patrick’s  ‘Cliristabel:  A  Brief 
Critical  History  and  Reconsideration’, 
which  is  part  of  Romantic  Reassess¬ 
ment  XI,®°  deals  with  manuscripts. 
Romantic  Reassessment,  XI :  essays  on 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  Matthew  Arnold  and 
George  Macdonald.  Salzburg:  Institut  fiir 
Englische  Sprache  und  Literatur.  pp.  118. 
£4.60. 
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sources,  reception  and  interpretation 
in  a  breathless  and  inconclusive 
thirty-five  pages,  spelling  ‘Kubla 
Khan’  wrongly  throughout. 

Continuing  his  entertaining  series 
on  the  Coleridge  circle,  entitled  ‘The 
Cool  World  of  Samuel  Taylor  Cole¬ 
ridge’  {The  Wordsworth  Circle),  P.  M. 
Zall  writes  of  ‘Richard  Brothers — The 
Law  and  the  Prophet’.  Brothers  was 
a  crank  who  prophesied  the  coming 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  1798. 
Another  in  the  series,  entitled  ‘More 
for  the  Millions’,  deals  with  Hannah 
More.  Edward  S.  Lauterbach  and 
Walter  B.  Crawford  continue  their 
account  of  ‘Coleridge  in  Narrative 
and  Drama’  {The  Wordsworth  Circle), 
with  a  brief  essay  on  their  findings 
(see  YW  53.310).  C.  Richard  Sanders 
revises  some  of  his  earlier  views  on 
Coleridge  in  ‘The  Background  of 
Carlyle’s  Portrait  of  Coleridge  in 
The  Life  of  John  Sterling'  {BJRL). 
In  ‘S.  T.  Coleridge’s  German  Vocabu¬ 
lary’  {N&Q),  Hartmut  Breitkreuz 
corrects  some  mistakes  in  the  annota¬ 
tions  to  Coleridge’s  notebooks.  A 
source  for  one  notebook  entry  is 
supplied  by  J.  D.  Gutteridge  in 
‘Coleridge  and  Descartes’s  “Medita¬ 
tions’”  {N&Q).  Also  in  N&Q,  Rainer 
Lengler  notes  a  borrowing  from 
Coleridge  in  Thomas  Wolfe,  and 
George  P.  Landow  prints  a  letter 
from  Hartley  Coleridge  on  his  father’s 
death.  Jane  Matsinger’s  ‘Coleridge 
Scholarship:  An  Annual  Register’ 
{The  Wordsworth  Circle)  is  mainly 
concerned  with  articles,  but  includes 
some  books;  others  are  noticed  else¬ 
where  in  the  review  number. 

In  ‘Scott  and  the  Corners  of  Time’ 
{VQR),  Edgar  Johnson  emphasizes 
Scott’s  interest  in  turning  points  of 
history,  and  the  clashes  of  loyalty 
which  they  involved.  Frank  Jordan, 
in  a  strongly-argued  article,  ‘Scott 
and  Wordsworth;  or,  Reading  Scott 


Weir  {The  Wordsworth  Circle)  notes 
the  degree  of  involvement  required  of 
the  reader  by  Scott,  and  the  dramatic 
characteristics  of  both  writers.  The 
Waverley  novels,  Jordan  suggests, 
‘are  what  they  are  because  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  Preface,  not  in  spite  of  it’. 
Wordsworth  appears  in  a  less  favour¬ 
able  light  in  John  Kinnaird’s  ‘Haz- 
litt  as  Poet’  {SIR)  which  prints  some 
barbed  verses  on  Wordsworth’s 
appointment  as  Stamp  Distributor, 
which  Kinnaird  ascribes  to  Hazlitt. 
In  ‘Hazlitt  on  the  Obligations  of  the 
Critic’  {The  Wordsworth  Circle), 
James  Ashley  Houck  discusses  Haz- 
litt’s  ideas  about  the  role  of  the  critic 
in  relation  to  contemporary  literature. 

In  ‘Charles  Lamb  and  the 
Elizabethan  Dramatists:  A  Reassess¬ 
ment’  {The  Wordsworth  Circle),  James 
Shokoff  shows  that,  contrary  to  some 
scholarly  opinion.  Lamb  did  play  a 
significant  part  in  the  Elizabethan 
dramatic  revival,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  minor  figures.  Burton 
R.  Pollin,  in  ‘Charles  Lamb  and 
Charles  Lloyd  as  Jacobins  and  Anti- 
Jacobins’  {SIR)  shows  Lamb  and 
Lloyd  attempting  to  eradicate  the 
stain  in  radicalism  which  their  friend¬ 
ship  with  Coleridge  had  produced.  In 
‘George  Crabbe,  the  Duke  of  Rut¬ 
land  and  the  Tories’  {RES),  R.  B. 
Hatch  argues  that  the  Duke  was  less 
opposed  to  Burke  than  has  been 
thought,  that  Crabbe  was  little 
interested  in  politics,  and  that  there 
would  have  been  little  disagreement 
between  Duke  and  chaplain  on 
political  issues.  Ben  Harris  McClery 
notes  some  penetrating  marginalia 
by  John  Murray  II  in  the  1806 
Epistles  of  Thomas  Moore  {N&Q). 

The  major  event  in  Byron  scholar¬ 
ship  is  the  publication  of  the  first  two 
volumes  of  the  new  edition  of  Byron’s 
Letters  and  Journals,  edited  by  Leslie 
A.  Marchand.  The  first  volume. 
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entitled  In  My  Hot  Youthl’^  contains 
the  letters  of  his  early  years  and  of  the 
first  part  of  his  journey  to  the  Near 
East,  and  it  ends  with  his  last  letter 
from  Constantinople  on  July  4  1810. 
The  second.  Famous  In  My  Time,^^ 
begins  in  Athens  and  includes  Byron’s 
return  to  England  and  the  publication 
of  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage.  The 
edition  gathers  together  all  the 
published  letters  from  their  various 
first  appearances,  and  adds  others, 
to  make  a  total  count  of  some  three 
thousand.  Marchand  is  a  cautious 
and  scrupulous  editor,  who  is  careful 
to  retain  Byron’s  eccentric  punctua¬ 
tion,  and  who  makes  no  uninformed 
guesses  at  illegible  words  or  difficult 
place-names.  The  footnotes,  not  so 
long  as  Prothero’s  leisurely  affairs, 
provide  a  great  deal  of  compressed 
information.  Most  of  the  letters  (the 
exceptions  are  those  printed  by 
Moore,  which  have  been  tost)  are 
printed  from  the  unexpurgated  origi¬ 
nals:  thus  everything  about  this 
edition  allows  Byron’s  extraordinary 
sharpness  and  vigour  as  a  letter- 
writer  to  be  displayed;  and  it  is  easy 
to  forget  the  magnitude  of  the  task, 
because  of  the  unfussy  editing. 

John  Jump’s  casebook,  Childe 
Harold’s  Pilgrimage  and  Don  Juan^^ 
manages  to  be  pretty  fair  to  both 
poems.  It  begins  with  an  extended 
and  entertaining  selection  of  com¬ 
ments  by  Byron  and  his  contempor¬ 
aries,  followed  by  the  expected 
Victorian  assessments  (apart,  per¬ 
haps,  from  J.  A.  Symonds’s  admir¬ 
able  introduction  to  the  extracts  in 

In  My  Hot  Youth.  Byron’s  Letters  and 
Journals,  Volume  I,  1798-1810.  John 
Murray,  pp.  vi  +  288.  £4.75. 

Famous  In  My  Time.  Byron’s  Letters  and 
Journals,  Volume  II,  1810-1812.  John 
Murray,  pp.  viiH-298.  £4.75. 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  and  Don 
Juan,  ed.  by  John  Jump.  Macmillan  (Case¬ 
book  Series),  pp.  254.  £2.25,  paperback 
£1.00. 


The  English  Poets).  Among  the 
twentieth-century  essays,  Andrew 
Rutherford’s  judicious  critique  of 
Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage  III  stands 
out  among  other  sensible,  if  unexcit¬ 
ing  examples;  Byron’s  own  vigour 
often  makes  his  critics  seem  pedes¬ 
trian.  A  new  French  translation  of 
The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  and  Canto  III 
of  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage,  by 
Paul  Bensimon  and  Roger  Martin,®"^ 
contains  an  interesting  essay  by 
Bensimon  on  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon, 
including  some  suggestive  compari¬ 
sons  with  Coleridge  and  Camus.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  see  Armand 
E.  Singer’s  The  Don  Juan  Theme, 
Versions  and  Criticism:  a  Bibliogra¬ 
phy,^^  but  part  of  it  has  appeared  in 
print  already,  and  been  noticed 
(TIE  51.303). 

Four  Romantic  Reassessment  vol¬ 
umes  are  concerned  with  Byron.  Jane 
Kirchner’s  The  Function  of  the  Per¬ 
sona  in  the  Poetry  of  Byron^^  contains 
the  interesting  thesis  that  the  voices 
of  the  earlier  poetry  can  be  found  in 
Don  Juan,  and  that  Don  Juan  there¬ 
fore  has  a  kind  of  chorus  effect. 
Kirchner’s  discussion  of  the  tones  of 
the  early  poetry  is  clear  and  helpful, 
though  she  assumes  a  greater  unity  in 
Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage  than 
most  critics  would  allow.  Beppo 
completes  the  voices  needed  for  the 
kaleidoscope  of  Don  Juan',  though 
after  such  a  build-up  the  examination 
of  Don  Juan  is  thinner  than  expected. 
Herman  M.  Ward’s  Byron  and  the 

Le  Captif  de  Chillon;  Le  Chevalier 
Harold,  Chant  HI,  by  Paul  Bensimon  and 
Roger  Martin.  Paris;  Aubier-Flammarion, 
1971.  pp.  180.  n.p. 

The  Don  Juan  Theme,  Versions  and 
Criticism:  A  Bibliography,  by  Armand  E. 
Singer.  Morgantown:  West  Virginia  U.P. 
pp.  370.  $8.00. 

The  Function  of  the  Persona  in  the 
Poetry  of  Byron,  by  Jane  Kirchner.  Salzburg: 
Romantic  Reassessment,  15.  pp.  iii  +  173. 
£4.60. 
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Magazines,  1806-1824^'^  is  an  account 
of  Byron’s  involvement  with  the 
magazine  world  of  his  day,  and  of  the 
effect  of  this  on  his  poetry.  It  is  a 
stiff,  rather  formal  study,  with  much 
useful  detail  but  some  sloppy  proof¬ 
reading.  Bruce  Wallis’s  Byron:  the 
Critical  Voice^^  is  a  two-volume  refer¬ 
ence  work  to  Byron’s  critical  opinions 
with  a  judicious  introduction  in  which 
Wallis  is  candid  about  Byron’s  faults 
and  generous  about  his  virtues. 
Another  Salzburg  series.  Poetic 
Drama,  includes  The  Style  of  Lord 
Byron’s  Plays, by  Paulino  M.  Lim 
Jr.  This  contains  too  much  thrashing 
about  in  the  muddy  water  of  modern 
stylistics,  but  it  does  provide  some 
original  insights  through  the  hectic 
presentation.  Other  information  on 
Byron’s  plays  comes  from  Sherwyn 
T.  Carr,  in  ‘Bunn,  Byron  and  Man¬ 
fred’  {Nineteenth  Century  Theatre 
Research)  which  describes  alterations 
to  Manfred  in  1834  to  make  it  fit  for 
the  stage;  and  from  Thomas  L. 
Ashton,  in  ‘The  Censorship  of  Byron’s 
Marino  Faliero’  (HLQ),  which  des¬ 
cribes  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  presentation  of  Byron’s  drama  in 
1821. 

The  Byron  Journal  is  a  new  period¬ 
ical,  to  be  published  annually  in 
association  with  the  Byron  society. 
The  first  issue  contains  an  article  by 
Jerome  J.  McCann,  on  ‘Editing 
Byron’s  Poetry’,  with  reference  to  the 
inadequacies  of  the  texts  now  printed ; 
a  lightly-sketched  account  by  C.  P. 
Brand  on  ‘Byron  and  the  Italians’, 
and  a  more  specialized  essay  by 
Giacomo  Antonini  on  Byron’s  impact 

Byron  and  the  Magazines,  1806-1824,  by 
Herman  M.  Ward.  Salzburg:  Romantic 
Reassessment,  19.  pp.  vi -1-178.  £4.60. 

Byron:  the  Critical  Voice,  by  Bruce 
Wallis.  Salzburg:  Romantic  Reassessment, 
20  and  21.  pp.  xxx -1-493.  £4.60  per  vol. 

The  Style  of  Lord  Byron's  Plays, 
Paulino  M.  Lim  Jr.  Salzburg:  Poetic  Drama, 
3.  pp.  vi -1-177.  £4.60. 


on  Italian  opera,  especially  on  Verdi 
and  Donizetti.  Leslie  Marchand 
writes  on  the  Byron  letters,  and  Paul 
G.  Trueblood,  in  ‘Byron’s  Political 
Realism’,  argues  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
sistency  in  Byron’s  political  views 
and  actions  from  Harrow  to  Misso- 
longhi.  Shorter  notes  include  the 
report  of  a  lecture  on  ‘Byron  in 
Cambridge’  by  Theodore  Redpath; 
a  note  on  the  book  which  was  by 
Byron’s  bed  at  his  death;  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  unpublished  letter  from 
Mavrocordatos  to  Byron  dated  Janu¬ 
ary  1824;  and  Margaret  Brown’s 
much  too  brief  note  on  Byron  and 
Shelley’s  enthusiasm  for  the  sea. 

In  ‘A  Byron  Contradiction:  Some 
Light  on  His  Italian  Study’  (SIR), 
Robert  B.  Ogle  discusses  Byron’s 
knowledge  of  Italian  Renaissance 
poetry  and  his  use  of  contemporary 
histories  of  Italian  literature,  mainly 
in  the  development  of  his  ottava  rima 
style.  In  ‘Byron’s  Giaour  and  the 
Mark  of  Cain’  {EA),  Frederick  Gar¬ 
ber  lends  his  support  to  the  view  that 
‘The  Giaour’  is  a  coherent  whole:  he 
sees  its  centre  in  the  mirror-relation¬ 
ship  between  the  Giaour  and  Hassan. 
Jorgen  Erik  Nielsen  contributes  more 
information  on  Byron  apocrypha 
{N&Q). 

Howard  O.  Brogan  briefly  discusses 
Byron’s  ironic  use  of  religious  allusion 
in  the  shipwreck  passage  from  Don 
Juan  {Expl  1971).  In  ‘Lord  Henry’s 
P.R.O.’  (CritS)  John  Jump  provides 
an  acute  reading  of  some  stanzas  from 
Canto  XVI  about  Lady  Adeline 
Amundeville;  while  T.  G.  Steffan 
notes  that  Lady  Adeline  outranked 
Lord  Henry,  who  was  the  younger  son 
of  a  Duke  or  Marquess  (N&Q). 

Stuart  M.  Sperry’s  scholarly  Keats 
the  PoeE°  begins  with  sensation,  a 
word  which,  as  Sperry  says,  ‘describes 

Keats  the  Poet,  by  Stuart  M.  Sperry. 
Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  U.P.  pp.  xii-b 
350.  £6.90. 
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both  the  source  of  his  verse  and  the 
main  region  of  his  song’.  Sperry 
discusses  this  against  the  background 
of  Locke  and  Hartley,  and  their 
relationship  to  romantic  poetry;  the 
connections  between  sensation  and 
thought  are  seen  as  fundamental  to 
an  understanding  of  romantic  poetry 
and  of  Keats  in  particular.  Through 
modest  and  careful  readings  of  the 
major  poems,  Sperry  conducts  the 
argument  towards  ‘To  Autumn’, 
where  sensation  and  thought  are 
most  perfectly  blended.  In  this  book, 
the  theorizing  is  unpretentious  and 
the  practical  criticism  excellent.  John 
Barnard’s  edition,  John  Keats,  The 
Complete  Poems,’’^  is  another  good 
book,  convenient  and  inexpensive  yet 
containing  a  great  deal  of  useful 
material.  Barnard  is  conservative  in 
matters  of  spelling  and  punctuation, 
though  his  chronological  printing 
means  innovations  in  poem  order, 
with  the  ‘Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn’ 
preceding  the  ‘Ode  to  a  Nightingale’. 
The  notes  are  extensive,  making  good 
use  of  the  letters  and  providing  critical 
as  well  as  textual  information.  There 
are  appendices  which  print  less 
available  occasional  writings,  such 
as  the  rejected  preface  to  Endymion, 
the  marginalia  to  Paradise  Lost,  and 
the  review  of  Kean’s  acting.  There  is 
also  a  dictionary  of  classical  names, 
with  information  taken  appropriately 
from  Lempriere. 

Leonidas  M.  Jones’s  edition  of  The 
Letters  of  John  Hamilton  Reynolds’’^ 
is  a  useful  addition  to  the  information 
available  about  the  Keats  circle. 
Jones’s  introduction  is  not  well 
written,  but  it  is  informative  about 
Reynolds’s  life  and  the  characters  of 

John  Keats,  The  Complete  Poems,  ed. 
by  John  Barnard.  Harmonsworth :  Penguin, 
pp.  731.  £1.00. 

The  Letters  of  John  Hamilton  Reynolds, 
ed.  by  Leonidas  M.  Jones.  Lincoln;  U.  of 
Nebraska  P.  pp.  xxxviii  +  82.  $8.50. 


Hunt,  Haydon  and  Bailey.  Seventeen 
letters  are  published  for  the  first  time, 
including  some  which  throw  light  on 
the  authorship  of  pieces  in  Bentley’s 
Miscellany.  Others  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  unlikely  places,  including 
two  relating  to  the  Scott-Christie  duel 
of  1821,  which  Jones  has  already 
discussed  in  recent  articles  (see  YW. 
51.305  and  52.311).  Tsokan  Huang’s 
The  Magazine  Reviews  of  Keats’s 
Lamia  Volume  {1820y^  is  a  study  in 
depth  of  the  reception  of  Keats’s 
final  volume.  There  are  some  mistakes 
in  names  and  titles,  but  Huang  suc¬ 
ceeds  well  in  putting  the  volume  and 
its  criticism  into  perspective;  he  is 
especially  good  in  charting  the  back¬ 
wash  from  the  Endymion  review. 
Harry  R.  Beaudry’s  The  English 
Theatre  and  John  Keats'^''  is  also 
bedevilled  by  mistakes;  it  is  more 
about  the  theatre  than  about  Keats, 
though  Otho  the  Great  and  King 
Stephen  are  examined  and  placed  in 
the  context  of  the  Elizabethan  revival. 
There  is  a  rather  specious  attempt  to 
connect  them  with  the  Odes,  which 
are  said  to  ‘make  use  of  tension  and 
conflict,  the  very  essence  of  drama’. 

A  fascinating  illustrated  article  by 
Helen  E.  Haworth,  ‘“A  Thing  of 
Beauty  Is  a  Joy  Forever?”  Early 
Illustrated  Editions  of  Keats’s  Poetry’ 
{HLB),  contains  a  description  of 
illustrated  volumes  of  Keats  dating 
from  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Stuart  A.  Ende’s  ‘Keats’s 
Music  of  Truth’  (ELH)  considers  the 
way  in  which  Keats  felt  the  particular 
force  of  images  from  earlier  poets, 
especially  those  concerned  with  desire 
and  loss.  In  ‘The  Elgin  Marbles  and 

The  Magazine  Reviews  of  Keats’s  Lamia 
Volume  {1820),  by  Tsokan  Huang.  Salzburg; 
Romantic  Reassessment,  26.  pp.  vi  +  123. 
£4.60. 

The  English  Theatre  and  John  Keats,  by 
Harry  R.  Beaudry.  Salzburg;  Poetic  Drama, 
13.  pp.  340.  £4.60. 
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Titian’s  “Bacchus  and  Ariadne”: 
A  Cluster  of  Keatsian  Associations 
in  Henry  James’  {N&Q),  Adeline  R. 
Tintner  notes  reference  to  the  Elgin 
Marbles  in  ‘Sleep  and  Poetry’.  An 
early  essay  sympathetic  to  Keats  is 
described  by  James  Ogden  in  ‘Henry 
Alford  and  Keats’s  Reputation’ 
(KSMB).  Other  short  articles  and 
notes  in  KSMB  include  Alan  Osier’s 
tracing  of  a  debt  to  Moore’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  Anacreon  in  ‘Keats  and  a 
Classical  Grasshopper’;  ‘The  Vale  of 
Tears  in  Keats,  Shelley  and  Others’, 
by  H.  W.  White  and  Neville  Rogers, 
which  traces  the  origins  and  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  phrase;  and  a  portrait  of 
John  Taylor,  Keats’s  publisher,  is 
one  of  the  illustrations.  In  ‘Keats, 
Joseph  Severn  and  William  Hilton; 
Notes  on  a  Dispute’  (N&Q),  Marcia 
R.  Pointon  throws  some  doubt  on  the 
story  of  Keats’s  anger  with  Hilton 
when  the  latter  failed  to  defend 
Severn. 

James  Booth’s  reading  of  the  ‘Ode 
on  a  Grecian  Urn’  (CritS)  is  against 
any  interpretation  of  the  final  lines  as 
philosophy:  it  sees  them  as  demon¬ 
strating  the  tenuous  and  elusive 
nature  of  the  urn’s  comfort.  James 
Dickie’s  ‘The  Grecian  Urn:  An 
Archeological  Approach’  (BJRL, 
1969)  has  been  reprinted  as  a  mono¬ 
graph:”  it  argues  convincingly  for  a 
plurality  of  sources.  In  ‘The  Experi¬ 
ential  Beginnings  of  Keats’s  Odes’ 
(SIR)  Helen  Vendler  uses  slender  but 
plausible  evidence  to  speculate  about 
the  beginnings  and  the  emotional 
centres  of  the  poems. 

Robert  M.  Ryan’s  ‘Keats  and  the 
Truth  of  Imagination’  (The  Words¬ 
worth  Circle)  suggests  that  ‘the  truth 
of  Imagination’  in  Keats’s  letter  of 
November  22  1817  refers  not  to  the 

The  Grecian  Urn:  An  Archaeological 
Approach,  by  James  Dickie.  Keats,  Shelley 
Memorial  Association.  Folkestone:  Dawson, 
pp.  19.  n.p. 


creation  of  poetry  but  to  an  area  of 
religious  speculation.  Ryan  is  par¬ 
ticularly  illuminating  about  Keats’s 
correspondent,  Benjamin  Bailey,  and 
the  way  Keats  is  arguing  in  the  letter. 
Another  letter  forms  the  starting 
point  for  Norman  Thurston’s 
‘Biography  and  Keats’s  Pleasure 
Thermometer’  (The  Wordsworth 
Circle)  in  which  Thurston  insists  that 
the  biographical  context  is  important 
for  an  understanding  of  Keats. 
Arthur  Clayborough  puts  the  case  for 
a  stronger  distinction  between  two 
concepts  of  Keats  in  ‘“Negative 
Capability”  and  “The  Camelion 
Poet”  in  Keats’s  letters:  the  case  for 
differentiation’  (ES). 

In  KSMB  there  is  a  description  and 
a  photograph  of  a  possible  new  por¬ 
trait  of  Shelley;  Iris  Origo  gives  a 
vivid  account  of  Shelley’s  last  year 
in  ‘Three  Exhibits  at  Casa  Magni’; 
and  Neville  Rogers  prints  an  un¬ 
published  verse  letter  of  Shelley 
written  in  1811.  Also  in  KSMB, 
Parks  C.  Hunter  Jr  describes  ‘The 
Equivocal  Cain  Images  in  Shelley’s 
Adonais\  arguing  that  while  the  first 
reference  is  to  Cain  as  murderer,  the 
second  is  to  the  brand  of  Cain,  the 
sign  of  protection  and  compassion. 

In  ‘Tabula  Rasa:  Shelley’s  Meta¬ 
phor  of  the  Mind’  (ArielE),  Thomas 
A.  Reisner  discusses  Shelley’s  use  of 
Locke  rather  than  Leibnitz  as  a  type 
of  mind,  and  his  employment  of  both 
sensationalism  and  intuitionalism  in 
his  poetry.  Patrick  Swinden  provides 
an  enthusiastic  reading  of  the  ‘Ode 
to  the  West  Wind’  (CritS),  stressing 
Shelley’s  sensitivity  to  effects  of 
weather,  and  the  structure,  energy 
and  rhythms  of  the  poem.  In  ‘Shelley’s 
“Mont  Blanc”’  (SP),  Spencer  Hall 
finds  a  dichotomy  between  the  philo¬ 
sophical  structure  of  the  poem  and 
the  imaginative  experience  that  gives 
rise  to  it.  Robert  A.  Hartley  notes 
an  ingenious  use  of  a  natural  phenom- 
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enon  in  ‘Phosphorescence  in  Canto  I 
of  “The  Revolt  of  Islam’”  (N&Q); 
information  about  Claire  Clairmont, 
from  a  notebook  of  James  Thomson, 
is  recorded  by  George  Mathewson, 
in  ‘Claire  Clairmont  on  Shelley’s 
Circle’  (N&Q).  Eric  Glasgow’s 
‘Shelley’s  Debt  to  Greece’  (part  of 
Romantic  Reassessment  XI,  noted 
under  Coleridge  above)  lacks  detailed 
scholarship  and  discussion  and  is  out¬ 
dated  in  style  and  technique. 

Margaret  Grainger’s  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  the  John  Clare  Collec¬ 
tion  in  Peterborough  Museum  and 
Art  Gallery’’^  is  appropriately  printed 
for  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  whose  ancestor 
paid  for  Clare’s  treatment  in  hospital. 
The  presentation  and  sorting  of 
Clare’s  disordered  manuscripts  and 
books  must  have  been  a  formidable 
task:  they  now  appear,  chronologic¬ 
ally  ordered,  with  indices  of  titles  and 
first  lines  of  the  poems  in  manuscript. 
The  result  is  a  well-illustrated  cata¬ 
logue,  which  will  be  of  great  assist¬ 
ance  to  Clare  scholars.  Janet  M. 
Todd’s  In  Adam’s  Garden:  A  Study 
of  John  Clare’s  Pre-Asylum  Poetry'^'^ 
is  a  brief  study  of  an  obvious  theme, 
but  within  these  limitations  it  is  well 
done.  The  argument  that  Clare  found 
an  Eden  in  the  communion  with 
nature  but  not  in  the  society  of  man 
will  surprise  no  one,  but  it  is  sensibly 
and  helpfully  worked  out,  though 
sometimes  too  briefly.  Mark  Storey 
prints  ‘A  “Missing”  Letter  from 
John  Clare  to  John  Taylor’  (N&Q), 
written  in  March  1821. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  John 
Clare  Collection  in  Peterborough  Museum 
and  Art  Gallery,  by  Margaret  Grainger. 
Privately  printed;  available  from  Hon. 
Treasurer,  Peterborough  Museum  Society, 
Priestgate,  Peterborough,  pp.  vi  +  80.  £1.75. 

''''In  Adam’s  Garden:  A  Study  of  John 
Clare’s  Pre-Asylum  Poetry,  by  Janet  M. 
Todd.  Gainesville,  Fla.:  U.  of  Florida 
Humanities  Monograph,  No.  30.  U.  of 
Florida  P.  pp.  84.  Paperback  $2.00. 


Herbert  Van  Thai’s  Landof^  is 
subtitled  ‘a  biographical  anthology’; 
it  contains  selections  from  his  writ¬ 
ings,  interspersed  with  biographical 
information.  Both  Van  Thai  and 
Malcolm  Elwin,  who  provides  an 
introduction,  are  enthusiasts  for  Lan- 
dor,  to  a  degree  which  seems  exces¬ 
sive.  Elwin,  for  instance,  has  an 
admiration  for  Landor’s  outspoken 
and  impetuous  character,  siding  with 
him  against  Forster  and  Colvin,  his 
first  biographers,  whom  he  finds 
cautious  materialists;  he  also  dislikes 
R.  H.  Super,  Landor’s  modern 
biographer.  Throughout  the  book,  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid  the  impression 
that  Landor  is  being  pressed  upon  the 
reader  rather  hard;  as  an  introduction 
to  his  work  it  serves  quite  well, 
though  there  are  some  misprints  and 
the  footnotes  and  references  are  not 
always  satisfactory.  It  is  for  sampling 
Landor  rather  than  for  serious 
scholarship.  A.  LaVonne  RuofiF,  in 
her  account  of  ‘The  Publication  of 
Landor’s  Imaginary  Conversations: 
1825-38’  (JEGP),  is  concerned  with 
the  bibliographical  details  of  the 
second  edition  of  Volumes  I  and  II, 
and  with  the  four  subsequent  volumes. 

P.  F.  Morgan’s  The  Letters  of 
Thomas  Hood’’’^  supersedes  all  pre¬ 
vious  collections  by  amassing  all 
known  private  letters  by  Hood.  The 
editing  is  firm  to  the  point  of  assertive¬ 
ness,  although  even  Morgan’s  dili¬ 
gence  is  constantly  defeated  by  minor 
references  and  allusions.  All  this 
supports  the  main  response  which 
these  letters  suggest  of  the  deep 
privacy  and  domesticity  of  a  man 
who  was  at  the  same  time  deeply 
involved  in  running  large  and  influ¬ 
ential  literary  schemes  and  writing 

Landor,  ed.  by  Herbert  Van  Thai. 
George  Allen  &  Unwin,  pp.  392.  £6.00. 

The  Letters  of  Thomas  Hood,  ed 
P.  F.  Morgan.  Edinburgh;  Oliver  and  Boyd, 
pp.  xxviii  +  703.  £6.00. 
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poetry  of  frank  social  criticism.  The 
ordinariness  of  many  of  Hood’s 
letters  is  almost  alarming.  More 
lively  an  observer  and  more  punning 
a  correspondent  than  normal,  and 
constantly  fighting  sickness  and  dis¬ 
couragement,  Hood  still  presents 
conventional  and  sentimental  private 
and  public  faces.  This  excellent  and 
exhaustive  collection,  despite  minor 
inconveniences  of  layout  and 
arrangement,  gives  an  attractive  new 
approach  to  an  important  poet. 

Lawrence  J.  Starzyk’s  ‘The  Faith 
of  Emily  Bronte’s  Immortality  Creed’ 
{VP)  is  an  intricate  examination  of 
Emily  Bronte’s  religious  understand¬ 
ing  in  general,  and  ‘No  Coward  Soul 
is  Mine’  in  particular.  Starzyk 
suggests  that  although  Emily  Bronte 
rejects  all  bases  for  certain  belief  in 
a  benevolent  God,  she  still  maintains 
a  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  the  union  of  separate  individual 
existences  in  God  after  death. 

Lionel  Trilling  and  Harold  Bloom’s 
Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry^^  volume 
of  the  Oxford  Anthology  of  English 
Literature  contains  a  hundred  pages 
each  of  Browning  and  Tennyson,  a 
generous  selection  from  a  wide  range 
of  other  poets  and  such  useful  prose 
statements  as  Mill’s  ‘What  Is  Poetry?’ 
and  Arnold’s  1853  ‘Preface’.  The 
book  seems  better  value  for  an 
interested  reader  who  wants  a  wide- 
ranging  anthology  than  for  a  student 
who  may  well  find  the  book’s  pater¬ 
nalistic  functions  both  limiting  and 
antagonizing.  In  ‘“That  Promised 
Land”:  Poetry  and  Religion  in  the 
Early  Victorian  Period’  (F5)  Law¬ 
rence  J.  Starzyk  challengingly  ex¬ 
amines  an  interesting  shift  in  critical 
opinion  from  what  he  calls  a  ‘dial¬ 
ectic  of  being’  to  a  ‘dialectic  of 
becoming’.  He  shows  how  the  former 

Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry,  ed.  by  Lionel 
Trilling  and  Harold  Bloom.  O.U.P.  pp.  xvi  + 
750.  £1.95. 


fragments  consciousness  between  the 
worldly  and  the  divine,  while  the 
latter  attempts  to  unify  both  earthly 
and  heavenly  in  a  single  poetic 
function  by  which  poetry  usurps 
religion  through  the  imposed  unity 
of  the  poet’s  individual  self.  Centring 
his  initial  argument  on  Keble  and 
Carlyle,  Starzyk  goes  on  to  discuss 
Arnold  and  Newman  to  suggest  how 
poets  attempted  to  unite  all  the 
contradictions  of  their  own  experience 
of  their  age  in  a  single  view  of  the 
centrality  of  the  poet’s  role.  Bernard 
Bergonzi’s  collection  of  reprinted 
essays.  The  Turn  of  a  Century,^^ 
contains  several  studies  of  Victorian 
poetry,  which  will  be  noticed  below 
under  their  respective  subjects.  Vol¬ 
ume  Six  of  the  series  reprinting  the 
sale  catalogues  of  the  libraries  of 
‘eminent  persons’^^  includes  the  lib¬ 
raries  of  Browning,  Ruskin,  Swin¬ 
burne  and  Watts-Dunton,  and  it 
comes  at  a  moment  when  the  disper¬ 
sal  of  Ruskin’s  books  from  Brant  wood 
has  just  been  announced.  The  value 
of  a  library  of  a  poet  as  a  research 
tool  has  already  been  proved  by  the 
Tennyson  collections  at  Lincoln, 
which  makes  these  catalogues  poig¬ 
nant  and  exhilarating  reading.  Many 
of  the  Ruskin  volumes  have  found 
their  way  into  the  Whitehouse  collec¬ 
tions  at  Bembridge  and  Brantwood, 
but  the  other  libraries  will  never  be 
even  partially  assembled  again,  and 
this  dispersal  points  to  the  value  of 
such  volumes,  even  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  Swinburne’s  books,  the  sale 
only  hints  at  the  full  scope  of  the 
library. 

Important  bibliographical  material 
on  Tennyson  continues  to  appear,  led 
by  the  second  volume  of  the  catalogue 

The  Turn  of  a  Century,  by  Bernard 
Bergonzi.  Macmillan,  pp.  x  +  222.  £4.25. 

Sale  Catalogues  of  Poets  and  Men  of 
Letters,  Vol.  VI,  ed.  by  John  Woolford. 
Mansell  with  Sotheby  Parke-Bernet.  pp. 
363.  £8. 
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of  the  Tennyson  collections  in  Lin¬ 
coln.®^  This  section  of  the  catalogue 
contains  books  written  by  and  about 
Tennyson  and  his  immediate  circle, 
and  suggests  the  depth  of  the  Lincoln 
holdings  of  successive  editions  of  the 
poet’s  works,  including  proof  and 
trial  editions.  The  secondary  material 
is,  not  surprisingly,  more  miscellan¬ 
eous  and  less  comprehensive  in 
character,  but  still  of  major  import¬ 
ance.  This  volume  of  the  catalogue  is 
as  easy  to  use  as  the  first,  in  spite  of 
the  more  diverse  material  it  covers, 
and  confirms  the  usefulness  and 
importance  of  this  major  biblio¬ 
graphical  undertaking.  The  Catalogue 
of  the  Tennyson  Collection^'^  at  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  Cardiff  reveals  un¬ 
expected  wealth.  The  most  impressive 
feature  of  the  collection,  which  was 
put  together  by  Cyril  Brett,  is  the 
completeness  of  successive  editions 
of  Tennyson’s  works  up  to  the  turn 
of  the  century.  The  intriguing  note 
‘that  the  collection  also  includes  a 
large  number  of  newspaper  and 
periodical  articles,  dating  from  1850, 
including  contemporary  reviews  of 
Tennyson’s  work,  with  illustrations 
and  parodies  of  the  more  popular 
poems’  will  undoubtedly  not  escape 
the  eyes  of  scholars.  The  publication 
by  the  Tennyson  Society  of  Lionel 
Madden’s  thorough  Annotated  Biblio¬ 
graphy^^  of  Sir  Charles  Tennyson  is  a 
fitting  ninetieth  birthday  tribute  to  a 
man  who  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  understanding  of  his  grand¬ 
father:  it  reveals  the  remarkable 

Tennyson  in  Lincoln,  Vol.  II,  ed.  by  N. 
Campbell.  Lincoln:  Tennyson  Research 
Centre,  pp.  xi  +  121.  £6. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Tennyson  Collection 
in  the  Library  of  University  College,  Cardiff, 
compiled  by  Sian  Allsobrook,  ed.  by  Peter 
Revell.  Cardiff.  1972.  pp.  103. 

Sir  Charles  Tennyson:  An  Annotated 
Bibliography  of  his  Published  Writings,  by 
Lionel  Madden.  Lincoln:  The  Tennyson 
Society,  pp.  37.  £1. 


range  of  Sir  Charles’s  publications 
over  seventy  years.  Sir  Charles 
continues  to  write  informatively  and 
delightfully  in  the  Tennyson  Research 
Bulletin,  where  he  describes  the  home 
life  of  the  poet  between  1851  and 
1853  in  ‘Tennyson  and  Twickenham’. 
Other  articles  in  the  Tennyson  Re¬ 
search  Bulletin  are  J.  M.  Gray’s 
‘Horse  Sense  in  Tennyson’s  “Walking 
to  the  Mail’”,  which  observes  a  nice 
touch  in  the  poem;  Arthur  Pollard’s 
‘Tennyson  and  the  Roman  Poets’, 
which  discusses  Tennyson’s  love  of 
Virgil,  Horace  and  Catullus;  Christ¬ 
opher  Ricks’s  ‘The  Lincoln  MS  from 
“The  Coming  of  Arthur’”,  which 
describes  a  new  item  in  the  collection ; 
and  James  O.  Hoge  prints  two  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  letter  of  1839  from  Tenny¬ 
son  to  Emily  Sellwood.  Also  in  the 
Tennyson  Research  Bulletin,  Phyllis 
Grosskurth  shows,  in  ‘Tennyson, 
Froude,  and  Queen  Mary’  how  the 
poet  used  Froude  and  his  fiercely 
Protestant  account  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  but  that  when  revising  the  play 
for  the  stage  he  softened  Mary’s 
character  and  placed  less  emphasis 
on  the  martyrdoms ;  and  June  Steffen- 
son  Hagen  prints  an  account  of  a 
meeting  in  which  ‘Tennyson  Praises 
the  Spasmodics :  A  Second  Conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  Scottish  Mr.  Mitchell’. 

The  selection  of  Tennyson’s  work 
by  Kingsley  Amis®®  reveals  no  sur¬ 
prises  in  the  choice  of  poems  or  any 
new  insight  in  the  introduction,  but 
it  provides  a  useful  popular  selection 
at  a  very  low  price.  The  selection  of 
Tennyson’s  Poems^’’  first  published 
by  George  Bell  in  1905  to  display 
Eleanor  Brickdale’s  mildly  Pre- 
Raphaelite  illustrations  has  been 
reprinted.  The  publishers  claim  that 
this  is  the  only  illustrated  selection  of 

Tennyson,  ed.  by  Kingsley  Amis.  Pen¬ 
guin.  pp.  218.  Paperback  40p. 

Poems  by  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson. 
Ipswich:  Boydell  Press,  pp.  402.  £3. 
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Tennyson’s  poetry  available,  and  it 
makes  a  pleasant  book,  well  printed 
and  presented.  The  choice  of  poems 
is  sensible  if  unexciting. 

D.  J.  Palmer’s  Tennyson^^  in  the 
‘Writers  and  their  Background’  series 
collects  together  a  responsible  and 
able  set  of  essays  by  well-known 
Tennyson  scholars.  Most  of  the 
chapters  cover  familiar  ground  -  the 
editor  himself  on  ‘Tennyson’s  Rom¬ 
antic  Heritage’,  for  instance,  or 
John  Dixon  Hunt  on  the  relationship 
between  the  ‘Idylls’  and  Victorian 
painting — and  the  overall  effect  is  of 
intelligently  mature  consideration 
rather  than  excitement  or  discovery. 
The  book  will  be  useful  in  informing 
the  good  student,  and  here  Lionel 
Madden’s  excellent  ‘Reader’s  Guide’ 
and  select  bibliography  will  be  of 
particular  worth.  Some  separate 
chapters  of  this  book  are  noticed 
below  under  their  separate  subjects. 
F.  E.  L.  Priestley’s  excellent  book  on 
Language  and  Structure  in  Tennyson’s 
Poetry^^  is  remarkably  sane.  Together 
with  the  clear  survey  of  Tennyson’s 
growing  mastery  of  language  and 
form,  there  are  good  short  discussions 
of  such  important  topics  as  the  critical 
debate  over  the  isolated  and  ‘com¬ 
mitted’  Tennyson,  the  poet’s  use  of 
genre,  and,  best  of  all,  Tennyson’s 
understanding  of  science.  Equally 
valuable  are  the  areas  of  revaluation : 
the  defence  of  the  elevated  language 
of  ‘Enoch  Arden’  and  the  discussion 
of  the  extensive  revisions  of  the  1832 
‘Poems’  carried  on  in  the  ten  years 
of  ‘silence’  between  1832  and  1842 
are  both  admirable  pieces  of  thought¬ 
ful  criticism.  The  whole  book  achieves 
much  more  than  its  title  suggests. 
In  ‘Tennyson  and  Kierkegaard’  {VP), 

Tennyson,  ed.  by  D.  J.  Palmer.  G.  Bell, 
pp.  xvi-b279.  £4.50. 

Language  and  Structure  in  Tennyson's 
Poetry,  by  F.  E.  L.  Priestley.  Andre  Deutsch. 
pp.  188.  £2.75. 


Joseph  J.  Collins  hands  out  a  brisk 
warning  against  the  notion  that 
Tennyson’s  ‘doubts’  are  an  expression 
of  Kierkegaardian  religion.  Gerhard 
J.  Joseph  takes  up  a  surprisingly 
neglected  subject  in  ‘Poe  and  Tenny¬ 
son’  {PMLA).  The  links  between  the 
two  writers  are  expressed  most  clearly 
in  their  common  wish  to  transcend  in 
art  material  and  sensual  limitations. 
This  dubiously  successful  attempt  at 
earthly  transcendence  is  located  most 
clearly  in  the  ‘Idylls’,  and  Joseph 
discusses  interestingly  the  contest 
between  self-consuming  sensuality 
and  ideality  in  both  writers. 

In  printing  ‘Four  Unpublished 
Pieces  from  the  Trinity  Manuscript 
of  “Poems  by  Two  Brothers’”  (N&Q) 
Patrick  Campbell  brings  deleted 
early  poems  by  Charles  Tennyson  to 
light.  David  Sinclair  takes  us  for  a 
detailed  bibliographical  excursion 
in  ‘The  First  Pirated  Edition  of 
Tennyson’s  Poems’  (BC)  in  which  he 
unravels  the  tangled  history  of  the 
suppressed  1862  edition  of  ‘Poems 
1830-1833’.  He  concludes  by  largely 
verifying  T.  J.  Wise’s  account  of  the 
book’s  Canadian  origins,  and  con¬ 
firms  J.  D.  Campbell  as  the  respon¬ 
sible  person.  An  examination  of 
manuscript  changes  in  such  early 
poems  as  ‘Armageddon’  and  ‘Tim- 
buctoo’  (VP)  allows  David  F.  Goslee 
to  suggest  that  a  sense  of  visionary 
distance  from  a  personal  damnation 
becomes  swiftly  transmuted  in  the 
young  Tennyson  into  a  growing  sense 
of  alienation  from  both  God  and  his 
readers.  Andrew  Fichter’s  ‘Ode  and 
Elegy:  Idea  and  Form  in  Tennyson’s 
Early  Poetry’  (ELH)  is  an  important 
study.  Fichter’s  main  theme  is  that  in 
the  early  Odes  and  in  In  Memoriam 
the  poet’s  belief  in  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  knowledge  and 
understanding,  leading  to  insight  or 
revelation,  is  in  conflict  with  the 
eighteenth  century  and  Romantic 
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conception  of  the  ode  as  epiphany 
born  out  of  formal  conflict.  This 
discussion  concludes  by  suggesting 
that  the  early  odes  embody  a  com¬ 
prehensible,  explicable  universe  that 
is  denied  by  the  elegiac  disjunctions 
of  In  Memoriam  where  knowledge 
has  become  too  advanced  to  find  an 
adequate  poetic  embodiment. 

A  brief  note  on  ‘Romantic  Per- 
spectivism  in  Tennyson’s  “The  Lady 
of  Shalott’”  (VP)  allows  David  M. 
Martin  to  point  to  the  multiplicity  of 
images  which  challenge  the  reality  of 
the  lady’s  view  of  the  world.  Tony 
Robbins  resolves  verbal  and  intellect¬ 
ual  contradictions  in  ‘Ulysses’  by 
appealing  to  a  unified  mood  or  ‘con¬ 
text’  in  the  poem  (VF)  derived  from 
Homer  and  Dante.  The  Shakes¬ 
pearian  resonances  of  the  poem  are 
ignored  in  forming  this  unified, 
optimistic  reading  of  the  poem.  A 
more  complex  reading  of  ‘Ulysses’ 
is  provided  by  Arnold  Hinchliflfe  in 
CritS.  W.  David  Shaw  looks  at 
‘Tithonus’  as  a  Romantic  ode  in 
‘Tennyson’s  “Tithonus”  and  the 
Problem  of  Mortality’  (PQ)  by 
suggesting  that  Tennyson  comes  to 
his  fullest  understanding  of  Hallam’s 
death  in  the  poem  by  inter-relating 
the  world  of  immediate  fact  with  the 
world  of  transcendent  reality.  Tit¬ 
honus,  while  longing  for  death,  still 
sees  the  need  to  render  sensuous 
experience  permanent.  Shaw  also 
considers  the  formal  balance  in  the 
poem  between  romantic  confession 
and  classical  monologue. 

June  SteflFenson  Hagen,  in  ‘The 
“Crescent  Promise”  of  “Locksley 
Hall’”  (VP),  suggests  a  high  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  poem  based  on  the  psycho¬ 
logical  unity  of  the  narrator’s  persona 
and  the  interest  of  the  debate  on 
poetic  creativity  contained  within  the 
poem.  Winston  Collins  offers  an 
optimistic  reading  of  ‘  “The  Princess” ; 
The  Education  of  the  Prince’  ( VP), 


suggesting  that  the  poem  explores  the 
growing  self-knowledge  of  the  Prince 
and  ends  with  a  buoyant  assertion  of 
an  ideal  human  potential  which 
Tennyson  later  challenges  but  never 
abandons.  ‘Feminism  and  Femininity 
in  “The  Princess’”,  in  Bernard 
Bergonzi’s  The  Turn  of  a  Century,  is  a 
reprint  of  an  essay  of  1969  in  The 
Major  Victorian  Poets:  Reconsidera¬ 
tions  (FIF  50.298). 

Joseph  Sendry’s  important  account 
of ‘The  “In  Memoriam”  Manuscripts’ 
(HLB)  is  a  detailed  attempt  to  solve 
problems  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  two  manuscripts,  already  dis¬ 
cussed  and  found  insoluble  by  Stuart 
F.  C.  Niermeier  in  an  article  in  the 
same  periodical  (1971).  Sendry’s 
evidence  is  formidable  and  his  con¬ 
clusions  at  the  very  least  plausible, 
but  doubtless  discussion  will  be 
stimulated  again  on  this  vexed  area  of 
Tennyson  research  by  Sendry’s  infor¬ 
mative  study.  Sendry  also  discusses 
Tennyson  manuscripts  in  ‘Tenny¬ 
son’s  “Butcher  Books”  As  Aids  to 
Composition’  (VP),  which  serves  as 
a  timely  reminder  that  the  seemingly 
casual  accumulation  of  lyrics  for  In 
Memoriam  may  well  have  been  more 
deliberate  and  controlled  than  Tenny¬ 
son’s  various  remarks  on  the  subject 
suggest.  The  use  of  the  ‘butcher 
books’  is  shown  to  be  part  of  an 
extended  compositional  process 
shown  as  clearly  by  ‘The  Princess’ 
as  In  Memoriam.  Kerry  McSweeney’s 
essay  ‘The  Pattern  of  Natural  Con¬ 
solation  in  “In  Memoriam”’  (VP) 
is  an  attempt  to  simplify  the  poem  by 
pointing  to  the  traditional  genres  in 
which  it  operates.  The  first  half  of  the 
study  is  a  discussion  of  the  pastoral 
elegy  and  the  way  in  which  the  cycle 
of  seasonal  landscapes  is  used  by 
Tennyson  to  suggest  a  natural  tend¬ 
ency  towards  hope,  while  the  second 
is  an  account  of  section  XCV  as  a 
‘romantic  dream  vision’  in  which 
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nature  reconciles  life  and  death,  past 
and  present,  in  unity. 

Philip  Drew  writes  on  Maud  and 
‘Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After’ 
in  ‘Tennyson  and  the  Dramatic 
Monologue’  {Tennyson,  ed.  Palmer). 
His  reading  of  the  poems  is  scrupu¬ 
lous  if  stringent,  and  suggests  that 
the  main  weakness  of  Maud  comes 
from  the  inability  of  the  changes  in 
diction  to  suggest  precise  and  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  in  the  narrator’s  mental 
state.  James  A.  Freeman  sets  out  to 
elucidate  the  third  of  Lucretius’s 
dreams  in  his  note  on  ‘Tennyson, 
“Lucretius”  and  the  “Breasts  of 
Helen’”  {VP).  He  suggests  ‘The  Fall 
of  Troy’  by  Quintus  of  Smyrna  as  the 
most  likely  source  and  goes  on  to 
show  the  uses  to  which  Tennyson 
put  the  myth  in  suggesting  the  conflict 
between  sensuality  and  rationality. 

Detailed  study  of  the  ‘Idylls’  will 
doubtless  be  helped  by  J.  Pford- 
resher’s  Variorum  edition,®^  a  monu¬ 
mental  volume  listing  all  variant 
readings  from  fifty  manuscripts  as 
well  as  proofs  and  printed  versions 
beneath  the  final  text,  which  is  drawn 
from  the  Eversley  edition.  It  is  in  no 
way  a  criticism  of  the  book  to  say 
that  the  effect  is  overwhelming. 
Following  his  work  on  the  Variorum 
edition,  Pfordresher  has  also  pro¬ 
duced  ‘A  Bibliographical  History  of 
Alfred  Tennyson’s  “Idylls  of  the 
King”’  {SB).  His  work  is  again 
dauntingly  scrupulous,  and  supplies 
an  astonishing  list  of  manuscripts,  a 
bibliography  of  textually  significant 
editions,  a  description  of  Tennyson’s 
methods  of  work,  and  a  detailed 
account  of  the  writing  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  various  stages  of  the 
‘Idylls’.  Scholars  can  only  be  grateful 
that  such  demanding  work  has  been 

A  Variorum  Edition  of  Tennyson’s  Idylls 
of  the  King,  by  John  Pfordresher.  Columbia 
U.P.  pp.  1007.  £11. 


done  for  them  with  such  diligence. 
Charles  W.  Millard’s  discussion  of 
‘Julia  Margaret  Cameron  and  Tenny¬ 
son’s  “Idylls  of  the  King”’  {HLB)  is 
an  extremely  interesting  illustrated 
account  of  the  two  volumes  of  photo¬ 
graphs  Cameron  produced  in  1874 
and  1875  at  Tennyson’s  request. 
Millard  describes  all  known  copies  of 
the  books  and  goes  on  to  suggest  the 
remarkable  aesthetic  and  technical 
achievement  of  the  photographs, 
which  are  distinct  in  mood,  tone  and 
allusiveness  from  all  other  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Tennyson.  In  ‘Deception  and 
Artifice  in  “The  Idylls  of  the  King”’ 
{VP)  W.  Warwick  Slinn  shows  in 
lucid  detail  the  way  in  which  decep¬ 
tion  becomes  the  mainspring  of 
action  in  the  poem,  and  suggests  the 
technique  with  which  Tennyson  in¬ 
tricately  builds  the  structure  of  the 
poem  round  the  unifying  sequence  of 
illusions  which  obscure  and  distort 
reality  in  the  Arthurian  world.  Linda 
Ray  Pratt,  in  ‘The  Holy  Grail;  Sub¬ 
version  and  Revival  of  a  Tradition  in 
Tennyson  and  T.  S.  Eliot’  {VP), 
uses  the  contrast  between  the  ‘Idylls’ 
and  The  Waste  Land  to  point  to 
Tennyson’s  totally  unconventional 
use  of  the  grail  legend  as  the  central 
analogue  for  a  crumbling  Victorian 
society.  The  disintegrative  effect  of 
the  grail  in  Tennyson’s  poem  is 
rendered  even  more  radical  in  com¬ 
parison  with  Eliot’s  conventional 
sense  of  the  grail  quest  as  a  route  to 
spiritual  salvation,  yet  the  contrast 
between  the  poems  seems  somewhat 
arbitrary  in  spite  of  a  perceptive 
response  to  both  poems  individually. 

‘Tennyson’s  Plays  and  their  Pro¬ 
duction’  is  Peter  Thomson’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  D.  J.  Palmer’s  Tennyson. 
Thomson’s  account  is  workmanlike 
and  useful,  although  he  does  not 
really  succeed  in  arousing  any  great 
enthusiasm  in  this  reader;  one  sus¬ 
pects  this  is  more  a  limitation  in 
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Tennyson’s  plays  than  in  Thomson’s 
writing. 

The  fourth  volume  of  The  Com¬ 
plete  Works  of  Robert  Browning^^ 
contains  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon' , 
Colombo’s  Birthday,  Dramatic  Rom¬ 
ances  and  Lyrics,  and  Luria.  The 
editors,  aware  of  the  controversy  over 
their  methods  (see  YW  52.316), 
have  defended  them  in  a  preface,  and 
restated  their  aims  and  techniques. 
There  are  certainly  problems:  the 
poems  in  Dramatic  Romances  and 
Lyrics,  for  example,  are  printed  in 
their  original  order,  but  with  later 
titles  and  texts.  The  notes,  both 
textual  and  explanatory,  are  full  and 
informative.  Morse  Peckham’s 
resignation  from  his  part  in  the 
editorship  is  a  sad  item  in  Studies  in 
Browning  and  his  circle',  the  problems 
of  Browning’s  text  are  considered  in 
a  remarkably  lucid  way  by  Philip 
Kelley  and  William  S.  Peterson  in 
‘Browning’s  Final  Revisions’  {Brown¬ 
ing  Institute  Studies);  they  conclude 
that  the  best  text  is  the  1888-89  one, 
supplemented  by  Browning’s 

corrections. 

The  periodicals  named  above  are 
both  new.  Browning  Institute  Studies 
is  edited  by  William  S.  Peterson  and 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Browning  Institute.  Among  the 
articles  are  Emily  Blanchard  Hope’s 
‘Saving  Casa  Guidi’,  and  Alethea 
Hayter’s  ‘Windows  Toward  the  Fut¬ 
ure’,  both  of  which  concern  Florence 
and  the  Brownings.  Meredith  B. 
Raymond  reports  on  ‘The  Published 
and  Unpublished  Letters  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning  to  Mary  Russell 
Mitford’.  In  ‘Browning  and  Shelley’, 
Richard  C.  Keenan  traces  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Shelley  on  Browning,  and 

The  Complete  Works  of  Robert  Brown¬ 
ing,  general  editor  Roma  A.  King  Jr.  Athens, 
Ohio:  Ohio  U.P.  Vol.  IV,  pp.  xxviii+404. 
$20.00. 


notes  the  marked  similarity  in  their 
ideas  of  love.  Park  Honan  contri¬ 
butes  a  swingeing  review  of  some 
books  relevant  to  Browning  pub¬ 
lished  between  1969  and  1972; 
William  S.  Peterson  and  Richard  C. 
Keenan  produce  an  annotated  bib¬ 
liography  for  1971.  Studies  in  Brown¬ 
ing  and  his  circle  is  the  successor  to 
The  Browning  Newsletter,  to  be 
published  twice  yearly  from  Baylor 
University.  In  addition  to  the  accounts 
of  work  in  progress,  a  checklist  of 
publications  for  1972,  and  desiderata 
for  research,  there  is  a  bibliography 
of  the  Brownings  from  1968  to  the 
first  quarter  of  1972  by  Nedah 
Abbott,  and  three  articles.  Curtis 
Dahl,  in  ‘Browning  and  the  Historical 
Novel  of  Antiquity’  points  out  that 
Browning,  like  the  novelists  of  the 
period,  uses  history  to  comment  on 
contemporary  problems.  In  ‘A  Note 
on  Section  VIII  of  Browning’s  The 
Inn  Album',  Ashby  Bland  Crowder 
explicates  a  difficult  passage.  Thomas 
J.  Collins  notes  some  vagaries  of 
criticism  and  makes  some  pithy 
comments  in  ‘Browning’s  Early 
Poetry:  The  Problem  of  Critical 
Sophistication’.  In  the  second  num¬ 
ber,  Roma  King  reviews  the  year’s 
research,  Ronald  E.  Freeman  con¬ 
tinues  his  checklist,  and  there  is  a 
description  of  the  Browning  Collec¬ 
tion  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 
by  Adrienne  Munich;  there  are  also 
several  articles  of  interest.  Mark 
Siegchrist  expands  our  understanding 
of  a  neat  irony  in  ‘The  Puritan  St. 
Jerome  in  Browning’s  “Fra  Lippo 
Lippi’”;  Margaret  Walker  Dilling,  in 
‘Robert  Browning’s  “Master  Hugues 
of  Saxe-Gotha’”  proposes  a  musical 
structure  for  the  poem.  In  ‘Daniel 
Home,  Mr.  Sludge,  and  a  forgotten 
Browning  letter’,  Richard  Kelly  com¬ 
pares  Browning’s  first  impressions  of 
Home  with  his  later  portrait  of  Sludge. 
Notes  in  this  number  include  Julia 
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Markus’s  questioning  of  the  theory 
that  Browning  sent  ‘Andrea  del 
Sarto’  to  John  Kenyon  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  photograph;  George 
Monteiro’s  ‘Browning’s  Fra  Pandolf’, 
which  quotes  a  sensational  story  by 
Bandello  in  which  a  Pandolfo  appears 
as  a  lover;  Robert  F.  Fleissner’s 
suggestion  that  ‘My  Last  Duchess’ 
provides  a  theme  for  Wilde’s  The 
Picture  of  Dorian  Gray,  and  Robert 
Felgar’s  ‘Browning  as  a  Scholarly 
Interpreter’,  which  deals  particularly 
with  the  allusions  at  the  ends  of 
poems.  Arnold  Shapiro’s  ‘“Brother 
Newman’’  and  Bishop  Blougram’, 
which  is  really  too  important  to  be 
called  a  note,  argues  that  Browning 
followed  Newman  closely,  but  neatly 
turned  his  ideas  to  make  them  an 
attack  on  the  church. 

By  coincidence,  each  of  these 
periodicals  contains  an  article  on 
Browning’s  friendship  with  the  sculp¬ 
tor  Story.  In  Studies  in  Browning 
Charles  A.  Huguenin  and  Peter  N. 
Chetta  write  affectingly,  and  affect¬ 
edly,  about  the  sculpture  entitled 
The  Angel  of  Grief  which  Story 
placed  on  his  wife’s  grave;  in  Brown¬ 
ing  Institute  Studies  Frank  R.  Di- 
Frederico  and  Julia  Markus  discuss 
‘The  Influence  of  Robert  Browning  on 
the  Art  of  William  Wetmore  Story’, 
with  some  excellent  illustrations. 

William  E.  Harrold’s  The  Variance 
and  the  Unity'^^  is  a  study  of  the  poems 
of  Browning  which  are  complement¬ 
ary,  either  in  pairs  or  in  small  groups, 
and  of  the  multiple  points  of  view  of 
The  Ring  and  the  Book.  It  seems  a 
very  simple  approach,  though  it  has 
never  been  fully  explored  before:  the 
result  is  a  book  which  is  sometimes 
laboured  in  its  pursuit  of  the  obvious, 
sometimes  far-fetched  in  its  inter- 

The  Variance  and  the  Unity,  by  William 
E.  Harrold.  Athens,  Ohio:  Ohio  U.P.  pp. 
x-t-244.  $9.00. 


pretations,  and  sometimes  sensible 
and  perceptive  According  to  Harrold, 
the  result  of  reading  the  comple¬ 
mentary  poems  together  is  the  ‘over¬ 
poem’,  with  a  new  awareness  of  the 
qualities  of  each  as  they  are  joined 
or  contrasted.  The  insights  can  be 
very  simple:  for  instance  the  move¬ 
ment  of  ‘Marching  Along’  and  ‘Boot 
and  Saddle’  are  seen  as  contrasting 
with  the  ‘stasis’  of  ‘Give  a  Rouse’; 
and  ‘Incident  of  the  French  Camp’ 
and  ‘Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish  Cloister’ 
illustrate  Browning’s  handling  of 
different  nationalities.  Among  the 
doubtful  interpretations  are  those  of 
Fra  Pandolf,  in  ‘My  Last  Duchess’, 
who  becomes  ‘a  Renaissance  friar 
saving,  through  art,  the  saintly 
Duchess,  martyred  for  her  human- 
itarianism’;  and  Brother  Lawrence, 
whose  enquiry  about  the  Latin  name 
for  parsley  indicates  his  striving  for 
intellectual  growth.  There  is,  at  this 
stage,  a  distinct  lack  of  common- 
sense  in  this  book,  and  such  insights 
as  there  are  seem  to  be  accidental. 
Harrold  is  better,  however,  on  The 
Ring  and  the  Book,  where  he  has 
some  pertinent  information  about 
the  poem’s  relationship  to  the  corn- 
media  deU’arte,  the  interaction  of  the 
characters,  and  the  complementary 
uses  of  language. 

Ian  Jack’s  Browning’s  Major 
Poetry^^  is  a  rare  thing  nowadays,  a 
straightforward  critical  account  of 
the  main  body  of  a  poet’s  work.  As 
such  it  seems,  at  first  sight,  too  brief 
to  add  much  to  our  understanding; 
we  have  become  accustomed  to 
the  ponderous  interpretations  and 
counter-interpretations  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  world,  and  the  speed  of  Jack’s 
account  may  appear  superficial.  Yet 
again  and  again  the  reader  is  given 

Browning’s  Major  Poetry,  by  Ian  Jack. 
Oxford:  Clarendon  P:  O.U.P.  pp.  xiv-)-308. 
£5.40. 
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an  insight  or  an  observation  that  is 
absolutely  right:  of  the  Duke  in  ‘My 
Last  Duchess’,  for  example,  ‘almost 
frighteningly  in  charge  of  the  situa¬ 
tion’;  of  two  lines  from  ‘Two  in  the 
Campagna’  which  might  be  by  a 
seventeenth-century  poet;  of  the 
sudden  catching  of  the  right  tone  in 
‘A  Toccata  of  Galuppi’s’.  Together 
with  these  sharp  insights,  there  is  an 
overall  sanity  about  the  book  which 
makes  it  a  very  good  introduction  to 
Browning,  since  Jack  prefers  the 
central  and  obvious  to  the  far-fetched 
and  extreme.  His  discussion  of  ‘A 
Grammarian’s  Funeral’,  for  instance, 
is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  an  excellent 
corrective  to  more  difficult  recent 
interpretations;  and  the  same  could 
be  said  of  much  of  this  book.  The 
only  drawback  is  its  disinclination  to 
develop  arguments  and  ideas,  which 
suggests  that  the  book  would  have 
been  even  better  had  it  been  longer. 

Robert  F.  Garratt  writes  generally 
about  the  genre  in  ‘Browning’s 
Dramatic  Monologue:  the  Strategy 
of  the  Double  Mask’  {VP).  He  argues 
that  the  characters  in  the  poems  are 
themselves  adopting  masks,  and  finds 
a  parallel  to  this  in  Yeats’s  theory  of 
masks  in  A  Vision.  Lawrence  Poston 
III  suggests  that  Browning  was  a 
sceptic  rather  than  a  liberal  in 
‘Browning’s  Political  Skepticism: 
Sordello  and  the  Plays’  (PMLA),  and 
Clyde  de  L.  Ryals  argues  that  a 
neglected  poem  reveals  Browning’s 
mature  views  on  the  place  of  religion 
and  poetry  in  modern  life  in  "Balaus- 
tion’s  Adventure:  Browning’s  Greek 
Parable’  {PMLA). 

Virgil  F.  Grillo,  in  ‘Browning’s 
Cuckold  of  St.  Praxed’s’  {VP),  out¬ 
lines  a  theory  that  Anselm  is 
Gandolf’s  son,  basing  this  on  the 
historical  parallel  that  St  Anselm 
was  the  son  of  a  Gandolf.  J.  R. 
Watson  stresses  the  poetic  language 
and  expression  of  the  poem  in  his 


reading  of ‘My  Last  Duchess’  {CritS). 
In  ‘Ariosto  and  Browning:  A  Re¬ 
examination  of  “Count  Gismond’” 
{VP),  Frank  Allen  considers  the 
influence  of  the  Italian  poet  on 
Browning’s  poem,  and  the  latter’s 
desire  to  create  a  psychologically 
realistic  motivation.  Edgar  F.  Har¬ 
den’s  ‘A  New  Reading  of  Browning’s 
“A  Toccata  of  Galuppi’s’”  {VP) 
emphasizes  the  part  played  in  the 
poem  by  the  nineteenth-century 
speaker,  who  has  all  the  limitations 
of  modern  man,  and  cannot  find 
fulfilment  in  the  music  as  the  Vene¬ 
tians  did.  A.  P.  Antippas,  in  ‘Brown¬ 
ing’s  “The  Guardian  Angel”:  A 
Possible  Early  Reference  to  Ruskin’ 
{VP),  argues  that  Browning  was 
defending  Guercino  against  Ruskin 
and  not  against  Mrs  Jameson.  Elinor 
Shaffer,  in  ‘Browning’s  St.  John:  the 
Casuistry  of  the  Higher  Criticism’ 
{VS,  1972)  discusses  the  intellectual 
background  of  ‘A  Death  in  the 
Desert’,  and  emphasizes  that  the  poem 
is  not  just  an  attack  on  the  higher 
criticism,  but  a  subtle  reaffirmation 
of  prophetic  power. 

The  continued  interest  in  the  poetry 
of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  is 
shown  in  splendid  and  monumental 
form  by  the  publication  of  Gladys 
W.  Hudson’s  four  volume  Concord¬ 
ance.'^'^  It  has  been  divided  into  twelve 
sections  (thirteen  if  Headnotes  are 
included)  with  tables  of  word  fre¬ 
quency.  The  size  of  Mrs  Browning’s 
work  obviously  makes  this  a  most 
useful  tool  for  the  scholar,  and  one 
which  would  have  been  out  of  the 
question  before  the  computer.  The 
years  of  the  Brownings’  married  life 
are  illuminated  by  the  publication  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning’s  Letters 

An  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  Con¬ 
cordance,  compiled  by  Gladys  W.  Hudson. 
Detroit:  Gale  Research  Co.  Four  Vols:  pp. 
2,123.  S87.50. 
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to  Mrs.  David  Ogilvy,  1849-1861.^^ 
Most  of  them  were  written  from 
Florence,  where  Mrs  Ogilvy  first  met 
the  Brownings,  in  a  life  of  travel, 
literary  work,  and  child-bearing  which 
naturally  brought  her  close  to  Eliza¬ 
beth.  Some  of  her  poems  are  printed 
here;  she  was  evidently  a  woman  of 
great  kindness  and  sensitivity,  and  a 
good  talker,  whose  knowledge  of 
domestic  affairs  and  children  were  a 
great  help  to  Elizabeth. 

In  The  Arnolds'^^  Meriol  Trevor 
writes  a  popular  history  of  a  famous 
family.  The  strength  of  the  book  lies 
in  its  combination  of  brief,  but 
efficient,  multiple  biography  with 
alert  and  sensitive  discussion  of  the 
moral  and  religious  thought  of  three 
generations  of  Arnolds.  Tom  Arnold, 
ceaselessly  journeying  between  Catho¬ 
licism  and  doubt,  is  especially  well 
drawn,  but  Doctor  Arnold,  Matt, 
Mary  Ward  and  a  whole  host  of 
lesser  Arnolds  are  all  ably  located  in 
their  intellectual  landscape.  Carl 
Dawson’s  extensive  introduction  to 
Matthew  Arnold,  the  Critical 
Heritage:  the  Poetry'^''  emphasizes 
firstly  the  way  in  which  Arnold’s 
poetry  was  altered  by  becoming  a 
centre  of  public  debate  in  the  maga¬ 
zines,  and  secondly  what  Dawson 
calls  the  ‘premature  finality’  of 
Arnold’s  poetry.  Both  notions  point 
to  the  extreme  self-consciousness  of 
Victorian  poetry,  and  the  fifty  or  so 
extracts  which  Dawson  selects  only 
confirm  the  eagerness  with  which 
critics  seized  on  Arnold’s  poems  as  a 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning’s  Letters  to 
Mrs  David  Ogilvy,  1849-1861 ,  ed.  by  Peter 
N.  Heydon  and  Philip  Kelley.  New  York: 
Quadrangle/The  New  York  Times  Book  Co., 
and  The  Browning  Institute,  pp.  xxxvi+220. 
$7.95. 

The  Arnolds,  by  Meriol  Trevor.  The 
Bodley  Head.  pp.  206.  £2. 

Matthew  Arnold,  the  Critical  Heritage: 
the  Poetry,  ed.  by  Carl  Dawson.  Routledge 
&  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xiv  +  466.  £6.50. 


new  element  in  the  debate,  even  when 
they  saw  his  work  as  misguided  or 
unsuccessful.  David  J.  DeLaura,  in 
a  collection  of  recent  essays  on 
Arnold,®®  reprints  some,  or  all,  of 
U.C.  Knoepflmacher  on  Arnold  on 
Wordsworth,  Dwight  Culler  on  ‘The 
Use  of  Elegy’  and  Kenneth  Allott 
writing  in  a  contextual  way  about 
‘Empedocles  on  Etna’,  all  of  which 
are  established  and  useful  studies. 
Eric  Glasgow’s  ‘The  Greek  Factors 
in  the  Poetry  of  Matthew  Arnold’, 
like  his  essay  on  Shelley  in  the 
Romantic  Reassessment  noticed 
above,  is  loose,  general  and  out¬ 
dated.  It  even  fails  to  mention  the 
famous  image  from  Thucydides  in 
‘Dover  Beach’. 

The  1849  volume  of  poems  supplies 
both  Kenneth  Allott  and  George 
Forbes  with  their  subjects.  Allott 
examines  Arnold’s  description  of 
‘The  “Scythian”  in  “The  Strayed 
Reveller”’  {VP)  and  suggests  the 
origins  of  Arnold’s  ideas  in  these 
sections  of  the  poem  may  lie  in 
Pallas’s  ‘Travels’.  Forbes  deals  with 
a  small  group  of  less  well-known 
poems,  including  ‘In  Utrumque  Para- 
tus’,  in  ‘Arnold’s  “Oracles’”  (EIC),  a 
group  which  he  sees  as  making 
‘general  statements  about  what  man 
is’.  Forbes  rejects  the  reading  of  the 
poems  solely  as  philosophical  state¬ 
ments  and  illustrates  Arnold’s  alter¬ 
native  views  of  the  material  and 
spiritual,  which  suggest  to  Forbes 
that  the  poems  are  rather  concerned 
with  human  processes  of  growth 
than  with  a  single  cogent  under¬ 
standing  of  the  world. 

‘Arnold,  Lessing,  and  the  Preface 
of  1853’,  by  Martin  Corner  (JEGP), 
is  an  account  of  the  influence  of 
Arnold’s  first  reading  of  ‘Laokoon’ 

Matthew  Arnold:  Twentieth  Century 
Views,  ed.  by  David  J.  DeLaura.  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall.  pp.  186.  £1.05. 
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in  1847  or  1848,  and  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  diminution  of  Lessing’s  effect 
as  shown  in  the  1853  Preface.  Arnold 
gained  from  Lessing  a  clear  sense  of 
the  limits  of  distinct  art  forms,  and 
especially  the  limitations  of  poetry 
for  the  expression  of  static,  plastic 
forms,  but  Corner  shows  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  Lessing’s  assumptions  and 
describes  how  Arnold’s  concern  with 
poetic  form  leads  him  to  modify,  and 
even  reject,  Lessing’s  critical  posi¬ 
tion.  Philip  Raisor’s  ‘Mathew  Arn¬ 
old’s  “Balder  Dead”:  An  Essay  in 
Objectivity’  (SEL)  is  a  reading  of  the 
poem  in  terms  of  the  poetic  theories 
offered  by  the  1853  Preface.  Raisor 
argues  that  Arnold  balances  subject¬ 
ive  impulses  with  contemplative, 
objective  distance  in  the  poem  as 
successfully  as  he  superimposed  his 
sense  of  decaying  Victorian  culture 
on  to  the  Nordic  deserts  of  his  poem. 

Ruth  Pitman’s  study  of  ‘Dover 
Beach’  (EIC)  is  a  wideranging  blend 
of  contextual  information  with  speci¬ 
fic  textual  analysis,  in  which  the 
poem  is  related  to  contemporary 
geology,  to  Arnold’s  other  sea¬ 
scapes,  and  to  a  whole  range  of 
literary  and  mythic  associations  which 
Dover  suggested  to  the  poet.  Her 
treatment  of  the  poem  as  one  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  place  and  the 
associations  of  place  in  a  world  which 
knew  how  geological  time  contradicts 
fixed  landscapes,  is  an  original  and 
satisfying  one.  Alan  Shelston  is  also 
aware  of  place  and  time  in  his  neat 
examination  of  ‘Calais  Sands’  in 
relation  to  ‘Dover  Beach’  (CritS). 
S.  O.  A.  Ullmann’s  ‘Dating  Through 
Calligraphy:  The  Example  of  “Dover 
Beach’”  (SB)  is  as  much  an  exercise 
in  bibliographical  method  than  a 
contribution  to  Arnold  studies,  al¬ 
though  this  does  nothing  to  lessen 
its  interest.  Ullmann  shows  in  detail 
his  analytical  techniques  on  the 
Ashley  Library  manuscript,  and 


settles  for  the  period  between  June 
1851  and  April  1852  for  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  this  draft. 

R.  K.  R.  Thornton’s  Gerard  Man- 
ley  Hopkins'^'^  in  the  ‘Studies  in 
English  Literature’  series  is  a  reliable 
and  appropriate  book  to  recommend 
to  students.  By  quoting  well  from 
Hopkins’s  letters,  journals,  and  essays, 
Thornton  brings  together  the  most 
apposite  material  for  a  study  of  the 
poems,  and  his  own  readings  of  the 
poetry  are  sane,  suggestive,  and  brief 
enough  to  encourage  further  discus¬ 
sion.  Thornton’s  sense  of  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  form,  language  and 
associations  of  the  poems  is  in  no 
way  at  odds  with  the  simple  and  direct 
meanings  he  suggests  for  them. 

Studies  of  individual  poems  show  a 
remarkable  range  of  method  and 
approach.  E.  L.  Epstein  uses  linguistic 
analysis  to  underline  the  meaning  of 
the  poems  in  ‘Hopkins’s  “Heaven- 
Haven”:  A  Linguistic-Critical  Des¬ 
cription’  {EIC).  Epstein  forestalls 
hostile  responses  to  his  method,  and 
in  fact  provides  a  useful  awareness  of 
the  verbal  complexities,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  within  the  poem. 
Detailed  contextual  information  pro¬ 
vides  Eileen  Kennedy’s  method  in 
‘Lightning,  Lashed  Rod  and  Dove  in 
“The  Wreck  of  the  Deutschland”’ 
{VP)  where  she  points  to  the  way  in 
which  these  three  words  from  stanzas 
two  and  three  suggest,  beyond  not¬ 
ions  of  God’s  authority,  close  ref¬ 
erences  to  St  Paul  and  Noah.  Thomas 
Kretz,  S.J.  offers  a  brief  reading  of 
the  same  poem  {VP)  by  discussing 
the  way  in  which  ‘The  Wreck’ 
embodies  the  triple  nature  of  Advent 
as  understood  in  Roman  Catholic 
teaching.  Terry  Eagleton,  in  ‘Nature 
and  the  Fall  in  Hopkins:  A  Reading 
of  “God’s  Grandeur”’  {EIC),  sug- 

Gerard  Manley  Hopkins:  The  Poems, 
by  R.  K.  R.  Thornton.  Arnold,  pp.  64. 
£1.20.  Paperback  60p. 
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gests  that  the  two  awarenesses  of 
nature  which  the  poet  holds — the  one 
the  notion  of  a  God-given  pre-laps- 
arian  ideality,  the  other  the  sense  of  a 
sick  world  full  of  sinful  people — are 
in  fact  present  in  single  poems  as  a 
dual  understanding,  and  are  not  held 
sequentially  as  successive  states  of 
mind.  Eagleton  writes  densely  and 
effectively  in  his  specific  account  of 
‘God’s  Grandeur’  in  these  terms. 
Contextual  information  again  forms 
the  basis  of  Robert  Irwin’s  explica¬ 
tion  of  the  difficult  allusion  to  ‘ooze 
of  oil/Crushed’  in  ‘God’s  Grandeur’ 
(Exp/).  He  suggests  that  the  reference 
is  to  the  priest’s  actions  during  the 
last  rite.  Patricia  Stoneman  empha¬ 
sizes  the  Christ-militant  interpretation 
of  ‘The  Windhover’  in  her  reading 
of  the  poem  (CritS).  In  an  attempt  to 
suggest  how  far  Hopkins’s  poetry  is 
rooted  in  Victorian  preoccupations, 
Paul  L.  Mariani  shows  in  ‘Hopkins’s 
“Andromeda”  and  the  New  Aesthet¬ 
icism’  (VP)  how  the  poem  draws  on 
contemporary  interpretations  of  the 
Andromeda  myth,  on  newspaper 
reports,  and  on  the  poet’s  complex 
response  to  the  new  pagan  aestheti¬ 
cism  represented  by  Whitman  and 
Swinburne.  ‘Andromeda’  can  thus  be 
read  as  a  comment  on  contemporary 
cultural  changes  rather  than  as  a 
wider  allegory  of  the  Church.  A  note 
on  ‘Sylvester  Judd  and  G.  M. 
Hopkins’  “Margaret”’  (VP)  by 
William  H.  Shurr  links  the  Margaret 
of  ‘Spring  and  Pall’  with  Judd’s 
novel  ‘Margaret’  which  was  first 
published  in  1845.  In  ‘Hopkins’ 
Phenomenology  of  Art  in  “The 
Shepherd’s  Brow’”  (VP)  Thomas  E. 
Beyette  argues  ingeniously  for  the 
poem’s  place  along  with  ‘Thou  art 
indeed  just.  Lord’  and  ‘To  R.B.’  as 
discussions  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
creative  act.  Beyette  further  sees  ‘The 
Shepherd’s  Brow’  as  a  subtle  discus¬ 
sion  of  Hopkins’s  belief  that  art  was 


not  a  possible  escape  from  the 
ordinary  experience  of  ordinary 
people  but  rather  an  embodiment  and 
celebration  of  the  common  man.  John 
Adlard  points  to  an  echo  of  Tenny¬ 
son’s  ‘Lucretius’  in  Hopkins’s  ‘To 
R.B.’  (N&Q). 

The  range  of  Derek  Stanford’s 
collection  of  Pre-Raphaelite  Writing'^°° 
is  wide,  and  includes  useful  selections 
from  Ruskin,  some  little-known 
poets,  and  some  contemporary  criti¬ 
cism.  In  spite  of  its  high  price,  the 
book  will  make  a  useful  student  text. 
Carl  A.  Peterson’s  ‘Rossetti’s  “A 
Last  Confession”  as  Dramatic  Mono¬ 
logue’  (VP)  is  a  detailed  exegesis  of 
the  poem,  considering  tone,  mood, 
and  imagery  in  turn.  Peterson  dis¬ 
cusses  the  dream-like,  lyric  quality 
of  the  poem,  points  to  the  psycho¬ 
logical  confusion  of  the  narrator,  and 
uses  the  revisions  of  the  printed  ver¬ 
sion  from  the  manuscript  to  under¬ 
line  his  argument  that  the  poem  is 
confessional  rather  than  ironic.  The 
relationship  between  Rossetti’s  paint¬ 
ing  and  his  poetry  has  been  less 
extensively  studied  than  might  be 
expected,  which  makes  Bernie  Leg¬ 
gett’s  ‘A  Picture  and  Its  Poem  by 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti’  (FP)  a 
welcome  study  of  the  drawing  and 
the  poem  of  ‘Mary  Magdalene’. 
Leggett  suggests  that  the  dialectical 
linear  structure  of  the  drawing  is 
directly  embodied  in  the  poem’s 
technique.  Benjamin  Eranklin  Fisher 
rightly  points  to  the  lack  of  jointly  or 
collectively  created  Pre-Raphaelite 
artefacts  in  introducing  ‘The  Laird  of 
Waristoun’  a  manuscript  ballad 
written  jointly  by  Rossetti  and  Swin¬ 
burne,  and  hitherto  lying  undiscussed 
in  the  Troxell  Collection  at  Princeton 
(VP).  The  main  narrative  of  the 
ballad  is  sustained  by  Rossetti,  while 
Swinburne,  more  deeply  versed  in 

100  Pre-Raphaelite  Writing,  ed.  by  Derek 
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early  ballad  technique,  provides  a 
psychologically  tense  conclusion. 
Fisher  provides  a  well-informed  and 
unobtrusive  context  for  the  manu¬ 
script.  Graham  Parry’s  ‘An  English¬ 
man  Italianate:  Dante  Gabriel  Ros¬ 
setti’s  double  life’  {Caliban  X)  sug¬ 
gests  that  Rossetti’s  true  inclinations 
were  towards  a  private  world  of  magic 
and  romance,  which  was  at  variance 
with  the  naturalistic  detail  and  moral 
elevation  of  Millais  and  Hunt. 

K.  E.  Janowitz  takes  three  lesser- 
known  poems,  ‘Spring’,  ‘Restive’, 
and  ‘Acme’  for  discussion  in  ‘The 
Antipodes  of  Self:  Three  Poems  by 
Christina  Rossetti’  {VP)  in  order  to 
show  an  evolving  sense  of  profound 
despair,  a  despair  which  contrasts 
vividly  with  the  religious  or  lyric 
strength  of  most  of  her  poetry. 

Advances  in  the  study  of  Victorian 
poetry  are  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  replacement  of  H.  J.  C.  Grierson’s 
short  Swinburne^°^  in  the  ‘Writers 
and  their  Work’  series  by  Ian  Flet¬ 
cher’s  new  study.  In  a  brief  space 
Fletcher  deals  with  Swinburne’s  repu¬ 
tation,  aesthetics,  personality,  novels, 
and  criticism,  and  he  usually  manages 
to  find  the  right  gnomic  touch,  as  in 
‘the  poet  has  a  harem  of  words  to 
which  he  remains  depressingly  faith¬ 
ful’.  A  good  short  bibliography 
concludes  this  useful  essay.  The  title 
— A  Choice  of  Swinburne’s  Verse^'^^ — 
suggests  the  personal  nature  of  Robert 
Nye’s  editorial  task,  yet  by  restricting 
himself  mainly  to  the  first  series  of 
Poems  and  Ballads  Nye  ignores  so 
much  that  is  central  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  Swinburne.  With  Swin¬ 
burne  still  largely  unknown,  it  is 
hoped  that  better  selections  than  this 

Swinburne,  by  Ian  Fletcher.  Longmans 
for  the  British  Council,  pp.  66.  Paperback 
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will  emerge  from  the  academic 
revaluation  of  Swinburne’s  qualities. 

The  sudden  estrangement  of  Swin¬ 
burne  and  Simeon  Solomon  is  des¬ 
cribed  in  detail  by  John  Y.  LeBour- 
geois  {N&Q),  who  discusses  the 
implications  of  Swinburne’s  delight 
in  homosexual  associates  of  the 
Boulton  and  Park  trial  in  1871,  and 
its  consequent  influence  upon  Swin¬ 
burne’s  friendship  with  Solomon. 
G.  P.  Landow  prints  two  new  Swin¬ 
burne  letters  {MLR),  one  written  in 
1866  to  the  radical  poet  and  journal¬ 
ist  W.  J.  Linton,  and  the  other  to 
J.  W.  Inchbold,  the  landscape  painter, 
rekindling  in  1882  a  friendship  made 
eighteen  years  before.  Both  letters  are 
from  the  John  Hay  Library  at  Brown 
University.  Julie  Anne  Byars  prints 
eight  unpublished  Swinburne  letters 
to  T.  H.  S.  Escott  {N&Q).  Dating 
from  1883  and  1884,  the  letters  are 
concerned  with  various  of  Swin¬ 
burne’s  contributions  to  periodicals 
in  those  years.  Studies  of  the  poetry 
include  F.  A.  C.  Wilson’s  linking  of 
the  two  early  poems,  ‘Phaedra’  and 
‘In  the  Orchard’,  in  ‘Swinburne, 
Racine,  and  the  Permissive  Morality’ 
{ELN),  to  show  their  common  sexual 
rhythms  and  imagery;  while  both 
Wilson  and  John  O.  Jordan  con¬ 
tribute  studies  of  Swinburne’s  use  of 
the  mother  figure  in  ‘Atalanta  in 
Calydon’  {VP).  Jordan  approaches 
the  issue  by  describing  the  ‘bitter 
paradox  of  maternal  love’  in  the 
Meleager/Althaea  relationship,  mak¬ 
ing  passing  reference  to  the  close 
resemblance  between  Meleager  and 
Lady  Midhurst  in  ‘Love’s  Cross  Cur¬ 
rents’.  Jordan’s  conclusion  that  ‘the 
sweet  mother  is  also  the  terrible 
mother’  is  given  much  more  specific 
direction  in  Wilson’s  rather  hectoring 
article,  in  which  the  notion  of  Kali, 
the  mother  as  destroyer,  is  seen  as 
having  a  crucial  place  in  Swinburne’s 
psychological  development  as  well  as 
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in  Atalanta  in  Calydon.  Wilson’s 
comparisons  are  with  Kleist’s  ‘Pen- 
thesilea’  and  his  extreme  version  of 
‘the  terrible  mother’,  for  all  its 
reliance  on  contentious  biographical 
interpretation,  seems  ultimately  more 
convincing  than  Jordan’s  equivocal 
reading  of  the  same  figure.  Kerry 
McSweeney  provides  an  interesting 
reading  of  ‘By  the  North  Sea’  (YES). 
Swinburne’s  fragmentary  French 
drama  ‘La  Soeur  de  la  Reine’  attracts 
two  studies  in  the  same  periodical 
(HLB).  Francis  Jacques  Sypher  pro¬ 
vides  evidence  for  extended  tinkering 
with  the  text,  and  prints  a  Harvard 
fragment  of  a  dialogue  between 
Victoria  and  Lord  John  Russell  which 
shows  Swinburne’s  ridicule  of  royalty 
at  its  most  preposterous  and  un¬ 
inhibited.  Gillian  Workman  locates 
the  play  in  relation  to  Swinburne’s 
novel  ‘La  fille  du  policeman’,  and 
suggests  the  poet’s  wider  interest  in 
what  he  called  ‘romances  of  the 
Victorian  period’. 

The  Everyman  Library  edition  of 
The  Early  Romances  in  Prose  and 
Verse  by  William  Morris^°^  has  been 
reprinted  with  a  new  introduction; 
the  texts  chosen  are  hardly  basic  to 
any  course,  however  good  it  is  to 
have  such  interesting  works  as  ‘The 
Story  of  the  Unknown  Church’ 
readily  available  again.  The  volume 
on  William  Morris^^'^  in  the  ‘Critical 
Heritage’  series,  edited  by  Peter 
Faulkner,  fails  to  provide  any  really 
perceptive  or  exciting  criticism  of  the 
poetry.  Although  Morris’s  reputa¬ 
tion  was,  and  remained,  generally 
high  after  the  publication  of  his  sec¬ 
ond  volume.  The  Life  and  Death  of 
Jason  in  1867  until  the  end  of  the 

The  Early  Romances  in  Prose  and  Verse 
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century,  his  impact  on  the  general 
public  and  on  other  poets  seems  to 
have  been  small.  A  writer  with 
Morris’s  diffuse  interests  is  bound  to 
fit  awkwardly  into  the  ‘Critical 
Heritage’  format,  yet  the  fault  here 
lies  not  so  much  with  the  selection 
of  the  material  but  with  the  inability 
of  contemporary  critics  to  write 
about  Morris’s  poetry  with  real 
enthusiasm  or  discrimination. 

W.  J.  Linton  qualifies  as  a  poet  not 
so  much  because  of  the  quality  of  his 
often  febrile  and  grandiloquent  verse, 
but  because  his  personality  and 
influence  pervade  so  many  areas  of 
Victorian  literature  and  politics.  How¬ 
ever  one  classifies  him,  he  emerges 
from  the  footnotes  of  Victorian 
history  to  fill  F.  B.  Smith’s  Radical 
Artisan^°^  with  his  curious  and 
interesting  personality.  The  latent 
conflict  between  political  con¬ 
viction  and  a  more  comfortable  and 
dilettante  artistic  personality  is  per¬ 
haps  concealed  by  Linton’s  bohemian 
and  irresponsible  way  of  life.  The 
knowledge  and  care  of  this  biogra¬ 
phy  add  greatly  to  our  sense  of  the 
more  obscure  corners  of  Chartist 
politics  and  literature;  as  well  as 
underlining  the  inevitable  conflict, 
between  the  desire  to  reach  an  audi¬ 
ence  and  contempt  for  middle  class 
literary  values,  which  saps  the  energy 
of  so  many  potentially  interesting 
working  class  poets.  On  all  counts 
this  is  an  excellent  and  interesting 
biography. 

The  title,  ‘The  Classicism  of  Mere¬ 
dith’s  “Love  in  the  Valley’”  (VF), 
suggests  John  von  B.  Rodenbeck’s 
approach  to  both  1851  and  1878 
versions  of  the  poem.  While  showing 
its  traditionally  English  use  of  past¬ 
oral  genre  and  romantic  description, 
Rodenbeck  points  to  the  poem’s  con- 

Radical  Artisan,  by  F.  B.  Smith.  Man¬ 
chester;  Manchester  University  Press,  pp. 
x-b254.  £4.70. 
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stant  allusions  to  classical  modes, 
allusions  which  he  suggests  would 
have  been  generally  recognized  and 
appreciated  by  a  Victorian  reader- 
ship.  Arline  Golden’s  claim  that 
Modern  Love  has  not  been  seen  in  the 
light  of  sonnet  sequence  traditions 
has  been  denied  by  recent  articles, 
but  her  ‘“The  Eame  of  Sentiment”: 
Tradition  and  Innovation  in  “Mod¬ 
ern  Love’”  {ELH)  provides  a  useful 
perspective  in  showing  the  deter¬ 
mined  topicality  of  the  poem.  Her 
sense  of  Meredith’s  unusual  use  of  a 
traditional  form  to  confront  orthodox 
Victorian  expectations  in  content — a 
juxtaposition  of  the  courtly  and  the 
domestic — perhaps  creates  an  over¬ 
elaborate  interpretation,  but  the  con¬ 
temporaneity  and  the  complexity  of 
the  poem  are  well  evoked.  C.  Casten 
also  writes  on  Modern  Love  but  his 
purpose  is  more  limited  as  his  title, 
‘The  Influence  of  F.  Max  Muller’s 
“German  Love”  on  Meredith’s 
“Modern  Love”’  (ELN)  suggests. 
The  similarities  between  the  works 
are  less  obvious  than  their  differences, 
but  Casten  clearly  shows  that  Muller’s 
version  of  a  calm,  knowledgeable 
kind  of  love  has  its  effect  on  Meredith. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  see  a  copy  of 
Pratap  Singh’s  George  Meredith: 
The  Poet}^^ 

R.  B.  Rutland’s  ‘The  Genesis  of 
Clough’s  “Bothie”’  {VP)  does  not 
set  out  to  dispute  the  rapidity  of  the 
poem’s  composition,  but  rather  pro¬ 
vides  evidence  for  Clough’s  per¬ 
sistent  interest  in  hexameters  from 
notebooks  predating  the  publication 
of  the  Bothie  in  1848. 

The  beautifully  produced  catalogue 
of  the  National  Book  League  exhibi¬ 
tion  The  Eighteen-Nineties,^^’^  com- 

George  Meredith :  The  Poet,  by  Pratap 
Singh.  New  Delhi:  S.  Chand  &  Co. 

The  Eighteen-Nineties — A  Literary  Exhi¬ 
bition,  by  G.  Krishnamurti.  National  Book 
League,  pp.  204.  £2.50. 


piled  by  G.  Krishnamurti,  is  an 
evocative  book,  redolent  of  both  the 
prevailing  aesthetic  of  the  decade  and 
also  of  the  more  committed,  natural¬ 
istic  presence  of  Krishnamurti’s  as¬ 
sembled  array  of  ‘seven  hundred 
authors  and  artists  who  enjoyed  the 
appreciation  of  contemporary  read¬ 
ers,  a  vast  majority  of  whom  are 
waiting  for  their  editors  and  biogra¬ 
phers’.  A  catalogue  which  puts 
William  Morris  and  Arthur  Morrison 
side  by  side  cannot  help  but  suggest 
the  complexities  and  possibilities  of 
the  decade.  ‘Fin  de  Siecle’,  originally 
published  in  The  Victorians  (YfV 
51.318),  now  appears  in  Bernard 
Bergonzi’s  The  Turn  of  a  Century. 
The  same  author’s  essay  on  John 
Gray,  originally  used  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  1966  edition  of  Park,  is 
now  made  more  generally  available  in 
the  same  collection  of  essays.  Ber¬ 
gonzi  shows  the  surprising  continuity 
of  Gray’s  work,  dislocates  him  some¬ 
what  from  his  usual  association  with 
the  1890s,  and  briefly  discusses  the 
later  prose  works.  In  ‘Ernest  Dowson 
and  the  Classics’  (EE^),  Rowena 
Fowler  singles  out  Horace  as  the 
most  important  influence  on  Dow¬ 
son,  though  Virgil  and  Propertius 
were  also  significant.  Andrew  Turn- 
bull’s  two-volume  edition  of  The 
Poems  of  John  Davidson^°^  provides  a 
reliable  text  for  a  various  and  inter¬ 
esting  writer  who  was  better  known 
and  more  highly  regarded  in  his  own 
time  than  today.  He  has  suffered 
much  from  his  uneasy  association 
with  the  Rhymers  Club,  yet  nothing 
could  be  further  from  ‘decadence’ 
than  Davidson’s  all-embracing,  if 
not  necessarily  intelligent,  philosophy 
of  scientific  materialism  and  romantic 
intuition.  However  muddled  as  a 
thinker,  the  variety  of  Davidson’s 

The  Poems  of  John  Davidson,  ed.  by  A. 
Turnbull.  2  vols.  Scottish  Academic  Press, 
pp.  xxxiv+292:  vi+258.  £6  the  set. 
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work,  from  the  ironic  ‘Testaments’ 
through  suburban  realism  to  faintly 
symbolist  mood  pieces,  deserves  such 
an  edition  as  this,  with  its  informa¬ 
tive  introduction  and  full  text. 

Contributions  to  Housman  studies 
are  mainly  limited  to  brief  notes. 
Ronald  E.  McFarland  notices  an 
allusion  to  the  nursery  rhyme  ‘The 
Tune  the  Old  Cow  Died  of’  in  the 
opening  stanza  of  ‘Terence,  This  is 
Stupid  Stuff’  {VP),  and  the  same 
allusion  is  considered  by  Douglas 
John  McReynolds  with  very  similar 
conclusions  {Expl).  Lawrence  Perrine 
interprets  ‘The  Olive’  as  a  symbolic 
discussion  of  peace  relating  to  the  end 
of  the  Boer  War  ( VP),  while  David  A. 
Randall  provides  an  illustrated  com¬ 
ment  on  “‘A  Shropshire  Lad”  Label 
Variants’  {BC)  (see  p.  393). 

Pleasant  as  C.  Carrington’s  The 
Complete  Barrack-Room  Ballads^°^ 
seems  in  prospect  and  in  actual 
appearance,  its  rationale  is  dubious. 
Carrington  has  collected,  introduced, 
and  annotated  poems  about  soldier 
life  from  four  of  Kipling’s  volumes  of 
poetry.  His  method  of  selection,  how¬ 
ever,  is  subjective,  and  the  book  lacks 
a  rigorous  and  scholarly  framework. 
None  the  less,  it  is  an  attractive  book, 
attractive  enough  to  draw  people  back 
to  Kipling,  even  if  he  is  not  repre¬ 
sented  here  by  his  very  best  work. 

Donald  Davie’s  Thomas  Hardy  and 
British  Poetry'^^°  deals  mainly  with 
Hardy  in  relation  to  modern  poetry, 
but  it  seems  right  here  to  point  to 
the  enormous  importance  which 
Davie  ascribes  to  Hardy’s  work,  and 
to  mention  his  thesis  that  Hardy, 
far  from  being  a  rustic  wordsmith, 
is,  if  anything,  over-precise,  over- 
mechanistic  in  his  use  of  explicit 

The  Complete  Barrack  Room  Ballads 
of  Rudyard  Kipling,  ed.  by  C.  Carrington. 
Methuen,  pp.  xiv-1-176.  £2.  Paperback  £1. 

Thomas  Hardy  and  British  Poetry,  by 
Donald  Davie.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul, 
pp.  viiH-192.  £2.75. 


language.  The  sense  of  technology, 
of  the  machine  in  Hardy’s  work  is 
delicately  and  interestingly  drawn. 
Brief  notes  on  Hardy  appear  in  VP: 
Charles  E.  May  neatly  contrasts  ‘The 
Darkling  Thrush”  with  Keats’s 
‘Nightingale’  to  point  to  the  reduc¬ 
tive  irony  of  Hardy’s  poem;  William 
W.  Morgan  suggests  a  reading  of  the 
awkward  syntax  of  lines  seven  and 
eight  of  ‘Neutral  Tones’;  and  C.  H. 
Salter  discusses  ‘Unusual  Words 
Beginning  with  un,  en,  out,  up  and  on 
in  Thomas  Hardy’s  Verse’.  E.  Dennis 
Taylor’s  ‘The  Riddle  of  Hardy’s 
Poetry’  {VP)  is  a  more  wide-ranging 
attempt  to  mediate  between  the  fixed 
and  limited  philosophical  notions 
which  underlie  the  poems  and  the 
poet’s  constant  realization  of  the 
shift  and  flux  of  all  matter,  and  even 
of  ideas.  Taylor  finds  the  quality  of 
Hardy’s  poetry  in  the  ability  to 
transform  seemingly  conscious  and 
rigid  awareness  into  mysterious 
‘reveries’  where  the  constant  move¬ 
ment  of  the  world  is  paralleled  in  the 
verse.  The  difficulties  of  explaining 
why  Hardy’s  poetry  has,  for  all  its 
defects,  the  emotional  effect  it  does 
is  thus  squarely  faced,  and  Taylor’s 
article  is  an  important  and  interesting 
discussion  of  a  central  difficulty  in 
Hardy’s  work. 

Volumes  III  and  IV  (Comedies  and 
Farces  respectively)  of  English  Plays 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century^^^  have 
been  edited  by  Michael  R.  Booth, 
who  provides  a  lively  and  informative 
introduction  to  each  volume.  In 
Volume  III  he  emphasizes  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  early  comic  writers,  such 
as  Colman,  Reynolds,  Morton  and 
Holcroft,  and  stresses  the  conti¬ 
nuity  of  development  throughout 
the  century.  After  Colman’s  John 

English  Plays  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
ed.  by  Michael  R.  Booth.  Oxford;  Clarendon 
Press:  Oxford  U.P.  Vol.  Ill,  Comedies,  pp. 
viii -1-476.  £5.25.  Vol.  IV,  Farces,  pp.  vi-t- 
384.  £4.00. 
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Bull,  the  first  comedy  in  the  selection, 
there  is  an  appendix  on  ‘The  Acting 
of  Early  Nineteenth-Century  Com¬ 
edy’,  which  shows  how  the  dramatists 
were  in  the  habit  of  constructing 
their  plays  around  a  notable  comic 
actor.  Another  essay,  on  its  con¬ 
temporary  reception,  follows  the 
printing  of  Gilbert’s  Engaged.  The 
volume  thus  tends  to  be  unsystem¬ 
atic,  though  it  contains  agreeable 
surprises;  and  each  play  is  introduced 
by  a  preface  which  is  compressed  and 
informative.  The  same  pattern  is 
followed  for  Volume  IV,  where  the 
Farces  have  a  particularly  interesting 
introduction,  if  only  because  they 
have  habitually,  in  Booth’s  words, 
‘been  consigned  almost  entirely  to 
the  outer  darkness  of  history  and 
criticism’  (the  one  exception  being 
Pinero’s  The  Magistrate).  Booth 
defends  the  genre,  asserting  its  free¬ 
dom  from  malice  and  destructive 
anarchy;  he  is  especially  interesting 
about  the  use  of  food  and  drink.  As 
an  appendix  to  Patter  versus  Clatter, 
in  which  Charles  Mathews,  the 
author,  played  Captain  Patter  indulg¬ 
ing  in  various  impersonations,  there 
is  an  account  of  ‘The  Acting  of 
Charles  Mathews’.  Both  volumes 
contain  some  fine  illustrations. 

Terry  Otten’s  The  Deserted  Stage^^'^ 
is  subtitled  ‘The  Search  for  Dramatic 
Form  in  Nineteenth-Century  Eng¬ 
land’;  it  attempts  an  answer  to  the 
problem  of  why  serious  drama  was  so 
inadequate  in  the  period.  ‘Never’, 
says  Otten  in  a  Churchillian  manner, 
‘have  so  many  major  authors  con¬ 
tributed  so  little  to  the  history  of 
English  drama.’  His  theory  is  that  the 
dramatists  were  trying  to  express  a 
new  subjectivism,  an  individual  con¬ 
sciousness  which  proved  to  be  in¬ 
compatible  with  older  forms  and 

The  Deserted  Stage,  by  Terry  Otten. 
1972.  Athens,  Ohio:  Ohio  U.P.  pp.  viii  + 
178.  $8.50. 


.  techniques.  The  trouble  with  nine¬ 
teenth-century  drama,  it  appears,  is 
that  the  stage  is  not  deserted;  only 
when  the  traditional  apparatus  of  the 
old  method  was  cleared  away  and  the 
stage  laid  bare  was  the  way  open  for 
the  modern  exploration  of  the  self. 
Within  the  framework  of  this  theory, 
Otten’s  discussion  of  plays  by  Shelley, 
Byron,  Tennyson  and  Browning  is 
well-balanced  and  sensible,  if  un¬ 
exciting.  Henry  Adelbert  White’s 
monograph.  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Novels 
on  the  Stage,^^^  first  published  in  1927, 
has  been  reprinted.  White  examines 
no  less  than  seventy-five  plays  which 
derive  wholly  or  in  part  from  Scott’s 
novels,  some  of  them  renowned  in 
their  day,  like  the  play  of  Rob  Roy 
(though  the  musical  was  less  success¬ 
ful).  Scott  himself  seems  to  have 
delighted  in  the  presentations,  with 
that  generosity  which  is  so  character¬ 
istic  of  his  temperament.  White’s 
account  is  a  useful  reference  book, 
and  contains  valuable  information 
on  many  forms  of  minor  nineteenth- 
century  drama. 

A  new  periodical.  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  Theatre  Research,  begins  with  an 
account  of  a  play’s  difficulty  with 
the  censors,  ‘‘Jack  Sheppard  and  the 
licensers:  the  case  against  Newgate 
plays’,  by  J.  R.  Stephens.  Sherwyn 
T.  Carr  writes  on  Alfred  Bunn’s 
1834  production  of  Manfred  in 
‘Bunn,  Byron  and  Manfred’.  A 
complex  article  by  Joseph  Donohue 
deals  with  the  burletta  form  in 
‘Burletta  and  the  Early  Nineteenth- 
century  English  Theatre’.  Donohue 
and  James  Ellis  put  forward  what 
they  call  rather  coyly  an  ‘Immodest 
Proposal’  for  a  calendar  of  per¬ 
formances  on  the  London  stage, 
1800-1900  (his  proposal  also  appears 
in  FS”).  Also  in  Nineteenth  Century 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  Novels  on  the  Stage, 
by  Henry  Adelbert  White.  Hamden,  Conn.: 
Archon.  pp.  vi+254.  $8.50. 
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Theatre  Research,  Alan  Hughes  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  ‘Henry  Irving’s 
Finances:  the  Lyceum  Accounts, 
1878-1899’;  George  Speaight  shows 
that  the  American  toy  theatre  did  not 
have  its  own  plays,  but  used  English 
ones  under  new  titles.  The  obligation 
on  travelling  showmen  to  donate  to 
local  charities  is  discussed  by  A.  H. 
Saxon  in  ‘The  Tyranny  of  Charity: 
Andrew  Ducrow  in  the  Provinces’. 
A  brief  article  by  Alfred  L.  Nelson 
and  B.  Gilbert  Cross  deals  with  the 
design  of  ‘The  Drury  Lane  Portico, 
1820’.  Finally,  L.  W.  Connolly  and 
J.  P.  Wearing,  assisted  by  John 
Thompson,  provide  a  guide  to  ‘Nine¬ 
teenth-Century  Theatre  Research:  A 
Bibliography  for  1972’. 

James  F.  Stottlar  adds  another 
element  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  the  Victorian  theatre  in 
his  ‘A  Victorian  Stage  Adapter  at 
Work:  W.  G.  Wills  “rehabilitates” 
the  Classics’  (FS).  Wills  wrote  over 
forty  plays  between  1865  and  1891, 
and  specialized  in  refurbishing  old 
drama  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  1870s 
and  1880s.  His  play  Olivia  emerges 
as  a  restrained  and  effective  piece, 
well  suited  to  the  polite  middle-class 
audience  of  the  time.  An  early  nine¬ 
teenth-century  scenic  designer  is  the 
subject  of  Sybil  Rosenfeld’s  ‘Scene 
Designs  by  Hodgins  the  Younger’ 
(TN);  and  a  provincial  actor-drama¬ 
tist  of  some  note  is  studied  by  G.  E. 
Wewiora  in  ‘J.  T.  Haines  in  Man¬ 
chester,  1828-29’  (TN).  Richard 

Foulkes  compares  two  great  actors 
in  a  famous  role  in  ‘Henry  Irving  and 
Laurence  Olivier  as  Shylock’  (TN). 

3.  NOVELS  AND  NOVELISTS 
(a)  General 

Elliott  B.  Gose,  Jr  in  Imagination 
Indulged'^^*  employs  the  ideas  of 

Imagination  Indulged:  the  Irrational  in 
the  Nineteenth-Century  Novel,  by  Elliott  B. 
Gose,  Jr.  Montreal  and  London:  McGill- 
Queen’s  U.P.,  1972.  pp.  xii-bl82.  £4.10. 


psycho-analysis,  especially  Jungian 
ones,  in  the  belief  that  novelists  have 
increasingly  embodied  the  ‘tensions, 
concerns  and  insights’  of  the  psychic 
self.  Gose  begins  with  the  Gothic 
novel  and  ends  with  Conrad,  but 
concentrates  on  Wuthering  Heights, 
Bleak  House,  and  The  Return  of  the 
Native.  Emily  Bronte’s  novel  is  read 
in  the  light  of  fairy-tale  motifs  and 
transformations.  So  is  Bleak  House, 
but  Gose  also  investigates  its  alter 
ego  characters  and  Dickens’s  ‘need 
to  connect  dark  and  light,  man  and 
beast,  unconscious  impulse  and  con¬ 
scious  thought’.  All  this  is  reasonably 
worked  out,  but  his  analysis  of 
Hardy’s  brooding  on  traditions, 
patterns,  and  cycles  seems  most 
relevant  of  all. 

There  are  three  collections  of 
essays.  U.  C.  Knoepflmacher’s  study 
of  ten  novels^^^  (Barchester  Towers, 
Vanity  Fair,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  etc.) 
is  addressed  to  the  general  reader  as 
well  as  to  the  specialist.  There  are 
interpretations  of  individual  works 
and  a  straightforward  general  thesis. 
Briefly,  the  novels  are  variants  of  a 
struggle  between  ‘laughter’  and  ‘des¬ 
pair’,  written  in  response  to  an 
intractable  and  largely  dispiriting 
reality.  Even  Wuthering  Heights  can 
be  seen  as  ‘hovering  between  comic 
realism  and  the  exaggerations  of 
melodrama’.  The  difficult  balance 
discovered  in  Middlemarch  is  lost  by 
Jude  (a  failed  tragedy)  and  The  Way 
of  All  Flesh  (a  failed  comedy).  Only 
Conrad  in  The  Secret  Agent  manages 
to  discover  a  possible  ideal  amongst 
manifold  absurdities,  in  a  work  that 
maintained  Butler’s  ironic  distance 
whilst  it  also  awakened  the  tragic 
emotions  Hardy  had  failed  to  arouse. 

Laughter  And  Despair:  Readings  in  Ten 
Novels  of  the  Victorian  Era,  by  U.  C. 
Knoepflmacher.  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles, 
London:  U.  of  California  P.,  1971.  pp.  xvi-f 
281.  J8.75.  £4.20. 
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George  Goodin  gathers  a  number  of 
essays  in  honour  of  Royal  A.  Gett- 
mann.“®  He  himself  writes  a  lucid 
piece  on  ‘Walter  Scott  and  the 
Tradition  of  the  Political  Novel’, 
and  Lee  T.  Lemon  briefly  outlines, 
in  ‘The  Hostile  Universe:  a  Develop¬ 
ing  Pattern  in  Nineteenth-Century 
Fiction’,  the  increasing  complexity 
of  threats  to  man’s  happiness.  Essays 
on  individual  authors  will  be  noted 
below.  A  festschrift  in  honour  of 
Horst  OppeP^’  collects  full  length 
essays  on  the  nineteenth-century 
novel.  Contributions  are  on  Walter 
Scott,  Jane  Austen,  C.  R.  Maturin, 
Emily  and  Charlotte  Bronte,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Wilkie 
Collins,  Trollope,  Meredith,  Henry 
James,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Thomas 
Hardy,  Oscar  Wilde,  Joseph  Conrad 
and  Kipling.  [H.C.C.] 

A  comparative  study“®  of  a  number 
of  British  and  American  novels 
{Rob  Roy  and  The  Prairie,  Adam 
Bede  and  The  Scarlet  Letter,  Pierre 
and  Jude,  Great  Expectations  and 
Huckleberry  Finn)  is  arguably  more 
worthwhile  than  the  nth  study  of  a 
single  novelist.  Nicolaus  Mills,  how¬ 
ever,  has  complicated  matters  by 
making  his  comparisons  part  of  an 
extensive,  angular  polemic  against 
standard  accounts  of  American  fic¬ 
tion.  These,  following  Lionel  Trilling, 
perhaps  overemphasize  its  romance 

The  English  Novel  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century:  Essays  on  the  Eiterary  Mediation  of 
Human  Values,  ed.  by  George  Goodin. 
Urbana,  Chicago,  London :  U.  of  Illinois  P., 
1972.  pp.  x-l-234.  £3.95.  (Illinois  Studies  in 
Language  and  Literature  no.  63).  Abbre¬ 
viated  as  Gettmann  Essays. 

Der  englische  Roman,  Interpretationen, 
ed.  by  Paul  Goetsch,  Heinz  Kosok  and  Kurt 
Otten.  Erich  Schmidt  Verlag,  Berlin,  pp. 
346,  n.p. 

American  and  English  Eiction  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century:  an  Anti-genre  Critique 
and  Comparison,  by  Nicolaus  Mills.  Bloom¬ 
ington,  London:  Indiana  U.P.  pp.  viii-f  150. 
£3. 


aspects.  Mills  would  rather  stress  the 
close  interrelatedness  of  visionary  and 
social  concerns,  the  frequent  pre¬ 
occupation  with  unresolved  contra¬ 
dictions,  and  the  artist’s  ‘need  of 
performing  his  whole  possible  revolu¬ 
tion,  by  the  law  of  some  rich  passion 
in  him  for  extremes’  (Henry  James). 
Complicated,  then,  but  full  of  inter¬ 
est  and  the  insights  so  often  provided 
by  comparative  criticism.  Fortunately, 
more  is  beginning  to  appear  (see, 
especially,  p.  354  below). 

Le  Roman  sociaP^'^  was  a  standard 
work  when  first  published  in  1903; 
it  is  now  freely  translated  by  Martin 
Fido,  who  has  corrected  errors  but 
left  ‘documentation  and  bibliogra¬ 
phy  more  or  less  as  they  originally 
stood.’  This  is  unfortunate,  despite 
its  worth  as  a  pioneering  study  (still 
not  superseded)  of  those  novelists 
who  represented  an  ‘idealistic  and 
interventionist  reaction’  to  the-course- 
of  history — ‘human  sensitivity  oppos¬ 
ing  social  rationalism’.  A  revised 
and  descriptive  bibliography  would 
have  greatly  enhanced  its  value.  Two 
books  have  not  been  seen:  Bernard 
Bergonzi’s  The  Turn  of  a  Century: 
Essays  on  Victorian  and  Modern 
English  Literature  (Macmillan,  1973) 
and  Brijen  K.  Gupta’s  India  in 
English  Fiction  1800-1970:  an  An¬ 
notated  Bibliography  (Metuchen,  N.  J. : 
Scarecrow  P.,  1973). 

VS  surpasses  its  usual  high  stand¬ 
ard  with  Alexander  Welsh’s  ‘Theories 
of  Science  and  Romance,  1870-1920’, 
an  excellent  survey  of  the  new  mental 
habit  that  can  be  inferred  from  parallel 
developments  in  scientific  and  literary 
theory.  In  a  wide-ranging  article, 
which  deals  with  men  as  diverse  as 
Bishop  Berkeley,  J.  C.  Maxwell, 

The  Social  Novel  in  England  1830-1850: 
Dickens,  Disraeli,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Kingsley, 
by  Louis  Cazamian.  Translated,  with  a  fore¬ 
word,  by  Martin  Fido.  Routledge  &  Kegan 
Paul.  pp.  xii  +  369.  £4.00. 
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Zola,  Wilde,  Fleeming  Jenkin,  Steven¬ 
son  and  Henri  Poincare,  he  assembles 
and  discusses  the  self-conscious  use  of 
‘models’,  ‘useful  fictions’,  ‘patterns  of 
possible  experiences’,  etc.  NCF  con¬ 
tains  a  similar  piece  by  Milton  Mill- 
hauser,  ‘Dr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Hyde: 
Scientists  in  Fiction  from  Swift  to 
Stevenson’.  He  shows  that  literary 
stereotypes  long  inhibited  a  true 
knowledge  of  ‘the  best  that  has  been 
thought  and  said  in  the  world’  by 
outstanding  British  scientists.  (Lyd¬ 
gate,  of  course,  is  something  of  an 
exception.) 

Cheryl  Lively  analyses  ‘Truth  in 
Writing;  the  Standard  of  Realism 
for  the  Novel  in  Fraser’s  Magazine 
1830-1850’  {VPN);  and  despite  his 
title,  ‘Romans  Frangais  dans  la  Prude 
Angleterre,  1830-1870’  {RFC),  D.  G. 
Ellis  is  able  to  claim  that  English 
criticism’s  hostility  to  novelists  like 
Balzac  was  largely  political.  George 
Sand  and  Paul  de  Kock,  however, 
got  off  lightly.  Though  prudes  were 
certainly  shocked.  Sand’s  ‘objectivite 
aimante’  and  Kock’s  Dickensian 
humour  were  often  appreciated.  Simi¬ 
lar  assaults  on  the  ‘rampant  unbelief’ 
of  French  and  German  writers — not 
to  mention  English  Decadents,  Ibsen, 
the  New  Woman,  Marie  Corelli,  and 
Hall  Caine — can  be  found  in  J.  R. 
Tye’s  ‘Malleus  Maleficorum:  the 
Reverend  W.  F.  Barry,  D.D.,  1849- 
1930’  {ELT). 

Elizabeth  Sabiston’s  ‘The  Prison 
of  Womanhood’  {CL)  is  a  systematic 
exploration  of  the  aspirations  and 
failings  of  ‘Emma’s  Daughters’,  i.e. 
Emma  Woodhouse,  Emma  Bovary, 
Dorothea  Brooke,  and  Isabel  Archer. 
She  thinks  the  fates  contrived  by  the 
two  male  novelists  are  ‘most  un¬ 
resolved  or  unconvincing’.  A.  R. 
Cunningham,  in  ‘The  “New  Woman 
Fiction”  of  the  1890’s’  {VS),  exam¬ 
ines  a  number  of  examples  of  the  two 
main  types,  one  which  presents 


descendants  of  Margaret  Hale  and 
the  other  heroines  more  akin  to  Sue 
Bridehead.  He  thinks  the  most 
successful  writer  was  George  Egerton, 
who  published  two  volumes  of  short 
stories.  Keynotes  (1893)  and  Discords 
(1894). 

Jeanne  Rosenmayer  Fahnestock’s 
‘Geraldine  Jewsbury;  the  Power  of 
the  Publisher’s  Reader’  {NCF)  is  an 
assessment  of  the  advice  that  kept 
Bentley  and  Son  ‘in  the  rear  of  the 
changes  taking  place  in  fiction  in  the 
1860’s’.  In  NCF  Lionel  Stevenson 
writes  on  ‘The  Rationale  of  Victorian 
Fiction’  and  in  ELT,  1972,  he  des¬ 
cribes  ‘The  Short  Story  in  Embryo’. 
Wendell  V.  Harris  deals  with  ‘Begin¬ 
nings  of  and  for  the  True  Short  Story 
in  England’  {ELT,  1972).  In  this 
Kipling  is  compared  with  Henry 
James  and  H.  G.  Wells.  Jan  B.  Gor¬ 
don  writes  very  generally  (‘upon  a 
conviction  that  the  division  and/or 
multiplication  of  the  concept  of  a 
single  self  is  manifested  in  fiction 
as  an  enclosed,  encapsulated,  non¬ 
linear  space’)  on  ‘  “The  Wilde  Child” ; 
Structure  and  Origin  in  the  Fin-de- 
Siecle  Short  Story’  {ELT,  1972). 

Anne-Marie  Dibon  writes  on 
‘Form  and  Value  in  the  French  and 
English  19th-Century  Novel’  {MLN). 
Her  principal  examples  are  Le  Rouge 
et  le  Noir  and  Vanity  Fair,  which  she 
clearly  considers  a  slippery  fish 
indeed,  despite  the  nets  she  weaves 
from  theorists  like  Rene  Girard, 
G.  Lukacs  (early  and  late),  and  L. 
Goldmann.  She  ends  by  calling  for  ‘a 
typology  of  forms  of  disillusionment 
and  defeat  in  the  19th-century  novel’ 
and  a  study  of  ‘the  role  of  ideology 
in  each  category.’ 

(b)  Individual  Novelists 
Another  Galt  novel  is  added  to  the 
Oxford  English  Novels  series,  which 
already  contains  Annals  of  the 
Parish  and  The  Entail  from  Galt’s 
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‘theoretical  history’  of  West  Scotland. 
Ian  A.  Gordon’s  compact,  competent 
edition  of  The  Provost  gives  us  one 
of  his  best  novels,  a  ‘subtle  and  ironic 
study  in  self-revelation’,  and  'the 
authority  for  Galt’s  manner  of 
handling  the  printing  of  dialect’. 
Maria  Edgeworth’s  Castle  Rackrent 
and  The  Absentee,^^^  introduced  by 
Brander  Matthews,  are  also  made 
available.  ‘The  Narrator  of  Castle 
Rackrent'  (SAQ,  1972)  is  described 
by  Duane  Edwards.  In  ‘James  Hogg’s 
Private  Memoirs  and  Confessions  of  a 
Justified  Sinner:  the  Genesis  of  the 
Double’  {EA),  Barbara  Royle  Bloede 
praises  the  recent  edition  by  John 
Carey  (Oxford  English  Novels,  1969). 
She  indicates  a  number  of  parallels  in 
works  by  Dostoyevsky,  Maupassant, 
Wilde,  et  al.  and  investigates  possible 
biographical  reasons  for  Hogg’s 
unusually  powerful  depiction  of  the 
plight  of  a  second  son. 

Carola  Oman’s  biography  of  Scott^^^ 
is  a  detailed  record  of  incidents  in  his 
life,  but  she  deliberately  eschews 
criticism  of  his  writings.  She  even 
avoids  any  deep  analysis  of  his  char¬ 
acter  or  significance;  readers  are  left 
to  infer  what  they  wish  from  the 
extensive  evidence  provided.  Tatiana 
Wolff  selects  and  edits  a  substantial 
volume  of  Pushkin  on  Literature 
Pushkin’s  increasing  realism,  first 
fostered  by  his  reading  of  Byron,  led 
him  to  history  and  historical  fiction. 
On  this  Scott’s  influence  was  both 

The  Provost,  by  John  Galt.  Ed.  by  Ian  A. 
Gordon.  Oxford  English  Novels.  O.U.P. 
pp.  xxii  +  170.  £2.50. 

Castle  Rackrent;  The  Absentee,  by 
Maria  Edgeworth.  Introduction  by  Brander 
Matthews.  Dent;  New  York:  Dutton,  1972. 
pp.  xvi -1-346.  Paperback  60p. 

The  Wizard  of  the  North:  the  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  by  Carola  Oman.  Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  pp.  396.  £3.95. 

Pushkin  on  Literature,  sel.,  tr.  and  ed.  by 
Tatiana  Wolff.  Methuen,  1971;  New  York: 
Barnes  &  Noble,  pp.  xviii-|-554.  University 
Paperback,  1973.  £2.90 


general — the  way  in  which  precise 
detail  and  local  circumstance  could 
be  made  to  anchor  great  events  in 
life — and  particular.  Jeanie  Deans’s 
famous  interview  with  Queen  Caro¬ 
line  is  echoed  in  The  Captain’s 
Daughter,  for  instance. 

There  are  a  number  of  articles  on 
Scott.  P.  D.  Garside,  in  ‘Scott,  the 
Romantic  Past  and  the  Nineteenth 
Century’  (RES,  1972),  valuably  rejects 
previous  simplifications  (‘Romantic’, 
‘Tory  Pessimist’,  etc.)  and  establishes 
his  intellectual  background  in  Scottish 
‘philosophical’  historians  and  literary 
antiquarians  like  George  Ellis.  For 
SSL  Seamus  Cooney  provides  some 
interesting  speculations  about  ‘Scott’s 
Anonymity — its  Motives  and  Con¬ 
sequences’  and  Jerome  Mitchell  con¬ 
siders  a  number  of  ‘Operatic  Versions 
of  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor' .  In 
‘Scott,  Balzac,  and  the  Historical 
Novel  as  Social  and  Political  Analy¬ 
sis  :  Waverley  and  Les  Choans’  (MLR), 
D.  R.  Haggis  discusses  relatively 
neglected  possibilities  of  Scott’s  influ¬ 
ence:  interest  in  recent  history  (Brit¬ 
tany,  or  ’tis  thirty  years  since)  at  a 
critical  moment  of  change,  contrasts 
between  an  idealized  leader  and  his 
followers,  the  civilizing  mission  of  the 
military,  divided  loyalties,  lost  father 
archetypes,  etc.  Mark  M.  Hennelly’s 
'Waverley  and  Romanticism’  (NCL) 
is  a  very  jargon-ridden  article,  with 
its  ‘dialectical  vacillation’,  ‘Romantic 
isolates’,  ‘peer-foils  or  Doppels', 
‘mythic  cyclicism’,  ‘the  pariah  has 
become  messiah’,  and  so  on.  ‘Isola¬ 
tion  and  the  Community  in  The 
Antiquary'  (NCL)  is  a  good  defence 
by  Joan  S.  Elbers.  She  sees  it  as 
‘organized  around  a  series  of  con¬ 
trasts  between  isolation  and  com¬ 
munity’  and  ‘exploring  the  ways  in 
which  a  sense  of  the  past  can  destroy 
or  nurture  a  sense  of  community’. 
To  what  extent  is  a  famous  scene  in 
The  Heart  of  Midlothian  a  mere 
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formality?  In  ‘Jeanie  Deans  and  the 
Queen :  Appearance  and  Reality’ 
(NCF),  William  J.  Hyde  concludes 
that  the  Queen  had  foreseen  the 
granting  of  a  favour  but  that  elo¬ 
quence  was  still  necessary  to  carry 
the  day.  Joan  Pittock  writes  on  ‘Scott 
and  the  Novel  of  Manners:  the  Case 
of  St.  Ronan’s  Well'  (DUJ),  where 
he  attempted  to  unite  novel  and 
romance,  ‘yoke  satire  and  tragedy’. 
In  N&Q  W.  P.  Albrecht  prints  and 
annotates  ‘An  Unpublished  Letter 
[1830]  by  Sir  Walter  Scott’  and  M.  A. 
Hassan  identifies  ‘Lockhart’s  “Life” 
of  Defoe’,  his  first  biographical 
composition.  John  Clubbe  examines 
the  relationship  between  ‘Byron  and 
Scott’  (TSLL). 

Barry  Roth  and  Joel  Weinsheimer 
provide  An  Annotated  Bibliography 
of  Jane  Austen  Studies  1952-1972 
divided  into  three  sections:  Books, 
Essays,  and  Articles;  Doctoral 
Dissertations;  significant  Mentions. 
All  entries  are  annotated  as 
objectively  as  possible,  ‘quoting,  when 
feasible,  the  thesis  sentence’.  They 
index  authors,  Austen  titles,  and 
subjects,  and  link  by  cross-reference 
continuing  critical  disputes,  in  the 
belief  that  the  past  twenty  years  have 
seen  ‘the  most  concentrated,  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  enlightening  literary 
criticism  of  Jane  Austen  to  date.’ 
The  last  section  must  have  been  the 
hardest  to  compile.  One  is  dis¬ 
appointed  to  miss  Marilyn  Butler’s 
Maria  Edgeworth  (1972)  for  example, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  be  both  com¬ 
plete  and  up-to-date.  F.  B.  Pinion’s 
A  Jane  Austen  Companion^^^  is  another 

An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Jane 
Austen  Studies  1952-1972,  by  Barry  Roth 
and  Joel  Weinsheimer.  Charlottesville: 
Virginia  U.P.,  for  its  Bibliographical  Society, 
pp.  xiii -1-272.  $7.50. 

A  Jane  Austen  Companion:  a  Critical 
Survey  and  Reference  Book,  by  F.  B.  Pinion. 
Macmillan:  St  Martin’s  P.  pp.  xiii -1-342. 
£4.95. 


helpful  work.  His  Dictionary  of 
‘People  and  Places  in  Jane  Austen’s 
Fiction’,  maps  of  Steventon,  Bath, 
and  London,  and  illustrations  are 
useful  and  informative.  The  critical 
survey  of  Jane  Austen’s  life,  writings, 
reputation,  and  writers  who  influ¬ 
enced  her  is  not  especially  noteworthy. 

Four  critical  works  this  year  are 
interestingly  different  from  each 
other.  Jane  Nardin’s  study  of  pro¬ 
priety  in  Jane  Austen’s  novels^^®  gains 
from  focussing  upon  a  single  if 
complicated  topic.  Nardin  is  a  force¬ 
ful  arguer,  analytical  and  classifying 
by  nature  but  also  convinced  of 
‘ironies  of  viewpoint  so  subtle  and 
complex  that  Jane  Austen  is  content 
merely  to  hint  at  them  and  attempts 
neither  to  resolve  them,  nor  to 
define  them  precisely.’  This  results, 
notably,  in  the  striking  claim  that 
Anne  Elliot’s  final  distinctions  are 
denied  by  the  whole  thrust  of  the 
novel,  that  she  supports  major  rules 
of  propriety  ‘upon  grounds  that  seem 
more  emotionally  suspect  than  intel¬ 
lectually  convincing’.  Nardin  com¬ 
pletely  neglects  the  historical  context, 
because  it  is  ‘only  a  slight  exaggera¬ 
tion’  to  say  that  each  novel  contains 
virtually  all  the  information  we  need 
to  understand  it — surely  a  limited 
use  of  ‘understand’.  Stuart  M.  Tave’s 
Some  Words  of  Jane  Austen^^"^  is  a 
series  of  fluently  written  essays,  on 
‘Limitations  and  Definitions’  first, 
then  on  individual  heroines.  But  his 
deceptively  simple  approach  is  also 
nicely  ‘digressive  on  the  word’. 
Chosen  terms  (‘exertion’,  ‘amiable’, 
etc.)  are  made  rallying-places  for 
elucidation  of  their  significance  and 
force  in  a  number  of  Austen  contexts. 

Those  Elegant  Decorums:  the  Concept 
of  Propriety  in  Jane  Austen’s  Novels,  by 
Jane  Nardin.  Albany:  State  U.  of  New  York 
P.  pp.  ix-f-168.  $8.95. 

Some  Words  of  Jane  Austen,  by  Stuart 
M.  Tave.  Chicago  and  London:  U.  of 
Chicago  P.  pp.  xii -1-288.  $9.95.  £4.30. 
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It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  think  to 
provide  an  index  of  these  words ;  and 
references  to  secondary  works  are 
relatively  infrequent,  though  a  num¬ 
ber  of  modern  critical  positions  exist 
by  implication.  However,  Tave  is 
mainly  concerned  with  Jane  Austen’s 
language  of  values  and  the  life  of  the 
novels  within  which  it  flourishes.  His 
efforts  wring  meaning  from  a  sentence 
like  ‘Anne  fully  submitted,  in  silent, 
deep  mortification’  without  deserting 
the  primary  text.  In  The  Novels  of 
Jane  Austen^^^  Darrel  Mansell  urges 
a  thesis  he  knows  is  reductive,  viz. 
Jane  Austen  uses  ‘her  fictional  mat¬ 
erial  to  further  a  rather  brittle  plan 
for  the  psychological  reformation  of 
her  heroine.’  Her  ‘realism’,  then,  is 
rigorously  selective;  her  characters 
mostly  ‘gears’  or,  as  Henry  James 
called  them,  ficelles.  In  Persuasion 
especially  the  ‘allegorical’  aspects  of 
the  novel  are  very  obvious;  Mrs 
Smith  becomes  Mrs  Worldly  Wise- 
woman.  A  major  character,  Emma, 
is  seen  as  an  artist  creating  the  art 
of  fiction,  almost  a  self-portrait  of 
her  author  (shades  now  of  Mrs 
Ramsay  and  Lily  Briscoe!).  Mansell 
is  often  acute.  On  occasions  he  writes 
very  well  indeed,  even  semi-creatively. 
It  is  the  kind  of  book  that  sends  one 
back  to  the  plain  facts  of  the  text  to 
put  right  its  often  perverse  but  lively 
criticism.  The  culling  and  corralling 
of  other  critics  in  footnotes  should, 
I  think,  be  skipped.  Lloyd  W.  Brown’s 
Bits  of  Ivory^^^  is  a  much  more  sober, 
painstaking  study  of  the  narrative 
forms  Jane  Austen  used  to  ‘com¬ 
municate  her  Active  insights’.  Brown 
knows  his  Austen  scholarship  and 
criticism,  even  quoting  the  unpub- 

The  Novels  of  Jane  Austen:  An  Inter¬ 
pretation,  by  Darrel  Mansell.  Macmillan, 
pp.  xiv+226.  £4.95. 

Bits  of  Ivory:  Narrative  Techniques  in 
Jane  Austen’s  Fiction,  by  Lloyd  W.  Brown. 
Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  U.P.  pp.  v  + 
239.  $10. 


lished  London  M.A.  thesis  of  1922 
by  Winifred  Husbands.  He  carefully 
avoids  anachronism — using  Hume 
on  prejudice,  Locke  on  predominant 
passions,  etc. — to  show  that  ‘Jane 
Austen  is  really  exploiting  semantic 
phenomena  which  arise  from  the 
multiple  cross-currents  of  her  philo¬ 
sophical  heritage’.  He  treats  a  num¬ 
ber  of  topics:  verbal  disputes,  imag¬ 
ery,  symbolism,  conversation,  letters, 
dialogue,  and  parody.  By  such 
academic  cuts  at  the  literary  cake  he 
discovers  structures  and  patterns 
and  relates  them  to  themes  and 
values,  sometimes  rather  surprisingly. 
That  ‘the  structure  of  Miss  Bates’s 
conversation  is  a  microcosm  of  Jane 
Austen’s  narrative  form’  is  not 
immediately  apparent. 

David  Jackel  gives  early  uses  of 
‘vortex’  in  ‘Jane  Austen  and 
“Through  Novel  Slang’”  and  M. 
Munday  writes  on  ‘Jane  Austen, 
Women  Writers  and  Blackwood’s 
Magazine’  in  N&Q.  One  approaches 
Lloyd  W.  Brown’s  ‘Jane  Austen  and 
the  Feminist  Tradition’  (NCF)  with 
some  apprehension,  only  to  find  that 
even  measured  against  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft  Jane  Austen  is  not  ‘pleasing 
at  the  expense  of  every  solid  virtue’. 
She  is,  he  thinks,  sceptical  of  most 
male  definitions  of  woman’s  nature 
and  role;  even  marriage  is  a  con¬ 
venient  symbol  rather  than  a  ‘sacro¬ 
sanct  destiny’.  Mary  Alice  Burgan 
most  competently  focusses  on  ‘Feel¬ 
ing  and  Control :  a  Study  of  the 
Proposal  Scenes  in  Jane  Austen’s 
Major  Novels’  {Gettmann  Essays), 
tracing  her  increasing  ability  to 
‘express  the  transcendence  of  the 
single,  intensely  felt  moment’  without 
losing  the  clarity  of  comedy. 

James  R.  Bennett  has  a  note  on 
Jane  Austen’s  irony,  ‘“Doating  on 
you.  Faults  and  All”:  Mr.  George 
Knightly’,  and  Hugh  L.  Hennedy 
writes  thoughtfully  on  literal  and 
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metaphoric  ‘Acts  of  Perception  in 
Jane  Austen’s  Novels’  in  SNNTS. 
Hennedy  concentrates  on  Northanger 
Abbey  and  Persuasion.  Donald  Rack- 
in  surveys  ‘Jane  Austen’s  Anatomy 
of  Persuasion’  {Gettmann  Essays)  in 
Persuasion  itself,  stressing  the  web 
of  thematic  interaction.  In  ‘Psycho¬ 
logical  Realism  and  Fantasy  in  Jane 
Austen’  (HSL),  Michael  Steig  main¬ 
tains  that  Emma  develops  on  the  level 
of  ego;  Mansfield  Park  is  closer  to 
fantasy  and,  oddly,  presents  ‘the  most 
disturbing  and  threatening  vision  of 
life’.  Walter  E.  Anderson  concen¬ 
trates  on  ‘The  Plot  of  Mansfield  Park' 
(MP).  He  maintains  that  Fanny’s 
finding  a  home,  rather  than  marriage, 
is  primary  and  that  the  significant 
scenes  take  place  between  Fanny  and 
Sir  Thomas.  In  ‘Emblematic  Char¬ 
ades  and  the  Observant  Woman  in 
Mansfield  Park'  (TSLL),  Madeline 
Hummel  finds  contradictions  between 
Fanny  Price’s  roles  in  an  episodic 
structure;  she  is  ‘both  a  victim  and  a 
reflector’. 

Felix  Felton’s  account  of  Peacock^^® 
will  certainly  remind  the  general 
reader  of  a  fascinating  author,  but 
the  charm  exercised  by  extensive 
quotation  and  plot-summaries  does 
not  really  compensate  for  some 
unfortunate  minor  errors  and  a 
distinct  lack  of  analysis.  Is  Headlong 
Hall  a  novel  or  not?  That  is  ‘a  matter 
of  definition  which  we  can  leave  to 
literary  criticism’. 

This  year  sees  a  remarkably  com¬ 
prehensive  attempt  to  investigate  the 
full  range  of  Thackeray’s  literary 
criticism  and  to  reconsider  at  length 
his  sources,  ideas,  and  status. Dr 

Thomas  Love  Peacock,  by  Felix  Felton. 
George  Allen  &  Unwin,  pp.  319.  £5.25. 

131  W.  M.  Thackeray  as  a  Critic  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  by  Lidmila  Pantuckova.  Brno  Studies 
in  English  (Double  Number,  Vols  10-11). 
Brno:  Universita  J.  E.  Purkyne,  1972.  pp. 
448.  (Opera  Universitatis  Purkynianae 
Brunensis,  Facultas  Philosophica.) 


Lidmila  Pantuckova  does  not  believe 
that  he  was  systematic  or  subtle;  he 
‘was  interested  rather  in  the  social 
substance,  the  position  and  function 
of  criticism,  and  in  some  of  its  more 
practical  aspects — criticism  as  a  trade, 
manners  of  critics,  errors  and  abuses 
of  criticism,  ethics  of  criticism,  etc.’ 
But  she  also  insists  that  his  criticism 
was  based  on  a  number  of  clear  and 
conscious  principles,  to  which  he 
adhered  until  the  late  1840s,  when 
some  of  his  conceptions  were  signifi¬ 
cantly  modified.  He  reacted  against 
revolutionary  Romanticism  yet 
lacked  Neo-classical  certitude;  he 
could  have  shared  Newman’s  view 
that  the  world  ‘is  after  all  as  little  a 
logical  world  as  it  is  a  poetical’.  Dr 
Pantuckova  follows  John  Louf- 
bourow  in  finding  Thackeray  experi¬ 
mental  and  innovatory  as  a  creative 
writer,  but  confesses  herself  unable 
to  discover  great  critical  sophistica¬ 
tion,  even  in  his  theory  and  criticism 
of  the  novel.  Ultimately,  then,  she 
values  him  as  ‘an  uncompromising 
fighter  for  realism  in  literature’, 
equipped  with  the  most  various  and 
powerful  weapons  of  attack.  When 
put  in  such  general  terms,  and  in 
some  particulars  too,  her  assessment 
touches  Barbara  Hardy’s  in  The 
Exposure  of  Luxury. Professor 
Hardy  defines  Thackeray’s  fiction  as 
‘a  shaped  exposure  of  a  cruel,  cold, 
mad  world.’  We  must,  in  this  reading, 
see  through  the  tolerant  gentleman 
of  real  life  and  the  ironic  preacher  in 
motley  to  the  author  who  showed 
‘the  profound  and  central  corrup¬ 
tions  of  Victorian  society’  as  they 
actually  were.  (‘Trust  the  tale  .  .  .’). 
So  she  analyses  the  psychology  of 
social  class  and  relationships  in 
reversal  scenes,  ‘the  style  and  theme 
of  nature  and  art’,  performance  for 

132  phg  Exposure  of  Luxury:  Radical 
Themes  in  Thackeray,  by  Barbara  Hardy. 
Peter  Owen,  1972.  pp.  190.  £3.25. 
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profit,  the  world  of  tainted  objects, 
comic  but  corrupt  feasts,  and  finally 
love,  which  in  Esmond  ‘offers  free¬ 
dom  and  the  conquest  of  time,  but 
is  still  fleshed  by  vanity,  its  converse 
and  action  shaped  by  conquest, 
competition,  honour,  rank,  money.’ 
But  Professor  Hardy’s  method  differs 
toto  coelo  from  Dr  Pantuckova’s. 
This  is  a  short  book,  more  or  less 
confined  to  Vanity  Fair,  Pendennis, 
Esmond,  and  The  Newcomes,  spank¬ 
ing  along,  clear  and  decisive.  (It  is, 
too,  worlds  removed  from  the  chew- 
ingly  colloquial  English  style  of 
criticism.) 

Roger  M.  Swanson  discusses  mor¬ 
ality  in  ^Vanity  Fair:  the  Double 
Standard’  (Gettmann  Essays),  warn¬ 
ing  us  especially  against  the  ‘some¬ 
what  confused  narrator’.  Peter  L. 
Shillingsburg  has  a  note  on  Thack¬ 
eray’s  deletions  from  Vanity  Fair, 
‘Miss  Horrocks  Again’  (NCF),  and 
the  current  Princeton  University  Lib¬ 
rary  Chronicle  contains  a  brief  but 
handsome  acknowledgement  of  a 
correction  supplied  by  Kathleen 
Tillotson  to  John  Sutherland’s  ‘A 
Plan  for  Vanity  Fair'  in  the  1972 
issue.  In  ‘Thackeray  and  the  National 
Standard'  {RES,  1972)  Donald  Hawes 
investigates  the  short-lived  periodical 
Thackeray  owned,  edited,  and  wrote 
for,  1833-34. 

‘Theatricality  in  Pendennis'  (ArielE) 
is  a  study  by  Edgar  F.  Harden  of  its 
‘elaborate,  richly  comic,  and  yet 
moving  rendering  of  theatricality’, 
which  has  both  positive  and  negative 
values.  Harden’s  ‘Esmond  and  the 
Search  for  Self’  (YES)  is  a  most 
detailed  inquiry  into  Esmond’s  ‘dual 
attempt  to  discover  himself  and  to 
find  fulfilment  in  a  truly  self-expres¬ 
sive  love’  in  the  context  of  larger 
historical  developments.  Robert 
Bledsoe  defends  Thackeray’s  con¬ 
clusion  of  Henry  Esmond  in  ‘Sibi 
Constet;  the  Goddess  of  Castlewood 


and  the  Goddess  of  Walcote’ 
(SNNTS).  In  ‘“Brother  Wearers  of 
Motley’”  (E&S),  Sylvere  Monod  has 
some  sharp  criticism  to  make  of 
Thackeray’s  manipulation  of  the 
author-reader  relationship,  though 
he  is  able  to  praise  Esmond.  He  ends 
by  suggesting  that  ‘even  where  there 
is  perplexity  as  well  as  complexity’ 
the  right  kind  of  reader  ‘is  eventually 
helped  in  his  difficult  effort  to  come 
to  terms  with  his  own  foibles  and 
with  the  human  predicament.’ 

The  Charles  Dickens  Encyclopedia,^^^ 
compiled  by  Michael  and  Mollie 
Hardwick,  contains  nearly  250  pages 
of  Dickens’s  works  and  indexes  them 
by  key  words,  proper  names,  etc. 
Their  index  of  people  in  the  Works 
is  virtually  exhaustive;  they  also 
describe  many  of  the  Dickens  circle 
and  places  associated  with  his  life 
and  works.  An  elaborate  ‘Time  Chart’ 
is  provided,  in  which  Dickens  events 
are  listed  beside  more  general  occur¬ 
rences.  Throughout,  the  bias  is 
towards  the  fiction  rather  than 
essays  and  reporting.  Michael  Slater’s 
facsimile  reprint  of  Nicholas 
Nickleby^^'*  allows  one  to  read  it  as  it 
appeared  in  monthly  parts,  with 
advertisements  and  engravings.  His 
essay  is  a  most  valuable  supplement, 
illustrated  by  examples  of  Dickens’s 
manuscript,  ‘Phiz’  sketches,  piracies, 
playbills,  etc.,  and  accompanied  by 
an  extensive  selection  of  the  evidence 
on  which  Dickens  based  his  story  of 
Yorkshire  schools,  etc.  (though 
Slater  is  forced  to  write  after  his 
quotation  from  James  Nasmyth  to 
prove  Manchester  charity;  ‘It  is  to 

The  Charles  Dickens  Encyclopedia, 
compiled  by  Michael  and  Mollie  Hard'^ick. 
Osprey,  pp.  xi-1-531.  £5.95. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  by  Charles  Dickens;  also  The 
Composition  and  Monthly  Publication  of 
Nicholas  Nickleby',  ed.  by  Michael  Slater. 
Menston,  Yorkshire:  The  Scolar  Press. 
Parts  Edition,  1972-3.  Boxed  set,  £7. 
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be  feared  that  no  amount  of  parallels 
between  the  Cheerybles  and  their  real- 
life  originals  will  reconcile  modern 
readers  to  these  extravagant  embodi¬ 
ments  of  zealous  benevolence.’) 

John  Carey’s  brief  study  of 
Dickens’s  imagination^^^  is  very  stimu¬ 
lating.  Now  and  again  he  mentions 
another  critic,  almost  always  as  a 
whipping  boy.  He  rarely  notes  a 
source,  even  at  his  most  repetitious. 
He  darts  from  life  to  art,  from  novel 
to  essay,  from  conjecture  to  fact  with 
utter  confidence  in  the  precision  and 
value  of  his  own  footwork.  For  he 
knows  what  he  likes:  Quilp,  say,  ‘a 
masterpiece  of  creative  energy  in 
comparison  with  whom  Little  Nell 
and  her  grandfather  and  all  their  part 
of  the  novel  are  so  much  waste 
paper’.  How  seductive,  too,  is  the 
stress  on  Dickens’s  humour,  and  the 
slashing  claim  that  critics  devoted  to 
symbols  and  the  art  of  analogy  ‘sel¬ 
dom  conclude  with  anything  but 
catchwords  and  platitudes’!  Much  of 
the  book  successfully  evokes  the 
kind  of  violent,  ordered,  comic, 
morbid  presence  of  a  Dickens 
novel  to  which  this  critic  so  rightly 
responds;  but  towards  the  end — as 
simple,  discrete  announcements  of 
the  connexion  between  life  and  art 
just  seem  to  accumulate — one  feels 
a  kind  of  dull  caution  creeping  on, 
and  the  comparisons  with  novelists 
like  Zola  are  felt  to  manifest  not  only 
Carey’s  true  response  to  Dickens’s 
fiction  but  also  his  idiosyncratic 
aesthetic  preferences.  Philip  Hobs- 
baum  in  A  Reader’s  Guide^^^  shows  a 
similar  tendency  to  carve  out  what  he 
likes  from  existing  novels:  ‘Some¬ 
where  within  the  tuppence-coloured 

135  jhg  Violent  Effigy:  a  Study  of  Dickens' 
Imagination,  by  John  Carey.  Faber,  pp. 
183.  £3.25. 

‘3'>  A  Reader’s  Guide  to  Charles  Dickens,  by 
Philip  Hobsbaum.  Thames  &  Hudson,  1972. 
pp.  318.  £2;  paperback  £1. 


landscape  of  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
is  a  short  story  of  remarkable  psycho¬ 
logical  insight  called  “Buried  Alive’’.’ 
He  spends  more  time  than  usual  on 
minor  works,  suggesting  useful  com¬ 
pilations  of  these,  e.g.  a  Letters  on 
Social  Questions  (the  Drouet  articles, 
the  Examiner  essays  on  education, 
and  the  Daily  News  essays).  The 
criticism  is  trenchant  and  clear;  he 
provides  a  relatively  lengthy  but 
selective  bibliography  of  ‘only  those 
works  which  I  myself  found  useful’. 
Late  Dickens  is  preferred;  biography 
(‘a  personality,  through  experience 
rather  than  heredity,  distinctly  para¬ 
noid’)  is  kept  well  in  sight.  Some 
might  appreciate  such  firm  guidance. 

Bert  G.  Hornback’s  "Noah’s 
Arkitecture’’^^’’  has  a  straightforward 
premise:  the  ‘mythic  dimension  of 
Dickens’s  novels  surrounds  the  world 
of  the  action.  It  creates  the  meaning 
of  his  fiction,  by  being  its  vision.’ 
He  contends  that  the  most  important 
mythology  ‘is  one  of  new  beginnings, 
a  Genesis  mythology’.  In  the  course 
of  his  career,  too,  Dickens  moves 
from  mere  escapism  to  philosophic 
optimism;  ‘the  myth  becomes  real’. 
But  Hornback’s  theoretical  com¬ 
mentary  lacks  the  rigour  and  penetra¬ 
tion  of  John  Holloway’s  recent 
article  on  ‘Dickens  and  the  Symbol’ 
(YW  li.328)  and  his  demonstration 
seems  laborious  when  set  beside 
Carey’s  lightning  raids.  Their  actual 
views  on  Dickens’s  sentimental  relig¬ 
iosity,  tendency  to  avoid  erotic  love, 
and  so  on  often  coincide.  Carey,  of 
course,  condemns  extended  symbol¬ 
hunting  outright.  Even  if  Hornback’s 
approach  is  allowed,  the  details  are 
dubious,  I  think — a  positive  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Ark  in  Our  Mutual  Friend 
‘is  not  particularly  meaningful,  except 

'Noah's  Arkitecture' :  A  Study  of 
Dickens's  Mythology,  by  Bert  G.  Hornback. 
Athens,  Ohio :  Ohio  U.P.,  1972.  pp.  xi  +  182. 
$8.50. 
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as  it  introduces  this  central  Dickens¬ 
ian  myth  to  the  novel’,  or,  those  who 
press  the  claims  of  the  Christmas 
myth  should  remember  both  Adam 
and  Noah  are  types  of  Christ,  ‘the 
new  Adam’. 

Joseph  Gold’s  Charles  Dickens, 
radical  moralist,^^®  is  on  the  side  of  all 
the  angels,  coming  ‘close  to  the  centre 
of  Christian  orthodoxy’  yet  like 
Blake  tending  towards  ‘the  Satori  or 
enlightenment  of  Zen,  or  the  ataraxia 
or  internal  peace  of  Stoicism.’  In¬ 
creasingly,  Dickens  explores  human 
psychology,  ‘which  must  indeed 
become  central  to  modern  religion’. 
Gold  invokes  psychoanalysts,  finds 
parallels  in  Hamlet  and  the  Book  of 
Jonah,  quotes  Norman  Cohn,  and 
generally  places  Dickens  in  a  great 
cat’s-cradle  of  approved  ideas  and 
values.  Avrom  Fleishman  in  a  review 
article,  ‘The  Apocalyptic  Dickens’ 
{MLQ),  very  reasonably  propounds 
that  Dickens  should  ‘be  framed  with¬ 
in  the  literary,  religious,  and  philo¬ 
sophical  currents  of  his  time,  rather 
than  in  those  of  ours’.  Gold’s  evident 
enthusiasm  and  many  superlatives 
are  no  doubt  a  natural  response  to 
iconoclasm,  but  may  well,  when  set 
beside  Carey’s  equally  positive  book, 
indicate  a  certain  exhaustion  in  the 
critical  celebrations  of  Dickens’s 
centenary. 

As  a  tailpiece  here,  Mary  Lazarus 
has  brought  together  what  she  has 
been  able  to  discover  of  the  lives  of 
Alfred  and  Edward  Dickens,  the  sons 
who  emigrated  to  Australia. She 
prints  hitherto  unpublished  material, 
including  two  letters  from  Dickens 
himself.  N.  M.  Lary’s  Dostoevsky 
and  Dickens:  a  Study  of  Literary 

Charles  Dickens:  Radical  Moralist,  by 
Joseph  Gold.  Minneapolis:  U.  of  Minnesota 
P.,  1972.  pp.  xii+279.  $9.50. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Brothers:  Charles 
Dickens’s  Sons  in  Australia,  by  Mary 
Lazarus.  Angus  &  Robertson,  pp.  xiii+220. 
£3.50. 


Influence  (Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul) 
has  not  been  seen. 

There  is  the  usual  good  crop  of 
essays.  Jerome  Meckier  treats  ‘Dick¬ 
ens  and  King  Lear:  a  Myth  for 
Victorian  England’  (SAQ,  1972), 
emphasizing  that  single  novels  should 
not  be  compared  with  the  entire  play. 
Michael  Steig,  in  ‘Cruikshank’s 
Peacock  Feathers  in  Oliver  Twist' 
{Ariel  E),  offers  an  interpretation  of  a 
graphic  symbol.  In  ‘the  Dynamics  of 
Time  in  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop' 
{NCF),  Philip  Rogers  decides  that  all 
main  characters  share  Nell’s  illusion 
that  Death  can  be  circumvented,  but 
manage  to  find  meaning  in  mortality 
— Quilp  and  the  Garlands  excepted. 
T.  B.  Tomlinson  displays  a  welcome 
astringency  in  ‘Dickens  and  Indi¬ 
vidualism:  Dombey  &  Son,  Bleak 
House'  (CR,  1972).  His  practical 
criticism  indicates  that  Dickens 
avoided  trusting  the  vivid  force  of 
personality  except  in  the  ‘shielded 
and  powerless  form  of  sentimental 
or  eccentric  behaviour.’  George  J. 
Worth  shows  that  Dickens  delight¬ 
fully  achieved  ‘The  Control  of  Emo¬ 
tional  Response  in  David  Copperfield' 
{Gettmann  Essays)  by  a  variety  of 
narrative  devices. 

In  ‘Esther  Summerfield  Re¬ 
habilitated’  (FMLA)  Alex  Zwerdling 
maintains  that  Dickens  produced  a 
subtle  psychological  portrait,  though 
her  conflicts  are  quite  unconvincingly 
resolved  by  fantasy.  Even  so,  such  a 
resort  ‘may  well  have  unlocked  his 
ability’  to  deal  with  social  and 
psychological  misery.  Anne  Sedgley 
discusses  'Hard  Times:  Facts  or 
Fantasy?’  {CR).  She  writes  especially 
well  on  Mrs  Sparsit,  as  sinister  yet 
enormously  comic,  but  in  general 
she  decides  that  the  whole  novel  is 
inconsistent,  inefficient,  and  confused. 
In  ‘A  Plea  for  Gradgrind’  {YES), 
Anny  Sadrin  also  finds  discrepancies 
and  a  conflict  between  moralizing 
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and  narrative.  Like  Bentham  in  real 
life,  she  claims  Gradgrind  was  mis¬ 
represented  as  the  apostle  of  mere 
self-interest,  but  ‘utilitarian’  was 
coined  twenty  years  before  ‘Utilitar¬ 
ianism’.  Bounderby  embodies  the 
aspect  of  society  that  should  have 
been  attacked. 

That  a  Dickens  character  should 
be  seen  as  a  prototype  of  Prufrock 
seems  to  deserve  Fleishman’s  just 
strictures,  but  T.  N.  Grove’s  ‘The 
Psychological  Prison  of  Arthur  Clen- 
nan  in  Little  Dorrit'  (MLR)  is  at 
least  embedded  in  a  very  close,  per¬ 
suasive  reading  of  the  text.  Mike 
Hollington’s  ‘Time  in  Little  Don  it' 
(Gettmann  Essays)  is  designed  to 
counter  the  assertion  that  it  is 
Dickens’s  most  static  novel:  ‘Patient 
exactness  is  the  key  virtue  in  Little 
Dorrit,  the  essential  condition  of 
lasting  change  and  real  development.’ 
HSL,  1972,  contains  Ana  Laura 
Zambrano’s  ‘‘Great  Expectations'. 
Dickens’  Style  in  Terms  of  Film’. 
Two  specialized  articles  in  NCF  are 
G.  W.  Kennedy’s  ‘Naming  and 
Language  in  Our  Mutual  Friend',  on 
such  matters  as  self-naming, 
surrender  to  a  verbal  system,  enforce¬ 
ment  of  arbitrary  definitions  or 
names,  and  magical  words ;  and  ‘The 
Motif  of  Reading  in  Our  Mutual 
Friend',  Stanley  Friedman’s  careful, 
detailed  study  of  the  ways  in  which 
it  reinforces  theme,  advances  plot, 
and  illuminates  character.  He  also 
touches  on  its  play-within-the-play 
aspect.  Garrett  Stewart  writes  in  a 
lively  way  about  ‘The  “Golden 
Bower’’  of  Our  Mutual  Friend'  (ELH), 
urging  his  view  that  Jenny  Wren  is 
not  only  a  brilliant  idea  in  herself 
but  ‘marks  the  climax  of  that  Dick¬ 
ensian  tradition  of  fitful  and  har¬ 
assed  refuge  in  imagination  sought 
by  certain  characters  whom  a  spoiled 
world  seems  increasingly  in  danger 
of  spoiling.’  He  includes  some  com¬ 


ments  on  T.  S.  Eliot’s  debt  to  Dickens. 
Finally,  William  Burgan  closely 
analyses  various  uses  of  ‘People  in 
Setting  of  Little  Dorrit'  (TSLL) 
dealing  with  chance  encounters,  the 
theme  of  community,  and  ‘combina¬ 
tions  of  the  unique  and  the  typical’. 

Every  so  often  a  scholar-critic 
finds  he  cannot  write  on  his  chosen 
topics  without  clearing  the  under¬ 
growth.  In  The  Brontes  and  Their 
Backgrounds’'''^  Tom  Winnifrith  takes 
something  like  a  flame-thrower  to 
the  inadequacies  of  previous  investi¬ 
gators  before  settling  to  a  study  of 
religion,  prudery,  and  snobbery — in 
the  Brontes,  the  books  they  read,  and 
their  contemporaries.  The  main  value 
of  this  book,  however,  rests  in  his 
documented  exposure  of  the  amateur¬ 
ism  and  sharp  practice  that  has  made 
it  almost  impossible  ever  to  get  the 
record  straight  again.  Scholarship 
rather  than  criticism  would  seem  to 
be  Dr  Winnifrith’s  forte. 

The  Oxford  English  Novels  Jane 
EyreS’Ss  has  a  fuller  introduction  than 
usual.  Margaret  Smith  gives  a  sum¬ 
mary  account  of  criticism  of  the 
novel,  details  of  composition  and 
publication,  a  survey  of  Charlotte’s 
reading  and  experiments  in  narrative, 
analysis  of  style,  imagery,  structure, 
characterization,  etc.  The  note  on 
the  text  is  particularly  interesting  in 
that  it  gives  an  analytical  account  of 
the  various  changes  and  revisions 
made  to  the  manuscript  and  to  the 
early  printed  texts,  by  author  and 
compositors.  In  a  Casebook  Char¬ 
lotte  BronteS’S^  prepared  by  Miriam 
Allott  we  find  selected  criticism. 

The  Brontes  and  Their  Background: 
Romance  and  Reality,  by  Tom  Winnifrith. 
Macmillan,  pp.  xi+276.  £4.25. 

Jane  Eyre,  by  Charlotte  Bronte.  Ed.  by 
Margaret  Smith.  Oxford  English  Novels. 
O.U.P.  pp.  xxxviii+479.  £4.50. 

Charlotte  Bronte:  ‘‘Jane  Eyre'  and  ‘Vil- 
lette' :  A  Casebook,  ed.  by  Miriam  Allott. 
Macmillan,  pp.  254.  Paperback  £1. 
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1847-1967,  and  a  good  introduction. 
This  ends  with  an  account  of  the 
recent  attempts  made  to  deliver 
Charlotte  from  the  shadow  of  Emily’s 
high  reputation.  Mary  Taylor,  Friend 
of  Charlotte  Bronte:  Letters  from 
New  Zealand  and  Elsewhere  (ed.  by 
Joan  Stevens,  Auckland  U.P.,  1972) 
and  Charlotte  Bronte:  Style  in  the 
Novel  (by  Margot  Peters;  Madison: 
U.  of  Wisconsin  P.,  1972)  have  not 
been  available  for  review  here. 

Judith  Cherniak  prints  ‘An  Un¬ 
published  Tale  by  Charlotte  Bronte’ 
in  TLS,  23  November.  It  is  one  of  the 
juvenilia,  ‘An  Interesting  Passage  in 
the  Lives  of  Some  Eminent  Men’, 
18  June  1830.  M.  A.  Blom’s  'Jane 
Eyre:  Mind  as  Law  Unto  Itself’ 
{Criticism)  asserts  that  the  novel  is 
anti-Christian,  that  Jane  seeks  to 
keep  inviolate  ‘her  will,  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  her  identity’.  Nina  Auer¬ 
bach’s  ‘Charlotte  Bronte:  the  Two 
Countries’  (UTQ)  is  a  good  demon¬ 
stration  that  in  Villette  Charlotte 
‘moved  into  a  darker  and  larger 
world,  whose  reality  is  ambiguous 
and  internal;  her  development’  from 
Jane  Eyre  was  ‘from  romance  to 
psychology,  from  myth  into  modern¬ 
ism’.  VN  contains  Charles  Burkhart 
on  ‘The  Nuns  of  Villette'  and  BST  a 
number  of  articles.  Lord  David  Cecil 
has  ‘Fresh  Thoughts  on  the  Brontes’ : 
he  now  finds  ‘essential  unity’  in  Jane 
Eyre  and  Villette  and  accepts  the 
suggestion  that  Heathcliff  was  Earn- 
shaw’s  illegitimate  son.  Jennifer  Old¬ 
field  won  the  Society’s  prize  with  a 
lucid  essay,  ‘“The  Homely  Web  of 
Truth”:  Dress  as  the  Mirror  of 
Personality  in  Jane  Eyre  and  Villette'. 
Other  pieces  in  BST  are:  Nancy 
Cowley  Hoar,  ‘  Villette — Charlotte 
Bronte’s  Valediction’;  Paula  Sulli¬ 
van’s  ‘Rochester  Reconsidered:  Jane 
Eyre  in  the  Light  of  the  Samson 
Story’;  a  printing  of  two  Harriet 
Martineau  letters  of  considerable 


interest  and  a  long  letter  by  Ann 
Evans,  not  previously  known  in  its 
full  version;  Lawrence  Jay  Dessner, 
‘Charlotte  Bronte’s  Le  Nid,  an  Un¬ 
published  Manuscript’,  which  urges 
Lamartine’s  influence  on  the  prose 
of  the  novels. 

Jean-Pierre  Petit’s  Emily  Bronte:  a 
Critical  Anthology^'^^  is  a  good  com¬ 
pilation  of  criticism  from  1846  to 
the  present  divided  into  three  sections, 
each  with  a  helpful  preface.  There  are 
also  several  articles  on  Wuthering 
Heights.  In  ‘Empathy  and  the  Daem¬ 
onic  in  Wuthering  Heights'  {Gettmann 
Essays;  cp.  YW  51.304)  Charles  1. 
Patterson,  Jr  extends  Lord  David 
Cecil’s  ‘majestic  conception  of  a 
single  cosmic  principle  of  dual  modes’, 
whilst  ‘In  Death  they  Were  not 
Divided:  the  Moral  Magnificence  of 
Unmoral  Passion  in  Wuthering 
Heights’  (HSL)  is  a  wordy  article  by 
Wayne  Burns  praising  its  power  and 
illuminating  quality.  In  ‘The  Action  of 
Wuthering  Heights'  (SAQ),  Norman 
Lavers  reads  the  novel  as  patterned 
drama,  Heathcliff  ending  as  ‘the  hero’. 
Once  again,  Nellie  Dean  and  Lock- 
wood  are  dissected,  by  Gideon 
Shunami  in  ‘The  Unreliable  Nar¬ 
rator  in  Wuthering  Heights'  (NCF). 
He  concludes  that  their  accounts  are 
‘fraught  with  misunderstanding  of 
the  spirit  of  the  protagonists  and  the 
meaning  of  their  actions’.  J.  V. 
Arnold  indicates  the  structural  par¬ 
allels  between  ‘George  Sand’s  Mau- 
prat  [1837]  and  Emily  Bronte’s 
Wuthering  Heights'  {RLC,  1972). 
Coincidentally,  RES  this  year  con¬ 
tains  Patricia  Thomson’s  'Wuthering 
Heights  and  Mauprat'.  Here  again, 
similarities  are  stressed  but  she  also 
discusses  the  treatment  of  common 
Romantic  elements  in  a  way  that 
brings  out  well  Emily  Bronte’s 

Emily  Bronte:  A  Critical  Anthology,  ed. 
by  Jean-Pierre  Petit.  Penguin,  pp.  344. 
Paperback  £1.50. 
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‘remarkable  powers  of  assimilation 
and  transformation’. 

Oakfield,^^'^  the  novel  completed  by 
1853  in  India  by  Matthew  Arnold’s 
younger  brother  and  published  in  a 
slightly  revised  edition  of  1854,  is 
reprinted.  K.  Allott’s  very  useful 
introduction  puts  forward  melan¬ 
choly  as  the  essential  clue  to  under¬ 
standing  W.  D.  Arnold’s  self-portrait. 
It  is  a  ‘Christian  form  of  the  Roman¬ 
tic  malaise  which  begins  by  demand¬ 
ing  that  life  should  be  better  than  it 
is  and  ends  with  disappointment’ 
(though  it  is  at  the  same  time  ‘a 
potent  instrument’  of  change).  Oak- 
field  is  a  fictional  autobiography  of 
the  high  and  anguished  spirit  pain¬ 
fully  progressing  to  knowledge  of  the 
self  and  of  the  world,  which  turns  out 
to  be  ‘humbug  in  practice’. 
Withdrawal  is  rejected,  confronta¬ 
tion  embraced — at  least  in  fiction. 
Yet  its  ultimate  resolution  is  the  pure 
melodrama  of  death  in  battle.  AJlott 
observes  that  Victorian  earnestness 
and  plain  speaking  in  W.  D.  Arnold 
lacked  the  ‘cool  leaven  of  worldliness’ 
found  in  Matthew.  Both  retained 
their  suspicions  of  the  world,  but 
only  the  latter  could  resist  their 
father’s  traditional  pieties  and  main¬ 
tain  an  ironic  stance.  Allan  C. 
Christensen  contributes  a  brief  note 
on  Bulwer-Lytton’s  centenary  to 
NCF  and  Elspeth  Huxley  edits 
selections  from  the  novels  (social, 
historical,  French,  Australian,  etc.), 
fairy  tales  and  lectures,  sermons, 
fantasies,  and  notes  on  travel  and 
sport,  etc.  produced  by  Charles, 
Henry,  and  George  Kingsley. She 

Oakfield  or  Fellowship  in  the  East,  by 
W.  D.  Arnold.  Ed.  with  intro,  by  Kenneth 
Allott.  The  Victorian  Library.  Leicester 
U.P.;  New  York:  Humanities  P.  pp.  41 -f 
xii  +  332,  298.  £4.80. 

The  Kingsleys :  a  Bibliographical  Antholo¬ 
gy,  ed.  by  Elspeth  Huxley.  George  Allen  & 
Unwin,  pp.  346.  £5.50. 
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also  provides  popular  biography  and 
commentary. 

Angus  Easson  introduces  North 
and  South,^*^  largely  by  preferring  it  to 
Dickens’s  Hard  Times.  Elizabeth 
Gaskell’s  novel  is  ‘a  human  comedy 
traced  through  consistent  and 
developing  characters  set  in  condi¬ 
tions  the  author  understood  from 
long  personal  experience’,  not  ‘a 
moral  fable  presented  in  an  uneasy 
mixture  of  realistic  and  emblematic 
characters  and  situations’.  He  char¬ 
acterizes  its  form  very  accurately 
when  he  writes  that  ‘Mrs  Gaskell 
advances  character  and  social  inter¬ 
ests  by  a  developing  train  of  reac¬ 
tions,  each  meeting  extending  itself 
into  meditation  and  analysed  develop¬ 
ment’.  There  are  the  usual  notes  and 
bibliography,  and  a  brief  note  on  the 
text.  The  Woman  Question  in  Mrs. 
Gaskell’ s  Life  and  Works,^'^’’  by  Aina 
Rubenius,  is  a  reprint  of  a  pioneering 
work  of  1950.  ‘The  Uniqueness  of 
Cynthia  Kirkpatrick:  Elizabeth  Gas- 
kell’s  Wives  and  Daughters  and  Maria 
Edgeworth’s  Helen'  {RES,  1972),  by 
Marilyn  Butler,  is  an  important 
article,  both  for  its  examination  of 
the  relationship  between  these  two 
novels  and  Fredrika  Bremer’s  A 
Diary  and  for  the  often  subtle  evalua¬ 
tion  of  their  artistic  qualities. 

T.  S.  Pearce’s  George  Eliot is  a 
reasonable  introduction  which  does 
not  ignore  George  Eliot’s  faults  as  a 
novelist.  Pearce  also  devotes  con¬ 
siderable  space  to  preparation,  giv¬ 
ing  an  entire  chapter  to  ‘The  Novel 
before  1856’,  which  is  probably  super¬ 
fluous.  Reva  Stump’s  Movement  and 

North  and  South,  by  Elizabeth  Gaskell. 
Ed.  by  Angus  Easson.  Oxford  English 
Novels.  O.U.P.  pp.  XXV +447.  £4. 

The  Woman  Question  in  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
Life  and  Works,  by  Aina  Rubenius.  New 
York:  Russell  &  Russell,  pp.  ix+396. 

1''®  George  Eliot,  by  T.  S.  Pearce.  Evans 
Brothers,  pp.  152.  Paperback  90p.  Literature 
in  Perspective. 
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Vision^^^  is  a  reprint  of  a  1959  study 
of  Adam  Bede,  The  Mill  on  the  Floss, 
and  Middlemarch.  William  Baker 
brings  together  a  number  of  items  to 
show  students  the  diversity  of  Eliot 
criticism  from  her  own  time  to  the 
present. He  provides  a  brief  intro¬ 
duction  and  a  select  bibliography. 
George  Eliot’s  translation  of  D.  F. 
Strauss^^^  is  edited  by  Peter  C. 
Hodgson. 

In  ‘Memory,  Morality,  and  the 
Tragic  Vision  in  the  Early  Novels  of 
George  Eliot’  {Gettmann  Essays), 
William  E.  Buckler  distinguishes  the 
results  in  Adam  Bede,  The  Mill,  and 
Silas  Marner  of  her  preoccupation 
with  remembrance;  it  ‘became  a 
means  by  which  she  could  examine 
the  capacities  of  her  characters  for 
love,  loyalty,  and  belief  against  the 
dynamic  process  of  an  evolving 
culture.’  In  ‘Rescue  and  Marriage  in 
Adam  Bede'  (SEE,  1972),  Bruce  K. 
Martin  argues  that  George  Eliot’s 
artistry  is  much  more  sophisticated 
than  is  usually  admitted.  David  Leon 
Higdon  studies.  "Sortes  Biblicae  in 
Adam  Bede'  {PEL),  carefully  showing 
how  it  individualizes  character,  devel¬ 
ops  historical  background,  and  aids 
in  thematic  development.  In  ‘George 
Eliot  Provoked:  John  Blackwood 
and  Chapter  Seventeen  of  Adam 
Bede'  (MP),  Roland  F.  Anderson 
details  the  interfering  comments  that 
impelled  George  Eliot  to  defend  her 
‘Dutch  realism’  against  her  pub¬ 
lisher’s  squeamish  idealism.  Brian 
Swann’s  'Middlemarch  and  Myth’ 

Movement  and  Vision  in  George  Eliot’s 
Novels,  by  Reva  Stump.  New  York:  Russell 
&  Russell,  pp.  vii+232. 

Critics  on  George  Eliot:  Readings  in 
Literary  Criticism,  ed.  by  William  Baker. 
George  Allen  &  Unwin,  pp.  ix  +  116. 
Paperback.  £1.30. 

The  Life  of  Jesus  Critically  Examined, 
by  D.  F.  Strauss.  Translated  by  George 
Eliot,  ed.  by  Peter  C.  Hodgson.  SCM. 
pp.  812.  £3.75. 


{NCE)  is  an  interesting  article,  though 
more  than  two  critics  have  had  a  good 
word  to  say  for  Ladislaw  (cp.  YW. 
xlix.293).  For  Swann  he  is  ‘a  kind  of 
solar  deity’  with  a  ‘humorous  twist’. 
In  Prague  Studies  in  English  Ian 
Milner  recreates  and  criticizes  The 
Lifted  Veil,  comparing  George  Eliot’s 
Prague  Story  with  tales  by  Poe  and 
by  Conrad.  It  is  an  unusual  ‘record 
of  frustrated  passion,  anguish  and 
human  loneliness’. 

K.  M.  Newton  discusses  ‘Byronic 
Egoism  and  George  Eliot’s  The 
Spanish  Gipsy'  (Neophilogus).  His 
analysis  of  the  poem  shows  its 
relevance  to  Daniel  Deronda,  on 
which  three  articles  have  appeared 
this  year.  Leon  Gottfried’s  ‘Structure 
and  Genre  in  Daniel  Deronda’  Gett¬ 
mann  Essays)  is  eminently  clear.  After 
a  discussion  of  ‘the  severe  dis¬ 
continuity’  in  genre  between  the  two 
plots — though  the  attempt  to  fuse 
novel  and  romance  was  quite  legiti¬ 
mate — he  notes  the  lack  of  ‘the 
mystery  of  iniquity’  in  the  latter, 
especially  in  Deronda’s  soul.  Douglas 
C.  Fricke  writes  briefly  on  ‘Art  and 
Artists  in  Daniel  Deronda'  for 
SNNTS  and  William  Baker  writes 
on  ‘The  Kabbalah,  Mordecai,  and 
George  Eliot’s  Religion  of  Humanity’ 
(YES),  explaining  how  Daniel  Deronda 
can  be  seen  as  presenting  an 
‘alternative  code  of  conduct  and 
ethic’. 

Trollope’s  South  Africaf^^  is  very 
carefully  edited  and  introduced  by 
J.  H.  Davidson.  On  its  original 
publication  in  1878  the  English  press 
received  it  favourably  and  even  in 
South  Africa  it  was  not  condemned 
root  and  branch.  Davidson  finds 
‘serious  mistakes’,  temporizing,  and 
inconsistencies.  These,  however,  at 
least  show  ‘stages  in  the  development 

South  Africa,  by  Anthony  Trollope.  A 
reprint  ed.  by  J.  H.  Davidson.  Cape  Town: 
A.  A.  Balkema.  pp.  viii -1-504.  £9.75.  f56.25. 
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of  Trollope’s  thought’  and  the  work 
as  a  whole  is  lively.  There  are  a 
number  of  appendices,  including  one 
on  ‘South  African  Elements  in 
Trollope’s  Fiction’  iyAn  Old  Man’s 
Love  and  The  Fixed  Period,  both  of 
1882).  ‘The  Spotted  Dog’,  ‘The 
Parson’s  Daughter  of  Oxney  Colne’, 
and  ‘Father  Giles  of  Ballymoy’  are 
edited  for  Italian  readers  by  Anna 
Maria  Crino.^^^  Her  introduction  is  a 
general  account  of  Trollope’s  career 
rather  than  a  particular  criticism  of 
the  three  stories  chosen. 

In  N&Q  E.  W.  Wittig  continues  a 
discussion  of  ‘Significant  Revisions 
in  Trollope’s  The  Macdermots  of 
Ballycloran'  (cp.  YW  liii.350),  and 
Mary  Hamer  writes  on  ‘Chapter 
Divisions  in  Early  Novels  by  Trol¬ 
lope’.  She  has  also  found  ‘Forty 
Letters  of  Anthony  Trollope’  (YES), 
dating  from  1859  to  1879,  sixteen 
known  only  from  transcripts  and  the 
rest  quite  unknown.  She  does  not 
print  them  in  full,  but  gives  an 
account  of  their  interest  and  suggests 
in  particular  that  Trollope  might 
have  had  a  hand  in  the  text  that 
accompanied  R.  Doyle’s  ‘Bird’s  Eye 
View  of  Society’.  Other  letters,  to 
George  Smith,  deal  with  publishing 
matters.  Helen  Storm  Corsa  pre¬ 
sents  a  clear,  useful  analysis  in  ‘“The 
Cross-Grainedness  of  Men” :  the  Rev. 
Josiah  Crawley — Trollope’s  Study  of 
a  Paranoid  Personality’  (HSL). 

Ian  Fletcher  introduces  a  fine 
collection  of  essays,  Meredith  NowA^^ 
In  "The  Shaving  of  Shagpat:  Mere¬ 
dith’s  Comic  Apocalypse’,  he  himself 
flashes  various  light  upon  its  enig¬ 
matic  facets.  It  combines  elements 

The  Spotted  Dog  and  Other  Tales,  by 
Anthony  Trollope.  Ed.  by  Anna  Maria 
Grind.  Milan,  Rome,  etc.:  Societa  Editrice 
Dante  Alighieri  p.a.  (Albrighi,  Segati  e  C.) 
pp.  152.  Paperback.  L1200. 

Meredith  Now:  Some  Critical  Essays, 
ed.  by  Ian  Fletcher.  Routledge  &  Kegan 
Paul,  1971.  pp.  xiv+317.  £3. 


from  the  comic-sublime,  a  critique 
of  social  romanticism  focussing  upon 
woman’s  roles,  serious  parody  of 
Sartor  with  autobiographical  fantasia, 
Peacockian  confrontations,  nominal 
games,  echoic  multiplications — ‘The 
mirrors  reflect,  distort,  shiver,  elide, 
reverse.  Who  can  tell  image  from 
actuality?’  John  Lucas  has  two  essays. 
In  ‘Meredith’s  Reputation’  he  tact¬ 
fully  allows  that  the  Emperor’s 
clothes  differ  from  those  seen  by 
fervent  admirers,  but  suggests  he 
did  not  therefore  walk  naked;  the 
other,  on  poetry,  was  noticed  in  YW 
liii.333.  Juliet  Mitchell,  drawing  a 
parallel  with  Emile,  writes  on  ’’The 
Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel:  a  Senti¬ 
mental  Education’.  Margaret  Tarratt 
has  two  essays ;  on  ‘  “Snips”,  “Snobs”, 
and  the  “True  Gentleman”  in  Evan 
Harrington'  (once  again  Sartor  be¬ 
comes  a  pertinent  comparison)  and 
on  ‘The  Adventures  of  Harry  Rich¬ 
mond — Bildungsroman  and  Historical 
Novel’  (Wilhelm  Meister  bears  the 
closest  affinity  and  is  compared  in 
detail).  ‘On  Re-reading  Evan  Har¬ 
rington',  by  J.  M.  S.  Tompkins,  must 
be  recommended  for  the  shrewd 
advice  it  gives  on  how  to  read  any 
novel;  her  description  of  ‘press- 
gang  criticism’  is  well  worth  ponder¬ 
ing.  David  Howard  deals  with  a 
‘subversive’  novel,  ‘Rhoda  Fleming: 
Meredith  in  the  Margin’;  loan 
Williams  with  Sandra  Belloni  and 
Vittoria  in  ‘Emelia  in  England  and 
Italy’.  Arnold  Kettle  sees  ‘Beau¬ 
champ’s  Career'  as  a  remarkable 
failure,  penetrating  but  abstract.  In 
‘The  Egoist:  Anatomy  or  Striptease?’ 
John  Goode  claims  that  it  offers 
‘larger  and  more  persistently  chal¬ 
lenging  perspectives’  than  James’s 
The  Portrait  of  a  Lady.  Leonee 
Ormond  gives  an  admirably  clear 
and  well-judged  account  of  ‘The 
Tragic  Comedians:  Meredith’s  Use 
of  Image  Patterns’.  Jan  B.  Gordon’s 
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'’Diana  of  the  Crossways:  Internal 
History  and  the  BrainstufT  of  Fiction’ 
is  more  complicated;  ‘from  at  least 
one  perspective’,  we  are  told,  it  is 
‘an  exploration  of  the  psycho¬ 
dynamics  of  gossip  and  its  cultural 
impact.’  In  'One  of  Our  Conquerors : 
Language  and  Music’,  Gillian  Beer 
hovers  on  the  same  border — ‘intro¬ 
spected  melodrama’,  for  example — 
but  returns  to  the  sunny  side  of 
enigma  when  explaining  Meredith’s 
own  struggle  with  language  and 
tragic  mysteries;  it  is  ‘in  many  ways 
equivalent  to  Jude  the  Obscure  for 
Hardy’.  In  'One  of  Our  Conquerors 
and  the  Country  of  the  Blue’,  Ber¬ 
nard  A.  Richards  proposes  a  poetic, 
emblematic  reading.  Finally,  Bar¬ 
bara  Hardy’s  'Lord  Ormont  and  his 
Aminta  and  The  Amazing  Marriage' 
opposes  the  achievements  of  two 
related  feminist  novels  in  her  usual 
bracingly  shrewd  way.  The  former  is 
readable,  but  if  you  dislike  ‘senti¬ 
mental  loss  of  control  and  distortion’, 
read  the  latter. 

D.  D.  Stone’s  Novelists  in  a  ChaJig- 
ing  World:  Meredith,  James,  and  the 
Transformation  of  English  Fiction  in 
the  1880’s  (Harvard  U.P.,  1972)  has 
not  been  available.  C.  L.  Cline 
assigns  ‘Meredith’s  Meeting  with 
the  Carlyles’  (TLS,  9  November)  to 
1862,  and  Margaret  Conrow  writes 
on  ‘Coming  to  Terms  with  George 
Meredith’s  Fiction’  (Gettman 
Essays).  Richard  C.  Stevenson  ex¬ 
plores  the  ‘Innovations  of  Comic 
Method  in  George  Meredith’s  Evan 
Harrington'  (TSLL),  often  very 
theatrical  in  nature. 

Jennifer  R.  Walters  engages  in 
close  analysis  of  ‘The  Disquieting 
Worlds  of  Lewis  Carroll  and  Boris 
Vian’  (RLC,  1972).  Despite  similari¬ 
ties,  she  claims,  ‘Carroll  gains  power 
in  retrospect,  after  the  emotional 
impact  of  Vian.’  In  ‘Alice’s  Inva¬ 
sion  of  Wonderland’  {PMLA),  James 


R.  Kincaid  manages  to  find  ‘a  truly 
dark  cynicism’,  but  his  treatment  of 
the  important  scene  with  the  White 
Knight  is  oddly  selective  in  its  use  of 
evidence.  Paula  Johnson’s  ‘Alice 
among  the  Analysts’  (HSL,  1972)  is 
a  brief  survey  of  psychoanalytic 
criticism.  She  sensibly  suggests  such 
study  should  address  ‘the  nature  and 
value  of  our  pleasure’  in  the  work. 
Donald  Rackin  contends  there  are 
deeper  levels  than  the  sexual  in 
‘What  You  Always  Wanted  To 
Know  About  Alice  but  Were  Afraid 
To  Ask’  (VN):  matters  concerning 
‘origins,  growth,  change,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  especially  identity’.  In 
‘Alice  and  Wonderland:  a  Curious 
Child’  (F^),  Nina  Auerbach  places 
unusual  emphasis  on  ‘the  chaos  of 
a  little  girl’s  psyche’  traced  in  Alice 
in  Wonderland,  so  different  from  the 
impossible  innocence  of  Carroll’s 
Sylvie  or  the  undeveloping  purity  of 
Victorian  fictional  heroines,  repre¬ 
senting — even  Jane  Eyre — ‘nothing 
but  love’.  W.  W.  Bartley,  III,  writes 
on  ‘Lewis  Carroll  as  Logician’  for 
TLS,  15  June. 

In  ‘The  “Grand-Inquisitor”  Motif 
in  Samuel  Butler’s  Erewhon  Revisited' 
(RLC),  Adam  J.  Bisanz  decides  that 
‘the  theme  of  a  visiting  god  is  em¬ 
bedded  in  two  unlike  narratives’  and 
developed  in  a  way  that  underlines 
Dostoyevsky’s  mysticism  and  Butler’s 
rationalism.  Even  so,  there  are  strik¬ 
ing  similarities;  the  Russian  author 
was  very  popular  towards  the  end  of 
the  century  and  his  ‘Legend’  was 
available  in  German  if  not  in  English. 
Hans-Peter  Breuer  analyses  ‘The 
Source  of  Morality  in  Butler’s  Erew¬ 
hon'  (F^).  He  comments  on  ‘the 
essentially  Darwinian  conception  of 
Nature’s  moral  government’  and 
Butler’s  originality,  which  lay  in  this 
claim:  ‘in  his  normal  social  attitudes 
man  has  always  reflected,  not  Christ¬ 
ian  morality,  but  the  pitilessness  of 
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Nature.’  In  ‘Samuel  Butler’s  “Col¬ 
leges  of  Unreason’”  {OL),  Adam 
John  Bisanz  praises  the  attack  on 
academicism. 

Over  three  thousand  abstracts  of 
writings  about  Hardy  between  1871 
and  1969  in  eleven  languages  make 
for  a  thick  volume. Its  editors, 
Helmut  E.  Gerber  and  W.  Eugene 
Davis,  have  attempted  ‘definitive 
coverage’,  though  they  list  the  causes 
of  inevitable  omission  and  ask  for 
help  from  users.  Such  compilations 
can  be  abused,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  can  save  the  serious 
investigator  (who  must  exercise  his 
own  powers  of  discrimination)  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  and 
trouble. 

English  this  year  has  a  special 
Hardy  number.  Shalom  Rachman 
writes  clearly  on  ‘Character  and 
Theme  in  Jude  the  Obscure',  suggest¬ 
ing  that  ‘marriage  itself  is  much  less 
of  a  problem  than  the  way  people 
go  about  it’.  Even  little  Father  Time 
helps  make  overt  a  latent  and  repre¬ 
sentative  condition  in  the  relationship 
between  Sue  and  Jude.  Robert  A. 
Draffan  lays  determined  stress  upon 
the  anti-idyllic  aspects  of  ‘Hardy’s 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree' .  ‘In  Law¬ 
rence,  Hardy,  and  “The  Great  Tradi¬ 
tion’’,’  K.  W.  Salter  demonstrates 
the  importance  of  Hardy  for  Law¬ 
rence,  which  some  admirers  of  the 
latter  are  reluctant  to  admit.  (Law¬ 
rence’s  ‘Study  of  Thomas  Hardy’  is 
now  available  with  an  introduction 
by  J.  V.  Davies. Also,  two  short 
Hardy  essays  by  Llewelyn  Powys, 
about  a  visit  to  Max  Gate  and  the 
1931  unveiling  of  a  memorial  statue, 
are  printed  as  Monograph  No.  70 

Thomas  Hardy:  an  Annotated  Bibli¬ 
ography  of  Writings  About  Him,  compiled 
and  ed.  by  Helmut  E.  Gerber  and  W.  Eugene 
Davis.  De  Kalb,  Ill.:  Northern  Illinois  U.P. 
pp.  x  +  841.  $25.  (EL r  Annotated  Secondary 
Bibliography  Series). 
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of  the  Toucan  Press,  St  Peter  Port, 
Guernsey.) 

In  ‘Thomas  Hardy  and  Tryphena 
Sparks’  (TLS,  27  April),  Robert 
Gittings  makes  a  strong  attack  on  the 
thesis  that  Hardy  had  an  illegitimate 
child  by  his  own  niece.  In  N&Q  Peter 
Colliser  writes  on  ‘A  Review  of  The 
Woodlanders  by  Edmund  Gosse’, 
giving  evidence  for  his  identifica¬ 
tion,  and  Michael  Millgate  gives  more 
details  about  the  relationship  between 
‘Thomas  Hardy  and  Rosamund 
Tomson’. 

It  is  tempting  to  read  C.  H. 
Salter’s  ‘Hardy’s  “Pedantry’”  {NCF) 
as  if  it  were  Urn-Burial,  for  phrases 
like  ‘habilmental  hulls  and  husks’ 
and  ‘heart-hydromels’,  but  this  is  a 
serious  defence  of  Hardy’s  practice 
‘in  the  light  of  the  obvious  but 
fundamental  contrast’  between  Wes¬ 
sex  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Daniel 
R.  Schwarz  examines  ‘The  Narrator 
as  Character  in  Hardy’s  Major 
Fiction’  (MFS),  both  a  distinct 
personality  and  a  document  of 
Hardy’s  state  of  mind  at  the  time  of 
composition. 

On  individual  novels,  Norman 
Page  has  two  essays:  he  shows  how 
‘Visual  Techniques  in  Hardy’s  Des¬ 
perate  Remedies  (ArielE)  emphasize 
its  central  purposes  and  writes  effi¬ 
ciently  on  ‘Hardy’s  Pictorial  Art  in 
The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge'  (FA, 
1972).  Arthur  K.  Amos  studies 
‘Accident  and  Fate:  the  Possibility 
for  Action  in  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes' 
{EFT,  1972),  deciding  that  ‘the  story 
is  a  negative  exemplum  of  what  the 
novel  means’.  Ken  Zellefrow,  in  'The 
Return  of  the  Native:  Hardy’s  Map 
and  Eustacia’s  Suicide’  {NCF),  argues 

Lawrence  on  Hardy  and  Painting: 
'Study  of  Thomas  Hardy'  and  'Introduction 
to  these  Paintings',  ed.  by  J.  V.  Davies. 
Heinemann  Educational  Books,  pp.  vi  + 
168.  Paperback  90p. 
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that  her  death  was  not  an  ironic 
mishap,  William  A.  Armstrong’s 
‘Thomas  Hardy:  the  Darwinian 
Phase’  (Teoria  e  Critica  1,  Rome 
1972)  is  a  straightforward  analysis 
of  the  significant  use  Hardy  made  of 
Darwin’s  main  ideas.  In  ‘Hardy’s 
Universe:  Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles' 
(CR),  T.  B.  Tomlinson  speaks  of  ‘an 
effortless  combination  of  simplicity 
and  sheer  inventive  individuality’  and 
persuasively  demonstrates  his  claims 
by  practical  criticism.  In  ‘Hardy’s 
Scholar-Gipsy’  {Gettmann  Essays) 
Ward  Hellstrom  relates  Jude  to  the 
thinking  of  Matthew  Arnold.  Janet 
Burstein  writes  lucidly  on  Jude  in 
‘The  Journey  Beyond  Myth’  {TSLL). 

Ulrich  Annen’s  book  on  George 
Gissingi^^  surveys  the  themes  of  his 
short  stories  and  throws  some  light 
both  on  his  literary  personality  and 
his  place  in  the  development  of  the 
English  short  story.  [H.C.C.]  The 
Gissing  Newsletter  contains  Michael 
Irwin  on  ‘Cross  Purposes  in  Gissing’, 
Stanley  P.  Kurman  on  Gissing’s 
politicians,  Colin  Partridge’s  ‘The 
Humane  Centre:  George  Gissing’s 
The  Whirlpool’.  The  Critical  Heritage 
Gissing,  edited  by  P.  Coustillas  and 
Colin  Partridge  (Routledge  &  Kegan 
Paul,  1972)  has  not  been  available. 
David  Daiches^^^  draws  attention  to 
the  ‘first  really  sophisticated  exchange 
of  ideas  in  English  about  the  art  of 
fiction’  between  Henry  James  and 
RLS,  and  is  very  adept  at  summariz¬ 
ing  the  essential  qualities  of  Stevenson 
both  as  man  and  as  artist.  John  G. 
Moss  gives  an  account  of  ‘Three 
Motifs  in  Haggard’s  She’  {ELT).  Life 
and  death  as  ‘the  reciprocal  conditions 

George  Gissing  and  die  Kurzgeschichte, 
by  Ulrich  Annen.  Schweizer  Anglistische 
Arbeiten  vol.  76.  Francke  Verlag,  Bern, 
pp.  111.  Sfr.  22. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  His  World, 
by  David  Daiches.  Thames  &  Hudson,  p 
128.  £2.25. 


of  change’  are  most  pervasive,  though 
man’s  bestial-divine  nature  and  the 
correspondence  of  love  and  evil  inter¬ 
lock  in  an  ultimately  inexplicable 
synthesis.  Also,  Stephen  E.  Tabach- 
nick  tackles  ‘Two  “Arabian”  Rom¬ 
antics:  Charles  Doughty  and  T.  E. 
Lawrence’  (ELT),  finding  the  form¬ 
er’s  literary  influence  all-pervasive, 
and  Henry  R.  Harrington  writes  on 
‘Childhood  and  the  Victorian  Ideal  of 
Manliness  in  Tom  Brown’s  School¬ 
days’  (VN). 

Jeffrey  Meyers  gathers  previously 
published  pieces  on  Kim  and  some  of 
Kipling’s  stories  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Eiction  and  the  Colonial  Experi- 
ence.^^'^  But  he  is  so  basically  out  of 
sympathy  that  his  criticism  is  more 
in  the  nature  of  running  skirmishes 
with  the  author  and  any  who  are  rash 
enough  to  defend  him.  Fortunately, 
this  year  sees  three  good  articles  by 
Hugh  Ridley,  who  achieves  both 
penetration  and  balance  by  com¬ 
parative  criticism.  In  ‘The  Colonial 
Imagination:  a  Comparison  of  Kip¬ 
ling  with  French  and  German  Col¬ 
onial  Writers’  (RLC),  he  analyses  the 
imaginative  responses  of  Kipling, 
Pierre  Mille  and  Hans  Grimm,  all 
three  generally  right-wing  writers,  to 
colonial  scenery  and  peoples.  Ridley 
also  considers  ‘Hans  Grimm  and 
Rudyard  Kipling’  for  MLR,  stressing 
the  latter’s  influence  and  the  ways 
in  which  it  was  distorted  or  misinter¬ 
preted  by  Grimm.  In  ‘Colonial 
Society  and  European  Totalitarian¬ 
ism’  (JES),  Ridley  examines  the 
formulation  of  political  and  social 
ideas  in  his  three  authors,  who  all 
began  to  write  of  colonial  life  for  its 
own  sake  but  whose  confrontations 
with  its  terrifying,  elemental  features 
brought  revelations  of  national  and 

Fiction  and  the  Colonial  Experience,  by 
Jeffrey  Meyers.  Ipswich:  Boydell  P.  pp 
xi  +  147.  £3. 
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racial  identity.  Bruce  E.  Wallis 
enrphasizes  ‘The  Resurrection  Motif 
in  Kipling’s  “The  Gardener’”  (SSF) 
and  Michael  Morley  writes  on  ‘“The 
Light  that  Shineth  More  and  More”: 
Another  Look  at  Kipling’s  Influence 
on  Brecht’  (MLN). 

Robert  Keefe’s  ‘Artist  and  Model 
in  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray" 
(SNNTS)  focusses  on  Basil  Hallward 
and  Wilde’s  association  of  artist  and 
criminal.  John  J.  Pappas  contributes 
‘The  Flower  and  the  Beast:  a  Study 
of  Oscar  Wilde’s  Antithetical  Atti¬ 
tudes  toward  Nature  and  Man  in 
The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray"  to  ELT, 
1972.  It  was  ‘an  unresolved  struggle’, 
Pappas  thinks.  In  ‘Oscar  Wilde  and 
the  Importance  of  Doing  Nothing’ 
(HudR,  1972),  J.  E.  Chamberlin 
places  him  above  such  thinkers  as 
W.  Worringer  and  T.  Veblen,  but 
beside  T.  W.  Adorno,  who  had  ‘the 
same  sense  of  paradox  and  irony’. 
Lisa  E.  Davis  writes  on  ‘Oscar  Wilde 
in  Spain’  (CL),  ‘an  essential  chapter 
in  the  debate’  over  the  social  role  of 
the  artist  there. 

Barbara  Dennis’s  ‘The  Two  Voices 
of  Charlotte  Yonge’  (DUJ)  rein¬ 
forces  the  praise  given  by  Henry 
James  and  other  Victorian  critics  but 
regrets  her  inability  to  understand 
religious  scepticism,  so  spoiling  what 
might  have  been  her  best  novel.  The 
Clever  Woman  of  the  Family  (1865). 
Bernard  Winehouse  provides  much 
new  information  about  ‘Israel  Zang- 
will’s  Children  of  the  Ghetto:  a 
Literary  History  of  the  First  Anglo- 
Jewish  Best-Seller’  {ELT^.  It  is  a 
thorough  account  of  its  genesis, 
reception,  unity,  and  place  in  litera¬ 
ture.  Winehouse  also  prints  letters 
between  Zangwill  and  Clara  E.  Collet, 


160  yictorian  Prose:  a  Guide  to  Research, 
ed.  by  David  J.  DeLaura.  New  York: 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America, 
pp.  xvi -1-560.  Paperback. 
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an  expert  on  working  women,  in  The 
Gissing  Newsletter. 

4.  SELECTED  PROSE  WRITERS 
(a)  General 

David  J.  DeLaura’s  Victorian 
Prose:  a  Guide  to  ResearcE^^  is  an 
important  scholarly  tool  and  a  sign 
of  increasing  attention  to  non-fictional 
prose.  It  contains  the  editor  himself 
on  ‘General  Materials’  and  on  M. 
Arnold,  John  Clive  and  Thomas  Pin- 
ney  on  Macaulay,  G.  B.  Tennyson  on 
the  Carlyles,  Martin  J.  Svaglic  and 
C.  S.  Dessain  on  Newman,  John  M. 
Robson  on  J.  S.  Mill,  Francis  G. 
Townsend  on  Ruskin,  Lawrence 
Evans  on  Pater,  Howard  W.  Fulweiler 
on  the  Oxford  Movement,  Richard 
Helmstadter  on  the  Victorian 
Churches,  Wendell  V.  Harris  on  the 
Critics  (G.  H.  Lewes,  W.  Bagehot, 
R.  H.  Hutton,  E.  S.  Dallas,  V.  Lee, 
Swinburne,  J.  A.  Symonds,  George 
Moore,  G.  Saintsbury,  E.  Gosse, 
Wilde,  and  A.  Symons),  and  John 
W.  Bicknell  upon  the  Unbelievers  (F. 
Harrison,  T.  H.  Huxley,  J.  Morley, 
and  L.  Stephen).  These  are  all  useful 
critical  summaries  of  work  on  major 
figures,  but  beginners  in  research  may 
well  be  advised  to  examine  the  general 
section,  or  the  surveys  of  Criticism 
and  of  Unbelievers,  to  find  relatively 
untouched  topics. 

The  first  essay  in  Richard  Ellmann’s 
Golden  Codgers^^^  shows  how  modern 
biography  countenances  experiments 
like  those  of  creative  literature;  this 
might  be  compared  with  F.  R.  Hart’s 
comments  upon  Romantic  biography 
(YW.  52.331).  ‘Dorothea’s  Husbands’ 
originally  appeared  in  TLS  (16 
February  1973)  and  sparked  off  a 
number  of  correspondents  who  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  dismissal  of  M.  Pattison 

Golden  Codgers:  Biographical\Specula- 
tions,  by  Richard  Ellmann.  O.U.P.  xi-fl93. 
£3.50. 
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and  others  as  prototypes  for  Casau- 
bon.  ‘What  must  be  sought  is  not  a 
Casaubon,  but  casaubonism’,  Ell- 
mann  suggests,  and  reminds  us  that 
George  Eliot  herself  had  said,  ‘I  fear 
the  Casaubon-tints  are  not  quite 
foreign  to  my  own  mental  complex¬ 
ion.’  For  Ladislaw,  Ellmann  suggests 
the  vivacious  and  ardent  Rugbeian, 
J.  W.  Cross.  ‘Overtures  to  Salome' 
was  noticed  in  YW  50.330.  The  vol¬ 
ume  under  review  also  includes  ‘The 
Critic  as  Artist  as  Wilde’,  which 
stresses  his  originality  and  ability 
to  balance  antitheses,  and  ‘Corydon 
and  Menalque’,  which  analyses  the 
‘momentous  association’  between 
Wilde  and  Andre  Gide.  Once  again, 
originality  is  allotted  to  Wilde, 
though  Gide  is  left  with  coherence. 
Arthur  Symons’s  contribution  to 
literary  theory  is  disentangled  in 
‘Discovering  Symbolism’ :  ‘an  attempt 
through  a  subtly  articulated  pattern 
of  metaphors  to  offer  hidden  aspects 
of  consciousness  or  experience’. 

Studies  in  Relevance^^^  includes 
Leonard  A.  Cheever’s  ‘A  Concept  of 
Freedom:  Carlyle’s  and  B.  F.  Skin¬ 
ner’s’,  Elizabeth  Turpin’s  ‘Matthew 
Arnold  and  Community  Education’, 
and  Andy  P.  Antippas’s  ‘The  Rele¬ 
vance  of  Matthew  Arnold’.  This  last 
article  usefully  examines  the  terms 
in  which  Arnold  expresses  his  sense 
of  and  opposition  to  the  multitud- 
inousness  of  life.  Derek  Stanford’s 
Pre-Raphaelite  Writing:  an  Anthol- 
o^j;i63  assembles  a  large  number  of 
extracts  written  by  Pre-Raphaelite 

Studies  in  Relevance :  Romantic  and 
Victorian  Writers  in  1972,  ed.  by  Thomas 
Meade  Harwell.  Salzburg:  Institut  fiir 
englische  Sprache  und  Literatur,  Univer- 
sitat  Salzburg,  pp.  x  +  171.  Paperback. 
£4.60.  (Salzburg  Studies:  Romantic  Re¬ 
assessment,  ed.  by  James  Hogg.) 

163  Pre-Raphaelite  Writing:  an  Anthology, 
ed.  by  Derek  Stanford.  Dent;  Totowa,  N.J. : 
Rowman  &  Littlefield,  pp.  xxxvii+207. 
£2.95. 


personalities,  sympathizers,  com¬ 
mentators,  even  parodists  and  hostile 
critics.  In  his  introduction  he  deals 
with  the  common  style  and  spirit 
displayed  in  painting  and  literature, 
though  noting  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  Hunt’s pleinarism  and  Rossetti’s 
imaginative  vision.  He  assesses  their 
literary  achievement,  ‘a  considerable 
one’  in  his  view.  The  volume  has  a 
bibliography,  biographical  and 
critical  notes,  and  illustrations.  Willi 
Real  looks  at  Archibald  Alison’s 
Essays  on  Tasted^^  Alison’s  aesthetic 
contributes  to  the  effort  to  develop 
a  ‘science  of  mind’.  While  ack¬ 
nowledging  Alison’s  place  in  the 
history  of  aesthetics,  Herr  Real  points 
to  the  limitations  of  his  approach, 
which  poses  more  questions  than  it 
is  suited  to  answer.  [H.C.C.] 

(b)  Individual  Authors 

James  Sam  brook’s  Cobbett^^^ 
belongs  to  a  new  series  of  Author 
Guides,  ‘historical  in  emphasis’.  Some 
of  the  history  provided  seems  little 
more  than  ‘background’,  but  there 
are  also  genuinely  illuminating 
contexts  and  comparisons — with 
Rousseau,  Thomas  Bewick,  and 
Wordsworth,  for  example.  Nor  are 
more  literary  matters  neglected.  Dr 
Sambrook  constantly  uses  Swiftian 
or  Popeian  touchstones  and  usually 
comments  pertinently  on  the  many 
splendid  quotations:  ‘Again  we  feel 
the  sense  of  place,  of  history  and  the 
constant  pressure  upon  the  reader  of 
Cobbett’s  egotism,  while  an  appeal  to 
direct,  particular,  personal  experience 
is  coupled  with  the  widest  and  wildest 
generalizations.’  Altogether  this  is  a 

Untersuchungen  zu  Archibald  Alisons 
Theorie  des  Geschmacks,  by  Willi  Real. 
Studien  zur  Anglistik,  Studienreihe  Humani- 
tas.  Akademische  Verlagsgesellschaft,  Frank¬ 
furt  am  Main.  pp.  182,  n.p. 

William  Cobbett,  by  James  Sambrook. 
Author  Guides.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul, 
pp.  xi+224.  £3.20.  Paperback  £1.60. 
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clear  and  rational  survey  of  Cobbett’s 
career  and  major  writings,  from  The 
Soldier’s  Friend  (1792)  to  the  Political 
Registers  of  1835.  Gerald  Duff  con¬ 
tinues  to  write  on  Cobbett  (see  YW. 
51.336).  His  William  Cobbett'^^^  is  a 
decent,  plain  exposition  of  Cobbett’s 
ideas  on  education,  religion,  history, 
and  landscapes  (focussed  on  Rural 
Rides)  and  an  examination  of  his 
prose  style.  We  gather  incidentally 
Cobbett’s  typically  brash  views  of 
fiction  (‘the  gin  and  whisky  of  lit¬ 
erature’,  which  besots  without 
enlivening  the  mind)’,  Hannah  More’s 
tracts,  Shakespeare  and  Milton — 
both,  it  would  seem  as  overrated  as 
tea  and  potatoes! 

In  ‘Hazlitt  and  the  Walsh  Porter 
Sale’  {EA),  Stanley  Jones  identifies  a 
spectacular  art  sale  of  1810,  referred 
to  in  a  letter  by  Hazlitt.  His  ‘Haydon 
and  Northcote  on  Hazlitt :  a  Fabrica¬ 
tion’  (RES)  is  a  necessary  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  a  convincing  passage  in 
Haydon’s  diary  is  no  more  than  a 
‘violent  pastiche’  of  Hazlitt’s  own 
‘conversations’  with  Northcote. 

John  R.  Nabholtz  writes  on 
‘Drama  and  Rhetoric  in  Lamb’s 
Essays  of  the  Imagination’  (SEE, 
1972),  especially  ‘On  the  Artificial 
Comedy  of  the  Last  Century’  and 
‘Oxford  in  the  Vacation’.  A  New 
Series  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Charles 
Lamb  Society  (46  Brookfield,  High- 
gate  West  Hill,  London  N6  6AT) 
begins  this  year.  It  is  intended  to 
discuss  ‘older  Romantics’  (excluding 
Blake).  The  first  number  contains 
Basil  Willey’s  survey  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  ‘Charles  Lamb  and  S.  T. 
Coleridge’  and  Tim  Chilcott  intro¬ 
duces  a  transcript  of  an  unpublished 
draft  of  1821  by  De  Quincey.  This 

166  \yiiiiam  Cobbett  and  the  Politics  of 
Earth,  by  Gerald  Duff.  Salzburg,  Austria: 
U.  of  Salzburg,  1972.  Romantic  Reassess¬ 
ment,  ed.  James  Hogg  (Salzburg  Studies  in 
English  Literature),  pp.  vi  +  143.  Paperback. 


was  intended  as  a  statement  of  policy 
for  the  London  Magazine  and 
attempted  ‘a  significant  analysis  of 
the  general  influence  of  periodical 
literature’. 

One  section  of  Esther  Salaman’s 
The  Great  Confession^^'^  is  devoted  to 
De  Quincey’s  autobiographic  sket¬ 
ches,  ‘to  the  parts  which  he  claimed 
were  works  of  art  in  conception,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  written’. 
Rather  too  much  is  mere  summary 
with  apparently  random  commentary, 
though  this  can  be  of  considerable 
interest  in  itself.  The  comparisons 
with  Proust  are  valuable  and  the 
section  improves  as  it  goes  on.  De 
Quincey  as  Critic,  edited  by  John  E. 
Jordan  (Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul, 
1973)  has  not  been  seen. 

Some  excellent  work  is  being  done 
outside  the  usual  limits  of  fiction 
and  imaginative  literature.  Jane  Mill- 
gate’s  Macaulay'^^^  involves  parallels 
with  Scott  and  comparisons  with 
various  novelists,  but  she  is  mainly 
concerned  with  Macaulay  himself  as 
‘a  major  narrative  artist’ —  a  difficult 
task  carried  through  with  exemplary 
success.  Like  Macaulay’s  earliest 
critics,  she  is  perfectly  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  ‘flower,  froth,  fume, 
foam,  flash,  flutter,  and  feather’  of 
his  style,  yet  also  engages  in  an  acute 
analysis  of  Macaulay’s  own  criteria 
of  ‘selection,  arrangement,  propor¬ 
tion,  transition’.  Furthermore,  she 
plunges  deep  into  the  nature  of  his 
ideas  about  men  and  history  and 
historiography.  Macaulay  finally 
reached  a  great  impasse:  ‘faithfulness 
to  the  patterns  and  tones  of  mental 
and  emotional  situations’  gives  much 
of  ‘the  appearance  of  life’  to  his 

The  Great  Confession:  from  Aksakov 
and  De  Quincey  to  Tolstoy  and  Proust,  by 
Esther  Salaman.  Allen  Lane,  Penguin  P. 
pp.  xi  +  312.  £3.75. 

168  Macaulay,  by  Jane  Millgate.  Author 
Guides.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xvii  + 
224.  £3.  Paperback  £1.50. 
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account  of  William  III;  ‘it  finally 
contributes  more  to  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  predicament  than  to  our 
sense  of  him  as  a  man.’  Her  ‘History 
and  Politics:  Macaulay  and  Ireland’ 
(UTQ)  is  now  overtaken  by  this  book. 

R.  J.  Bufano  prints  a  revealing 
letter  by  Zachary  Macaulay  that 
describes  ‘Macaulay’s  Arrival  at 
Cambridge’  (N&Q).  Macaulay’s  long 
Edinburgh  Review  essays  on  London 
University,  Southey’s  Colloquies, 
Samuel  Johnson  etc.,  his  speeches, 
and  poetry  are,  as  John  Clive  and 
Thomas  Pinney  claim,  out  of  favour. 
In  a  new  selection^®®  they  make  a  plea 
for  the  varied,  keen  and  vigorous 
quality  of  Macaulay’s  writing  and 
suggest  that  his  essays  should  be 
divided  into  controversial  and  des¬ 
criptive  rather  than  the  usual  histori¬ 
cal  and  literary.  The  root  of  his 
imaginative  activity  was  his  care  for 
particulars,  which  combine  so  strik¬ 
ingly  in  his  style  with  ‘lucidity  and 
energy,  qualities  directly  dependent 
upon  the  rhetorical  manner’.  Their 
excellent  introduction  also  provides 
an  analysis  of  Macaulay’s  hist¬ 
oriography,  a  useful  preparation  for 
extracts  from  chapters  3  and  9  of 
his  History,  in  which  inert  facts  are 
propelled  into  motion. 

A.  Abbott  Ikeler  considers  Car¬ 
lyle’s  literary  vision. His  final 
epigraph  is  from  Ruskin;  ‘Life  with¬ 
out  industry  is  guilt,  and  industry 
without  art  is  brutality.’  But  in  his 
detailed  analysis  of  the  tension  it 
indicates,  he  is  at  pains  to  emphasize 
the  complications  and  inconsistencies 
of  Carlyle’s  statement.  It  would  be, 

Thomas  Babington  Macaulay:  Selected 
Writings,  ed.  with  intro,  by  John  Clive  and 
Thomas  Pinney.  Chicago  and  London:  U. 
of  Chicago  P.,  1972.  pp.  xxxvi+453.  £6.75. 
(Classics  of  British  Historical  Literature.) 

1’“  Puritan  Temper  and  Transcendental 
Faith:  Carlyle’s  Literary  Vision,  by  A. 
Abbott  Ikeler.  Ohio  State  U.P.,  1972.  pp. 
xi+226.  SIO. 


for  Instance,  as  valid  to  invoke  Car¬ 
lyle’s  mania  for  the  factual  to  account 
for  condemnations  of  literature  as  his 
desire  for  action.  Similarly,  his 
Fichtean  view  of  literature  as  con¬ 
tinuous  revelation  never  amounted 
to  ‘pure’  aestheticism.  Ikeler  clearly, 
if  somewhat  remorselessly,  gathers 
the  evidence  and  sets  out  the  options. 
In  one  chapter  he  considers 
biliousness,  marriage  problems, 
work,  money,  mere  perversity,  doubt, 
transmuted  morality,  a  ‘strong  intui¬ 
tive  bias’,  etc.  as  possible  sources  of 
Carlyle’s  conflicts;  in  another,  ‘Car¬ 
lyle’s  Religious  Development’,  he 
summarizes  Kant  and  Fichte;  in 
‘Puritan  Reaction’  are  collected  quo¬ 
tations  from  Calvin  and  Knox; 
Wotton  Reinfred  is  not  neglected; 
there  is  a  useful  appendix  on  Emer¬ 
son.  All,  of  course,  is  properly 
documented,  but  as  Ikeler  ends  by 
admitting,  Carlyle  ‘never  quite  sur¬ 
renders  his  humanity  to  the  efforts 
of  the  “logic-chopper”.’ 

‘The  Man  is  the  spirit  he  worked 
in;  not  what  he  did,  but  what  he 
became’.  Like  R.  Wellek  or  F.  R. 
Hart,  Patrick  Brantlinger  studies 
strange  Romantic  notions  of  biogra¬ 
phy  and  fiction.  He  concentrates  on 
‘“Romance”,  “Biography”,  and  the 
Making  of  Sartor  Resartus'  {PQ). 
C.  Richard  Sanders  makes  a  schol¬ 
arly  appraisal  of  ‘The  Background  of 
Carlyle’s  Portrait  of  Coleridge  in 
The  Life  of  John  Sterling'  (BJRL). 
Caught  between  scepticism,  anti¬ 
pathy,  and  a  reluctant  wish  to  be  fair, 
Carlyle  was  unable  to  resist  his 
influence.  The  ‘dynamics  of  conflict’, 
Sanders  claims,  inspired  great  art. 
Rodger  L.  Tarr  annotates  and  prints 
‘Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  Varn- 
hagen  von  Ense  to  Thomas  Carlyle’ 
{MLR).  In  ‘Carlyle  and  the  Climate 
of  Hero-Worship’  {UTQ),  Robert 
A.  Donovan  suggests  we  misread 
the  lectures  as  either  history  or 
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metaphysics.  The  choice  of  heroes 
is  only  explicable  if  we  see  the  extent 
to  which  the  hero  provides  ‘an  image 
of  his  age’s  values  and  beliefs.’  He  is 
mythic,  ‘the  hypostatized  principle’ 
of  moral  order. 

In  ‘The  Two  Boyhoods’  (HSL, 
1972)  Milton  Millhauser  argues  that 
the  styles  of  J.  S.  Mill  and  Ruskin — 
roughly,  ‘lucid  impersonality’  and 
moralizing  digressiveness — are  per¬ 
haps  best  accounted  for  by  their 
respective  upbringings.  BJRL  has 
‘The  Haddon  C.  Adams  Ruskin 
Collection  at  Bembridge’,  by  James 
S.  Dearden.  George  P.  Landow 
prints  and  comments  on  ‘  “I  heard  of 
a  delightful  ghost”:  a  New  Ruskin 
Letter’  {PQ),  and  in  VS  reviews  a 
work  I  have  not  seen,  John  Ruskin,  or 
the  Ambiguities  of  Abundance:  A 
Study  in  Social  and  Economic  Criti¬ 
cism,  by  James  Clark  Sherburne 
(Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  U.P., 
1972).  In  ‘John  Ruskin  and  Charles 
Augustus  Howell:  Some  New  Letters’ 
(TSLL),  Jay  W.  Claiborne  surveys 
Ruskin’s  involvement  with  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites.  Robert  Simpson 
McLean  analyses  and  documents 
‘Altruistic  Ideals  versus  Leisure  Class 
Values:  an  Irreconcilable  Conflict  in 
John  Ruskin’  (JAAC). 

Harold  L.  Weatherby’s  Cardinal 
Newman  in  His  Age^’’’'-  is  by  an  English 
specialist,  yet  it  is  a  philosopher’s 
book  in  some  ways  and  is  perfectly 
lucid  even  when  treating  the  most 
rarified  questions.  Fundamentally, 
he  suggests  that  Newman  was  the 
one  thinker  capable  of  withstanding 
‘the  wild  living  intellect’  of  modern 
man,  whose  subjectivism  and  indi¬ 
vidualism  were  logically  bound  to 
lead  to  heterodox,  non-Thomist  con¬ 
clusions.  Weatherby  deals  in  par- 

Cardinal  Newman  in  His  Age:  His 
Place  in  English  Theology  and  Literature,  by 
Harold  L.  Weatherby.  Nashville:  Vander¬ 
bilt  U.P.  pp.  xv+296.  SI  1.50. 


ticular  with  Hooker  and  the  Meta¬ 
physical  poets  and  then  proceeds,  by 
way  of  the  Alexandrian  fathers,  to 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth  and  the  Rom¬ 
antics.  The  totality  and  individuality 
of  the  nineteenth-century  ethos  is 
seen  as  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  ‘the  introduction  of  feelings  and 
sensations  into  traditional  idealist 
epistemology’,  though  Newman  just 
managed  to  guard  his  orthodoxy  from 
a  chaos  of  relativism.  His  conscience 
was  not  another  name  for  feeling. 
Nevertheless,  Weatherby  is  able  to 
demonstrate  the  philosophical  neces¬ 
sity  for  Newman  of  autobiography 
and  its  symbolic  structure :  ‘the  whole 
man  reasons’  and  his  movement  ‘is 
voiced  in  the  symbolic  structure  of 
the  language  which  recounts  that 
movement’.  Weatherby  concludes 
that  we  lose  the  world  and  com¬ 
munity  of  more  than  Aquinas, 
Hooker,  and  the  Caroline  divines; 
we  are  exiled  from  the  poets,  too: 
from  ‘Dante  to  Milton  and  even 
perhaps  to  Doctor  Johnson’. 

Despite  the  blurb,  one  should  pay 
more  attention  to  the  title  than  the 
sub-title  of  David  Anthony  Downes, 
The  Temper  of  Victorian  Belief: 
Studies  in  the  Religious  Novels  of 
Pater,  Kingsley,  and  Newman.^^^  New¬ 
man’s  Loss  and  Gain  and  Pater’s 
unfinished  Gaston  are  briefly  treated. 
Though  Newman’s  Callista,  C.  Kings¬ 
ley’s  Hypatia,  and  Pater’s  Marius  are 
much  more  extensively  analysed, 
they  are  treated  primarily  as  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  religious  imagination, 
somewhat  incidentally  in  fictional 
form.  Marius  is  read  in  the  light  of 
Newman  on  religious  assent,  con¬ 
science,  etc.;  Hypatia  ‘is  a  kind  of 
study  of  various  kinds  of  religious 

172  jyjg  Temper  of  Victorian  Belief:  Studies 
in  the  Religious  Novels  of  Pater,  Kingsley, 
and  Newman,  by  David  Anthony  Downes. 
New  York:  Twayne,  1972.  pp.  ix  +  159. 
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assents  with  their  moral  implica¬ 
tions’;  Callista  is  important  for  what 
Newman  ‘shows  imaginatively  to  be 
the  process  of  faith  developing  under 
ferociously  difficult  circumstances’. 
Downes  ranges  very  widely;  one  is  a 
fair  way  from  the  novels  when 
engaged  in  the  debate  between  New¬ 
man  and  Acton  over  the  suppression 
of  the  Rambler,  for  instance. 

Much  of  vol.  23  of  Newman’s 
Letters  and  Diaries^’’^  is  devoted  to 
‘the  fears  of  pious  but  narrowminded 
men  .  .  .  who  think  that  a  good  secular 
education  must  be  a  bad  moral  one’, 
which  ultimately  prevented  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Catholic  Oratory  at 
Oxford.  Most  interesting  of  all  is  the 
correspondence  (both  sides)  with 
Cardinal  Manning,  who  like  Kings¬ 
ley  was  unwary  enough  to  challenge 
Newman.  There  are  also  new  details 
concerning  the  minor  poet  Digby 
Mackworth  Dolben.  Vol.  24  is  not¬ 
able  for  the  praise  received  by  New¬ 
man’s  Verses  on  Various  Occasions 
(1868),  and  especially  valuable  for 
the  evidence  about  the  composition 
of  A  Grammar  of  Assent  (1870). 
This  Newman  submitted  as  he  wrote 
to  the  criticism  of  Charles  Meynell, 
whose  letters  naturally  involve  much 
explanation  and  analysis  of  the 
subtly  original  text. 

Sydney  Mendel  writes  on  the  ‘fine 
brushwork’  of  ‘Metaphor  and  Rhet¬ 
oric  in  Newman’s  Apologia'  (EIC), 
the  underlying  idea  of  leaving  a  dear 
home  and  friends  to  find  Truth.  Yet 
he  believes  Newman  lacked  the  deep 
self-knowledge  that  makes  a  man 
‘pre-eminently  veracious’  and  was 

The  Letters  and  Diaries  of  John  Henry 
Newman,  ed.  by  Charles  Stephen  Dessain 
and  Thomas  Gornnall,  S.J.  Vol.  23:  Defeat 
at  Oxford.  Defence  at  Rome  (January  to 
December  1867);  vol.  24:  A  Grammar  of 
Assent  (January  1868  to  December  1869). 
Clarendon  Press:  Oxford  U.P.  pp.  xvii  + 
435;  xvii+426.  £9  each. 


‘not  a  religious  writer  of  the  highest 
order’  when  set  against  the  unegotis- 
tic  Spinoza,  St  Theresa,  or  George 
Herbert.  His  article  will  undoubtedly 
be  disputed. 

Though  based  in  part  on  unpub¬ 
lished  material,  Meriol  Trevor’s  The 
Arnolds^’’''  is  an  unpretentious  account 
for  the  general  reader,  unimpeded  by 
notes  and  references.  It  is  an 
undemanding  introduction  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  controversies  of  the  day  especi¬ 
ally;  these  are  of  course  a  particular 
interest  of  the  author.  R.  H.  Super’s 
standard  edition  of  Matthew  Arn¬ 
old’s  prose  is  very  different,  as  one 
might  expect.  Vol.  9  of  The  Complete 
Prose  Works^’’^  contains  pieces  from 
Irish  Essays  and  Others  (1882)  and 
five  of  the  Essays  in  Criticism  (Second 
Series),  which  include  the  well-known 
essay  on  ‘The  Study  of  Poetry’. 
These  are  accompanied  by  some 
shorter  pieces  and  the  long,  recently 
discovered  ‘Joseph  de  Maistre  on 
Russia’.  As  usual,  the  text  is  taken 
from  ‘the  last  edition  over  which 
Arnold  may  have  exercised  any 
supervision’  and  most  helpfully 
annotated. 

Martin  Corner  examines  rhetorical 
strategies  in  ‘Text  and  Context  in 
Arnold’s  Essays  in  Criticism’  {Neo- 
philogus).  He  thinks  that  the  method 
of  his  late  essays  has  most  potential, 
but  in  practice  the  earlier  pattern  is 
more  successful.  John  P.  Farrell’s 
‘Homeward  Bound;  Arnold’s  Late 
Criticism’  (VS)  is  a  competent  sur¬ 
vey,  most  fascinating  in  its  analysis 
of  Arnold’s  resistance  to  Saintsbury’s 
view  of  French  literature  and  quali¬ 
fied  encouragement  of  J.  Churton 

The  Arnolds:  Thomas  Arnold  and  His 
Family,  by  Meriol  Trevor.  London,  Sydney, 
Toronto:  Bodley  Head.  pp.  206.  £2. 

English  Literature  and  Irish  Politics,  by 
Matthew  Arnold.  Ed.  by  R.  H.  Super.  Ann 
Arbor:  U.  of  Michigan  Press,  pp.  viii  +  486. 
$15. 
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Collins’s  campaign  for  English  lit¬ 
erature  at  University  level,  where 
‘restlessness,  a  disposition  to  try 
experiments  and  to  multiply  studies 
and  schools,  are  what  they  have 
shewn,  and  what  they  will  probably 
continue  to  shew  .  . 

Jennifer  Uglow’s  Walter  Pater^’’^  is 
a  carefully  introduced  selection  of 
essays  and  extracts  from  Pater’s 
writings,  with  brief  notes  and  select 
bibliography.  There  are  four  sections: 
the  youthful  ideal  of  culture,  the 
dialectic  of  art,  critical  method,  and 
literary  criticism.  Miss  Uglow  indi¬ 
cates  the  combination  of  ‘urbanity’, 
English  and  French  Romanticism, 
German  Hellenism,  and  personal 
version  of  current  philosophies  that 
made  up  Pater’s  eclectic  but  generally 
consistent  aesthetic.  She  seems  intent 
on  bracketing  him  with  Arnold  rather 
than  with  Wilde. 

Interest  in  Pater  continues  to 
increase.  In  a  useful  article,  ‘Pater’s 
Appeal  to  His  Readers:  a  Study  of 
Two  of  Pater’s  Prose  Styles’  (TSLL) 
Billie  Andrew  Inman  rejects  previous 
generalizations  (since  an  ‘irreducible 
constancy’  is  unlikely)  and  engages 
in  close  analysis  of  certain  associated 
passages  to  show  that  their  styles 
manifest  a  change  in  Pater’s  con¬ 
ception  of  his  reader.  In  ‘Walter 
Pater:  Style  and  Text’  (SAQ,  1972) 
Gerald  Monsman  and  Samuel  Wright 
consider  Pater’s  changes  to  his  fam¬ 
ous  ‘Conclusion’;  they  also  prove  his 
minute  concern  with  binding,  paper, 
etc.  Richard  Bizot’s  ‘Pater  in  Transi¬ 
tion’  (PQ)  is  a  study  of  the  significant 
ditferences  between  a  passage  in 
Plato  and  Platonism  (1893)  and  its 
earlier  version  in  ‘The  Marbles  of 
Aegina’  (1880),  about  ‘centrifugal’ 

176  Walter  Pater:  Essays  on  Literature  and 
Art,  ed.  by  Jennifer  Uglow.  Dent;  Totowa, 
N.J. :  Rowman  &  Littlefield,  pp.  xxvi-|-157. 
£2.25. 


and  ‘centripetal’  tendencies  (roughly 
equated  to  ‘aesthetic’  and  ‘religious’). 
The  balance,  Bizot  notes,  inexorably 
shifts  to  the  side  of  ‘Dorian  ascesis'; 
our  sense  of  coherence  must  rest 
upon  a  sense  of  development  and 
change.  Franklin  E.  Court’s  ‘Virtue 
Sought  “As  a  Hunter  his  Sustenance” : 
Pater’s  “Amoral  Aesthetic”’  (ELH) 
is  a  plain  analysis  of  the  ethical 
quality  of  Pater’s  writings,  both 
imaginative  and  critical.  For  him, 
virtue  was  individual,  positive,  rela¬ 
tive,  and  un-Manichean — ‘squarely 
in  opposition  to  the  orthodoxy  of  his 
time’. 

Richard  S.  Lyons  writes  well  on 
‘The  “Complex,  Many-Sided”  Unity 
of  The  Renaissance'  (SEL,  1972).  He 
finds  a  vision  that  for  all  its  ambigui¬ 
ties  has  ‘considerable  coherence  and 
depth’,  valuable  to  a  number  of  major 
modern  authors.  Curtis  Dahl,  in 
‘Pater’s  Marius  and  Historical  Novels 
on  Early  Christian  Times’  {NCE), 
carefully  describes  the  tradition  and 
goes  on  to  suggest  that  its  existence 
allowed  Pater  ‘to  play  the  delicate, 
almost  humorous  irony  of  Marius’s 
lifelong  indecisiveness’  against  the 
near-certainty  that  he  died  with  a  full 
faith  in  the  essence  of  Christianity — 
like  Fabiola!  Dahl  is  persuasive  when 
he  argues  for  Pater’s  subtle  trans¬ 
formations  and  achieved  coherence. 
Franklin  E.  Court’s  ‘Pater  and  the 
Subject  of  Duality’  {ELT,  1972) 
concentrates  on  companion  figures 
who  are  models  of  ‘the  eternal’ :  ‘gods 
in  exile,  the  love  duality,  the  teacher- 
student  duality,  and  the  great  friend¬ 
ship.’  Even  the  women  are  liberated 
to  become  ‘androgynous  guides  to 
truth’.  But  this  does  not  reside  in  a 
Hegelian  monism;  the  individual’s 
rare  ability  to  find  his  own  end  is 
crucial.  ELT,  1972,  also  contains 
‘Pater’s  Marius:  the  Temple  of  God 
and  the  Palace  of  Art’,  in  which 
Lawrence  F.  Schuetz  proposes  the 
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Cupid  and  Psyche  myth  as  a  more 
precise  analogue  of  Marius’s  quest. 
The  individual  soul  achieves  ‘resolu¬ 
tion  and  stability’  against  ‘the  broad 
background  of  cultural  change’.  I.  C. 
Small  studies  ‘Plato  and  Pater:  Fin- 
de-Siecle  Aesthetics’  (BJA,  1972). 

Peter  Faulkner’s  Critical  Heritage 
volume  of  Morris  criticism^’^  con¬ 
tains  writings  by  W.  B.  Yeats  and 
Walter  Pater  as  well  as  Walter  Crane 
and  Peter  Kropotkine,  a  sign  of 
Morris’s  versatility  but  one  which 
emphasizes  his  editor’s  problems  of 
selection.  Morris’s  many  interests  are 
represented,  though  it  is  his  literary 
reputation  that  is  primary.  Henry 
James  spoke  for  many  Victorians 
when  he  evoked  a  glimpse  into  a 
world  where  one  was  called  upon 
‘neither  to  choose,  to  criticize,  nor  to 
believe,  but  simply  to  feel,  to  look, 
and  to  listen’.  However,  after  the 
pre-Yeatsian  virilities  of  Sigurd  the 
Volsung  had  failed  to  make  their 
proper  impression  on  the  public, 
Morris  made  the  famous  change  to 
politics.  A.  L.  Morton  briefly  intro¬ 
duces  a  selection  of  Morris’s  political 

William  Morris:  the  Critical  Heritage, 
ed.  by  Peter  Faulkner.  Routledge  &  Kegan 
Paul.  pp.  xiii-|-465.  £7. 


writings  between  1877  and  1894.^^® 
The  items  are  chronologically  ar¬ 
ranged  and  each  one  is  preceded  by  a 
short  headnote.  Morton  asserts  that 
Morris,  rather  than  Hyndman  or 
Bax,  ‘can  properly  be  called  the  first 
English  Marxist’.  Where  does 
Morris’s  greatness  really  lie?  Faulk¬ 
ner  quotes  James  Redmond’s  claim 
that  News  from  Nowhere  most 
significantly  ‘relates  the  Romantic 
dream  to  the  reality  of  contemporary 
life’  and  himself  asserts  that  ‘it  is 
probable  that  the  works  in  which 
this  is  felt  to  be  achieved  will  be  those 
on  which  Morris’s  future  literary 
reputation  will  rest’. 

John  Y.  LeBourgeois  prints  thir¬ 
teen  manuscript  letters  from  ‘William 
Morris  to  George  Bernard  Shaw’ 
(DUJ).  The  two  men  were  evidently 
on  very  good  terms.  Paul  Meier, 
author  of  a  Sorbonne  thesis.  La 
Pensee  utopique  de  William  Morris 
(1971),  writes  most  usefully  ‘A  Propos 
de  William  Morris  et  de  deux  Manu- 
scrits  Inconnus’  {EA,  1972):  notes 
on  ‘Justice  and  Socialism’  and  a 
complete  lecture  of  1889,  ‘How  Shall 
We  Live  Then?’ 

Political  Writings  of  William  Morris,  ed. 
by  A.  L.  Morton.  Lawrence  and  Wishart. 
pp.  248.  Paperback  £1. 
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JACQUELINE  BRATTON,  RICHARD  CAVE, 
SUSAN  PAINTER  and  JAMES  REDMOND 


The  chapter  has  the  following 
sections:  1.  The  Novel,  by  Jacqueline 
Bratton  and  Richard  Cave;  2.  Verse, 
by  Susan  Painter;  3.  Drama,  by  James 
Redmond. 

1.  THE  NOVEL 

Eorster,  Joyce,  Lawrence,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Woolf  continue  to  be  the  most 
widely  studied  of  modern  novelists, 
though  this  year  there  has  been  a 
welcome  increase  in  attention  devoted 
to  Arnold  Bennett,  Aldous  Huxley, 
Doris  Lessing,  Orwell,  and  John 
Cowper  Powys.  Several  notable  bio¬ 
graphical  studies  have  been  pub¬ 
lished:  on  Chesterton,  Wells,  Huxley, 
Llewelyn  Powys,  and  Dorothy  Rich¬ 
ardson.  It  has  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  obtain  books  for  review 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many 
have  had  merely  to  be  listed  without 
proper  critical  attention. 

(a)  General  studies 

Possibilities  is  a  study  of  the  state 
of  the  modern  novel  by  Malcolm 
Bradbury  which  follows  up  his  study 
of  Modernism,  The  Social  Context  of 
Modern  English  Literature,  published 
in  1 97 1 .  In  the  new  book  he  has  set  up 
a  new  critical  attitude  to  the  novel, 
which  he  regards  as  the  ‘central  form 
of  literary  action’.  His  argument, 
suggested  by  the  title  and  embodied 
in  the  opening  and  closing  essays, 
aims  to  show  the  novel  as  an  open 

^  Possibilities:  Essays  on  the  state  of  the 
novel,  by  Malcolm  Bradbury.  O.U.P.  pp. 
297.  £3.50. 


form,  and  to  free  it  from  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  critical  preconception  and 
dictation.  The  central  essays  con¬ 
sider  the  novel  historically  and  as  a 
form,  leading  up  to  the  modern  period 
in  chronological  sequence.  Play  Up 
and  Play  the  Game^  by  Patrick  How- 
arth  is  a  history  of  the  hero  in  popu¬ 
lar  fiction,  tracing  the  descent  of 
‘Newbolt  Man’  from  his  nineteenth- 
century  origins  into  Harmsworth 
schoolboy  comics  of  the  twentieth 
century  before  turning  to  adult  fiction 
and  pursuing  his  stereotype  through 
Baroness  Orczy,  John  Buchan,  and 
Edgar  Wallace  to  his  extermination 
in  Richard  Aldington’s  Death  of  a 
Hero. 

Ronald  Swinden’s  Unofficial  Selves^ 
makes  some  criticism  of  past  and 
present  critical  modes  and  their 
conclusions,  in  attempting  to  define 
the  nature  of  fiction  and  of  reality. 
In  pointing  out  what  he  takes  to  be 
limitations  in  the  modern  novel 
brought  about  by  its  hyper-sophisti¬ 
cated  attitude  to  the  making  of 
fiction,  he  discusses  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  novelists  and  critics. 
His  contention  that  preoccupation 
with  the  nature  of  fiction  is  damaging 
to  its  practitioners  leads  him  to 
discover  a  tradition  of  successful 
novel-writing  stemming  from  Dickens 

^  Play  Up  and  Play  the  Game :  The  Heroes 
of  Popular  Fiction,  by  Patrick  Howarth. 
Eyre  Methuen,  pp.  ix  +  178.  £2.75. 

^  Unofficial  Selves:  Character  in  the  Novel 
from  Dickens  to  the  Present  Day.  Macmillan, 
pp.  271.  £4.95. 
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and  passing  through  Arnold  Bennett, 
and  V.  S.  Naipaul  to  Iris  Murdoch. 
The  book  relies  rather  heavily  on 
refuting  the  supposed  positions  of 
other  critics.  It  would  have  benefited 
from  a  closer  proof-reading  for 
misprints. 

The  Country  and  the  City‘s  by 
Raymond  Williams  is  impressive  for 
its  originality  and  conceptual  grasp, 
as  well  as  for  its  scholarship.  In  his 
complex  and  wide-ranging  exposition 
of  the  ideas  of  city  and  country  in 
literature,  their  development,  inter¬ 
action  and  effect,  Raymond  Williams 
places  several  modern  novelists  in 
new  and  interesting  lights.  James 
Joyce  is  considered  in  a  discussion  of 
the  relation  between  the  writer  and  the 
city,  and  Ulysses  is  placed  as  ‘the  most 
extended  and  memorable  realization 
in  our  literature  of  .  .  .  fundamentally 
altered  modes  of  perception  and 
identity’  brought  about  by  the  shift 
to  modern  city-dwelling.  The  manner 
of  exploring  values  used  in  various 
ways  by  Ivy  Compton-Burnett,  Eve¬ 
lyn  Waugh,  and  the  writers  of  middle- 
class  detective  stories  is  regarded  as 
an  interesting  fossilization  of  a  mode 
developed  by  writers  about  the 
country  home  from  Sidney  to  Jane 
Austen.  The  borderland  of  choice  and 
change  between  ways  of  life  inhabited 
and  written  about  by  D.  H.  Lawrence 
is  also  linked  to  the  disturbing  inter¬ 
action  of  city  and  country  in  modern 
times.  Williams  goes  on  to  consider 
novels  in  which  writers  are  reacting 
to  extensions  of  these  concepts  in 
time  and  space:  the  line  of  futuristic 
writing  which  began  as  a  reaction  to 
crisis  in  metropolitan  civilization 
with  Brave  New  World  and  1984  and 
is  carried  on  in  modern  science  fiction 
by  such  writers  as  Brian  Aldiss  and 
J.  G.  Ballard.  Within  the  confines 

■'  The  Country  and  the  City,  by  Raymond 
Williams.  Chatto  and  Windus.  pp.  335.  £3. 


of  this  time  and  place,  the  city/ 
country  dichotomy  has  been  extended 
to  the  relationships  of  ‘under¬ 
developed’  and  ‘metropolitan’  nat¬ 
ions:  ‘Thus  one  of  the  last  models  of 
“city  and  country’’  is  the  system  we 
now  know  as  imperialism’.  This  too 
has  had  an  effect  upon  the  fictional 
imagination  which  is  of  central 
importance  in  assessing  many  writers 
who  used  ‘colonial’  settings.  The 
ramifications  and  metamorphoses  of 
the  initial  opposition  are  very  many, 
and  their  exploration  is  consistently 
interesting  and  often  illuminating. 

In  SoQ  Alice  E.  Lasater  discusses 
‘The  Breakdown  in  Communication 
in  the  Twentieth-century  Novel’, 
touching  upon  Ulysses,  A  Passage  to 
India,  and  Room  at  the  Top  as  well 
as  four  American  novels.  In  Novel, 
Robert  Scholes  examines  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  formalism  and  structur¬ 
alism  to  the  theory  of  fiction  and  in 
the  same  journal  Graham  Good 
contributes  a  review  essay  of  Lukacs’s 
Theory  of  the  Novel.  The  following 
studies  were  not  available  for  review: 
Marcus  Crouch,  The  Nesbit  Tradi¬ 
tion:  The  Children’s  Novel  in  England 
1945-1970  (Rowman  and  Littlefield). 
H.  W.  Drescher  and  B.  Kahrmann, 
The  Contemporary  English  Novel:  An 
Annotated  Bibliography  of  Secondary 
Sources  (Frankfurt:  Athenaum) 
Nigel  Gray,  The  Silent  Majority:  A 
Study  of  the  Working  Class  in  Post- 
War  British  Eiction  (Vision  Press). 

(b)  Authors 

A.  Alvarez  begins  his  study  of 
Beckett’s  fiction^  and  drama  with  a 
definition  of  the  precise  way  in  which 
this  writer  can  be  termed  an  Absurd¬ 
ist.  In  the  ensuing  chapters  he 
approaches  his  subject  with  a 
welcome  lack  of  piety,  though  some 

^  Beckett,  by  A.  Alvarez.  Modern  Masters 
Series.  Fontana/Collins,  pp.  144.  £0.50. 
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of  his  dismissive  comments  are 
flippant,  such  as  the  view  that  The 
Unnameable  comes  close  to  being  the 
Unreadable.  He  sees  the  fiction  as 
following  with  relentless  logic  from 
depression  through  psychosis  to  cata¬ 
tonia,  a  path  of  total  denial  pursued 
without  a  trace  of  self-pity.  Beckett’s 
work,  he  concludes,  is  narrow,  ob¬ 
sessional,  and  gloomy.  As  he  himself 
readily  admits,  his  view  under¬ 
estimates  Beckett’s  inventiveness  and 
humour,  though  he  writes  appre¬ 
ciatively  of  the  purity  of  Beckett’s 
style. 

Brian  Finney’s  study  of  Beckett’s 
recent  fiction®  examines  a  number  of 
recurring  themes:  the  mania  for 
order  and  exactitude,  the  use  of  light, 
half-light,  and  darkness,  the  illusion 
of  time-  and  space-bound  existence 
“in  the  blessed  days’’,  and  the  tension 
in  Beckett  between  his  attraction  to 
this  illusory  world  and  his  awareness 
of  the  unpalatable  truth  of  a  meta¬ 
physical  reality  of  unending,  mono¬ 
tonous  flux.  Finney  also  shows  how 
the  images  central  to  the  works 
Imagination  Dead  Imagine,  Lessness, 
and  Ping  can  be  traced  back  to  such 
early  publications  as  Proust  and 
Beckett’s  review  of  a  book  about 
Jack  Yeats.  The  study  begins  with  a 
detailed  bibliography  of  Beckett’s 
prose  pieces  since  1961,  and  a  note  on 
their  order  of  composition. 

Arnold  Bennett’s  first  novel.  The 
Man  from  the  North,’’  has  been  re¬ 
issued  with  an  introduction  by  Frank 
Swinnerton,  who  interprets  it  as 
thinly  disguised  autobiography:  the 
curious  blend  of  modesty  and  self- 
assurance  in  Richard  Larch,  the  hero, 
is  characteristic  of  Bennett  himself 

^  'since  how  it  is’  A  study  of  Samuel 
Beckett's  later  fiction,  by  Brian  H.  Finney. 
Covent  Garden  Essays.  Covent  Garden  P. 
pp.  45.  £1.00. 

’  A  Man  from  the  North,  by  Arnold  Ben¬ 
nett.  Hamish  Hamilton,  pp.  xii  +  178.  £2.00. 


and  the  theme  of  the  ambitious,  in¬ 
nocent  youth  discovering  London  is 
essentially  a  version  of  Bennett’s 
own  experience.  The  plotting  and 
style  have  considerable  ease  for  a 
first  novel  and  already  the  tart 
humour  is  strongly  evident. 

Kinley  Roby  has  made  a  special 
study®  of  the  changes  that  came  over 
Bennett’s  career  during  the  Great 
War  with  his  emergence  as  a  public 
figure  in  Beaverbrook’s  Ministry  and 
as  a  popular  journalist.  The  novels 
of  this  period  reflect  his  more  inti¬ 
mate  personal  dilemmas — the  col¬ 
lapse  of  his  marriage  and  his  bewilder¬ 
ment  at  the  social  changes  brought 
about  by  the  war.  The  strength  of  this 
book  lies  less  in  its  literary  judge¬ 
ments  than  in  the  valuable  summaries 
it  offers  of  Bennett’s  journalism  and 
the  account  of  his  changing  attitudes 
to  the  War,  to  the  government, 
censorship,  and  the  plight  of  the 
poor. 

Douglas  Hughes  argues  in  a 
brief  study  of  Elizabeth  Bowen’s 
‘The  Demon  Lover’  in  SSF  that  the 
tale  is  not  a  ghost  story  but,  more 
richly,  a  ‘pathetic  psychological 
drama’. 

Anthony  Burgess  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  number  of  articles  over 
the  year.  Geoffrey  Aggeler  writes  on 
the  Wagnerian  affirmations  of  The 
Worm  and  the  Ring  {WHR)  and 
again  on  incest  and  the  artist  as  the 
central  theme  of  MF  (MFS).  John 
Stinson  offers  a  study  of  Burgess  as 
the  creator  of  a  ‘manichee  world’ 
{Renascence).  Articles  comparing 
novel  with  film  of  Clockwork  Orange 
are  by  Steven  Dimeo  {RQ),  and  S. 
McCracken  {AR).  John  Cullinan 
examines  The  Wanting  Seed  (Expl) 
while  Beverly  David  contributes  a 

®  A  Writer  at  War:  Arnold  Bennett,  1914- 
1918,  by  Kinley  E.  Roby.  Louisiana  State 
U.P.  pp.  326.  $10.95. 
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Checklist  of  Works  by  Burgess  to 
TCL. 

In  Joyce  Cary  and  the  Novel  of 
Africa  Michael  J.  C.  Echeruo®  ap¬ 
proaches  Cary’s  African  novels  as 
presenting  special  critical  problems; 
they  are  both  the  last  examples  of  the 
‘explorer’s  novel’  of  Africa,  and  also 
the  beginning  of  a  departure  from 
that  tradition.  They  must  also  be 
seen  in  the  context  of  the  whole 
corpus  of  his  work,  for  Echeruo  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  African  novels  are  an 
important  stage  in  Cary’s  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  novelist. 

R.  W.  Noble’s  book  on  Joyce 
Cary^®  does  not  concentrate  on  one 
area  in  the  same  way,  but  attempts 
a  brief  assessment  of  the  novelist’s 
work,  and  claims  that  it  ‘extended  the 
form  and  matter  of  the  English  novel’. 
Beginning  with  a  biographical  sketch. 
Noble  deals  with  groups  of  the  novels 
chronologically,  making  very  swift 
summaries  and  sometimes  dogmatic 
judgements,  intending  to  provide  a 
general  critical  introduction  to  the 
whole  body  of  novels. 

Alan  Warren  Friedman’s  article 
in  ConL,  ‘Joyce  Cary’s  Cubistic 
Morality’,  sees  Cary’s  trilogies  as 
presenting,  by  the  use  of  a  framework 
extending  over  more  than  one  vol¬ 
ume,  ‘a  multifaceted,  cubistic  depic¬ 
tion  of  reality  as  a  series  of  .  .  .  con¬ 
trasting  viewpoints’,  contradicting, 
but  not  negating,  each  other.  P.  J. 
Reed  examines  the  character  of  Sara 
Monday  in  ‘The  Better  the  Heart’ 
(TSLL). 

Dudley  Barker’s  G.  K.  Chesterton: 
A  Biography^^  has  been  written  from 
the  large  collection  of  material  made 
by  Chesterton’s  secretary.  Miss  Doro- 

®  Joyce  Cary  and  the  Novel  of  Africa, 
Michael  J.  C.  Echeruo.  Longmans,  pp.  vi  + 
156.  £2.75. 

Joyce  Cary,  by  R.  W.  Noble.  Oliver  & 
Boyd.  pp.  118.  £0.60. 

“  G.  K.  Chesterton:  A  Biography,  by 
Dudley  Barker.  Constable,  pp.  304.  £3.95. 


thy  Perkins,  which  is  to  be  given  to 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  as  inter¬ 
esting  for  its  accounts  of  Chesterton’s 
friends,  including  particularly  Belloc 
and  Maurice  Baring,  as  for  its  central 
subject,  which  it  treats  with  fitting 
geniality  of  tone.  Chesterton’s  books 
are  mentioned  and  described  briefly 
but  this  study  is  firmly  biographical 
rather  than  critical  or  analytical. 
Kingsley  Amis  writes  on  Chesterton’s 
fiction  {Encounter)  as  the  work  of  a 
minor  master  who  offers  the  reader 
an  entertaining  evening. 

In  the  first  number  of  Conradiana, 
Joseph  W.  Slade  writes  about  the 
Conrad  library  belonging  to  the 
American  poet,  Edwin  Markham, 
who  much  admired  the  novelist; 
Robert  D.  Wyatt  offers  a  study  of 
The  Secret  Sharer,  in  which  he  pur¬ 
sues  two  themes — point  of  view  and 
mistaken  identities — to  show  how 
the  novel  ‘dramatises  the  manner  in 
which  the  imagination  conjures  self- 
flattering  images  of  the  world’. 
William  S.  Saunders  argues  that  the 
unity  of  Nostromo  lies  in  its  multi¬ 
plicity  of  hypothetical  viewpoints 
which  he  sees  as  both  a  unique 
achievement  and  a  limitation.  Norman 
Page  examines  the  Dickensian  ele¬ 
ments  in  Victory  and  W.  R.  Martin 
the  ways  (usually  ironic)  with  which 
Conrad  begins  and  ends  his  novels. 

In  the  second  issue,  E.  K.  Hay  and 

C.  Watts  offer  some  reflections  on 
two  of  Cunninghame  Graham’s 
letters  to  Conrad.  K.  W.  Davis  and 

D.  W.  Rude  write  on  their  discoveries 
abut  the  seven  distinct  states  of  the 
text  of  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus, 
which  they  are  currently  editing; 
Paul  Bruss  defines  the  degree  of 
imaginative  subtlety  necessary  for 
Jukes’s  insight  and  growth  of  char¬ 
acter  in  Typhoon  in  contrast  with 
Mac  Whirr’s  routine  efficiency; 
Maureen  Fries  and  David  Higdon 
examine  respectively  the  political 
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aspect  of  the  theme  of  feminism  in 
Under  Western  Eyes  and  the  relevance 
of  Pascal’s  Pensee  347  to  that  novel, 
while  Elsa  Nettels  demonstrates  how 
Heart  of  Darkness  best  illustrates 
Conrad’s  concepts  of  ‘the  symbolic 
and  self-expressive  nature  of  art’. 
Conrad’s  use  of  the  motto  ‘Usque 
Ad  Finem’  is  the  subject  of  a  short 
note  by  Michael  Webb. 

The  third  issue  contains  a  valuable 
study  of  Conrad’s  use  of  commentary 
as  rhetoric  by  Owen  Knowles,  who 
argues  that  the  narrative  voice  is  more 
common  in  the  novels  than  is  often 
acknowledged.  He  defines  that  voice 
as  ‘infused  with  sensitivity  and 
humanity’  as  it  acts  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  author’s  ‘temperamental  scepti¬ 
cism’.  Two  textual  studies  follow: 
one  by  Frederick  R.  Karl  examines 
the  problems  facing  an  editor  of 
Conrad’s  letters  while  S.  C.  Jacobson 
and  T.  K.  Bender  write  on  how  the 
computer  can  assist  in  editorial  work 
on  the  novelist.  The  volume  ends 
with  two  short  studies  (‘A  Note  on 
An  Outcast  of  the  Islands'  by  S. 
Pinsker  and  ‘Conrad  and  Roger 
Casement’  by  J.  Meyers)  and  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  part  of  Rene  Rapin’s  study 
of  reality  and  imagination  in  Conrad’s 
work.  All  three  issues  contain  rev¬ 
iews  of  recent  Conrad  publications 
and  the  third  prints  ‘A  Continuing 
Checklist’. 

Two  short  studies  have  appeared 
on  Nostromo:  John  E.  Saveson  in 
RES  shows  how  ‘the  essential  details 
of  Conrad’s  political  narrative  .  .  . 
are  in  The  Times  accounts  of  the 
Chilean  civil  war’,  although  he  modi¬ 
fied  them  to  clarify  images  and  con¬ 
centrate  his  narrative;  and  in  JML 
L.  K.  Greiff  and  S.  A.  Greiff  offer  a 
note  about  Sulaco  and  Panama. 
Lord  Jim  has  provoked  two  articles: 
C.  B.  Cox  examines  the  meta¬ 
morphoses  of  the  hero  {CritQ)  and 
Harry  S.  Epstein  the  novel’s  tragic 


action  (SNNTS).  Thomas  S.  Kane 
sees  the  central  focus  of  The  Secret 
Sharer  as  the  quest  for  a  dark  ideal 
{CEA),  whereas  Mary-Low  Schenk 
finds  it  in  the  theme  of  seamanship 
{Criticism)  and  shows  how  critics 
generally  have  overlooked  or  failed 
to  understand  ‘significant  surface 
activity’  in  the  novel.  In  SR,  Walter 
Sullivan  offers  a  fascinating  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  language  of  The  Secret 
Agent  that  shows  how  ‘the  language 
itself .  .  .  the  prose,  conveys  the  weak¬ 
ness  and  the  absurdity  of  man  alone’ 
and  W.  Thornton  traces  behind  the 
novel  an  episode  from  Anglo-Irish 
history  (ELN).  In  Costerus,  the  pro¬ 
lific  John  Saveson  writes  on  ‘Conrad 
as  Moralist  in  Victory'',  Emily  Izsak 
describes  Conrad’s  problems  with 
the  serial-publication  of  Under  West¬ 
ern  Eyes  in  RES.  Two  valuable  stud¬ 
ies  of  Conrad’s  literary  friendships 
have  appeared:  Frederick  Karl’s 
article  in  PMLA  on  ‘Conrad,  Wells 
and  the  Two  Voices’  and  Joseph 
Martin’s  examination  of  Edward 
Garnett’s  influence  on  what  he  sees 
as  ‘Conrad’s  plunge  into  the  “Des¬ 
tructive  Element’’’  (TSLL).  In  BJRL, 
C.  B.  Cox  writes  on  Conrad  and  the 
question  of  suicide,  while  in  Extra¬ 
polation,  Elaine  Kleiner  traces  the 
novelist’s  forgotten  influence  on  the 
development  of  science  Action.  Don¬ 
ald  C.  Yelton’s  study  Mimesis  and 
Metaphor,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Gene¬ 
sis  and  Scope  of  Conrad’s  Imagery 
(Mouton)  was  not  available  for  review. 

Two  very  different  books  on  Ivy 
Compton-Burnett  have  recently  ap¬ 
peared:  Cicely  Grieg’s  Memoir, 
published  in  1972,  and  A  Compton- 
Burnett  Compendium^^  by  Violet  Pow- 

Ivy  Compton  Burnett:  A  Memoir,  by 
Cicely  Grieg.  Garstone  Press,  1972.  pp.  135. 
£2.25. 

A  Compton-Burnett  Compendium,  by 
Violet  Powell.  Heinemann.  pp.  xii+236. 
£3.00. 
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ell.  The  Memoir  is  strictly  personal 
reminiscence,  about  cucumber  for 
tea  and  postcards  from  Eastbourne, 
by  Ivy  Compton-Burnett’s  devoted 
typist,  and  in  its  kind  is  fascinating; 
Violet  Powell’s  book  is  avowedly 
introductory  and  adds  little  of  inter¬ 
est  to  bare  description  of  each  novel 
in  turn. 

John  Saveson’s  study  of  Conrad, 
The  Making  of  a  Moralist, has  now 
become  available  for  review.  Con¬ 
centrating  on  Lord  Jim,  Heart  of 
Darkness,  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus, 
and  The  Secret  Agent,  he  approaches 
Conrad’s  work  from  the  standpoint 
of  turn-of-the-century  psychological 
and  moral  assumptions.  He  argues 
that  Conrad’s  ideas  correspond  with 
those  of  the  Utilitarian  psychologists 
Bain,  Sully,  and  Theodule  Ribot, 
whose  works  Conrad  may  have  read 
at  the  suggestion  of  H.  G.  Wells. 
The  detailed  account  of  the  two 
novelists’  friendship,  which  provides 
a  context  for  Saveson’s  thesis,  is 
particularly  illuminating. 

Norman  Sherry^^  traces  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  Conrad’s  writing  in  England 
and  America  from  the  publication 
of  Almayer’s  Folly  in  1895  through 
to  1925  in  the  157  entries  in  this 
volume  of  the  Critical  Heritage 
series.  He  shows  how  well  Conrad 
fared  at  the  hands  of  contemporary 
reviewers  even  though  most  of  them 
recognized  qualities  in  his  work  which 
would  prevent  him  from  becoming  a 
popular  writer.  Sherry  sensibly  in¬ 
cludes  in  his  anthology  some  of 
Conrad’s  own  views  both  of  his 
novels  and  of  the  critical  response  to 
them.  Although  he  feigned  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  criticism,  this  was  very  much 

*'•  Joseph  Conrad:  The  Making  of  a 
Moralist,  by  John  E.  Saveson.  Amsterdam; 
Rodopi  NV.  1972.  pp.  195, 

Conrad:  The  Critical  Heritage,  ed.  by 
Norman  Sherry.  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul, 
pp.  xiv-f  393.  £5.95. 


a  public  stance;  privately  he 
was  deeply  concerned  that  his  art 
should  be  properly  understood  and 
savagely  critical  of  reviewers  who 
failed  to  appreciate  his  intentions. 

Instead  of  an  introduction  to  his 
Casebook  on  The  Secret  Agent, Ian 
Watt  gives  an  extended  critical  survey 
of  the  composition  and  initial  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  novel  which  he  reconstructs 
from  letters  written  by  Conrad  to  his 
agent  Pinker  and  to  Galsworthy  and 
from  reviews.  He  then  sets  modern 
criticism  of  the  book  in  the  context 
of  general  trends  of  response  to 
Conrad’s  work  since  his  death, 
defines  the  tone  of  Conrad’s  style  in 
the  novel  and  examines  the  six  ver¬ 
sions  in  which  The  Secret  Agent 
exists:  manuscript,  serial,  book,  two 
plays,  and  a  film.  Of  the  dozen  essays 
which  make  Part  Two  of  the  Casebook 
only  Watt’s  own  contribution  on  the 
political  and  social  background  of 
the  novel  has  not  appeared  in  print 
before.  He  explores  the  reasons  why 
Conrad  distances  his  fiction  from 
known  fact  about  anarchism  and 
blurs  the  historical  perspective.  The 
other  essays  are  all  extracts  from 
familiar  studies  of  Conrad,  ranging 
from  Galsworthy,  Mann,  and  Wal¬ 
pole  to  Howe,  Fleishman,  Hillis 
Miller,  and  Sherry. 

The  first  number  of  Crit  XY  is 
devoted  to  women  novelists,  and 
includes  three  articles  on  Margaret 
Drabble:  ‘Margaret  Drabble:  Sur¬ 
viving  the  Future’  by  Ellen  Cronan 
Rose,  ‘Drabble’s  The  Millstone:  A 
Fable  for  Our  Times’  by  Nancy  S. 
Hardin,  and  ‘Margaret  Drabble: 
Novels  of  a  Cautious  Feminist’  by 
Virginia  K.  Beards.  An  interview  with 
the  novelist  by  Nancy  S.  Hardin 
appeares  in  ConL. 

An  article  on  the  work  of  Lawrence 

Conrad: '  The  Secret  Agent’.  A  Casebook, 
ed.  by  Ian  Watt.  Macmillan,  pp.  258.  £2.50, 
paperback  £1.00. 
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Durrell  by  W.  G.  Creed,  called 
‘Pieces  of  the  Puzzle;  The  Multiple- 
Narrative  Structure  of  The  Alex¬ 
andria  Quartet'  {Mosaic)  was  noted, 
but  not  seen. 

As  the  full  title  suggests,  Brigid 
Brophy  uses  her  critical  biography^’ 
of  Ronald  Firbank  as  a  spur  and  a 
point  of  departure  for  a  provocative 
argument  about  the  nature  of  fiction 
and  its  place  in  the  consciousness  of 
modern  readers.  Her  polemic  may 
not  be  as  acceptable  to  some  readers 
as  is  her  freshly  detailed  study  of 
Firbank,  but  the  interest  of  both  is 
undoubted.  In  PLL  ‘The  Ego 
Triumphant  in  Firbank’s  Vainglory' 
by  Robert  Murray  Davis  examines 
that  novel  for  its  comic  tone  and 
structure,  in  order  to  discover  the 
impetus  which  prompted  Firbank’s 
first  mature  work. 

Edward  Arnold  have  added  four 
new  volumes  to  their  magnificent 
Abinger  Edition^®  of  the  works  of 
E.  M.  Forster:  Howards  End',  the 
manuscript  revisions  of  that  novel; 
Two  Cheers  for  Democracy,  and 
Goldsworthy  Lowes  Dickinson.  In  his 
introduction  to  Howards  End,  Oliver 
Stallybrass  outlines  the  facts  of  the 
novel’s  composition  and  reception 
and  relates  themes  in  the  novel  to 
other  writings  by  Forster  contemp¬ 
orary  with  it.  Of  particular  interest 
is  the  stress  he  gives  to  the  sense  of 
place  in  the  novel,  which  he  sub¬ 
stantiates  with  a  detailed  account  of 

”  Prancing  Novelist :  A  Defence  of  Fiction 
in  the  Form  of  a  Critical  Biography  of 
Ronald  Firbank,  by  Brigid  Brophy.  Mac¬ 
millan.  pp.  XV +  592.  £8.00. 

The  Abinger  Edition  of  E.  M.  Forster, 
ed.  by  Oliver  Stallybrass.  Edward  Arnold. 
Volume  4:  Howards  End.  pp.  xix  +  364. 
£4.75.  Volume  4A:  The  Manuscripts  of 
Howards  End.  pp.  xxiii  +  370.  £15.00. 

Volume  11:  Two  Cheers  for  Democracy. 
pp.  xiv+409.  £4.75.  Volume  13:  Golds¬ 
worthy  Lowes  Dickinson  and  related  writings, 
foreword  by  W.  H.  Auden,  pp.  xxiii+270. 
£4.75. 


the  sources  on  which  Forster’s 
imagination  drew  for  the  various 
houses,  Oniton,  Wickham  Place  and 
Howards  End.  The  last  is  modelled 
on  Rooksnest,  Forster’s  childhood 
home,  and  in  an  appendix  the  editor 
includes  a  description  of  this  house 
begun  when  Forster  was  fifteen  and 
completed  in  1947.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  volume  gives  Forster’s  working 
notes  for  the  novel  and  all  variants 
from  the  printed  text  that  occur  in 
the  manuscripts;  the  insight  this 
affords  into  the  genesis  of  the  novel 
is  fascinating.  Of  particular  interest 
amongst  the  discarded  passages  are 
those  which  show  how  the  complex 
framework  of  imagery  and  symbolism 
in  the  novel  was  evolved  and  those 
which  reveal  how  firmly  Forster 
disciplined  himself  against  the  tempta¬ 
tions  to  sermonize  or  to  overwork  the 
comic  potential  of  his  minor  char¬ 
acters.  Two  Cheers  for  Democracy 
is,  for  Oliver  Stallybrass,  Forster’s 
most  relaxed  and  witty  work;  after 
assessing  his  status  as  an  essayist  and 
showing  Forster’s  ability  to  adapt  his 
material  to  a  particular  audience,  the 
editor’s  introduction  ends  with  an 
appreciaton  of  those  touches  of  the 
novelist,  the  psychological  subtlety 
and  the  eye  for  telling  detail,  which 
make  Forster’s  ideas  compelling 
and  vivid.  In  his  foreword  to  Golds¬ 
worthy  Lowes  Dickinson,  W.  H. 
Auden  writes  of  the  difficulty  con¬ 
fronting  Forster  in  writing  a  life  of 
a  close  friend  and  of  a  man  who  was 
an  ‘indescribably  rare  being’;  Stally¬ 
brass  compares  Forster’s  account 
with  other  contemporary  studies  of 
Dickinson’s  character  and  work  and 
in  a  sequence  of  appendices  he 
reprints  all  of  Forster’s  other  pub¬ 
lished  material  on  his  friend :  obituary 
notices,  introductions  to  and  reviews 
of  Dickinson’s  books. 

This  particular  work  in  the  Forster 
canon  is  of  special  interest  in  that  its 
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reprinting  has  coincided  with  the 
publication  of  Dennis  Proctor’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  Dickinson’s  autobiography, 
which  substantiates  all  Forster’s 
claims  for  the  rareness  of  his  large 
humanity  and  his  incisive  honesty 
with  himself  especially  in  the  conduct 
of  his  homosexual  passions  for  men 
like  Roger  Fry  who  could  not  return 
his  love  in  more  than  affection.  This 
aspect  of  Dickinson’s  character, 
which  Forster  could  not  describe 
in  1934,  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
publication  for  the  first  time  of 
Dickinson’s  poems  as  an  appendix 
to  his  recollections.  Noel  Annan 
contributes  a  foreword  in  which  he 
describes  Dickinson’s  work  as  a  don, 
his  influence  on  modern  conceptions 
of  university  education,  and  his 
relationship  with  the  Bloomsbury 
group. 

Of  the  184  reviews  and  articles 
which  Philip  Gardner  has  collected 
for  his  Critical  Heritage  study  of 
Forster,2°  the  most  interesting  and 
provocative  are  those  written  by 
contemporary  novelists :  Arnold  Ben¬ 
nett,  Lawrence,  Katherine  Mansfield, 
Rebecca  West,  Rose  Macauley,  L.  P. 
Hartley,  J.  B.  Priestley,  and  in¬ 
evitably  Virginia  Woolf.  Even  when 
his  work  aroused  in  them  confusion, 
disappointment  or,  as  in  Lawrence’s 
case,  anger  over  certain  aspects  of 
his  artistry,  they  always  retained  a 
profound  respect  for  Forster  as  a 
man  and  thinker,  and  that  not  grudg¬ 
ingly;  he  was  a  man  of  strong  soul. 
It  is  their  verdict  rather  than  the  more 
enthusiastic  reviews  in  journals  which 
has  influenced  present-day  judge¬ 
ments. 

The  fourth  number  of  ELT  is 

The  Autobiography  of  G.  Lowes  Dickin¬ 
son  and  other  unpublished  writings,  ed.  by 
Dennis  Proctor,  with  a  foreword  by  Noel 
Annan.  Duckworth,  pp.  xiv-1-287.  £4.95. 

E.  M.  Forster:  The  Critical  Heritage, 
ed.  by  Philip  Gardner.  Routledge  and 
Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xx+498.  £7.50. 


devoted  to  a  seminar  on  Forster  led 
by  F.  P.  W.  McDowell;  the  con¬ 
tributors  include  Oliver  Stallybrass 
on  the  Abinger  Edition;  Alan  Wilde 
on  dimensions  of  Forsterian  irony; 
B.  B.  Finckelstein  on  A  Room  With  a 
View  and  Elizabeth  Heine  on  the 
significance  of  structure  in  his  novels 
compared  with  those  of  Virginia 
Woolf.  Avrom  Fleishman  analyses 
the  theme  of  being  and  nothing  in  A 
Passage  to  India  in  Criticism,  showing 
how  the  novel  abounds  in  ‘emblems  of 
passage’. 

In  the  February  number  of  MP, 
Heinz-Joachim  Miillenbrock  exam¬ 
ines  the  modes  in  which  Forster 
begins  his  novels  and  shows  how  the 
opening  chapters  contribute  to  their 
total  poetic  effects.  He  pays  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  opening  of  A 
Passage  to  India,  where  the  con¬ 
centrated  richness  of  meaning  con¬ 
tains  the  whole  subject  in  essence 
and  is  much  more  than  the  merely 
descriptive  backcloth  which  other 
critics  have  judged  it  to  be.  This  par¬ 
ticular  novel  has  provoked  two  fur¬ 
ther  studies  of  interest :  ‘The  Unity  of 
A  Passage  to  India'  by  Walter 
McDonald  in  CEA  and  Molly 
Mahood’s  ‘Amritsar  to  Chandrapore : 
E.  M.  Forster  and  the  Massacre’  in 
Encounter.  M.  Y.  Shaheen  accounts 
for  the  indecisiveness  of  Forster’s 
attitude  to  Meredith  in  an  article  in 
RES',  and  in  N&Q  Evelyne  Hanquart 
examines  Forster’s  manuscript  of 
Mariantte  Thornton.  Alfred  Borrello 
has  published  An  Annotated  Bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  Secondary  Materials  for  the 
study  of  Forster  in  the  series  of 
bibliographies  promoted  by  Scare¬ 
crow  of  Metuchen,  N.J. 

Ralph  Berets  in  TCL  interprets 
Fowles’s  The  Magus  showing  how 
the  Tarot  passage  cited  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  novel  foreshadows  a  con¬ 
clusion  in  which  life  is  seen  as  a 
perpetual  game  of  chance  over  which 
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some  control  is  possible  if  it  is  based 
on  individual  capabilities. 

In  JNT  Fred  Kaplan  examines  The 
French  Lieutenant’s  Woman  and  Ada 
as  ‘serious  and  exhilarating  explora¬ 
tions  of  the  Victorian  consciousness’ 
under  the  title  ‘Victorian  Modernists ; 
Fowles  and  Nabokov’.  In  ‘Cryptic 
Coloration  in  The  French  Lieutenant’s 
Woman  (JNT)  Elizabeth  D.  Rankin 
examines  authorial  intrusions  in 
the  narrative  in  relation  to  the 
themes  of  the  book. 

George  Morgan  contributes  a  study 
of  the  symbolism  of  the  landscape  in 
Golding’s  Lord  of  the  Flies  to  Etudes 
Anglo- Americaines.  His  essay  is  divi¬ 
ded  into  four  sections:  the  archetype 
of  the  island;  the  ambivalent  nature 
of  this  paradise;  the  conquest  of 
reason;  and  the  structure  and  dram¬ 
atic  function  of  the  novel.  ‘Innovation 
and  Rediscovery  in  Golding’s  The 
Pyramid’  (Crit)  by  Arnold  Johnston 
traces  the  artistic  developments  in 
this  novel  and  places  them  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  Golding’s  life.  He  regards  the 
novel  as  ‘an  effort  ...  to  explore  the 
life  of  a  social  man’. 

Viking  Portable  Library  have  now 
issued  The  Portable  Graham  Greene, 
edited  by  Philip  Stratford.  A  second 
edition  of  David  Pryce- Jones’s  Graham 
Greene^^  first  published  in  1963,  has 
now  appeared,  with  comment  on 
Graham  Greene’s  work  from  1963  to 
A  Sort  of  Life,  1971,  and  extension 
of  the  bibliography  to  1972.  Three 
notable  articles  on  Greene’s  fiction 
have  appeared  recently:  John  Stinson 
has  interpreted  ‘The  Destructors’ 
as  a  fable  for  a  ‘world  far  east  of 
Eden’  in  ABR-,  Ronald  Walker 
explores  the  theme  of  seriation  as  a 
styhstic  norm  in  The  Fheart  of  the 
Matter  in  Lang&S;  and  M.  Liberman 
analyses  ‘Across  the  Bridge’  in  GaR 
as  an  example  of  fiction  where  the 

Graham  Greene,  by  David  Pryce-Jones. 
Oliver  and  Boyd.  pp.  126.  £0.65. 


reader  is  invited  to  challenge  the 
narrator’s  view  of  the  subject.  Gra¬ 
ham  Greene:  A  Collection  of  Critical 
Essays,  compiled  by  Samuel  Hynes 
(Prentice-Hall),  was  not  available  for 
review. 

Margaret  Moan  has  investigated 
the  setting  and  structure  of  L.  P. 
Hartley’s  The  Go-Between  in  Crit. 
Morris  Beja  examines  the  theme  of 
claustrophobia  in  the  fiction  of 
Aidan  Higgins  in  ‘Felons  of  Our 
Selves,  (Irish  University  Review)  and 
relates  it  to  themes,  attitude,  and 
tone  in  the  work  of  Beckett,  who  has 
considerably  influenced  Higgins’s 
writing. 

Sybille  Bedford  in  the  first  volume^^ 
of  her  biography  of  Aldous  Huxley 
draws  a  marvellous  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  persona  of  the  novelist  as 
revealed  in  his  works  and  the  actual 
temperament  of  the  man.  She  creates 
her  portrait  largely  with  the  reminis¬ 
cences  of  his  friends  and  family  and 
this  gives  a  fine  sense  of  actuality  to 
her  characterization  of  her  subject. 
Commentary  on  Huxley’s  writings 
is  not  extensive  but  there  are  some 
valuable  accounts  of  how  he  stylized 
particular  traits  in  his  acquaintances 
to  create  the  characters  in  his  fiction. 
Philip  Thody  in  his  introduction  to 
Huxley’s  novels^^  and  essays  suggests 
that  his  fiction  reflects  a  working  out 
of  the  tensions  created  in  the  writer 
by  the  tragic  events  of  his  adoles¬ 
cence.  He  sees  Huxley’s  career  as 
divided  into  three  periods:  the  aes¬ 
thetic,  the  defiantly  humanist,  and 
the  mystically  utopian.  All  the  major 
works  are  interpreted  in  the  context 
of  the  economic,  political,  literary 
and  scientific  background  and  of 

Aldous  Huxley:  A  Biography.  {Volume  1. 
1894-1939.),  by  Sybille  Bedford.  Chatto 
and  Windus  with  Collins,  pp.  xv+400. 
£3.95. 

”  Aldous  Huxley:  a  biographical  introduc¬ 
tion,  by  Philip  Thody.  Leaders  of  Modern 
Thought  Series.  Studio  Vista,  pp.  144.  £0.95. 
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Huxley’s  own  steadily  evolving  moral 
philosophy,  the  complexities  and 
inconsistencies  of  which  are  docu¬ 
mented  in  admirable  detail. 

Three  articles  in  the  winter  number 
of  EA  are  devoted  to  Aldous  Huxley: 
Andre  Dommergues  analyses  in  detail 
Huxley’s  style  of  letter- writing;  in  a 
second  article  he  edits  two  previously 
unpublished  letters  addressed  to  M. 
Jean  Bruno  about  transcendental 
experience  observed  in  India;  thirdly, 
he  reviews  four  recent  studies  of 
Huxley’s  work  by  Charles  Holmes, 
Milton  Birnbaum,  Keith  May,  and 
George  Woodcock.  In  Etudes  Anglo- 
Americaines,  Camille  Laurent  analy¬ 
ses  the  theme  and  structure  of  Crome 
Yellow.  In  SR,  Frederick  Connor 
defines  Aldous  Huxley’s  ‘epistemo¬ 
logical  route  to  salvation’  through  a 
reinterpretation  of  his  final  novels 
and  essays.  In  PEL  an  interesting 
article  on  ‘Aldous  Huxley  and  the 
Visual  Arts’  by  Sanford  E.  Marovitz 
appears.  It  shows  how  Huxley’s 
changing  ideas  were  reflected  in  his 
responses  to  the  visual  arts.  In 
‘Quarles  Among  the  Monkeys’, 
{MLR)  Jerome  Meckier  offers  a 
study  of  Huxley’s  ‘zoological’  novels; 
and  in  Expl,  Joseph  Millichap  offers 
a  note  on  chapter  five  of  Brave  New 
World. 

The  new  casebook^"*  on  Joyce’s 
early  fiction  edited  by  Morris  Beja 
contains  nothing  that  has  not  appear¬ 
ed  in  print  before,  but  is  excellent  in 
gathering  so  much  of  value  into  one 
volume.  The  editorial  introduction 
outlines  the  critical  reception  of  the 
two  works  under  discussion.  Part  One 
gathers  together  essential  background 
material:  correspondence  concerning 
initial  publication,  first  reviews,  some 
draft  material  including  passages 
from  Stephen  Hero,  the  Pola  Note- 

Dubliners  and  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist 
as  a  Young  Man:  A  Casebook,  ed  by  Morris 
Beja.  Macmillan,  pp.  256.  £2.50  and  £1.00. 


book  and  twelve  of  the  Epiphanies 
relevant  to  the  Portrait.  The  second 
part  is  a  selection  of  the  best  of  post¬ 
war  criticism:  Levin,  O’Connor, 
Kenner,  Burgess  and  Gross;  Ellmann 
on  ‘The  Backgrounds  of  “The  Dead”  ’ 
and  Wayne  Booth  on  ‘The  Problem 
of  Distance  in  A  Portrait'. 

Robert  Adams  Day  argues  in  his 
monograph  on  Joyce  and  T.  S.  Eliot^^ 
that  the  relation  between  Ulysses  and 
The  Waste  Land  is  ‘far  closer  and 
more  intricate  than  has  been  sus¬ 
pected’.  He  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  Eliot’s  involvement  with  Joyce’s 
novel  through  the  years  1917-22;  his 
delight  on  reading  it;  his  concern  to 
get  it  published  and  proof-read.  Day 
concludes  his  thesis  by  showing  how 
both  writers  implement  their  themes 
by  using  the  same  ‘vast  dissociated 
metaphor  of  death,  resurrection  and 
redemption’. 

Grace  Eckley’s  study^®  on  the  bird 
imagery  of  Einnegans  Wake  explores 
the  Swedenborgian  idea  of  ‘the 
correspondence  of  birds  to  things  of 
the  intellect’.  Her  thesis  is  divided 
into  several  sections  devoted,  to 
recurring  patterns  of  images:  the 
hen,  common  idioms  derived  from 
bird  lore,  goose,  phoenix,  egg  myth¬ 
ologies,  and  egg  rituals. 

Mssrs.  Field  and  Levitt  could  well 
have  subtitled  their  book,  Blooms- 
day,^’’  ‘the  Vulgar  Person’s  Guide  to 
James  Joyce’.  Of  the  twenty-four 
plates  illustrating  the  novel,  all  but 

‘Joyce’s  Waste  Land  and  Eliot’s  Un¬ 
known  God’,  by  Robert  Adams  Day. 
Literary  Monographs.  Volume  4.  ed.  by 
Eric  Rothstein.  Madison,  Milwaukee,  and 
London:  U.  of  Wisconsin  P.  pp.  139-226. 
$10.00. 

‘Eggoarchicism  and  the  Bird  Lore  of 
Finnegans  Wake',  by  Grace  Eckley.  Literary 
Monographs.  Volume  5.  ed.  by  Eric  Roth¬ 
stein.  Wisconsin  and  London:  U.  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  P.  pp.  141-184-fNotes.  $10.00. 

22  Bloornsday,  by  Saul  Field  and  Morton 
P.  Levitt.  The  Bodley  Head.  pp.  119  and 
25  illustrations.  £10. 
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four  are  about  Bloom’s  sex-life; 
they  are  all  crude  in  technique  and 
feeling.  Morton  Levitt’s  commentary 
is  either  crass  or  patronizing  in  its 
interpretation  of  the  novel  and  brash- 
ly  pretentious  in  expounding  Mr 
Field’s  ‘vision’ :  ‘The  artist  (Mr. 
Field)  intuits  the  image  that  works 
for  him  even  when  the  author — and 
especially  his  critics — may  have  been 
wrong.’  One  is  given  no  sense  of  the 
joyousness  of  Joyce’s  work,  nor  of  its 
richness  of  invention  and  sympathy. 
Criticism  should  enhance  a  work  of 
art,  not  depreciate  it  to  the  level  of 
glossy  smut  like  this.  Therese  Fischer 
contributes  a  study^*  of  Joyce’s 
stylistic  presentations  of  ‘conscious¬ 
ness’  in  Dubliners,  A  Portrait  of  the 
Artist,  and  Ulysses.  Only  the  more 
ardent  Joyce  enthusiast  will  not  be 
deterred  by  Frau  Fischer’s  aridly 
abstract  prose.  [H.C.C.] 

Harvey  Sucksmith  has  produced  a 
fine  study^®  of  Joyce’s  Portrait  of  the 
Artist  which  he  interprets  as  ‘an 
adventure  in  the  mind’.  By  consider¬ 
ing  analogies  with  Jung’s  work,  he 
defines  the  epiphanies  of  the  novel  as 
the  awareness  by  an  individual  of 
archetypes  from  the  collective  un¬ 
conscious.  He  rejects  the  opinion  that 
spirituality  and  aesthetic  experience 
are  seen  by  Joyce  as  incompatible 
antitheses  and  sees  the  central  con¬ 
cern  of  the  novel  as  the  need  to  sur¬ 
pass  the  temptation  to  cynicism  and 
cowardice  to  achieve  real  mental 
growth.  The  arguments  of  the  study 
are  everywhere  supported  by  sensitive 
textual  analysis. 

Bewusstseinsdarstellung  im  Werk  von 
James  Joyce.  Von  'Dubliners’  zu  'Ulysses’,  by 
Therese  Fischer.  Neue  Beitrage  zur  Anglistik 
und  Amerikanistik.  Frankfurt  am  Main: 
Athenaum  Verlag.  pp.  ix  +  187.  DM  38. 

James  Joyce  :  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as 
a  Young  Man,  by  H.  P.  Sucksmith.  Studies 
in  Enghsh  Literature  no.  52.  Edward  Arnold, 
pp.  64.  £1.20  and  £0.60. 


The  Fall  1972  number  of  JJQ  is 
devoted  to  twelve  studies  of  Ulysses. 
Of  these,  six  deserve  particular 
notice:  A.  W.  Litz  examines  the 
responses  of  Pound  and  Eliot  to  the 
novel  and  shows  how  they  established 
a  critical  tradition;  Hugh  Kenner 
writes  on  Molly’s  masterstroke  of 
wearing  Boylan’s  ardour  down  by 
getting  him  to  move  her  front  room 
furniture,  a  theme  he  deduces  in  the 
novel  by  a  little  literary  ‘Sherlock- 
holmsing’;  Mark  Shechner  offers  a 
study  of  the  ways  in  which  Ulysses 
reflects  Joyce’s  relations  with  his 
mother;  Morton  P.  Levitt  writes  of 
Bloom  as  a  hero  of  our  time;  Robert 
Scholes  contributes  a  structuralist 
perspective  and  Maurice  Beebe  ex¬ 
amines  the  relation  between  the  novel 
and  the  age  of  Modernism.  The  issue 
concludes  with  a  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs  by  Tom  Wood  of  various 
buildings  with  Joycean  associations 
in  Dublin  and  Paris. 

Suzanne  Henig,  the  editor  of 
Virginia  Woolf  Quarterly,  opens  the 
Winter  issue  of  JJQ  with  an  account 
of  Virginia  Woolf’s  response  to 
Ulysses  showing  why  she  was  reluct¬ 
ant  to  view  it  as  a  masterpiece.  Harry 
Staley  in  ‘The  Spheretual  Exercises 
of  Dedalus  and  Bloom’  argues  that 
Bloom,  despite  his  flights  ‘through 
the  dread  recesses  of  the  boundless 
universe’  never  succumbs  to  ‘the 
Pascalian  despair  of  Stephen  and 
Shem’.  Albert  Solomon  traces  allu¬ 
sions  to  George  Moore,  his  work  and 
his  witticisms,  in  Ulysses  and  Fred¬ 
erick  Stern  offers  an  interpretation  of 
‘Ivy  Day  in  the  Committee  Room’. 
This  issue  also  includes  a  Supple¬ 
mental  Checklist  for  1970  and  a 
poem  to  Joyce  by  Borges. 

David  E.  Jones’s  long  study  of  the 
essence  of  beauty  in  Joyce’s  aesthe¬ 
tics  and  the  importance  for  him  of 
‘vivisective  observation,  cutting 
through  the  veil  of  illusion’  opens 
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the  Spring  issue.  This  volume  con¬ 
tains  only  two  other  essays,  both 
studies  of  chapters  in  Ulysses:  notes 
on  the  Irish  elements  in  ‘Scylla  and 
Charybdis’  by  Phillip  L.  Marcus  and 
on  the  allusions  in  ‘Eumaeus’  by 
R.  K.  Bass.  In  the  final  issue  there 
are  two  essays  on  Dubliners:  F.  L. 
Walzl  analyses  the  revisions  of  ‘The 
Sisters’  during  its  composition;  and 
Grattan  Freyer  introduces  and  edits 
the  report  on  the  collection  of  stories 
that  his  father  wrote  when  he  acted 
as  reader  for  Elkin  Mathews.  Two 
studies  of  Ulysses  by  Jean  Kinball 
and  Diane  Tolomeo  complete  the 
volume;  the  former  defines  the 
Hypostasis  of  the  novel  and  the 
latter  examines  the  relation  of  Molly’s 
monologue  to  the  Viconian  pattern¬ 
ing  of  the  book  as  a  whole. 

The  Irish  University  Review  con¬ 
tains  an  interesting  essay  on  Book 
III  of  Finnegans  Wake  by  John 
Scarry  who  has  detected  in  Shaun  the 
Post  a  portrait  of  the  tenor,  John 
McCormack. 

In  Novel,  Alan  Spiegel  examines 
the  contribution  of  Conrad  and  Joyce 
to  the  evolution  of  a  cinematographic 
form  in  fiction  which  began  with  the 
work  of  Flaubert.  Ward  Swinson 
offers  an  interpretation  of  the  riddles 
in  Finnegans  Wake  in  TCL,  while  the 
Wake  Newslitter  continues  to  publish 
essays  and  notes  on  that  novel. 

Dubliners  has  provoked  a  series  of 
interesting  articles:  in  BSUF,  Richard 
Peterson  examines  Joyce’s  use  of 
time  throughout  the  collection  of 
tales.  There  is  a  brief  note  (SSF) 
from  J.  M.  Garrison  about  the  adult 
consciousness  of  the  narrator  in 
‘Araby’,  while  in  Lang&S,  Margot 
Peters  writes  on  the  phonological 
structure  of  the  story. 

John  Wilson  Foster  offers  a  reinter¬ 
pretation  of  ‘The  Dead’  in  Criticism 
which  attempts  to  resolve  the  ambi¬ 
guities  of  the  story  by  seeing  the 


snow  as  ‘the  image  of  vision  . .  .  the 
vision  of  universal  beauty,  of  uni¬ 
versal  motion,  of  the  mutuality  of 
death  and  life,  of  the  “whatness”  of 
all  things’.  In  UTQ,  John  and  Ruth 
Boyd  write  on  ‘The  Love  Triangle’ 
at  the  heart  of  the  story,  while  in 
‘Gabriel  and  the  Bedsheets’  {SSF) 
J.  B.  Humma  offers  ‘still  another 
reading  of  the  ending  of  “The  Dead’’’. 

In  MFS  David  Cole  shows  how  the 
fugal  structure  of  the  Sirens  episode 
in  Ulysses  transcends  ‘concepts  of 
return  and  rest’  and  provides  ‘a  form 
for  the  manifestation  of  a  larger 
reality  than  history — or  ordinary 
fictional  forms  which  resemble  his¬ 
tory — can  embody’.  In  Eire,  D.  T. 
Paterakis  examines  the  themes  of 
keylessness,  sex,  and  the  promised 
land  and  their  inter-relationship  in 
Ulysses. 

We  regret  that  the  following  full 
studies  of  Joyce  were  not  made 
available  for  review :  Jacques  Aubert’s 
Introduction  a  I’esthetique  de  James 
Joyce  (Paris:  Didier);  Anthony  Bur¬ 
gess’s  Joysprick  (Deutsch);  Homer 
Brown’s  James  Joyce’s  Early  Fiction: 
the  Biography  of  a  Form  (Cleveland; 
Press  of  Case  Western  Reserve); 
Joyce  :  A  Collection  of  Critical  Essays, 
compiled  by  W.  M.  Chace  (Engle¬ 
wood  Cliffs,  N.J. ;  Prentice-Hall); 
Edmund  Epstein’s  The  Ordeal  of 
Stephen  Dedalus  (Carbondale:  So. 
Ill.  U.P.);  Nathan  Halper’s  The  Early 
James  Joyce  (N.Y.  and  London: 
Columbia  U.P.);  Claude  Jacquet’s 
Joyce  et  Rabelais:  Aspects  de  la 
Creation  verbale  dans  Finnegans  Wake 
(Paris;  Didier);  and  Erwin  Stein¬ 
berg’s  The  Stream  of  Consciousness 
and  Beyond  in  "Ulysses’  (Pittsburgh: 
U.  of  Pittsburgh  P.). 

The  Spring  number  of  the  Irish 
University  Review  contains  a  useful 
bibliography  of  writings  by  and  about 
Patrick  Kavanagh  compiled  by  John 
Nemo. 
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Most  critics  of  Lawrence’s  work 
still  acknowledge  an  immense  debt 
to  the  pioneering  studies  by  Leavis 
and  Hough;  the  comprehensiveness 
of  their  work  taken  together  is  quite 
remarkable;  the  differences  between 
them  has  stimulated  much  debate 
and  scholarship.  It  is  distressing, 
therefore,  to  find  that  nothing  by 
Professor  Hough  has  been  included 
in  H.  Coombes’s  anthology  of  Law¬ 
rence  criticism,^°  nor  is  he  mentioned 
in  the  editor’s  historical  survey  of  the 
subject.  Mr  Coombes  eloquently 
defends  his  selection  as  an  auto¬ 
biographical  exercise,  a  duty  ‘to  tell 
the  story  as  I  myself  saw  and  felt  it 
happen  from  before  Lawrence  died 
to  the  present’.  This  method  has  its 
advantages  but  it  runs  the  risk  of 
succumbing  to  personal  whims,  and 
Mr  Coombes  has  not  always  avoided 
this  danger:  few  would  agree  with 
his  contention  that  recent  work  on 
Lawrence  has  been  ‘worse  than 
disappointing’  and  that  ‘the  work  of 
the  next  (post-Leavis)  phase — when 
the  whole  of  Lawrence’s  work  will 
be  revalued  by  a  new  generation  and 
the  truly  classical  part  of  it  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  rest — has  yet  to 
begin’.  This  anthology  is  in  no  way 
wholly  representative.  Mr  Coombes 
divides  his  selection  into  three  sec¬ 
tions  :  the  first  offers  a  welcome  collec¬ 
tion  of  Lawrence’s  own  comments 
on  his  novels,  remarks  by  his  famous 
contemporaries,  and  the  obituary 
notices ;  the  second  explores  the  con¬ 
flict  between  Leavis  and  the  Eliot- 
Murry  circle  and  includes  material 
drawn  from  memoirs  by  Catherine 
Carswell,  Jessie  Chambers,  and 
Frieda  Lawrence;  the  final  section  is 
headed  ‘Later  Criticism  1951-1971’ 
but  is  chiefly  devoted  to  reviews  by 
Leavis  and  D.  W.  Harding. 

Frank  Kermode’s  contribution  on 

D.  H.  Lawrence.  A  Critical  Anthology, 
ed.  by  H.  Coombes.  Penguin,  pp.  509.  £1.50. 


Lawrence  to  the  Fontana  Modern 
Masters  Series^^  is  an  amazingly 
concise  analysis  of  how  in  his  work 
‘the  visionary  is  contained  by  the 
novelist,  how  the  prophetic  fury  is 
woven  into  the  silk’.  He  demon¬ 
strates  the  force  that  the  Study  of 
Hardy,  The  Crown,  Studies  in  Classic 
American  Literature,  and  Apocalypse 
have  in  the  conception  and  writing 
of  their  related  novels.  The  ever- 
evolving  subtleties  of  Lawrence’s  ideas 
are  defined  with  succinct  complete¬ 
ness  and,  though  the  appreciation 
of  the  novels  and  tales  is  orthodox, 
this  particular  approach  to  them 
makes  for  some  freshening  emphases. 

Aldous  Huxley  once  described 
Frieda  Lawrence  as  ‘Rabelaisian’ ; 
there  is  sadly  little  evidence  of  this 
quality  in  Robert  Lucas’s  biography.^^ 
Apart  from  the  account  of  Frieda’s 
childhood  and  of  her  life  in  Mexico 
with  Ravagli  after  Lawrence’s  death, 
Lucas’s  study  offers  little  new  material 
to  our  understanding  of  this  complex 
and  fascinating  woman;  and  he 
often  does  not  re-focus  material 
familiar  to  us  from  standard  biog¬ 
raphies  of  Lawrence  to  stress  her 
point  of  view.  His  comments  on  the 
literary  milieu  and  on  the  Lawrences’ 
acquaintances  are  frequently  in¬ 
accurate,  and  his  style  is  novelettish 
or  mannered.  The  best  evocations 
of  Frieda’s  exuberantly  wayward 
personality  remain  Lawrence’s  por¬ 
trait  of  her  as  Harriet  in  Kangaroo 
and  her  autobiographical  memoirs. 
Scott  Saunders  admirably  shows  in 
his  study  of  five  novels^^  how  the 

Lawrence,  by  Frank  Kermode.  Fontana 
Modern  Masters.  Fontana/Collins,  pp.  156. 
£0.50. 

Frieda  Lawrence,  by  Robert  Lucas. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Geoffrey 
Skelton.  Seeker  and  Warburg,  pp.  x  +  308. 
£3.75. 

33  £)_  Lawrence:  The  World  of  the  Major 
Novels,  by  Scott  Saunders.  Vision  Press  Ltd. 
pp.  224.  £3.15. 
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stages  of  development  in  Lawrence’s 
literary  consciousness  are  closely 
related  to  his  awareness  of  those 
historical  circumstances  that  were 
transforming  the  fabric  of  European 
society  during  his  lifetime.  Taking  the 
novels  as  an  evolving  sequence,  he 
reveals  how  Lawrence’s  ideas,  themes, 
style,  language,  and  sense  of  form 
were  constantly  alfected  by  his 
response  to  economic  and  political 
developments,  and  how  his  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  workings  of  the 
individual  psyche  in  turn  affected  his 
appreciation  of  the  workings  of 
history. 

Throughout  the  collection  of  bio¬ 
graphical  and  critical  essays  edited 
by  Stephen  Spender^'*  there  is  a 
fascinating  recurrence  of  the  word 
‘fight’  in  relation  to  Lawrence’s  life 
and  art,  a  fight  which  is  not  totally 
destructive  but  a  force  of  energy  and 
literation,  ‘a  tremendous  creative 
yearning  .  .  .  for  some  other  beauty’. 
The  essays  vary  in  quality  but  there 
is  a  fine  appreciation  by  Frank 
Kermode  of  ‘the  luck  of  grace’  that 
transforms  the  initially  planned  novels 
into  great  works  of  art;  Barbara 
Hardy  offers  a  brilliant  study  of 
Lawrence’s  presentation  of  women, 
their  consciousness  and  sexuality, 
arguing  that  this  presentation  of  the 
breaking  down  of  the  restrictions  of 
ego  to  find  the  freedom  of  erotic 
conjunction  and  self-discovery  is 
evoked  more  successfully  in  the 
poems  than  the  novels  where  the 
dialectical  demands  often  make  for 
simplifications  of  the  human,  especi¬ 
ally  feminine,  experience.  John  Carey 
defines  Lawrence’s  doctrine  with 
considerable  wit  and  a  welcome  lack 
of  tendentiousness;  Jeffrey  Meyers 
studies  Lawrence’s  complex  response 

D.  H.  Lawrence:  Novelist,  Poet,  Prop¬ 
het,  ed.  by  Stephen  Spender.  Weidenfeld 
and  Nicolson.  pp.  250.  £3.75. 


to  homosexuality  and  its  effect  on 
the  presentation  of  Birkin;  Tony 
Tanner  reinterprets  three  of  the 
American  stories  in  relation  to  the 
novelist’s  experience  in  New  Mexico; 
and  Denis  Donoghue  contributes  a 
masterly  account  of  Lawrence’s  tem¬ 
perament  as  revealed  in  his  letters. 
A.  Alvarez  and  Edward  Lucie-Smith 
emphasize  the  powerful  honesty  to 
immediate  experience  of  the  poems 
and  show  the  subtle  seriousness  that 
underlies  their  humour  and  spon¬ 
taneity. 

The  Spring  number  of  DHLR 
contains  several  previously  unpub¬ 
lished  letters  from  Lawrence  to  Gor¬ 
don  and  Beatrice  Campbell  and  to 
Nancy  Henry.  The  first  group  edited 
by  Peter  L.  Irvine  and  Anne  Kiley 
is  concerned  with  personal  relation¬ 
ships  in  the  Lawrence  circle  during 
the  war  years,  especially  with  Murry, 
whom  Lawrence  dismisses  as  ‘not  a 
creative  artist  in  any  sense’.  With 
Nancy  Henry,  Lawrence  discusses  his 
textbook.  Movements  in  European 
History.  An  exchange  follows  be¬ 
tween  Charles  L.  Ross  and  George 
Zytaruk  about  the  content  and  the 
attempted  publication  of  the  lost 
Goats  and  Compasses.  Ross  contends 
that  it  was  part  of  a  cycle  of  philo¬ 
sophical  works  containing  the  Study 
of  Hardy  and  The  Crown',  Zytaruk 
defends  his  previously  published  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  manuscript  was  an 
early  draft  of  Women  in  Love. 
Charles  Rossman  reviews  four  new 
full-length  studies  of  the  novels  by 
Yudishtar,  Clarke,  Cavitch,  and 
Hochman,  while  in  ‘The  Homosex¬ 
ual  Ambience  of  Twentieth  Century 
Literary  Culture’,  Margaret  Bolsterli 
reviews  recent  studies  of  Law¬ 
rence  and  Edward  Carpenter,  Car¬ 
rington’s  Letters,  Forster’s  Maurice, 
and  Quentin  Bell’s  biography  of 
Virginia  Woolf.  There  is  also  a  check¬ 
list  of  Lawrence  criticism  and  scholar- 
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ship  for  1972  and  addenda  to  the 
catalogue  of  Lawrence’s  reading  from 
early  childhood. 

In  the  Summer  issue,  Emile 
Delavenay  examines  the  themes  of 
masochism  and  fetish  in  The  White 
Peacock,  ‘The  Soiled  Rose’,  and 
Women  in  Love.  John  Remsbury 
reinterprets  Women  in  Love  as  a 
‘novel  of  change’:  Lawrence’s  con¬ 
cern,  he  argues,  is  less  with  what 
Leavis  calls  ‘moral  health’  than  with 
describing  ‘the  coming  of  our  specific 
urban  form  of  hardened  waking 
consciousness  today’.  John  Hoyles 
analyses  the  limitations  of  two  ideo¬ 
logical  criticisms  of  Lawrence’s  work 
by  the  Marxist,  Christopher  Caud- 
well,  and  the  feminist,  Kate  Millet. 
Winston  Weathers  reviews  four 
studies  of  the  important  part  that 
myth  plays  in  both  the  shaping  and 
the  understanding  of  modern  poetry 
and  the  novel;  and  Richard 
DiMaggio  contributes  a  note  on  the 
possible  relationship  between  Emer¬ 
son’s  essay  ‘Experience’  and  Sons 
and  Lovers.  The  issue  concludes  with 
a  bibliography  with  addenda  of 
senior  theses  and  works  in  progress, 
1971-1972. 

In  the  final  number,  John  Stevens 
Wade  interviews  Stanley  Hocking 
about  the  years  that  the  Lawrences 
were  his  neighbours  at  Tregerthen 
in  Cornwall.  R.  M.  Brandabur  defines 
the  corn  and  harvest  rituals  and  folk 
myths  on  which  in  his  view  the 
structure  of  The  Rainbow  depends; 
Keith  Sagar  contributes  to  the  Goats 
and  Compasses  controversy  and  Brian 
Finney  offers  a  profile  of  George 
Lazarus  and  his  collection  of 
Lawrence  manuscripts  and  First 
Editions.  Hebe  Bair  reviews  recent 
editions  and  a  study  of  the  poems; 
and  G.  B.  Crump  recent  articles  on 
Lawrence’s  attitude  to  film  and  on 
some  films  of  the  novels  and  stories. 
Carole  Terrier  compiles  a  bibliography 
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of  manuscripts,  typescripts  and  proofs 
of  Lawrence’s  pre-1920  poetry. 

RMS  contains  an  article  by  George 
Zytaruk  in  which  he  attempts  to 
show  that  the  ‘Chambers  Papers’  first 
published  in  D.  H.  Lawrence:  A 
Composite  Biography  and  attributed 
by  Edward  Nehls  to  May  Chambers 
Holbrook  were  in  fact  written  by 
Jessie  Chambers  and  not  by  her 
sister. 

In  RES,  B.  H.  Finney  introduces  a 
printing  of  two  pages  from  the  manu¬ 
script  of  The  Ladybird,  which  have 
hitherto  been  omitted  from  published 
texts  of  the  novella. 

In  his  article  ‘D.  H.  Lawrence  and 
the  Australian  Ethos’  {Southerly, 
Sydney)  Robert  Lee  examines  Kan¬ 
garoo  as  a  study  of  the  escapism  and 
indifference  which  Lawrence  detected 
in  the  Australian  temperament;  both 
political  involvement  and  mateship 
were  ways  of  ‘avoiding  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  realities  of  an  empty  land 
and  an  empty  soul’. 

Two  articles  in  JNT  are  devoted 
to  Lawrence:  Ian  Adam  writes  on 
the  ending  of  The  Rainbow  as  a  use 
of  an  anti-symbol  in  Ursula’s  en¬ 
counter  with  the  horses,  while  Sibyl 
Jacobson  shows  how  the  ‘paradox¬ 
bearing  images  of  fulfilment’  in 
Women  in  Love  do  not  add  up  to  any 
analysable  certain  philosophy  of  life. 
Patricia  Davies  sees  ‘The  Fox’  (MFS) 
as  an  example  of  the  withering  of 
Lawrence’s  vision  and  of  misplaced 
authorial  intentions  in  that  it  ‘offers 
some  unintentionally  wry  comment¬ 
ary  on  Lawrence’s  ideas’.  From  a 
comparative  study  of  the  revisions 
to  ‘The  White  Stocking’  (SSF), 
Keith  Cushman  gains  some  new 
insights  into  Lawrence’s  methods  of 
composition  in  his  early  years  as  a 
writer,  and  in  the  same  journal, 
Steven  Phillips  explores  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  double  pattern  of  descent 
and  rebirth  in  ‘The  Horse  Dealer’s 
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Daughter’.  Kingsley  Widmer  ex¬ 
amines  the  three  versions  of  Lady 
Chatterley’s  Lover  in  SNNTS  to 
substantiate  his  thesis  that  the  novel 
is  a  pertinent  modern  pastoral;  and 
in  EA,  William  Walsh  undertakes  a 
‘genetic  approach’  to  Lawrence’s 
work. 

J.  V.  Davies’s  edition  of  Lawrence 
on  Hardy  and  Painting  (Heinemann 
Educational);  R.  Garcia  and  J. 
Karabatsos’s  Concordance  to  the 
Short  Fiction  of  D.  H.  Lawrence 
(Lincoln:  U.  of  Nebraska  P.);  Geof¬ 
frey  Trease’s  biography  of  the  novel¬ 
ist,  The  Phoenix  and  the  Flame 
(Macmillan);  and  Joy  and  Raymond 
Williams’s  edition  of  Lawrence’s 
writings  on  education  (Penguin)  were 
not  available  for  detailed  comment. 

A  new  volume  in  the  Reader’s 
Guide  series,  edited  on  this  occasion 
by  Frank  Clements,^^  deals  with 
T.  E.  Lawrence.  It  provides  a  useful 
list  of  materials  for  the  study  of  T.  E. 
Lawrence,  divided  into  an  annotated 
bibliography  of  his  writings,  and  lists 
of  writings  about  him,  about  the 
Middle  East  War  with  reference  to 
him,  and  Arabic  writings  about  him, 
as  well  as  a  list  of  tape  and  film 
material,  and  his  notes  on  the  writing 
of  Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom  as  an 
appendix.  An  important  article  by 
Jeffrey  Meyers  in  PMLA,  ‘The 
Revisions  of  Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom' 
discusses  the  evolution  of  the  book 
in  detail,  using  unpublished  material 
from  the  Houghton,  Bodleian,  and 
British  Libraries,  and  casting  light 
on  some  familiar  points  of  debate  in 
the  writer’s  biography.  Also  of 
biographical  interest  is  the  reprinting 
of  the  limited  edition  of  the  unexpur¬ 
gated  text  of  The  Minify  complete 

T.  E.  Lawrence:  A  Reader's  Guide,  by 
Frank  Clements.  David  and  Charles  pp. 
208.  £3.50. 

The  Mint,  by  T.  E.  Lawrence.  Jonathan 
Cape.  pp.  206.  £3.50. 


with  the  note  by  A.  W.  Lawrence  to 
the  first  edition,  and  with  the  original 
names  which  were  suppressed  there 
reinstated.  Keith  N.  Hull  contributes 
a  note  about  Lawrence’s  conducting 
and  reporting  of  the  battle  at  Tafileh, 
January  24—25  1918,  to  TQ  (1972). 
ELT  includes  a  discussion  of  ‘Two 
“Arabian”  Romantics :  Charles 
Doughty  and  T.  E.  Lawrence’  by 
Stephen  E.  Tabachnick,  stressing 
Lawrence’s  indebtedness  to  Doughty 
in  his  treatment  of  his  travels. 

Michael  Thorpe  surveys^’  all  of 
Doris  Lessing’s  major  fiction  from 
The  Grass  is  Singing  to  Briefing  for  a 
Descent  into  Hell  in  his  discussion  of 
her  views  on  the  situation  in  Africa 
and  the  interrelated  problems  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  modern  writer, 
the  life  of  the  free  woman,  and  the 
spiritual  isolation  of  modern  man. 
He  admits  that  her  work  is  uneven  in 
quality  because  she  strives  to  achieve 
the  utmost  inclusiveness  but  feels 
that  her  failures  are  ‘redeemed  by  the 
unteachable  quality  of  keeping  the 
reader  morally  alive’.  His  work  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  select  bibliography. 

The  Autumn  number  of  ConL  is 
devoted  entirely  to  criticism  of  the 
work  of  Doris  Lessing.  Three  articles 
examine  aspects  of  The  Golden  Note¬ 
book:  John  L.  Carey  writes  on  the 
structure;  Evelyn  Hinz  and  John 
Teunissen  study  the  use  of  the  Pieta 
as  an  icon  embodying  the  destructive 
nature  of  maternal  love;  and  Ellen 
Morgan  argues  that  the  novel  is  a 
failure  because  Lessing  is  too  self- 
censoring  to  achieve  an  ‘authentic 
female  perspective’.  Florence  Howe 
contributes  a  valuable  recording  of 
a  conversation  she  had  with  the 
author  in  1966;  Michele  Wender  Zak 
offers  an  interpretation  of  The  Grass 
is  Singing,  Douglas  Bolling  of  Brief- 

Doris  Lessing,  by  Michael  Thorpe. 
(fVTS,  230).  Longmans  for  the  British 
Council,  pp.  37.  £0.20. 
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ing  for  a  Descent  into  Hell  and  R.  L. 
Widmann  of  The  Summer  Before  the 
Dark.  Dagmar  Barnouw  in  ‘Dis¬ 
orderly  Company’  interestingly  com¬ 
pares  Lessing’s  treatment  of  her 
heroines,  Anna  and  Martha,  with 
Robert  Musil’s  of  Ulrich  in  The  Man 
Without  Qualities;  Lynn  Sukenick 
writes  on  Lessing’s  resistance  to 
writing  the  feminine  novel  of  sensi¬ 
bility  because  it  is  ‘irrelevant  to  the 
time  we  live  in’.  Sydney  Janet  Kaplan 
shows  how  Lessing  has  defined  the 
limits  and  limitations  of  feminine 
consciousness;  her  recent  fiction  is 
concerned  with  describing  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  truly  diffused  consciousness 
that  is  communal  or  collective  rather 
than  masculine  or  feminine.  Nancy 
Shields  Hardin  examines  the  impact 
of  Lessing’s  study  of  Sufism  on  her 
fiction;  James  Gindin  reviews  recent 
criticism  of  the  novels;  and  Agate 
Krouse  contributes  a  useful  selective 
bibliography.  Doris  Lessing  herself 
has  written  about  the  composition 
and  themes  of  The  Golden  Notebook 
in  a  valuable  essay  in  PR.  A  brief 
article  on  ‘The  Image  of  Woman  in 
Lessing’s  The  Golden  Notebook'  by 
Ellen  W.  Brooks  appears  in  Grit. 

J.  R.  Christopher  and  J.  K.  Ostling 
have  compiled  a  valuable  bibliography 
with  annotations  about  C.  S.  Lewis 
and  his  work  in  the  Serif  Series  in 
Bibliography  published  by  Kent  State 
U.P.  There  is  now  a  C.  S.  Lewis 
Bulletin  which  carries  criticism  of 
his  work. 

Robert  Chapman’s  study  Wyndham 
Lewis:  Fictions  and  Satires  (N.Y. : 
Barnes  and  Noble)  and  C.  Fox  and 
R.  Chapman’s  edition  of  Unpublished 
and  Other  Stories  (N.Y. ;  David 
Lewis)  were  not  available  for  review. 
In  SNL  T.  Materer  writes  on  Lewis 
as  ‘Satirist  of  the  Machine  Age’; 
and  in  lowaR  W.  H.  Pritchard  offers 
an  account  of  his  relationship  with 
Lawrence. 


In  ‘Malcolm  Lowry  and  the  Col¬ 
umbian  Eden’  (ConL)  Richard  K. 
Cross  writes  on  the  concern  of  the 
novelist  in  all  his  work  to  free  him¬ 
self  from  his  personal  and  racial  past 
and  recover  an  Eden  of  the  spirit, 
where  his  sensibility  can  recover  its 
innocence  and  freshness.  Lowry’s 
fiction,  he  argues,  focuses  on  the 
symbol  of  the  voyage,  the  voyage 
undertaken  by  many  mystics,  in¬ 
volving  the  death  of  the  old  self  and 
a  rebirth  into  a  more  authentic  mode 
of  being.  In  Journal  of  Canadian 
Fiction  Sherrill  Grace  examines  the 
narrative  mode  and  technique  of 
Under  the  Volcano. 

A  large  portion  of  the  winter 
number  of  EA  is  devoted  to  material 
on  Katherine  Mansfield:  Christiane 
Mortelier  writes  on  Miss  Mansfield’s 
dramatic  talents  as  a  performer  and 
conversationalist  and  relates  these  to 
the  power  of  the  dialogue  in  her  tales 
and  of  her  evocations  of  conscious¬ 
ness  which  are  shown  to  anticipate 
many  of  Virginia  Woolf’s  techniques 
and  images.  She  then  introduces  and 
edits  a  previously  unpublished  play 
by  Katherine  Mansfield,  entitled 
Toots.  Mrs  Margaret  Scott  contri¬ 
butes  a  history  of  the  extant  manu¬ 
scripts  of  Miss  Mansfield  and  an 
account  of  the  collection  in  the 
Alexander  Turnbull  Library,  Welling¬ 
ton,  New  Zealand.  Numbers  370-75 
of  Adam  are  also  given  over  to 
Katherine  Mansfield;  forty-three 
letters  (from  K.M.  to  Virginia  Woolf 
and  Bertrand  Russell)  and  some 
Juvenilia  are  published  for  the  first 
time  and  a  sequence  of  biographical 
reminiscences  about  her  that  includes 
material  by  Hon.  Dorothy  Brett, 
Juliette  Huxley,  and  Ivy  Litvinov. 
Helen  Nebeker  has  examined  the 
sexual  implications  of  the  pear  tree  in 
the  tale  ‘Bliss’  {MFS). 

The  first  comprehensive  study  of 
Lewis  Grassic  Gibbon  (J.  L.  Mitchell) 
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is  undertaken  by  D.  F.  Young  in 
Beyond  the  Simset.^^  His  intention,  in 
which  he  seems  likely  to  succeed,  is 
to  convince  the  reader  that  more  than 
the  few  well-known  works  of  that 
varied  and  voluminous  writer  are 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

Susan  Dick  has  edited  a  variorum 
text  of  Moore’s  Confessions  of  a 
Young  Manf^  which  was  revised 
some  nine  times  during  the  author’s 
life.  In  her  introduction.  Dr  Dick 
explains  the  cultural  and  biographical 
circumstances  in  which  the  book  was 
written  and  relates  it  to  Moore’s 
other  experiments  in  fictional  auto¬ 
biography.  In  SEL,  D.  E.  Morton 
writes  on  the  lyrical  form  of  Esther 
Waters',  two  studies  of  Moore’s 
work  appear  in  Eire'.  K.  Newell 
examines  the  ‘Wedding  Gown’  group 
of  stories  in  The  Untilled  Field  and 
P.  Newlin  the  causes  of  failure  in 
Moore’s  plays.  Albert  Solomon  pro¬ 
duces  a  source  for  the  title  of  Parnell 
and  his  Island  in  N&Q,  and  in  Clio  W 
Paul  Sporn  interprets  A  Drama  in 
Muslin  as  a  novel  about  marriage 
and  class-conflict.  Janet  Dunleavy’s 
full-length  study  of  Moore,  The 
Artist’s  Vision,  the  Storyteller’s  Art, 
(Bucknell  U.P.)  was  not  made  avail¬ 
able  for  comment. 

The  second  volume  of  Malcolm 
Muggeridge’s  autobiography"*®  covers 
the  years  from  1933  to  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War.  Included  in  his 
lively  account  of  the  war  years  as  he 
experienced  them  are  many  refer¬ 
ences  to  his  interesting  literary 
contacts. 

Breandan  O  Conaire  has  written  a 

Beyond  the  Sunset,  by  D.  F.  Young. 
Aberdeen,  Impulse  Books,  pp.  viii  +  162. 
£3.50. 

Confessions  of  a  Young  Man,  by  George 
Moore,  ed.  with  an  introduction  by  Susan 
Dick.  Montreal  and  London:  McGill- 
Queen’s  U.P.  pp.  viii-f266.  $16.50. 

Chronicles  of  Wasted  Time,  vol.  2.  The 
Infernal  Grove,  by  Malcolm  Muggeridge, 
Collins,  pp.  280.  £3.00. 


literary  and  biographical  sketch  of 
Flann  O’Brien  in  the  Irish  University 
Review.  Frank  Coen  uses  the  two 
printed  versions  of  First  Confession 
in  SSF  to  illustrate  his  article  on 
Frank  O’Connor’s  artistic  progress; 
and  in  Eire,  Gary  Davenport  explores 
the  theme  of  the  comedy  of  revolu¬ 
tion  in  O’Connor’s  work.  Two  short 
studies  of  Liam  O’Flaherty  deserve 
mention;  in  Eire,  M.  Murphy  writes 
on  what  she  defines  as  O’Flaherty’s 
‘double  vision’,  while  in  DM,  H.  J. 
O’Brien  offers  an  interpretation  of 
The  Informer.  The  same  author  has 
contributed  a  study  of  O’Flaherty  to 
the  Irish  Writers  Series  published  by 
Bucknell  U.P. 

Two  specialist  studies  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  George  Orwell  have  appeared; 
the  more  easily  approached  is  David 
L.  Kubal’s  study  of  Orwell’s  art  and 
politics.  Outside  the  Whale.^'-  It  is  a 
simply-written  and  convincing  study 
of  the  art  of  the  novels  in  relation  to 
Orwell’s  political  ideas,  upholding  the 
thesis  that  his  thought  and  his  crea¬ 
tive  writing  clearly  surpassed  any 
narrowly  doctrinaire  limits.  Using  the 
tools  of  statistical  analysis,  as  applied 
to  Orwell’s  punctuation,  vocabulary, 
and  length  of  sentence,  Hakan  Ring- 
bom"*^  has  attempted  ‘to  provide  as 
concrete  an  analysis  as  possible  of 
some  characteristic  stylistic  features 
of  Orwell’s  essays’. 

Stephen  J.  Ingle’s  article  on  ‘The 
Politics  of  George  Orwell’  in  QQ 
makes  a  reassessment  of  Orwell’s 
political  development  which  accords 
with  Kubal’s  judgement.  In  CLS 
Gorman  Beauchamp  is  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  literary  and  mythic 
influences  upon  Orwell.  Under  the 
title  ‘Of  Man’s  first  disobedience; 

Outside  the  Whale:  George  Orwell’s 
Art  and  Politics,  by  David  L.  Kubal.  U.  of 
Notre  Dame  P.  pp.  xvii-f  169.  $7.95. 

George  Orwell  as  Essayist,  by  Hakan 
Ringbom.  Abo.  pp.  78. 
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Zamyatin’s  We  and  Orwell’s  1984\ 
he  considers  these  two  books  as 
examples  of  ‘the  dystopian  novel’  in 
which  the  central  conflict  of  the 
individual  rebel  and  the  state  re¬ 
enacts  the  Christian  myth  of  man’s 
first  disobedience. 

Gilbert  Bonifas  olfers  some  notes 
on  the  genesis  of  Orwell’s  Down  and 
Out  in  Paris  and  London  in  number  18 
of  Etudes  Anglo- Americaines. 

In  SLitI,  Howard  Fink  interprets 
Coming  Up  for  Air  as  an  ambiguous 
satire  on  the  Wellsian  utopia.  Roberta 
Kalechofsky’s  monograph  on  Orwell 
(N.Y. :  Ungar)  was  not  available  for 
comment. 

Three  valuable  studies  of  John 
Cowper  Powys  have  coincided  with 
the  reissue  of  most  of  his  novels. 
John  Brebner"*^  adopts  a  chrono¬ 
logical  approach  to  the  fiction  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  growth  of 
Powys’s  ideas  and  his  visionary  belief 
that  ‘absolute  individualism  relying 
on  a  sustained  imaginative  approach 
to  life  is  the  unique  hope  of  human 
salvation’.  Imagination,  sympathy, 
and  tolerance  alone  can  save  man 
from  the  tragic  forces  of  modern 
living:  inner  doubt  and  the  chance 
casualness  of  social  necessity. 

Dr  Cavaliero  offers'*"*  not  only  a 
succinct  analysis  of  the  novels  and  of 
the  consistency  and  coherence  of  their 
vision  but  also  an  appraisal  of  Powys’s 
artistry  in  relation  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  English  novel  as  a  whole. 
His  argument,  which  is  persuasive 
and  richly  informed,  shows  that 
though  Powys  is  not  an  innovator  in 
terms  of  presentation,  he  is  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  terms  of  sensibility, 
especially  in  his  power  to  increase  our 

The  Demon  Within.  A  Study  of  John 
Cowper  Powys’s  Novels,  by  John  Brebner. 
Macdonald,  pp.  xi  4-248.  £4.00. 

**John  Cowper  Powys:  Novelist,  by  Glen 
Cavaliero.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  pp. 
ix4-195.  £2.50. 


awareness  of  the  possibilities  of  life. 
His  depiction  of  fluidity  of  character 
and  of  the  poetry  of  consciousness 
differs  from  the  work  of  his  younger 
contemporaries,  Woolf,  Joyce,  and 
Richardson,  in  that  it  is  rooted  in  a 
profound  philosophical  and  religious 
belief  and  related  closely  to  tradi¬ 
tional  myth  and  symbolism.  Dr 
Cavaliero  carries  a  widely  ranging 
scholarship  with  ease:  not  the  least 
pleasure  in  reading  this  study  comes 
from  the  relaxed  purity  of  the  style. 

The  defensive  stance  that  Jeremy 
Hooker  adopts  in  his  study  of  Powys'*^ 
against  would-be  detractors  is  some¬ 
what  repetitive  but  this  short  essay 
raises  some  interesting  questions 
about  the  relationship  between 
Powys’s  own  life  and  the  experience 
of  his  characters  in  their  quest  to 
liberate  themselves  into  life  from  the 
restrictions  of  pain,  fear,  deceit,  and 
morbidity.  He  writes  appreciatively 
of  Powys’s  aim  to  show  ‘how  much 
that  is  non-human  constitutes  human 
nature’  and  demonstrates  how  he  is 
aided  in  this  by  his  use  of  mythology 
as  a  metaphor  for  exploring  the 
psyche;  but  he  is  sternly  critical  of 
Powys’s  egocentric  attitude  to  his¬ 
tory,  especially  in  Owen  Glendower. 

The  Ark  Press  have  produced  two 
beautifully  illustrated  and  printed 
volumes'*®  recording  the  love  of 
Llewelyn  Powys  for  the  American 
poet,  Gamel  Woolsey,  and  the 
stoical  acceptance  of  the  relationship 
by  his  wife  Alyse  Gregory.  The 
surreptitious  nature  of  their  meetings 

‘‘5  John  Cowper  Powys,  by  Jeremy  Hooker. 
U.  of  Wales  P.  pp.  101.  £0.75. 

The  Cry  of  a  Gull.  Alyse  Gregory: 
Journals  1923-1948,  ed.  by  Michael  Adam 
with  a  Tribute  by  Evelyn  Hardy  and  linocuts 
by  Alan  Richards.  Dulverton,  Somerset: 
The  Ark  Press,  pp.  150.  £5.10. 

So  Wild  A  Thing.  Llewelyn  Powys:  Letters 
to  Gamel  Woolsey,  ed.  by  Malcolm  Elwin 
with  illustrations  by  Peter  Reddick.  Dulver¬ 
ton,  Somerset:  The  Ark  Press,  pp.  95.  £5.10. 
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invested  even  the  simplest  things  and 
actions  with  a  transcendent  intensity 
which  Powys  powerfully  captures 
in  his  writing.  The  progress  of  his 
feelings  from  passion  through  anguish 
and  a  sense  of  betrayal  at  Camel’s 
marriage  with  Gerald  Brenan  to  his 
acceptance  that  he  has  no  right  to 
make  possessive  demands  upon  her 
is  movingly  communicated.  His  pre¬ 
dicament  was  the  more  frantic  for 
his  awareness  of  the  pain  he  was 
causing  his  wife,  Alyse.  Her  journals 
are  a  testimony  of  her  extraordinary 
generosity  that  is  never  self-pitying 
or  vindictive.  The  strength  she  drew 
from  simple  pleasures,  especially  in 
nature,  sustained  her  through  her 
suffering.  Believing  that  ‘we  must  live 
alone  within  a  relationship’,  she 
bravely  cultivated  a  rich  and  subtle 
inner  life  to  save  herself  from  despair. 

Herbert  Read’s  autobiographical 
writings,  completed  at  various  periods 
of  his  life,  are  gathered  together  in  The 
Contrary  Experience,  now  reissued 
with  a  personal  foreword  by  Graham 
Greene.'^^  Worth  Harder  in  SR 
analyses  in  detail  Herbert  Read’s 
The  Green  Child  to  justify  his  con¬ 
tention  that  it  remains  Read’s 
masterpiece. 

In  this  year  of  the  centenary  of 
Dorothy  Richardson’s  birth,  John 
Rosenberg  has  produced  an  excellent 
biography'*®  of  this  much-neglected 
novelist.  Admirers  of  her  work  will 
be  greatly  indebted  for  the  careful 
scholarship  which  has  gathered  so 
much  little-known  factual  detail  into 
this  account  of  the  life  and  personality 
of  a  woman  whose  quiet  reticence 
was  as  remarkable  as  her  genius,  des¬ 
pite  her  friendship  with  other  writers 

The  Contrary  Experience.  The  Auto¬ 
biography  of  Herbert  Read,  with  a  personal 
Foreword  by  Graham  Greene.  Seeker  and 
Warburg,  pp.  356.  £3.25. 

‘'^Dorothy  Richardson:  The  Genius  They 
Forgot,  by  John  Rosenberg.  Duckworth, 
pp.  ix  +  212.  £2.95. 


like  Wells  and  J.  C.  Powys.  Mr 
Rosenberg’s  evaluation  of  Pilgrimage 
is  disappointingly  diffident  after  the 
excitement  and  praise  of  her  con¬ 
temporaries  which  he  quotes  at  some 
length:  he  finds  it  colourless  and 
lacking  in  imagination.  His  own 
method  of  alternating  chapters  of 
biography  with  accounts  of  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  novel  shows  how  sensitively 
Dorothy  Richardson  transmuted  the 
facts  of  her  life  into  fiction.  In  con¬ 
trast  with  this,  his  final  guarded 
assessment  of  her  work  is  the  more 
surprising.  A  valuable  bibliography 
concludes  this  study. 

Barry  Feinberg  has  compiled  a 
collection  of  Bertrand  Russell’s  stor¬ 
ies  which  has  been  published  by 
Simon  and  Schuster  of  N.Y.,  and  in 
UTQ,  S.  P.  Rosenbaum  examines  the 
ways  that  Russel  has  been  characteri¬ 
zed  in  fiction  and  verse  by  various 
modern  writers,  including  Eliot, 
Lawrence,  Huxley,  Sassoon,  and  Roy 
Campbell. 

The  fiction  of  Vita  Sackville-West 
is  glanced  at  in  two  biographical 
studies :  Nigel  Nicolson’s  Portrait  of  a 
Marriage  (Weidenfeld  and  Nicolson) 
and  Michael  Stevens’s  V.  Sackville- 
West:  A  Critical  Biography  (London: 
Joseph). 

J.  R.  Christopher  contributes  a 
four-part  bibliography  of  the  writings 
of  Dorothy  Sayers  to  Unicorn.  The 
selections  from  her  writings  chosen 
and  introduced  by  Rosamund  Kent 
Sprague  under  the  title  A  Matter  of 
Eternity^'^  are  intended  for  ‘a  devo¬ 
tional  book’,  and  are  arranged  under 
subject-headings.  One  previously  un¬ 
published  poem  is  also  included. 

M.  Lefranc  interviews  Alan  Sillitoe 
and  discusses  with  him  details  about 

A  Matter  of  Eternity.  Selections  from 
the  writings  of  Dorothy  L.  Sayers,  chosen  and 
introduced  by  Rosamund  Kent  Sprague. 
Michigan:  William  B.  Eerdmans.  pp.  140. 
$4.50. 
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the  composition  of  his  novels  and 
stories  especially  Saturday  Night  and 
Sufiday  Morning  {EA)  \  and  in  BSUF, 
M.  K.  Simmons  writes  on  ‘The  “In- 
Laws”  and  “Out-Laws”  of  Alan 
Sillitoe’. 

A  number  of  ELT  is  devoted  to  an 
annotated  bibliography  of  writings 
about  May  Sinclair  by  Kenneth  A. 
Robb;  T.  E.  M.  Boll’s  biographical 
and  critical  introduction  to  her  work 
published  by  Fairleigh  Dickinson 
U.P.  was  not  available  for  review. 

A  consideration  of  women  novelists 
(Crit)  includes  a  discussion  of  Muriel 
Spark’s  use  of  religion  as  a  norm 
from  which  to  work  in  her  novels  by 
Velma  Bourgeois  Richmond,  under 
the  title  of  ‘The  Darkening  Vision  of 
Muriel  Spark’.  Patricia  Stubbs  has 
contributed  a  useful  study  of  Muriel 
Spark  to  the  British  Council’s  series, 
Writers  and  Their  Work  (Longman). 

There  has  been  a  spate  of  articles 
about  the  fiction  of  J.  R.  R.  Tolkein 
but  few  of  these  have  been  made 
available  for  comment;  one  which  is 
to  hand  is  ‘Heroism  in  the  Lord  of 
the  Rings,  by  Charles  W.  Moorman, 
appearing  in  SQ. 

In  RevL,  John  Wain’s  novelistic 
development  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  by  Angel  Capellan,  who  sees 
him  as  being  transformed  from  an 
Angry  Young  Man  to  a  political 
activist. 

Evelyn  Waugh  and  his  World,^°  a 
richly  illustrated  collection  of  essays, 
is  a  work  of  biography  rather  than  of 
criticism.  Among  the  friends  and 
enemies  contributing  their  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  author  are  Peter  Quen- 
nell  writing  on  Waugh’s  time  at 
Oxford,  Father  Martin  D’Arcy  on 
Waugh’s  religion,  Fitzroy  Maclean 
on  the  war  years,  Malcolm  Bradbury 
on  the  impact  of  America  on  Waugh’s 

Evelyn  Waugh  and  his  World,  ed.  by 
David  Pryce-Jones.  Weidenfeld  and  Nicol- 
son.  pp.  248.  £3.75. 


comic  imagination,  and  David  Lodge 
on  Waugh’s  journalism.  GaR  con¬ 
tains  a  lively  exploration  by  Jerome 
Meckier  of  the  symbolic  places, 
persons,  and  events  that  are  central 
to  Waugh’s  satire.  The  Evelyn 
Waugh  Newsletter  continues  to  pub¬ 
lish  useful  short  studies  of  the 
author’s  work. 

The  novels  of  Mary  Webb  are 
analysed  by  means  of  the  concepts  of 
Jungian  analytical  psychology  in 
Barbara  Hannah’s  Striving  Towards 
Wholeness^  Four  other  novelists,  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  are  similarly 
treated,  but  the  book  is  un¬ 
compromisingly  that  of  a  psycho¬ 
therapist  rather  than  a  literary  critic. 

The  Time  Traveller^^  is  the  English 
title  of  the  biography  of  H.  G.  Wells 
written  by  Norman  and  Jeanne  Mac¬ 
kenzie.  The  book  is  a  comprehensive 
and  clear  treatment  of  its  subject, 
drawing  upon  unpublished  and  al¬ 
ready  available  material  to  create  a 
stylish  and  readable  account  of 
Wells’s  life,  which  does  not,  however, 
leave  the  authors  room  for  a  great 
deal  of  literary  analysis.  PMLA 
contains  a  discussion  by  F.  R.  Karl 
of  the  friendship,  and  the  differences, 
between  Wells  and  Conrad,  beginning 
from  the  concept  enunciated  by  C.  P. 
Snow,  but  anticipated  by  Wells,  of 
the  opposition  between  scientific  and 
humanistic  modes  of  understanding. 
The  first  two  numbers  of  Science- 
Fiction  Studies  include  several  articles 
devoted  to  Wells:  D.  Hughes  and 
R.  Philmus  write  on  the  early  science 
journalism  in  a  chronological  sur¬ 
vey;  R.  D.  Mullen  surveys  the  books 
and  principal  pamphlets;  and  P. 

Striving  Towards  Wholeness,  by  Bar¬ 
bara  Hannah.  George  Allen  and  Unwin, 
pp.  x-l-316.  £3.95. 

The  Time  Traveller.  The  Life  of  H.  G. 
Wells,  by  Norman  and  Jeanne  Mackenzie. 
Weidenfeld  and  Nicolson.  pp.  xiii+487. 
£5.95. 
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Parrinder  writes  on  Zamyatin  and 
Wells  in  ‘Imagining  the  Future’. 
Lawrence  Dessner  approaches  Mr. 
Polly  from  the  standpoint  of  Wells’s 
ideas  about  the  uses  of  art  in  ELT, 
while  in  MHRev,  George  Woodcock 
offers  a  ‘revisionist  view’  of  the  novelist 
entitled  ‘The  Darkness  Violated  by 
Light’.  Jack  Williamson’s  study  of 
Wells  as  Critic  of  Progress  (Balti¬ 
more;  Mirage)  was  not  available  for 
review.  The  Journal  of  the  H.  G. 
Wells  Society  continues  publication 
and  recently  offered  as  a  supplement 
a  short  study  by  J-P.  Vernier  that 
traces  Wells’s  development  from 
‘science  fiction  to  anticipation’. 

Valuable  articles  on  Angus  Wilson 
published  this  year  are  John  Flet¬ 
cher’s  comparative  study  in  CritQ  of 
The  Middle  Age  of  Mrs.  Eliot  with 
Claude  Simon’s  The  Grass;  in  Ren¬ 
ascence,  John  Oakland  examines 
Wilson’s  treatment  of  evil  in  relation 
to  its  treatment  generally  in  the 
English  novel. 

Henry  Appia  contributes  a  eulogy 
to  P.  G.  Wodehouse  in  honour  of  his 
ninetieth  birthday  in  EA,  and  M.  T. 
Wallace  examines  ‘classical  echoes’ 
resonating  in  the  Wodehouse  world  in 
Cithara.  Thelma  Cazalet-Keir’s  Hom¬ 
age  to  P.  G.  Wodehouse  (London: 
Barrie  and  Jenkins)  was  not  presented 
for  review. 

There  has  been  a  fine  crop  of  major 
studies  of  Virginia  Woolf  this  year. 
Taking  Coleridge’s  dictum  that  ‘a 
great  mind  must  be  androgynous’  as 
her  starting-point,  Nancy  Bazin  has 
examined^^  the  thesis  that  Virginia 
Woolf’s  experiments  with  form  and 
style  were  motivated  by  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  achieve  her  vision  of  a  balance 
between  the  opposing  masculine  and 

Virginia  Woolf  and  the  Androgynous 
Vision,  by  Nancy  Topping  Bazin.  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.:  Rutgers  U.P.  pp.  251. 
$9.00. 


feminine  forces  within  herself  and 
the  world  as  she  saw  it.  In  the  terms 
of  her  art,  this  became  a  struggle  to 
balance  the  permanent  with  the 
evanescent  aspects  of  reality.  Miss 
Bazin  sees  this  vision  as  rooted  in 
Virginia  Woolf’s  experiences  as  a 
manic-depressive  and  in  the  tensions 
between  her  parents  that  coloured 
her  childhood. 

Professor  Kelley,^'*  as  her  subtitle. 
Pact  and  Vision,  suggests,  interprets 
Mrs  Woolf’s  aesthetic  of  fiction  as  an 
attempt  to  harmonize  factual  object¬ 
ive  reality  with  the  poetic  insights  of 
vision  in  order  to  present  and  judge 
modern  experience  comprehensively. 
While  this  brings  some  fresh  insights 
into  the  novels,  the  critic  has  not 
altogether  avoided  the  difficulties  of 
this  kind  of  dualistic  approach:  some 
of  her  interpretations  are  rather 
schematic  and  there  is  an  intrusive 
sense  of  repetition  about  her  argu¬ 
ment. 

Dr  McLaurin  lucidly  discusses^^ 
the  influence  of  Samuel  Butler  and 
Roger  Fry  on  Virginia  Woolf’s 
thinking  and  on  her  concern  in  her 
writing  with  repetition  and  rhythm 
to  create  patterns  of  meaning.  He 
sets  her  experiments  with  symmetry  in 
style  and  structure  in  a  wide  context 
involving  Gertrude  Stein,  Dorothy 
Richardson,  Lawrence,  Bergson, 
Hubert  Waley,  and  Kierkegaard, 
all  of  whose  ideas  are  dextrously 
summarized;  and  he  concludes  suit¬ 
ably  by  applying  the  insights  he  has 
gained  from  this  examination  of 
Woolf’s  aesthetic  theories  to  a  brilli¬ 
ant  reinterpretation  of  To  the  Light¬ 
house.  McLaurin’s  study  coincides 
fortunately  with  the  publication  of 

The  Novels  of  Virginia  Woolf:  Fact  and 
Vision,  by  Alice  van  Buren  Kelley.  Chicago 
and  London;  Chicago  U.P.  pp.  279.  $8.95. 

55  Yii-ginia  Woolf:  The  Echoes  Enslaved, 
by  Allen  McLaurin.  Cambridge  U.P.  pp. 
viii+232.  £3.90.  $13.50. 
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Roger  Fry’s  Collected  Letters^^  in  a 
handsomely  illustrated  edition  by 
Denys  Sutton.  There  is  a  wealth  of 
information  and  opinion  here  about 
Robert  Bridges,  Goldsworthy  Lowes 
Dickinson,  E.  M.  Forster,  Gide, 
Henry  James,  Wyndham  Lewis,  Des¬ 
mond  MacCarthy,  Middleton  Murry, 
Proust,  Shaw,  and  Pearsall  Smith,  as 
well  as  the  central  figures  of  Blooms¬ 
bury. 

Stella  McNichol  has  edited  an 
anthology  of  seven  stories^^  written 
by  Virginia  Woolf  during  the 
composition  of  Mrs.  Dalloway.  They 
are  all  closely  related  to  the  theme  of 
the  inner  isolation  of  individuals 
during  a  party  which  is  a  central 
concern  of  the  novel.  In  reading  the 
stories  one  gains  a  remarkable  in¬ 
sight  into  Virginia  Woolf’s  powers  of 
discipline  and  selection  while  work¬ 
ing  on  a  novel.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  first  tale,  ‘Mrs  Dalloway 
in  Bond  Street’,  which  is  a  draft 
version  of  the  opening  section  and 
very  inferior  to  the  actual  opening 
pages  of  the  book.  Stella  McNichol 
carefully  dates  the  composition  of 
the  tales  in  her  introduction  and  it  is 
interesting  to  see  how  the  later  ones 
anticipate  the  style  of  To  the  Light¬ 
house. 

Like  Professor  Bazin,  Herbert 
Marder^®  sees  Virginia  Woolf’s  novels 
as  questing  for  an  ideal  state:  the 
androgynous  mind  as  token  of  an 
integrated  personality.  The  acquiring 
of  this  state  which  is  frequently 
represented  in  her  work  by  the  symbol 
of  the  lighthouse  would  offer  a 
humanizing  cure  for  many  of  the  ills 

Letters  of  Roger  Fry,  ed.  by  Denys 
Sutton  in  two  volumes.  Chatto  and  Windus. 
pp.  787.  £8.00  the  set. 

Mrs.  Dalloway’ s  Party.  A  Short  Story 
Sequence  by  Virginia  Woolf,  ed.  by  Stella 
McNichol.  Hogarth  Press,  pp.  70.  £1.25. 

Feminism  and  Art :  A  Study  of  Virginia 
Woolf,  by  Herbert  Marder.  Chicago  and 
London:  Chicago  U.P.  pp.  190.  $6.50. 


of  society.  She  never  underestimates 
the  value  of  the  rational  faculties, 
however  hard  she  fights  against  the 
over-cultivation  of  the  intellect.  Al¬ 
though  she  sometimes  fails  to  inte¬ 
grate  her  moral  and  aesthetic  designs, 
‘her  novels  at  their  best  reveal  the 
intense  perceptions  of  an  “exquisite 
sensibility”  in  the  clear  light  of 
universal  ideas’. 

In  The  World  Without  a  Self,^'^ 
James  Naremore  examines  six  novels 
to  support  his  thesis  that  Mrs  Woolf’s 
main  preoccupation  was  with  an 
attempt  to  overcome  the  problem  of 
isolation  and  separateness.  This 
resulted  in  a  conflict  between  the 
world  of  solid  fact  of  the  self  and  a 
more  visionary  ‘world  without  a  self’ 
where  individuality  is  dissolved  either 
through  sympathy  or  death.  This 
latter  vision,  he  argues,  is  an  erotic 
one  and  he  explores  the  sexual  themes 
of  the  novels  in  detail.  The  strength  of 
the  study  lies  in  its  detailed  analysis 
of  Virginia  Woolf’s  style  and  her 
techniques  for  presenting  the  inner 
lives  of  her  characters  which  take  her 
beyond  what  normally  constitutes 
stream-of-consciousness  writing  to 
an  awareness  that  is  ‘less  psycho¬ 
logical  than  metaphysical’. 

In  the  Fall  of  1972,  John  Lehmann, 
Mitchell  Leaska,  and  Suzanne  Henig 
founded  the  Virginia  Woolf  Quarterly, 
to  encourage  the  study  of  the  novelist 
and  related  authors  and  Bloomsbury 
characters.  The  first  issue  contains 
two  previously  unpublished  letters 
from  Roger  Fry  to  the  Swedish  critic, 
Edvard  Alkman;  a  biographical  and 
critical  study  of  Hope  Mirrlees, 
author  of  Lud  in  the  Mist;  a  talk  with 
Nigel  Nicolson  about  his  mother’s 
relationship  with  Virginia  Woolf; 
Frederick  McDowell  assesses  the 

The  World  Without  a  Self:  Virginia 
Woolf  and  the  Novel,  by  James  Naremore. 
New  Haven  and  London.  Yale  U.P.  pp. 
259.  £3.75. 
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merits  and  weaknesses  of  Forster’s 
Maurice  and  Elizabeth  Heine 
examines  the  manuscript  versions  of 
The  Waves  and  describes  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  interlude-passages.  In  T 
Need  a  Little  Language’,  Charlotte 
Walker  Mendez  writes  of  Virginia 
Woolf’s  interest  in  the  possibility  of 
anti-languages,  ‘a  secret  code  on  the 
other  side  of  syntax’.  George  Spater 
describes  Monks  House  where  he 
lived  during  1970;  an  interview  with 
Quentin  Bell  by  Janet  Watts  is 
reprinted  from  the  Arts  Guardian 
and  there  is  a  review  of  the  film, 
Dunean  Grant  at  Charleston.  The 
issue  ends  with  bibliographies  of  the 
works  of  Leonard  Woolf  and  of 
recent  criticism  of  Virginia  Woolf, 
January  1970-June  1972.  The  Winter 
number  begins  with  a  reprint  of 
Hope  Mirrlees  poem,  Paris,  which 
antedates  The  Waste  Land  and 
Ulysses  which  it  resembles,  by  three 
years;  Mitchell  Leaska  examines 
Virginia  Woolf’s  technique  of  creat¬ 
ing  character  cumulatively  in  The 
Voyage  Out  and  analyses  the  func¬ 
tion  of  ambiguity  in  the  novel 
especially  in  the  scene  of  Rachel’s 
death  which  he  interprets  as  ‘self- 
willed  ...  of  unconscious  cause’  a 
withdrawal  from  the  uncertainties 
of  life  to  the  permanence  of  death. 
David  Higdon  contributes  a  note  on 
‘Mrs.  Ramsay’s  First  Name’;  there 
are  several  reviews  of  recent  studies 
of  Virginia  Woolf  and  a  long,  ad¬ 
versely  critical  essay  by  Suzanne 
Henig  on  Quentin  Bell’s  biography 
of  his  aunt.  The  Spring  number 
contains  a  memoir  by  Florence 
Talamantes  of  Alfonsina  Storni,  the 
Argentine  poet,  whom  she  sees  as  a 
kindred  spirit  to  Virginia  Woolf. 
Chris  Richards  compares  the  aes¬ 
thetic  theories  of  Roger  Fry,  Clive 
Bell,  and  Susanne  Langer  and  Joanne 
Zuckerman  writes  on  Anne  Thack¬ 
eray  as  the  model  for  Mrs  Hilbery  in 


Night  and  Day.  Nora  Graves  examines 
the  theme  of  insanity  in  Mrs.  Dal- 
loway  and  the  parallels  between 
Clarissa  and  Septimus  and  between 
Clarissa  and  Virginia  Woolf.  George 
Spater  gives  an  account  of  the  Monks 
House  Library  and  Lawrence  Thorn¬ 
ton  offers  a  study  of  Rosamund 
Lehmann’s  The  Ballad  and  the  Souree 
to  show  that  it  is  not  as  closely 
modelled  on  James’s  novels  as  many 
of  her  recent  critics  have  suggested. 
There  are  reviews  of  books  on  Gra- 
hame  Greene,  Mark  Gertler,  and 
Gertrude  Stein.  In  the  course  of  the 
year,  the  VWQ  offered  its  readers  a 
reprint  of  two  of  Virginia  Woolf’s 
juvenile  novels,  A  Cockney’s  Farming 
Experience  and  its  sequel.  The  Experi¬ 
ences  of  a  Pater-Eamilias,  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  Stephens’s 
family  newspaper.  The  Hyde  Park 
Gate  News  in  1892,  when  the  author 
was  ten  years  old. 

Three  articles  during  the  year  have 
explored  aspects  of  Mrs.  Dalloway: 
B.  A.  Schlack  in  L&P  takes  a 
‘Freudian  look’  at  the  novel;  in  QQ, 
E.  F.  Shields  writes  on  its  concern 
with  ‘death  and  individual  values’; 
and  Jean  M.  Wyatt  on  the  interplay 
of  Shakespearean  allusion,  flower  and 
mineral  images,  and  their  use  in 
defining  character  and  theme  in  "Mrs. 
Dalloway:  Literary  Allusion  as  Struct¬ 
ural  Metaphor’  (PMLA).  Orlando 
has  been  interpreted  by  Roberta 
Rubenstein  in  EMLS  as  a  series  of 
improvizations  on  a  Russian  theme; 
and  in  SNNTS,  Jack  Stewart  writes 
on  the  use  of  ‘historical  impression¬ 
ism’  in  the  novella.  In  Novel,  Patricia 
Meyer  Spacks  examines  To  the 
Lighthouse  in  part  of  her  article 
‘Taking  Care’,  which  takes  a  look 
at  various  women  novelists’  atti¬ 
tudes  to  the  ‘function  of  women  in 
life’,  while  in  WS,  Phyllis  Rose 
defines  the  relationship  between  the 
author  and  her  character  Mrs  Ram- 
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say.  Robert  O.  Richardson  writes  on 
‘Point  of  View  in  Virginia  Woolf’s 
The  Waves'  in  the  winter  issue  of 
TSLL-,  and  James  Naremore  on  the 
theme  of  ‘orts  and  fragments’  in 
Between  the  Acts  in  BSUF.  Finally, 
two  valuable  biographical  studies: 
in  TLS,  Trekkie  Parsons  writes  on 
the  last  three  letters  Virginia  Woolf 
wrote  on  the  morning  of  her  death, 
which  have  been  given  to  the  British 
Museum  collection  (two  are  address¬ 
ed  to  her  husband  and  one  to 
Vanessa  Bell);  and  in  The  Jessamy 
Brides  (Penn.  State  Studies  36), 
Joanne  Trautmann  offers  a  brief 
study  of  the  friendship  between  the 
novelist  and  Vita  Sackville-West. 

2.  VERSE 

A  very  welcome  contribution  to 
general  critical  studies  is  John  B. 
Vickery’s  The  Literary  Impact  of 
'The  Golden  Bough' This  is  a  thor¬ 
ough,  scholarly  approach  to  a  fasci¬ 
nating  subject.  Frazer’s  anthropolo¬ 
gical  investigation  is  first  of  all 
placed  in  relation  to  the  nineteenth- 
century  intellectual  milieu  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  rational,  evolutionary, 
historical,  and  mythical  interest  of 
its  time.  The  major  ideas  are  dis¬ 
cussed  with  reference  to  the  third 
edition  of  twelve  volumes  published 
between  1907  and  1915.  The  account 
of  its  wide-ranging  intellectual  influ¬ 
ence — on  works  of  philosophy, 
history,  classics,  archaeology,  com¬ 
parative  religion,  psychology  and  soci¬ 
ology — places  The  Golden  Bough  as  a 
study  of  seminal  importance.  The 
literary  characteristics  of  Frazer’s 
study  are  examined  to  establish  its 
pre-eminence  over  other  anthro¬ 
pological  studies  of  similar  content 
and  Jones’s  Anathemata  is  mentioned 
as  extending  Frazer’s  mode  of  schol- 

“  The  Literary  Impact  of  ‘The  Golden 
Bough',  by  John  B.  Vickery.  Princeton  U.P. 
pp.  viii-h435.  $16.50. 


arship.  The  literary  uses  of  The 
Golden  Bough  are  considered  in  a 
chapter  which  analyses,  for  example, 
the  comparative  treatment  of  religion 
in  T.  Sturge  Moore’s  poetry,  and 
Louis  MacNeice’s  mythopoeia.  Vick¬ 
ery  devotes  the  second  half  of  his 
excellent  volume  to  detailed  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  intellectual,  thematic  and 
formal  impact  of  The  Golden  Bough 
on  Yeats,  Eliot,  Lawrence,  and 
Joyce.  Yeats’s  and  Eliot’s  works  are 
looked  at  chronologically,  Law¬ 
rence’s  thematically.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  chapters  on  Joyce,  with  the 
weight  on  Ulysses  and  Finnegans 
Wake. 

Modern  Irish  Literature,^^  edited  by 
Raymond  J.  Porter  and  James  D. 
Brophy,  is  a  collection  of  essays  both 
useful  and  stimulating.  Samuel  Hynes 
contributes  a  paper  on  ‘Yeats  and 
the  Poets  of  the  Thirties’,  arguing 
that  Yeats  exercised  great  influence 
over  Auden,  Day  Lewis,  MacNeice, 
and  Spender;  this  influence  was 
generated  by  Yeats’s  original  res¬ 
ponse  to  politics,  his  ‘willed  assimila¬ 
tion  of  political  experience,  the 
public  emotion,  into  personal  life’. 
Hynes  demonstrates  his  point  with 
analyses  of ‘Easter  1916’,  ‘The  Second 
Coming’,  and  ‘Lapis  Lazuli’;  he 
concludes  with  ‘Auden’s  most  Yeats¬ 
ian  poem’:  ‘In  Memory  of  W.  B. 
Yeats’.  The  second  essay  is  the 
record  of  John  Unterecker’s  ‘Inter¬ 
view  with  Liam  Miller’,  which  con¬ 
tains  valuable  information  about  the 
Dolman  press  and  the  Cuala  press, 
their  history  and  present  operation, 
together  with  general  comments  on 
Irish  poets.  Daniel  J.  Murphy  writes 
on  the  contributions  of  Lady  Greg¬ 
ory  to  Yeats’s  plays  and  Eileen 

Modern  Irish  Literature:  Essays  in 
Honor  of  William  York  Tindall,  ed.  by  James 
D.  Brophy  and  Raymond  J.  Porter.  New 
York:  Twayne,  and  Iona  College  P.  1972. 
pp.  357.  $7.50. 
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Kennedy  comments  on  ‘Design  in 
George  Moore’s  The  Lake'.  James 
F.  Carens  explores  the  relationship 
between  Gogarty  and  Yeats  in  a 
detailed  and  thorough  essay  which 
assesses  ‘Yeats’s  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  development  of  Gogarty’s 
talent’  as  the  indication  of  ‘the 
inappropriateness  of  merely  con¬ 
ventional  language  and  of  syntactical 
inversions,  the  need  for  naturalness 
and  intensity  of  expression’.  In  ‘The 
Importance  of  Douglas  Hyde  to  the 
Irish  Literary  Renaissance’,  Lester 
Conner  discusses  Hyde  as  a  poet, 
playwright,  and  short  story  writer. 
Maurice  Wohlgelernter  comments  on 
Frank  O’Connor’s  autobiographical 
volumes.  ‘Yeats,  Gogarty,  and  The 
Leap  Castle  Ghost’  by  Grover  Smith 
shows  how  Gogarty’s  research  into  a 
haunting  led  Yeats  into  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  story  for  A  Vision.  James 
D.  Brophy  provides  a  commentary  on 
John  Montague’s  poetry,  and  E.  L. 
Epstein  contributes  a  linguistic  ex¬ 
amination:  ‘Yeats’  Experiments  with 
Syntax  in  the  Treatment  of  Time’. 
P.  H.  Pearse’s  part  in  the  Irish  cul¬ 
tural  revival  is  discussed  by  Raymond 
J.  Porter,  and  Chester  G.  Anderson 
writes  amusingly  ‘On  the  Sublime 
and  Its  Anal-Urethral  Sources  in 
Pope,  Eliot,  and  Joyce’.  Kathleen 
McGrory  writes  on  the  non-Yeatsian 
tradition  of  medievalism  in  Austin 
Clarke.  David  H.  Greene  comments 
on  Yeats’s  prose  style.  The  final 
contribution  is  offered  by  Thomas 
S.  W.  Lewis.  He  annotates  ‘Some 
New  Letters  of  John  Butler  Yeats’. 

Robert  Armstrong  gathers  together 
a  revised  selection  of  his  essays  and 
lectures  in  The  Poetic  Vision.^^  The 
discursive  essays  are  exemplified  by 
studies  of  individual  poets,  including 
Roy  Campbell,  Stephen  Spender, 

The  Poetic  Vision:  Signposts  and  Land¬ 
marks  in  Poetry,  by  Robert  Armstrong.  The 
Mitre  P.  pp.  133.  £1.50. 


Dylan  Thomas,  and  W.  B.  Yeats. 
Bernard  Bergonzi’s  The  Turn  of  a 
Century^^  brings  together  reviews  and 
essays,  both  critical  and  literary- 
historical,  with  discussions  of  John 
Gray,  the  Georgian  poets,  Wyndham 
Lewis,  Roy  Campbell,  and  Keith 
Douglas,  and  a  commentary  on  The 
Waste  Land  manuscripts.  Cleanth 
Brooks’s  A  Shaping  Joy^^  (YW  52.22) 
is  re-published  in  paperback,  making 
readily  available  valuable  essays  on 
Auden,  Houseman,  Eliot,  and  Yeats. 
Ian  Hamilton  has  compiled  A  Poetry 
Chronicle^^  out  of  his  wide-ranging 
essays  and  reviews,  the  well-argued 
lucidity  of  which  supports  his  hope 
that  ‘the  book,  whatever  is  thought 
of  its  opinions,  will  serve  some  kind 
of  documentary  purpose;  that  at 
worst,  it  will  offer  a  reasonably 
detailed  (though  hardly  all-inclusive) 
picture  of  what  has  been  happening 
in  poetry  during  the  last  decade’. 
Interesting  discussions  of  American 
poetry,  the  poets  of  the  nineteen- 
forties,  the  Movement  of  the  nine¬ 
teen-fifties,  and  the  American  Sixties 
Press,  are  included  together  with 
essays  on  individual  subjects:  the 
latter  pieces  provde  stimulating  ap¬ 
praisal  of  The  Waste  Land,  Louis 
MacNeice,  William  Empson,  Roy 
Fuller,  Philip  Larkin,  and  Donald 
Davie.  Shorter  studies  conclude  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  volume — studies  of  Wallace 
Stevens,  Rupert  Brooke,  Hart  Crane, 
Robert  Frost,  George  Barker,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Bishop,  Robert  Creeley,  John 
Fuller,  Ted  Hughes,  Elizabeth  Jen¬ 
nings,  Hugh  MacDiarmid,  and  W.  D. 

The  Turn  of  a  Century:  Essays  on 
Victorian  and  Modern  English  Literature,  by 
Bernard  Bergonzi.  Macmillan,  pp.  x  +  222. 
£4.25. 

A  Shaping  Joy:  Studies  in]  the  Writer’s 
Craft,  by  Cleanth  Brooks.  Methuen  U. 
Paperback,  pp.  xix  +  393.  £2. 

A  Poetry  Chronicle:  Essays  and  Reviews, 
by  Ian  Hamilton.  Faber  Paperback,  pp.  175. 
£1.25. 
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Snodgrass.  Roy  Fuller  writes  on 
‘Poetic  Memories  of  the  Thirties’ 
{MQK). 

In  ‘The  Totality  of  Artistic  Involve¬ 
ment’  (MD)  Mirko  Jurak  considers 
the  dramatic  aims  of  Auden,  Isher- 
wood,  Spender,  MacNeice,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Group  Theatre.  James 
Hogg  is  the  general  editor  of  the 
volumes  on  poetic  drama  in  the 
series  of  Salzburg  Studies  in  English 
Literature,  which  publishes  doctoral 
theses  and  other  studies  considered 
worthy  of  publication.  William  B. 
Wahl’s  two  volumes®®®^  oifer  a  good 
deal  of  new  information  about 
Ronald  Duncan’s  plays,  and  provide 
a  shrewd  commentary  on  them. 
Donna  Gerstenberger’s  study®®  has 
some  perceptive  discussion  of  the 
main  plays  by  Yeats,  Eliot,  Auden, 
Isherwood,  Spender,  and  Fry.  Chester 
A.  Garrison’s  study  of  The  Dynasts^^ 
convincingly  demontrates  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  work’s  importance  in 
Hardy’s  career.  Anniah  Gowda’s 
Dramatic  Poetry’’^  also  mentions  The 
Dynasts  in  a  brief  analysis,  wliich 


A  Lone  Wolf  Howling:  The  Thematic 
Content  of  Ronald  Duncan’s  Plays,  by 
William  B.  Wahl.  Salzburg  Studies  in 
English  Literature,  pp.  iv-|-320.  £4.60, 
$12.12,  DM40,  A.S.  280.  (Readers  may  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  series  for  less.) 

Ronald  Duncan:  Verse  Dramatist  and 
Poet  Interviewed,  by  William  B.  Wahl. 
Salzburg  Studies  in  English  Literature,  pp. 
171.  £4.60,  $12.12,  DM40,  A.S. 280.  (Readers 
may  subscribe  to  the  series  for  less.) 

The  Complex  Configuration:  Modern 
Verse  Drama,  by  Donna  Gerstenberger. 
Salzburg  Studies  in  English  Literature,  pp. 
iv-^178.  £4.60,  $12.12,  DM40,  AS  280. 
(Readers  may  subscribe  to  the  series  for 
less.) 

The  Vast  Venture:  Hardy’s  Epic-Drama 
'The  Dynasts’,  by  Chester  A.  Garrison. 
Salzburg  Studies  in  English  Literature,  pp. 
ii+250.  £4.60.  $12.12,  DM40,  AS  280. 
(Readers  may  subscribe  to  the  series  for  less.) 

Dramatic  Poetry  from  Medieval  to 
Modern  Times,  by  Anniah  Gowda. 
Macmillan,  pp.  xi\  1-406.  £6.50. 
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forms  part  of  a  broad  survey  of 
twentieth-century  poetic  drama. 

Philip  Larkin’s  The  Oxford  Book 
of  Twentieth  Century  English  Verse^’^ 
has  not  been  available  for  notice,  but 
its  controversial  content  is  well 
documented  in  TLS.  Two  children’s 
anthologies,  one  traditional,  one 
highly  original,  are  noteworthy  for 
excellent  presentation.  In  their  selec¬ 
tion  for  The  Oxford  Book  of  Child¬ 
ren’s  Verse, Iona  and  Peter  Opie 
represent  poems  by  Rudyard  Kip¬ 
ling,  Walter  de  la  Mare,  Kenneth 
Grahame,  Edward  Thomas,  Eleanor 
Farjeon,  Rose  Fyleman,  A.  A.  Milne 
and  T.  S.  Eliot.  Editorial  notes  on 
authors  and  sources  will  direct  child¬ 
ren  to  other  volumes  of  their  fav¬ 
ourite  poets.  Poemcards,'^^  presented 
by  David  and  Elizabeth  Grugeon, 
combine  carefully  chosen  illustra¬ 
tions  with  short  poems  on  big,  glossy 
cards,  numbered  for  easy  re-shuffling. 
The  variety  of  poets  is  especially 
appealing;  T.  S.  Eliot,  Roger  Mc- 
Gough,  and  Edv/ard  Thomas  take 
their  place  among  names  American, 
Australian,  Chinese,  French,  Jap¬ 
anese,  and  Russian. 

Cornell  U.P.  has  published  two 
books  on  Auden  which  have  not  been 
available  for  notice:  Man’s  Place:  An 
Essay  on  Auden'''  by  Richard  John¬ 
son,  and  W.  H.  Auden  as  a  Social 
PoeT^  by  Frederick  Buell.  A  number 

The  Oxford  Book  of  Twentieth  Century 
English  Verse,  comp,  by  Philip  Larkin.  New 
York  and  London:  Oxford  U.P.  pp.  641. 
£3.00. 

The  Oxford  Book  of  Children’s  Verse, 
comp,  and  ed.  by  Iona  and  Peter  Opie. 
Clarendon  Press:  Oxford  U.P.  pp.  xxxii-|- 
407.  £2.25. 

Poemcards,  comp,  by  David  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Grugeon.  Harrap.  £0.75  per  set. 

”  Man’s  Place:  An  Essay  on  Auden,  by 
Richard  Johnson.  Ithaca,  N.Y.  and  London: 
Cornell  U.P.  $11.50. 

”  W.  H.  Auden  as  a  Social  Poet,  by 
Frederick  Buell.  Ithaca,  N.Y. :  Cornell  U.P. 
$8.75. 
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of  valedictory  articles  should  be 
recorded.  These  include  Edward 
Mendelson’s  ‘W.  El.  Auden’  (TLS, 
1  December),  Donald  E.  Stanford’s 
‘W.  H.  Auden  (1907-1973)’  {SoR), 
W.  J.  Strachan’s  ‘W.  H.  Auden’ 
{TLS,  2  November),  and  Anthony 
Thwaites’s  ‘On  Auden’s  Death’  {En¬ 
counter).  In  Commentary,  Clive  James 
considers  ‘Auden’s  Achievement’  as 
‘a  triumph  of  the  moral  self  living  out 
its  ideal  progress  as  a  work  of  art’.  In 
Explicator,  Dennis  A.  Wentraub 
analyses  ‘Auden’s  “To  T.  S.  Eliot  on 
His  Sixtieth  Birthday’”.  Virginia  M. 
Hyde  compares  ‘The  Pastoral  Form¬ 
ula  of  W.  H.  Auden  and  Piero  di 
Cosimo’  {ConL).  Joost  Baalder  writes 
on  ‘Yeats  and  Auden:  Some  Verbal 
Parallels’  {N&Q).  John  Fuller  identi¬ 
fies  Auden’s  first  appearances  in 
print  as  a  poet  {N&Q);  the  two 
poems,  ‘Dawn’  and  ‘Nightfall’  are 
quoted  with  their  manuscript  variants. 

In  ‘John  Bull  Speaks:  Reflections 
On  The  Collected  Poems  of  John 
Betjeman’  {WHR),  Peter  Thomas 
discusses  the  enlarged  Collected  Poems 
edited  by  Philip  Larkin.  He  concludes 
that  a  favourable  American  market 
will  be  found  for  the  volume.  Philip 
Gardner  writes  on  ‘Edmund  Blunden : 
War  Poet’  {UTQ),  stressing  the  all¬ 
importance  of  the  ‘war  element’  in 
the  poetry.  Anthony  Suter  contributes 
two  articles  on  Basil  Bunting:  '’Attis: 
or  Something  Missing'  {DUJ)  and 
‘The  Sea  in  the  Poetry  of  Basil 
Bunting’  {EMLS). 

In  ‘A  Breakthrough  into  Spacious¬ 
ness  :  The  Collected  Poems  of  Donald 
Davie’,  {QQ),  Donald  Greene  makes 
use  of  Davie’s  criticism  in  order  to 
admire  the  competence  of  the  poet. 
Lawrence  W.  Hockey  writes  on  W.  H. 
Davies’s  first  published  volume.  The 
Soul’s  Destroyer  and  Other  Poems 
{A  WR). 

Lord  David  Cecil’s  English  Asso¬ 
ciation  Presidential  Address  con¬ 


cerns  Walter  de  la  Mare.’®  The  weight 
of  this  discussion  is  on  de  la  Mare  as  a 
symbolist,  whose  works  ‘reveal  surely 
a  penetration  into  the  spiritual 
regions  of  man’s  experience  deeper 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of 
any  other  author  of  his  time’. 

David  Ward’s  T.  S.  Eliot  Between 
Two  Worlds'^'’  is  a  complex,  stimulat¬ 
ing  discussion  of  Eliot’s  philosophical 
development.  The  central  notion  of 
tradition  in  Eliot’s  aesthetic  is  re¬ 
examined  with  wide  reference  to 
those  philosophers,  artists,  and  theo¬ 
logians  who  influenced  Eliot’s 
thought:  including  Gilbert  Murray, 
F.  H.  Bradley,  Irving  Babbitt,  Paul 
Elmer  More,  Ezra  Pound,  Lancelot 
Andrewes,  and  James  Frazer.  Ward 
analyses  the  metaphysical  imagery  in 
the  poems  and  plays,  stressing  Eliot’s 
search  for  relatedness  and  harmony. 
This  book  can  be  enthusiastically 
recommended  to  everyone  interested 
in  Eliot. 

Sheila  Sullivan’®  brings  together  a 
helpful  collection  of  essays  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Drew,  D.  S.  Savage,  D.  E.  S. 
Maxwell,  Keith  Wright,  John  B. 
Vickery,  George  Williamson,  Audrey 
F.  Cahill,  E.  E.  Duncan  Jones,  Grover 
Smith,  Frank  Wilson,  John  F.  Danby, 
John  Peter,  Carol  H.  Smith,  Walter 
Stein,  Robert  A.  Colby,  and  Peter 
Milward.  The  major  poetry  and  the 
plays  are  covered  by  these  extracts. 
Kristian  Smidt’s  The  Importance  of 
Recognition:  Six  Chapters  on  T.  S. 
Eliof^  has  not  been  available  for 
notice. 

Walter  de  la  Mare,  by  Lord  David  Cecil. 
Oxford  U.P.  pp.  12.  £0.40. 

”  T.  S.  Eliot  Between  Two  Worlds:  a 
Reading  of  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Poetry  and  Plays,  by 
David  Ward.  Routledge.  pp.  x-1-304.  £4.50. 

Critics  on  T.  S.  Eliot,  ed.  by  Sheila 
Sullivan,  in  Readings  in  Literary  Criticism 
Series.  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  pp.  ix  +  122. 
£1.30. 

’’  The  Importance  of  Recognition:  Six 
Chapters  on  T.  S.  Eliot,  by  Kristian  Smidt. 
Tromso:  Kristian  Smidt. 
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Two  sets  of  critical  exchanges 
are  interesting  to  note.  In  ‘Eliot: 
The  Psychobiographical  Approach’ 
(5'oi?y4),  George  Whiteside  uses  bio¬ 
graphical  facts  and  psychoanalytic 
concepts  to  establish  Eliot’s  sexual 
fear  and  schizoid  tendencies.  In  reply, 
also  in  SoRA,  Philip  Waldron  states 
that  he  finds  Mr  Whiteside’s  scholar¬ 
ship  far  from  impeccable;  he  then 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  same  poems, 
pointing  out  misreadings  and  errors 
in  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  critic 
he  attacks.  The  poems  concerned 
are  ‘Portrait  of  a  Lady’,  ‘Hysteria’, 
‘Melange  Adultere  de  Tout’,  The 
Waste  Land,  and  ‘Whispers  of  Im¬ 
morality’.  In  ‘Met  him  pikehoses’ 
{TLS,  4  May),  Craig  Raine  finds  that 
‘the  new  thing  to  be  said  about  The 
Waste  Land  is  that  it  is  a  Buddhist 
poem  about  reincarnation’.  His  long 
article  is  clear  and  well-argued;  he 
states  at  the  beginning  that  he  will 
not  make  references  to  obscure  texts. 
He  concentrates  on  each  section  of 
the  poem  to  show  exactly  how  the 
references  to  metempsychosis  are 
used  by  Eliot ;  he  provides  a  title 
which  evokes  Joyce’s  use  of  the  same 
myth  in  Ulysses,  and  ends  with  a 
caution  against  inferring  Buddhist 
thought  throughout  Eliot’s  canon. 
Valerie  Eliot  corrects  one  innocent 
error  in  the  article  in  the  following 
number  of  TLS  (11  May),  and  the 
substance  of  the  discussion  is  then 
attacked  in  a  spate  of  correspond¬ 
ence.  One  letter  to  the  Editor  (18 
May)  makes  the  point  that  Raine 
has  merely  said  that  The  Waste  Land 
is  a  poem  about  reincarnation  and 
ennui,  failing  to  establish  its  Buddhist 
roots.  Another  letter  (25  May)  seems 
to  correct  basic  errors,  the  most 
alarming  of  which  is  that  Raine  cited 
the  Bhagavad  Gita  as  Buddhist,  when 
in  fact  it  is  the  central  Hindu  script¬ 
ure.  Raine’s  inevitable  reply  (15 
June)  concentrates  on  the  duality  of 


the  Bhagavad  Gita',  he  also  shows  that 
the  two  religions.  Buddhism  and 
Hinduism,  are  almost  inseparable  and 
ends  with  the  reminder  that  ‘poetry 
is  not  the  place  for  anything  but  the 
most  rudimentary  philosophy’.  Yet 
another  letter  is  provoked  (29  June). 
This  points  out  that  the  two  religions 
are  in  fact  two  religions.  G.  Schmidt 
furthers  the  Eliot/Buddhism  specula¬ 
tion  in  his  paper  for  N&Q :  ‘An  echo 
of  Buddhism  in  T.  S.  Eliot’s  “Little 
Gidding’”. 

In  ‘Eliot  and  Hulme  in  1916: 
Toward  a  Revaluation  of  Eliot’s 
Critical  and  Spiritual  Development’ 
{PMLA),  Ronald  Schuchard  seems  to 
establish  that  ‘by  1916  Eliot’s 
classical,  royalist,  and  religious  point 
of  view  was  already  formulated’. 
This  he  does  by  careful  presentation 
of  biographical  detail  to  prove  that 
Eliot  was  under  Hulme’s  influence  at 
this  early  date.  Richard  Abel  writes 
on  ‘The  Influence  of  St. -John  Perse 
on  T.  S.  Eliot’  (ConL),  stressing  the 
Anabasis  translation  as  a  key  to 
Eliot’s  later  development  in  tech¬ 
nique,  imagery,  and  rhythm.  In 
Explicator,  Gordon  Browning  identi¬ 
fies  the  insect  imagery  in  ‘Prufrock’. 

F.  T.  Prince  makes  two  suggestions 
for  a  revised  edition  of  The  Waste 
Land  drafts  in  a  letter  to  TLS  (11 
May)  and  receives  a  reply  from 
Valerie  Eliot  (18  May)  which  throws 
interesting  light  on  Pound’s  attitude 
to  the  drafts.  In  ELN,  Mukhtar 
Ali  Isani  writes  on  ‘The  Wisdom 
and  Thunder  in  Eliot’s  The  Waste 
Land'.  George  M.  Spangler  finds  a 
parallel  between  Frank  Norris’s 
McTeague  and  The  Waste  Land 
(N&Q). 

In  CEA,  Eileen  Kennedy  reports 
on  the  burial  place  of  Eliot’s  ashes. 
Graham  Hough  examines  ‘Vision  and 
Doctrine  in  Eour  Quartets'  (CritQ). 
In  ‘A  Choice  of  Critics:  T.  S.  Eliot’s 
Edition  of  Kipling’s  Poetry’  (DR) 
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Maurice  Hungiville  looks  at  the 
critical  resoonse  to  Eliot’s  surprising 
defence  of  Kipling.  Rebeccah  A. 
Kinnamon  finds  a  possible  source  for 
‘Ash  Wednesday’  in  an  essay  by 
Jacques  Maritain  {GaR).  B.  C. 
Southam  writes  on  a  possible  refer¬ 
ence  to  Alan  Seeger  in  ‘Whispers  of 
Immortality’  [TLS  Correspondence: 
22  June). 

Eliot  in  His  Time:  Essays  on  the 
Occasion  of  the  Fiftieth  Annivesary 
of ''The  Waste  Land'f°  edited  by  A. 
Walton  Litz,  has  not  been  available 
for  inspection:  Donald  Davie’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  volume,  ‘Anglican 
Eliot’,  is  published  in  SoR.  Other 
essays  in  this  collection  are  by  Robert 
M.  Adams,  Richard  Ellmann,  Helen 
Gardner,  Michael  Goldman,  Hugh 
Kenner,  and  Robert  Langbaum.  To 
Literary  Theory  and  Structure:  Essays 
in  Honor  of  William  K.  Wimsattf^ 
edited  by  Frank  Brady,  John  Palmer, 
and  Martin  Price,  Cleanth  Brooks 
contributes  a  paper  on  ‘T.  S.  Eliot  as 
a  “Modernist”  Poet’. 

Murray  Krieger’s  The  Classic  Vis- 
ionf^  subtitled  The  Retreat  from 
Extremity  in  Modern  Literature,  is  a 
complex  study  which  uses  ‘classic’ 
to  mean  ‘the  sense  of  restraint,  of 
acceptance,  of  coming  to  terms  with 
limitations  self-imposed — as  well  as 
the  awareness  of  the  alternative  one 
rejects  in  turning  away  from  self- 
indulgence’.  The  classic  visionary 
provides  affirmation  of  the  human 

Eliot  in  His  Time:  Essays  on  the  Occa¬ 
sion  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  ‘The 
Waste  Land’,  ed.  by  A.  Walton  Litz.  Prince¬ 
ton:  Princeton  U.P.  London:  Oxford  U.P. 
pp.  196.  S8.50. 

Literary  Theory  and  Structure:  Essays 
in  Honor  of  William  K.  Wiinsatt,  ed.  by 
Frank  Brady,  John  Palmer,  and  Martin 
Price.  New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  U.P. 
pp.  429.  $12.50. 

*-  The  Classic  Vision:  The  Retreat  from 
Extremity  in  Modern  Literature,  by  Murray 
Krieger.  London:  The  John  Hopkins  P. 
1972.  pp.  xiv 4-376.  £5.95. 


lot  in  full  awareness  of  the  tragic 
extreme  situation.  Murder  in  the 
Cathedral  culminates  Krieger’s  dis¬ 
cussion.  In  the  paradoxes  of  Eliot’s 
play  there  are  three  visions:  the 
tragic,  the  classic,  and  the  Christian. 
Passages  of  excited  purple  prose  often 
veil  the  argument  in  this  study.  In 
PEL,  Edith  Pankow  discusses  ‘The 
“Eternal  Design”  of  Murder  in  the 
CathedraV,  concentrating  on  the 
classical  stature  of  the  play. 

Michael  L.  Johnson  publishes  a 
chronological  bibliography  of 
William  Empson  in  BB.  John  Sher¬ 
wood’s  No  Golden  Journey:  A  Biog¬ 
raphy  of  James  Elroy  Flecker^^  has 
not  been  available  for  inspection.  In 
DUJ,  Edgar  Jones  writes  on  "La 
Giacosa:  James  Elroy  Flecker’s  Aes¬ 
thetic  Academy  (Part  I)’.  Two  of 
Christopher  Fry’s  plays  are  discussed 
by  T.  Ghatak:  "The  Dark  is  Light 
Enough:  A  Note  on  Some  Aspects  of 
Fry’s  Winter  Comedy’  (Punjab  Uni¬ 
versity  Research  Bulletin  (Arts))  and 
‘Fry’s  Treatment  of  the  Theme  of 
Renewal  in  A  Yard  of  Sun'  (Essays 
and  Studies,  Jadavpur  University). 

John  B.  Vickery’s  Robert  Graves 
and  the  White  Goddess^"^  is  a  v/ell- 
organized  discussion  of  the  centrality 
of  myth  in  Graves’s  canon.  The 
relationship  of  The  White  Goddess 
to  Frazer’s  The  Golden  Bough  is 
considered  crucial.  The  major  mythic 
motifs  of  The  White  Goddess  and 
King  Jesus  are  traced,  then  analysed 
with  reference  to  individual  poems. 
Not  surprisingly  (see  note  60),  Vickery 
bears  Frazer  in  mind  throughout, 
concluding  that  ‘Like  Frazer,  Graves 
has  an  acute  sense  both  of  the  pattern 
and  the  puzzle  in  man’s  world  of 
speech  and  action,  myth  and  ritual. 

No  Golden  Journey:  A  Biography  of 
James  Elroy  Flecker,  by  John  Sherwood. 
London:  Heinemann.  pp.  237.  £3.75. 

Robert  Graves  and  the  White  Goddess, 
by  John  B.  Vickery.  U.  of  Nebraska  P.  1972. 
pp.  xiii  -I- 139.  $6.95. 
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theory  and  practice,  and  it  is  to  the 
preservation  of  both  that  his  career 
has  been  dedicated’. 

Howard  Gerwing  reports  on  ‘The 
Robert  Graves  collection  at  the 
University  of  Victoria’  (Focus).  Also 
in  Focus,  David  E.  Pownall  provides 
‘An  Annotated  Bibliography  of 
Articles  on  Robert  Graves’  covering 
the  years  1954  to  1970  and,  while  the 
list  is  not  offered  as  exhaustive,  it  does 
supplement  that  in  TCL,  on  which  it 
is  based.  Michael  Kirkham  discusses 
‘Robert  Graves’s  Debt  to  Laura 
Riding’  (Focus).  This  is  a  detailed 
study  which  aims  to  ‘lay  the  ground 
for  a  critical  comparison  between  the 
two  poets’. 

In  ‘A  Critical  Performance  of 
Thom  Gunn’s  “Misanthropos”’ 
(lowaR),  Merle  E.  Brown  discusses 
the  ‘dialogue’  which  exists  in  the  poem 
between  Gunn  as  poet  and  Gunn  as 
‘last  man’.  John  Miller  discusses 
Thom  Gunn’s  existentialism  in  ‘The 
Stipulative  Imagination  of  Thom 
Gunn’  (lowaR). 

The  poet’s  career  is  seen  by  Michael 
Hamburger  as  A  Mug’s  Game.^^  He 
takes  the  title  of  his  memoirs  from  a 
remark  by  T.  S.  Eliot :  ‘As  things  are, 
and  as  fundamentally  they  must 
always  be,  poetry  is  not  a  career  but 
a  mug’s  game.  No  honest  poet  can 
ever  feel  quite  sure  of  the  permanent 
value  of  what  he  has  written:  he  may 
have  wasted  his  time  and  messed  up 
his  life  for  nothing.’  Eliot,  Ham¬ 
burger’s  greatest  idol,  was  the  stipu¬ 
lated  subject  of  Hamburger’s  first 
commissioned  poem;  much  to  Ham¬ 
burger’s  chagrin  he  discovered  that  a 
poem  written  to  order  was  ‘no  worse 
than  any  I  was  writing  at  the  time’. 
A  reverence  for  Dylan  Thomas 
embraced  both  the  poet  and  the  man, 
who,  with  his  ‘basic  integrity’  im- 

A  Mug's  Came:  Intermittent  Memoirs 
1924-1954,  by  Michael  Hamburger.  Car- 
canet  P.  pp.  301.  £3.25. 


pressed  Hamburger  as  ‘the  real  thing’, 
‘drinking  himself  to  death  in  earnest’. 
Hamburger  refers  at  least  twice  to 
Soho  as  his  second  university,  and 
there  he  met  a  wide  circle  of  poets. 
Extracts  from  letters  and  personal 
criticism  by  Eliot,  Larkin,  Herbert 
Read,  and  Vernon  Watkins  are  of 
special  interest.  Hamburger  is  witty 
and  vivid  in  his  anecdote-recounting; 
for  example,  his  unfavourable  im¬ 
pression  of  the  Robert  Graves  who 
could  call  Yeats  a  ‘sham’.  The 
poet’s  life  is  traced  as  child  in  pre¬ 
war  Berlin,  as  Oxford  undergraduate, 
as  wartime  soldier,  as  critic,  reviewer, 
and  poet.  The  experience  of  Michael 
Hamburger  in  the  army  is  a  paradigm 
of  his  attitude  to  life:  ‘Above  all  it 
rubbed  in  the  ironies  of  outward 
experience,  ironies  inherent  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life  that  have 
made  me  doubt  nothing  so  much  as 
the  meaningfulness  of  given  identity.’ 

In  Literary  Lectures  Presented  at 
the  House  of  Congress,^^  Cleanth 
Brooks  has  a  paper,  ‘Alfred  Edward 
Housman’.  James  de  Maris  Birch- 
field  writes  on  ‘Sources  of  Housman’s 
Classification  of  Poetry’  (AN&Q) 
and  Gordon  B.  Lea  discusses  ‘Iron¬ 
ies  and  Dualities  in  “A  Shropshire 
Lad’”  (CLQ).  David  Randall  notes 
‘A  Shropshire  Lad’  variants  (BC). 
Lawrence  Perrine  offers  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  ‘Housman’s  “The 
Olive’”  (VP).  Douglas  John  Mc- 
Reynolds  identifies  a  song  reference 
in  ‘Housman’s  “Terence,  This  is 
Stupid  Stuff’”  (Expl)  which  alters 
the  implication  of  the  poem  (see 
p.  335). 

A  pamphlet  on  Ted  Hughes*^^  is 
published  in  the  WTW  series,  written 
by  Keith  Sagar.  Anthony  Libby  links 

Literary  Lectures  Presented  at  the  House 
of  Congress.  Washington  D.C. ;  Lib.  of 
Congress,  pp.  602. 

“’’Ted  Hughes,  by  Keith  Sager.  (WTW, 
111).  Harlow:  Longman  for  the  British 
Council,  1972.  pp.  50.  £0.20. 
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Robert  Ely,  Ted  Hughes,  James 
Dickey,  and  W.  S.  Merwin  in  ‘Fire 
and  Light,  Four  Poets  to  the  End  and 
Beyond’  {lowaR).  All  four  use  surreal¬ 
ist  imagery  but  there  are  significant 
differences  in  their  surrealist  visions. 

Two  articles  in  UTQ  discuss  In 
Parenthesis:  Thomas  Dilworth  com¬ 
ments  on  the  relationship  between  the 
shape  of  Jones’s  work  and  the 
patterns  of  liturgical  worship;  Will¬ 
iam  Blissett  places  ‘/«  Parenthesis 
among  the  War  Books’,  comparing 
with  Jones’s  treatment  several  facets 
of  war  experience  expressed  in  analog¬ 
ous  literature.  AWR  has  four  papers 
on  Jones.  Philip  Pacey  compares  ‘The 
Landscape  of  War  in  the  Work  of 
Paul  Nash  and  David  Jones’,  finding 
in  artist  and  poet  alike  a  deep  Rom¬ 
antic  faith  in  nature.  Jeremy  Hooker 
writes  "On  The  Anathemata',  pin¬ 
pointing  several  themes  and  suggest¬ 
ing  ways  in  which  the  work  is 
related  to  the  Mass.  David  Blamires 
traces  the  Roman  element  in  Jones’s 
work.  Peter  Strevens  discusses  Jones’s 
painted  inscriptions  in  ‘David  Jones 
and  his  “Bits  of  Lettering’”.  In 
Studies,  Robert  A.  Welch  writes  on 
‘David  Jones:  A  Re-Assessment  of 
the  Major  Works’.  He  finds  the 
theme  of  sacrifice  in  The  Anathemata, 
In  Parenthesis,  and  the  later  poems. 

The  Hostile  Sun:  The  Poetry  of 
D.  H.  Lawrence,^^  by  Joyce  Carol 
Oates,  has  not  been  available  for 
notice.  Sandra  M.  Gilbert’s  Acts  of 
Attention^'^  is  a  thorough  and  schol¬ 
arly  study  of  Lawrence’s  poetry. 
Lawrence’s  poetic  development  is 
explored  as  a  process  of  visionary 
evolution,  following  on  from  the 
theory  in  Phoenix:  ‘The  essential 

The  Hostile  Sun:  The  Poetry  of  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  by  Joyce  Carol  Oates.  Los 
Angeles:  Black  Sparrow  P.  pp.  60.  $15.00 
and  $3.00. 

Acts  of  Attention:  The  Poems  of  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  by  Sandra  M.  Gilbert.  Cornell 
U.P.  pp.  xiv  +  327.  £4.95. 


quality  of  poetry  is  that  it  makes  a 
new  effort  of  attention,  and  “dis¬ 
covers”  a  new  world  within  the  known 
world.’  The  poetry  is  often  related  to 
the  novels  and  essays,  but  it  is  not 
belittled  in  comparison,  and  among 
the  poems  analysed  in  detail  are  the 
hymns  from  The  Plumed  Serpent. 
Carole  Ferrier  has  unearthed  new 
bibliographical  material  in  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  variorum  text  of  Law¬ 
rence’s  poetry.  ‘D.  H.  Lawrence’s 
Pre-1920  Poetry:  A  Descriptive  Bib¬ 
liography  of  Manuscripts,  Type¬ 
scripts,  and  Proofs’  (DHLR)  is 
divided  into  two  sections.  Part  A 
describes  each  piece  and  details 
previous  listings  in  Tedlock’s,  Pow¬ 
ell’s  and  Roberts’s  bibliographies. 
Part  B  gives  further  details,  including 
a  complete  list  of  the  titles  of  the 
drafts  of  each  item. 

A  Bibliography  of  the  Works  of 
Louis  MacNeice^°  is  compiled  by 
C.  M.  Armitage  and  Neil  Clark. 
There  are  five  sections  in  this  com¬ 
prehensive  guide.  Section  A  deals 
with  books  by  MacNeice.  Section  B 
lists  MacNeice’s  contributions  to 
books  and  periodicals.  Section  C  is  a 
selective  list  of  books  and  articles 
about  MacNeice.  Section  D  details 
collections  of  his  manuscripts,  his 
scripts  in  the  Radio  Play  Library 
of  the  BBC  and  gramophone  record¬ 
ings  of  his  poems.  Section  E  is  a  full 
list  of  MacNeice’s  published  poems. 
This  welcome  bibliography  is  attract¬ 
ively  presented.  In  EIC,  William  T. 
McKinnon  has  a  paper:  ‘MacNeice’s 
“Pale  Panther”:  An  Exercise  in 
Dream  Logic’.  Fraser  B.  Drew’s 
John  Masefield’s  England:  A  Study 
of  the  National  Themes  in  His  Work^^ 

A  Bibliography  of  the  Works  of  Louis 
MacNeice,  by  C.  M.  Armitage  and  Neil 
Clark.  Kaye  and  Ward.  pp.  136.  £8. 

John  Masefield’ s  England:  A  Study  of 
the  National  Themes  in  His  Work,  by 
Fraser  B.  Drew.  Rutherford,  N.J.:  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  U.P.  pp.  261.  $12.00. 
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has  not  been  available  for  review. 
Selected  Letters  of  Edwin  Muir’^'^ 
is  introduced  and  annotated  by  P.  H. 
Butter.  The  sincerity  and  warmth  of 
this  collection  make  a  valuable 
record  of  character,  while  there  is 
constant  interest  in  the  literary  judge¬ 
ments  which  form  the  core  of  the 
letters.  Muir’s  enthusiasm  was 
aroused  by  St  Augustine  as  much  as 
by  Kafka.  He  planned  to  compare 
‘these  strange  plays’  Godot  and 
Mother  Courage,  but  never  made  the 
comparison  fuller  than  the  comment 
in  his  letter:  ‘Brecht  is  not  so  strange 
as  Beckett’.  Muir’s  aesthetic  world¬ 
view  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
theme:  ‘Why  art  exists  I  do  not 
know,  any  more  than  I  know  why 
humanity  exists;  but  I  know  that  its 
existence  is  one  of  man’s  justifica¬ 
tions  for  existing  at  all.  It  is  one  of  the 
proofs  of  man’s  victory  over  nature, 
the  world  and  himself.  It  is  man’s 
most  successful  attempt  to  defy  life, 
more  successful  than  religion  or  than 
philosophy,  because  more  complete, 
embracing  a  greater  number  of 
realities,  both  happy  and  terrible.’ 
In  SR,  Brian  Keeble’s  ‘In  Time’s 
Despite’  concentrates  on  Edwin  Muir 
as  a  visionary  poet.  Michele  Kaltem- 
back  writes  on  ‘Wilfred  Owen’s 
Personality  as  Revealed  by  His 
Letters’  {Caliban).  In  Farewell  Happy 
Fields^^  Kathleen  Raine  recollects 
her  childhood.  This  first  volume  of 
autobiography  is  written  in  a  delib¬ 
erately  non-factual  poetic  prose  which 
concentrates  on  the  reality  of  the 
consciousness.  In  her  introduction, 
Kathleen  Raine  points  out  that  she 
wrote  the  volume  some  years  ago, 
impressing  the  reader  with  her  in¬ 
tegrity  and  sense  of  self-awareness: 

Selected  Letters  of  Edwin  Muir,  ed.  by 
P.  H.  Butter.  Hogarth  P.  pp.  224.  £4.25. 

Farewell  Happy  Fields:  Memories  of 
Childhood,  by  Kathleen  Raine.  Hamish 
Hamilton,  pp.  173.  £2.75. 


‘The  story  we  tell  at  one  time  is  not 
the  same  story  as  we  could  have  told, 
or  will  perhaps  tell,  at  another.  Yet 
the  compulsion  to  tell  our  story  is  in 
itself  significant;  the  time  for  telling 
is  ripe.’  The  pattern  of  ‘the  story’  is 
revealed  in  significant  moments  of 
heightened  consciousness. 

Laura  Riding’s  reply  (9  March) 
to  the  TLS  review  article  (9  Feb¬ 
ruary),  which  covers  her  Selected 
Poems  and  The  Telling,  should  be 
noted  for  its  informative  value.  D. 
Felicitas  Corrigan  has  edited  the 
collection  Siegfried  Sassoon:  Poet’s 
Pilgrimage. This  has  not  been 
available  for  notice,  but  a  full  review 
appears  in  TLS  (7  December). 

The  Saga  of  Prayer:  The  Poetry  of 
Dylan  Thomas,^^  by  Robert  K.  Bur¬ 
dette,  has  not  been  available  for 
notice.  Rushworth  M.  Kidder  uses 
as  an  epigraph  to  his  book®®  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  Dylan  Thomas’s  letter  to 
Pamela  Hansford  Johnson.  The 
extract  commences  ‘God  is  the 
country  of  the  spirit’  and  ends  with 
the  definition  that  ‘criticism  is  the 
personal  explanation  of  apprecia¬ 
tion’;  this  latter  tenet  is  adhered  to 
by  Kidder  in  his  careful  and  sensitive 
exploration  of  Thomas’s  religious 
imagery.  The  first  section  defines  the 
phrase  ‘religious  poetry’,  showing 
that  not  only  was  Thomas  steeped  in 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  but  that 
‘From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
poetic  career,  Thomas  conceived  of 
poetry  not  only  as  praise,  but  as 
praise  of  God’.  There  follows  an 
analysis  of  the  five  published  vol- 

Siegfried  Sassoon:  Poet’s  Pilgrimage, 
ed.  by  D.  Felicitas  Corrigan.  Gollancz.  pp. 
256.  £3.25. 

The  Saga  of  Prayer:  The  Poetry  of 
Dylan  Thomas,  by  Robert  K.  Burdette.  The 
Hague:  Mouton;  New  York:  Humanities, 
1972.  pp.  160.  S10.50. 

Dylan  Thomas:  The  Country  of  the 
Spirit,  by  Rushworth  M.  Kidder.  Princeton 
U.P.  pp.  xi+234.  £4.70. 
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umes  of  verse,  stressing  a  progres¬ 
sion  ;  ‘Thomas,  in  the  course  of  time, 
became  a  poet  increasingly  involved 
with  religion,  and  increasingly  willing 
to  express,  in  his  poetry,  this  deep 
involvement’.  Martin  Gingerich  ex¬ 
plores  the  paradox  of  the  last  poems 
and  Under  Milk  Wood  in  ‘Dylan 
Thomas:  Curse-Bless’  {A  WR).  Robert 
R.  Singleton  attempts  identification 
of  the  ‘white  giant’  of  Thomas’s  ‘In 
The  White  Giant’s  Thigh’  (Expl). 

Helen  Thomas’s  As  It  Was  and 
World  Without  End'^’’  are  published 
together  to  provide  a  sensitive  record 
of  her  life  with  Edward  Thomas.  She 
notes  Thomas’s  advice:  ‘Don’t  write 
out  of  your  head,  but  about  some¬ 
thing  you  have  experienced,  and  if 
you  write  simply  and  truthfully  it  is 
bound  to  be  interesting.’  She  follows 
this  throughout  a  charming  volume, 
which  her  daughters,  Bronwen  and 
Myfanwy,  have  annotated.  In  ‘“Yet 
not  unhappy  for  its  lack” :  The  Poetry 
of  Edward  Thomas’  (ESA),  M.  R. 
Webb  weighs  the  merits  of  Thomas’s 
verse. 

In  High  Talk,^^  Robert  Snukal 
concentrates  on  Yeats’s  stated  belief 
that  ‘The  Romantic  movement  seems 
related  to  the  idealist  philosophy’, 
bringing  together  Kant  and  Cole¬ 
ridge,  Hegel  and  Wordsworth,  Berke¬ 
ley  and  Blake,  to  interpret  Yeats’s 
later  poems.  The  subject  is  potentially 
impressive,  but  Snukal’s  prose  is 
turgid,  and  excessively  long  quota¬ 
tions  are  offered  uncritically  for  the 
reader’s  gaze.  Brenda  S.  Webster’s 
Yeats,^^  subtitled  A  Psychoanalytical 
Study,  is  a  powerful  discussion  of 

As  It  Was  and  World  Without  End,  by 
Helen  Thomas.  Faber  Paperback,  1972. 
pp.  188.  £0.85. 

High  Talk:  The  Philosophical  Poetry  of 
W.  B.  Yeats,  by  Robert  Snukal.  Cambridge 
U.P.  pp.  viii+269.  £4.90. 

”  Yeats:  A  Psychoanalytic  Study,  by 
Brenda  S.  Webster.  Macmillan,  pp.  246. 
£5.95. 


the  poems,  the  plays  and  A  Vision. 
This  excellent  piece  of  scholarship 
argues  that  ‘the  central  thread  of 
Yeats’s  life  and  work  is  his  tireless, 
driven  effort  to  “remake”  himself,  to 
bring  himself  as  man  and  artist  into 
a  satisfactory  relationship  both  with 
his  impulses  and  with  a  threatening 
reality’.  Yeats’s  early  pre-occupations 
and  anxieties  reappear  in  his  canon 
through  symbolic  and  thematic  pat¬ 
terns,  admirably  traced  by  Dr 
Webster. 

Yeats  Studies,  a  journal  not  pre¬ 
viously  noticed  in  YW,  appeared  first 
in  1971,  again  in  1972  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  seems  to  have  been  inter¬ 
rupted  or  discontinued.  Published  by 
the  Irish  University  Press  for  Univer¬ 
sity  College  Galway  and  St  Michael’s 
College  Toronto,  its  first  number 
brought  together  articles  on  Yeats  in 
the  eighteen-nineties  and  printed 
some  unpublished  letters.  The  second 
number,  with  the  subtitle  ‘Theatre 
and  the  Visual  Arts’  was  offered  as  a 
centennial  tribute  to  Jack  Yeats  and 
J.  M.  Synge,  with  essays  on  various 
aspects  of  their  work. 

Patrick  J.  Keane’s  edition :  William 
Butler  Yeats:  A  Collection  of  Criti- 
cism,'‘-°°  has  not  been  available  for 
notice.  In  his  paper  ‘The  Assimila¬ 
tion  of  Doubt  in  Yeats’s  Visionary 
Poems’  (QQ),  Michael  Bell  writes 
on  the  relationship  between  Yeats’s 
system  and  the  poems  ‘Lapis  Lazuli’, 
‘The  Second  Coming’,  ‘The  Gyres’, 
and  ‘Byzantium’.  H.  L.  Dean  inter¬ 
prets  ‘Yeats’s  “That  The  Night 
Come’”  {Expl)  as  a  tribute  to  Maud 
Gonne.  In  ‘Yeats  and  the  Bookman 
Review  of  The  Chain  of  Gold’’  {PEL), 
Richard  J.  Finneran  discusses  the 
authorship  of  a  review  excluded  from 
John  P.  Frayne’s  Uncollected  Prose  by 
W.  B.  Yeats,  volume  I.  In  ‘W.  B. 

100  yyniiam  Butler  Yeats:  A  Collection  of 
Criticism,  ed.  by  Patrick  J.  Keane.  New 
York:  McGraw-Hill.  pp.  151.  $1.95  (paper). 
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Yeats  and  the  Actor’  (Studies),  James 
W.  Flannery  attempts  to  organize 
Yeats’s  scattered  ideas  on  acting.  ‘“A 
Powerful  Emblem”;  The  Towers  of 
Yeats  and  Jung’  (SAQ),  by  James 
Olney,  points  to  yet  another  fascinat¬ 
ing  common  denominator  in  the  lives 
of  both  men,  whose  tower  retreats 
seemed  ‘expressive  and  creative  sym¬ 
bols  from  the  ‘‘Anima  Mundi”’. 

In  ‘Collective  Intellect:  Yeats, 
Synge  and  Nietzsche’  (E&S),  Lorna 
Reynolds  writes  on  Yeats’s  ‘one 
unshakable  belief’,  that  ‘whatever  of 
philosophy  has  been  made  poetry  is 
alone  permanent’,  showing  how 
Yeats’s  and  Nietzsche’s  thought  coin¬ 
cided  and  how  Yeats  saw  in  Synge  the 
embodiment  of  the  Nietzschean  con¬ 
cept  of  the  artist’s  conscience.  In 
‘Keble’s  Hymn  and  Yeats’s  Words 
Upon  the  Window-Pane'  (MD),  Sam¬ 
uel  J.  Rogal  considers  the  relevance 
of  Keble’s  poem  ‘Tis  gone,  that  bright 
and  orbed  blaze’  to  Yeats’s  play.  In 
‘Yeats’s  Unresolved  Conflict  Between 
Language  and  Silence’  (CompD), 
Edna  G.  Sharoni  offers  a  close  read¬ 
ing  of  At  The  Hawk’s  Well,  analyses 
his  use  of  classical  Japanese  models, 
and  raises  general  questions  con¬ 
cerning  his  theory  and  practice  of 
poetry  and  drama.  In  ‘Curing  One¬ 
self  of  the  Work  of  Time’  (CompD) 
Natalie  Crohn  Schmitt  writes  on 
Purgatory  as  a  ritual  of  rebirth. 
Shamsul  Islam  looks  at  ‘The  Influ¬ 
ence  of  Eastern  Philosophy  on 
Yeats’s  Later  Poetry’  (TCL).  Dennis 
E.  Smith  and  F.  A.  C.  Wilson  write 
on  ‘The  Source  of  Yeats’s  “What 
Magic  Drum?”’  (PLL). 

There  are  two  articles  in  N&Q. 
Shirley  W.  Vinall  comments  on  ‘Some 
Lines  by  Yeats  in  an  Italian  Mag¬ 
azine’.  Yeats  contributed  two  poems 
to  Poesia  in  1907;  these  reappear  with 
variants  in  Deirdre.  In  a  short  note, 
M.  B.  Decker  makes  ‘A  Correction 
in  Yeats’s  "A  Vision'". 


3.  DRAMA 

The  most  substantial  work  to  be 
noticed  in  this  section  is  Allardyce 
Nicoll’s  English  Drama  1900-1930,^°^ 
in  effect  a  seventh  volume  in  his  mon¬ 
umental  History  of  English  Drama. 
Like  its  predecessors,  this  volume 
offers  both  a  general  critical  survey 
and  a  detailed  hand-list  of  plays, 
operas,  and  other  theatrical  entertain¬ 
ments  produced  during  the  period. 
Professor  Nicoll  modestly  offers  the 
volume,  the  product  of  years  of 
patient  labour,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  of  service  to  scholars  who  wish 
‘to  investigate  this  territory  in  greater 
detail’.  We  shall  all  find  it  a  useful 
guide,  though  many  of  its  evaluations 
will  be  resisted  by  some  of  us,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  information  is  not 
inhumanly  exact.  The  long  and  rather 
ungrateful  review  in  TLS  (29  June), 
entitled  ‘Plays  for  Middle-Brows’,  is 
by  James  Redmond. 

Century  of  InnovatioE°^  is  also  a 
weighty  book  produced  by  a  great 
deal  of  painstaking  labour.  Aimed 
directly  at  the  undergraduate,  it  gives 
an  account  of  theatre  and  drama  in 
Britain,  Europe,  and  America  since 
1870.  Like  other  works  of  its  kind  it 
is  made  up  of  thousands  of  plot 
summaries  and  brief  resumes  of 
careers,  but  the  framework  narrative 
is  well  enough  managed  and  the 
enormous  amount  of  factual  detail  is 
carefully  transmitted. 

In  Revolutions  in  Modern  English 
Drama'^°^  Katharine  J.  Worth  offers  a 
friendly  guide  to  British  drama  since 
the  First  World  War.  A  good  many 

English  Drama  1900-1930 :  The  Begin¬ 
nings  of  the  Modern  Period,  by  Allardyce 
Nicoll.  C.U.P.  pp.  x-bl083.  £18. 

Century  of  Innovation,  by  Oscar  G. 
Brockett  and  Robert  R.  Findlay.  Engle¬ 
wood  Cliffs;  Prentice-Hall  International, 
pp.  xiv -1-826.  £7.55. 

Revolutions  in  Modern  English  Drama, 
by  Katharine  Worth.  G.  Bell  &  Sons.  pp. 
xiii  1T94.  £4. 
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playwrights  are  discussed  in  not  many 
pages,  but  the  volume  is  welcome  for 
its  warmly  appreciative  response  to 
a  wide  range  of  drama  and  for  the 
authorial  enthusiasm,  which  will 
infect  those  students  who  turn  to  it 
for  an  introduction  to  the  subject. 

In  Confessions  of  a  Counterfeit 
CritiC°'^  Charles  Marowitz  brings  to¬ 
gether  pieces  written  between  1958 
and  1971  reviewing  the  London 
theatre  of  the  period:  a  great  many 
productions  are  noticed  briefly  and 
many  readers  will  approve  of  the 
author’s  self-deprecating  facetious¬ 
ness  in  introducing  and  concluding 
the  book.  The  Concept  of  the  Avant- 
Garde^°^  is  also  put  together  from 
pieces  published  in  various  news¬ 
papers  and  journals,  but  John  Weight- 
man  is  one  of  the  most  perceptive 
and  stimulating  critics  at  present 
working  in  English  and  the  book, 
with  fifteen  pieces  on  theatre  or  film, 
will  survive  as  an  important  record 
of  mid-twentieth-century  culture,  and 
continue  to  serve  as  a  model  of  the 
reviewer’s  art.  Another  first-rate  book 
is  John  Elsom’s  Erotic  Theatre, 
which  contrasts  the  period  1890-1910 
with  the  years  since  1950,  offering 
detailed  analyses  of  many  individual 
plays  or  theatrical  performances,  and 
perceptive  discussion  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  drama  to  society.  The  Blue 
Clown^^'^  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  master  and  pupil  involving 
a  wide  range  of  plays  and  some  very 
deep  questions  about  the  nature  of 
being;  the  light  touch  of  the  author 

Confessions  of  a  Counterfeit  Critic,  by 
Charles  Marowitz.  Eyre  Methuen,  pp.  218. 
£3.35. 

The  Concept  of  the  Avant-Garde,  by 
John  Weightman.  Alcove  Press,  pp.  323. 
£3.75. 

Erotic  Theatre,  by  John  Elsom.  Seeker 
&  Warburg,  pp.  xv+269.  £3.75. 

The  Blue  Clown,  by  Augusto  Centeno  y 
Rilova  and  Donald  Sutherland.  U.  Nebrasks 
P.  pp.  xi+204.  $5. 


makes  the  book  an  intellectual  enter¬ 
tainment  for  drama  enthusiasts  as 
well  as  a  record  of  the  thoughts  and 
opinions  of  Augusto  Centeno  y 
Rilova  as  constructed  by  his  student 
and  colleague  Donald  Sutherland. 
In  Plays,  Politics,  and  Polemics^°^ 
Catharine  Hughes  writes  on  plays 
which  have  set  out  to  be  controversial 
and  considers  the  nature  of  their  im¬ 
pact:  there  are  studies  of  O’Casey’s 
The  Silver  Tassie,  Robert  Shaw’s 
The  Man  in  the  Glass  Booth,  and 
Conor  Cruise  O’Brien’s  Murderous 
Angels. 

Two  new  volumes  in  the  useful 
Critical  Idiom  series^®®  are  to  be 
noticed.  James  L.  Smith’s  Melodrama 
and  R.  S.  Furness’s  Expressionism 
have  the  qualities  which  distinguish 
earlier  volumes  in  the  series ;  they  are 
lucid,  intelligent,  brief,  and  yet 
amply  illustrated  with  quotations  and 
references.  J.  B.  Priestley  in  The  Art 
of  the  Dramatist^^°  reprints  a  lecture 
delivered  at  the  Old  Vic  and  published 
in  1957 ;  it  is  a  personal  account  of  the 
English  theatre  and  the  craft  of 
writing  plays  for  it  in  the  first  half  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

In  ‘Some  Sources  of  Arden’s 
Serjeant  Musgrave’s  Dance'  (MSpr) 
Malcolm  Page  considers  a  wide 
range  of  influences  on  the  form  and 
content  of  the  play — Arden’s  own 
army  experience,  an  account  of  a  riot 
in  Cyprus,  nineteenth-century  broad¬ 
side  ballads,  the  American  film  The 
Raid,  the  paintings  of  L.  S.  Lowry, 
Elizabethan  tragedy,  Victorian  melo¬ 
drama,  John  Whiting’s  Saint’s  Day, 
Brecht’s  Man  is  Man,  Farquhar’s 
Recruiting  Officer,  Kipling’s  ‘Black 

108  Plays,  Politics,  and  Polemics,  by  Cath¬ 
arine  Hughes.  N.Y. :  Drama  Book  Special¬ 
ists.  pp.  XV -1-194.  $7.95. 

Melodrama,  by  James  L.  Smith,  pp.  96. 
Expressionism,  by  R.  S.  Furness,  pp.  105. 
Methuen.  Each  volume  £1.20.  Paper  55p. 

The  Art  of  the  Dramatist,  by  J.  B. 
Priestley.  Heinemann.  pp.  91.  Paper  £0.60. 
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Jack’,  Tennyson’s  ‘Maud’,  and  Tim¬ 
othy  Gowing’s  memoirs  of  the 
Crimean  War,  Voice  from  the  Ranks. 
In  MD  Thomas  P.  Adler  has  a  note 
on  ‘Religious  Ritual  in  John  Arden’s 
Serjeant  Musgrave’s  Dance'  and  in 
ETJ  Grant  E.  McMillan  has  a  note 
on  the  role  of  the  bargee  in  the  play. 

Simon  Trussler’s  John  Arden^^'^-  is  in 
the  Columbia  Essays  on  Modern 
Writers  series,  and  in  a  very  few 
pages  manages  to  give  a  sensitive 
and  persuasive  account  of  a  complex, 
difficult  career.  Raymond  J.  Porter’s 
Brendan  Behan  in  the  same  series 
has  not  been  obtainable  for  notice. 

In  ‘Erbezitat  und  zeitlose  Gewalt, 
zLi  Edward  Bonds  Lear'  {Weimarer 
Beitrdge)  Gunther  Klotz  discusses  the 
play’s  portrayal  of  the  jungle  law 
characteristic  of  Capitalism  where 
each  man  is  in  constant  strife  with 
his  fellow  men,  so  that  both  rulers 
and  subjects  are  enslaved  to  the 
brutality  of  the  regime.  In  NS  Konrad 
Gross  ranges  more  widely  in  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  ‘Darstellungensprinzippien 
im  Drama  Edward  Bonds’.  In  ConnR 
John  D.  Conway  writes  appreciatively 
of  ‘Paul  Vincent  Carroll’s  Major 
Dramatic  Triumphs’;  in  ‘Mad  Dogs 
and  Englishmen’  (ESRS)  Clarence 
R.  Morse  offers  a  lengthy  review  of 
Noel  Coward’s  career;  in  ‘Chekov 
in  Ireland’  (CompD)  James  Coakley 
offers  a  brief  discussion  of  Brian 
Friel’s  Philadelphia,  Here  I  Come\ 
in  ThR  Anthony  Jackson  appraises 
‘Harley  Granville  Barker  as  Director 
at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  1904- 
1907’.  In  MD  John  D.  Boyd  empha¬ 
sizes  the  emotive  force  of  the  ‘Earth 
Imagery  in  Graham  Greene’s  The 
Potting  Shed'. 

The  Coole  Edition  of  Lady  Greg¬ 
ory’s  writings,  admirable  for  the 
care  of  the  editing  and  beauty  of  book- 
production,  is  continued  with  her 

John  Arden,  by  Simon  Trussler.  Colum¬ 
bia  U.P.  pp.  48.  $1.00.  £0.50. 


biography  of  Sir  Hugh  LaneP^^  the 
volume  includes  her  various  pub¬ 
lished  and  unpublished  writings  on 
Sir  Hugh  and  the  controversial 
French  paintings  (intended  for  the 
Irish  National  Gallery  but  legally 
willed  to  ‘the  Trafalgar  Square 
National  Gallery’),  together  with 
letters  and  speeches  by  W.  B.  Yeats 
on  the  same  subject.  In  the  Irish 
Writers  Series  published  by  Bucknell 
U.P.  from  Lewisburg  Pa.,  the  pam¬ 
phlet  on  Lady  Gregory  is  by  Hazard 
Adams.  To  the  volume  Modern  Irish 
Literature^^^  Daniel  J.  Murphy  con¬ 
tributes  ‘Lady  Gregory,  Co-author 
and  Sometimes  Author  of  the  Plays 
of  W.  B.  Yeats’,  in  which  he  discusses 
Lady  Gregory’s  contribution  of  ideas 
and  lines  for  some  of  Yeats’s  plays, 
and  Yeats’s  reciprocal  contribution 
to  Lady  Gregory’s  plays. 

The  second  edition  of  Alan  Carter’s 
John  Osborne^^'^  is  expanded  to  include 
discussion  of  The  Right  Prospectus, 
West  of  Suez  and  A  Sense  of  Detach¬ 
ment.  Harold  Ferrar’s  pamphlet^^^  is 
in  the  Columbia  Essays  on  Modern 
Writers  series;  within  the  narrow 
limits  imposed  by  the  standard  for¬ 
mat  he  provides  an  introduction  to 
Osborne’s  work  which  is  informed 
but  unsympathetic.  At  the  end 
Ferrar  feels  obliged  to  ‘admit  to 
frequent  bafflement  in  trying  to 
mobilize  the  tools  of  my  trade — an 
exhaustive  training  in  structural  meth¬ 
odology — to  deal  with  Osborne.  He 
offers  nearly  none  of  the  mythical 
density  or  intricate  poetic  patterning 
of  a  Beckett,  Pinter  or  Genet  to  test 

Hugh  Lane,  by  Lady  Gregory.  Gerrards 
Cross:  Colin  Smythe.  pp.  324.  £6. 

Modern  Irish  Literature,  ed.  by  James  D. 
Brophy  and  Raymond  J.  Porter.  New  York: 
Twayne,  and  Iona  College  P.,  1972.  pp.  357. 
$7.50. 

John  Osborne,  by  Alan  Carter.  Edin¬ 
burgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd.  pp.  213.  £3.50. 

John  Osborne,  by  Harold  Ferrar. 
Columbia  U.P.  pp.  48.  $1.  £0.50. 
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analytic  ingenuity.  His  demands, 
rather,  are  almost  solely  on  the  store 
of  our  human  sympathy.’  This  is 
worth  quoting  because  it  defines 
exactly  the  wrongheadedness  and 
moral  nullity  of  so  much  of  the 
criticism  poured  forth  by  academics 
who  have  been  subjected  to  such  a 
training,  and  encouraged  to  regard 
literature  as  raw  material  for  their 
demonstration  of  ‘structural  method¬ 
ology’  and  ‘analytic  ingenuity’.  Os¬ 
borne  hates  such  sterility,  and  no 
doubt  the  angels  are  on  his  side. 

Martin  Esslin’s  Pinter:  a  Study  of 
his  Plays^^^  is  a  corrected  reprint  of 
The  Peopled  Wound  (1970)  with  a 
section  on  Old  Times  and  some 
photographs.  Simon  Trussler’s  The 
Plays  of  Harold  Pinter:  An  Assess¬ 
ment^'’  analyses  the  plays  grouped 
under  five  headings,  arguing  that  in 
each  of  the  main  phases  of  his  stylistic 
development  there  is  work  of  a  very 
high  order  followed  by  failures  which 
are  characterized  by  a  ‘formulaic 
reductio  ad  absiirdum  of  the  same 
manner’,  so  that  The  Homecoming 
is  read  as  a  reduction  of  earlier  themes 
and  styles  to  a  condition  of  sickness 
which  causes  disgust.  William  Baker 
and  Stephen  Ely  Tabachnick  in  their 
Harold  Pinter’^’’'  discuss  the  poems 
and  films  as  well  as  the  plays,  reading 
Pinter’s  work  in  the  context  of  his 
‘ethnic  background’ :  the  universal 
implications  derive  from  details  re¬ 
membered  from  an  upbringing  in 
Hackney’s  Jewish  community,  an 
upbringing  in  some  ways  similar  to 
those  of  Arnold  Wesker  and  Bernard 
Kops,  ‘whose  work  remains  rooted 

Pinter:  A  Study  of  his  Plays,  by  Martin 
Esslin.  Eyre  Methuen,  pp.  262.  £2.75. 
Paper  £1.30. 

The  Plays  of  Harold  Pinter:  An  Assess¬ 
ment,  by  Simon  Trussler.  Gollancz.  pp.  222. 
£2.50. 

Harold  Pinter,  by  William  Baker  and 
Stephen  Ely  Tabachnick.  Edinburgh:  Oliver 
&  Boyd.  pp.  156.  £0.75. 


in  local  detail  to  the  detriment  of  its 
wider  significance’  whereas  Pinter’s 
work  is  richer  and  more  complex. 

In  ‘Individuum  und  Gesellschaft 
im  englischen  Drama  der  Gegenwart’ 
(Weimararer  Beitrdge)  Gunther  Klotz 
writes  on  the  different  reactions  of 
Wesker  and  Pinter  to  the  difficulties 
presented  by  a  theatre  dominated 
by  the  profit-motive,  Wesker  main¬ 
taining  a  social  optimism,  Pinter 
lapsing  into  fatalism.  In  ‘Pancakes 
and  Soap  Suds’  (MD)  Ellen  F.  Schiffs 
writes  on  Pinter’s  portrayal  of  char¬ 
acters  caught  in  a  condition  of 
childhood — characterized  by  Gold¬ 
berg  as  a  time  of  ‘Hot  water  bottles. 
Hot  milk.  Pancakes.  Soap  suds’.  In 
‘Actions  that  a  Man  Might  Play’ 
{MD)  Michael  W.  Kaufman  analyses 
The  Birthday  Party  in  an  attempt  to 
elucidate  the  ‘Dynamics’  of  Pinter’s 
theatre.  Also  in  MD  James  Eigo 
analyses  ‘Pinter’s  Landscape' , 

Stephen  Martineau  in  ‘The  Memory 
Game’  writes  on  Old  Times,  and 
Charles  A.  Carpenter  in  ‘The  Absurd¬ 
ity  of  Dread’  on  The  Dumb  Waiter. 
In  ETJ  Ralph  Allison  and  Charles 
Wellborn  write  on  Landscape  in  their 
‘Rhapsody  in  an  Anechoic  Chamber’ 
and  Ricki  Morgan  on  The  Home¬ 
coming  in  ‘What  Max  and  Teddy 
Come  Home  to’.  In  LanM  Daniel 
Salem  has  a  short  piece  on  Pinter’s 
characters,  and  an  analysis  of  Davies 
entitled  ‘Le  gardien’.  In  ‘The  Gift 
of  Realism’  {JML)  Alan  Brody  com¬ 
pares  Pinter  with  Alfred  Hitchcock, 
in  ‘The  Memory  of  All  That’  (English) 
Tony  Aylwin  writes  on  Old  Times, 
and  in  BSUE  Alan  C.  English  has  a 
note  on  ‘Feeling  Pinter’s  World’. 
Arthur  Ganz’s  collection  of  essays 
in  the  Twentieth  Century  Views 
series^^®  brings  together  ten  previously 

Pinter,  ed.  by  Arthur  Ganz.  Englewood 
Cliffs;  Prentice-Hall.  pp.  vi  +  184.  $1.95. 
£1.05. 
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published  pieces,  with  an  introduction 
and  a  final  essay  by  the  editor. 

Theatre  Quarterly  has  a  good  deal 
of  interesting  material.  Christopher 
Hampton  discusses  his  play  Savages 
in  the  October  number,  which  also 
contains  contributions  from  Robert 
Kidd,  who  directed  the  play,  and 
from  Paul  Scofield,  who  acted  in  it. 
In  ‘Grass  Roots  of  Theatre  Work¬ 
shop’  Ewan  MacColl  gives  an  account 
of  his  own  experience  in  the  nineteen- 
thirties  and  of  his  work  with  Joan 
Littlewood  up  to  1945.  In  ‘Birth  of  a 
Playwriting  Man’  David  Mercer 
discusses  his  background  and  the 
progress  of  his  writing  career,  and 
supplies  a  detailed  checklist  of  his 
stage  and  television  plays.  In  ‘Edna 
and  Cathy’  Jeremy  Sandford  explains 
the  purpose  and  procedure  in  his 
own  ’dramatised  documentary  plays’ 
and  defends  the  genre  in  general.  In 
Eire  Paul  A.  Newlin  writes  on  ‘The 
Artful  Failure  of  George  Moore’s 
Plays’,  and  in  ‘Counterparts’  (MSpr) 
Roger  McHugh  compares  Sean 
O’Casey  and  Samuel  Beckett  as 
dramatists,  finding  them  illustrative 
of  ‘the  romantic  and  the  classical 
tempers  which  Joyce  saw  as  two  sides 
of  the  same  coin’.  Three  volumes 
serve  to  make  up  a  very  useful 
introduction  and  guide  to  the  student 
approaching  Beckett’s  plays.  Eugene 
Webb,^^°  who  published  a  study  of 
Beckett’s  prose  fiction  in  1972,  offers 
detailed  critical  analyses  of  each  of 
the  dramatic  pieces,  and  places 
Beckett  in  the  contexts  of  theatrical 
and  philosophical  traditions.  Hugh 

Kenner^^i  and  A.  Alvarez^^^  contribute 

admirable  volumes  to  two  of  the  most 

The  Plays  of  Samuel  Beckett,  by  Eugene 
Webb.  Peter  Owen.  pp.  160.  £3.25. 

A  Reader's  Guide  to  Samuel  Beckett,  by 
Hugh  Kenner.  Thames  and  Hudson,  pp. 
208.  £2. 

Beckett,  by  A.  Alvarez.  Fontana  Mod¬ 
ern  Masters.  Fontana,  Collins,  pp.  144. 
£0.50. 


useful  of  critical  series  and,  although 
they  cover  the  same  ground,  each 
author  brings  so  much  individual 
perception  to  his  task  that  the  studies 
are  complementary  (see  also  p.  364). 

In  MD  Bernard  F.  Dukore  writes 
on  ‘‘Krapp’s  Last  Tape  as  Tragi¬ 
comedy’,  showing  how  the  comic 
aspect  intensifies  the  tragic  force  of 
the  play,  and  Richard  L.  Admussen 
writes  on  ‘The  Manuscripts  of 
Beckett’s  Play’’  showing  the  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  revision  involved 
in  the  twenty-two  extant  reworkings. 
Also  in  MD  in  ‘The  Truth  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Well’  Grace  Eckley 
analyses  The  Well  of  the  Saints,  in 
‘Synge  and  His  Critics’  Donald  M. 
Michie  looks  briefly  at  critical  reac¬ 
tions  to  the  plays,  and  in  ‘Synge  and 
the  Drama  of  His  Time’  Clifford 
Leech  sees  Synge  as  being  closer  to 
Chekhov  or  Lorca  among  his  con¬ 
temporaries  than  to  any  Irish  or 
English  playwright.  Robin  Skelton’s 
‘J.  M.  Synge’  is  in  EDH. 

The  last  two  volumes  of  The  Bodley 
Head  Bernard  Shaw^^^  bring  the  new 
standard  edition  to  completion.  The 
sixth  volume  prints  Saint  Joan,  The 
Apple  Cart,  Too  True  to  be  Good, 
Village  Wooing,  On  the  Rocks,  The 
Simpleton  of  the  Unexpected  Isles, 
The  Millionairess  and  The  Six  of 
Calais.  The  seventh  volume  brings 
together  Geneva,  Cymbeline 
Re  finished.  In  Good  King  Charles’s 
Golden  Days,  Buoyant  Billions,  Far¬ 
fetched  Fables,  Shakes  versus  Shav, 
various  minor  pieces,  and  the  index 
to  all  seven  volumes.  The  plays  and 
prefaces  are  augmented  with  other 
relevant  texts  chosen  with  imagina¬ 
tion  and  a  sure  sense  of  what  will  be 
of  lasting  use.  The  only  important 
reservation  about  this  edition  is  that 
the  texts  have  been  uncritically 

>23  Volume  6.  pp.  992.  £4.20.  Volume  7.  pp. 
854.  £5. 
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reprinted  from  the  last  versions 
authorized  by  Shaw.  Unfortunately 
this  means  that  some  minor  blemishes 
and  some  important  compositorial 
mistakes  have  been  perpetuated,  as 
is  pointed  out  by  James  Redmond  in 
TLS  (18  January  1974),  and  the 
proof-reading  has  not  been  as  con¬ 
scientious  as  a  standard  edition  of  a 
major  author  requires. 

Maurice  Valency,  as  his  books  on 
Chekhov,  Ibsen,  and  Strindberg  have 
established,  is  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
ceptive  critics  of  modern  drama  and 
perhaps  the  most  witty  and  urbane 
stylist  in  the  field.  This  makes  his 
study  of  Shaw  a  delight  to  readi^^"^ 
in  appreciating  Shaw’s  own  almost 
irrepressible  sense  of  fun.  Professor 
Valency  is  an  inspiring  guide  through 
two  dozen  of  the  plays.  One  must 
have  reservations  about  the  persistent 
claim  in  this  volume  that  Shaw  can 
be  satisfactorily  placed  within  the 
symbolist  tradition,  and  it  is  not 
appropriate  to  give  Shaw  low  marks 
for  characterization  because  his 
approach  to  creating  stage  figures 
was  usually  very  un-Chekhovian,  but 
this  is  a  general  introduction  to  Shaw 
which  may  be  warmly  recommended. 

Desmond  MacCarthy’s  volume,^^^ 
first  published  in  1951,  brings  together 
reviews  and  articles  written  between 
1904  and  1950.  During  that  period 
MacCarthy  was  one  of  Shaw’s  most 
perceptive  and,  this  side  of  idolatry, 
most  sympathetic  critics.  This  new 
issue,  introduced  by  J.  W.  Lambert, 
is  very  welcome,  since  MacCarthy’s 
essays  should  be  constantly  available. 

Paul  A.  Hummert  painstakingly 
leads  us  through  the  Shavian  canon 
pointing  out  ways  in  which  Shaw 
made  use  of  his  understanding  of 

The  Cart  and  the  Trumpet,  by  Maurice 
Valency.  O.U.P.  pp.  x-|-467.  £5.75. 

Shaw:  the  Plays,  by  Desmond  Mac¬ 
Carthy.  Newton  Abbot:  David  &  Charles, 
pp.  vi+217.  £2.95. 


Marx’s  teaching,  The  question  is  a 
central  one  and  there  is  much  of 
interest  in  this  study,  although  there 
is  an  unfortunate  vagueness  in  the 
use  of  the  terms  ‘Marxist’  and 
‘Marxian’,  so  that  they  seem  at  times 
to  denote  any  kind  of  social  or  class 
criticism. 

Sonja  Lorichs’s  study  of  Shaw’s 
female  characters^^^  concentrates  on 
Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession,  Major 
Barbara,  Getting  Married,  Fanny’s 
First  Play,  Pygmalion,  and  Saint  Joan, 
all  the  time  relating  the  plays  to  their 
general  social  context,  and  evaluating 
the  general  critical  responses.  In 
GRM  Kurt  Tetzeli  von  Rosador 
considers  ‘Shaws  Saint  Joan  und  die 
Historiker’.  In  ‘Two  Faces  of 
Victorian  Socialism’  in  The  Victorians 
and  Social  Pro  test  James  Redmond 
compares  and  contrasts  Shaw’s  ver¬ 
sions  of  socialist  utopia  with  those  of 
William  Morris.  The  Bernard  Shaw 
Companiori'-^^  offers  brief  and  super¬ 
ficial  accounts  of  the  plots,  thumb¬ 
nail  descriptions  of  the  characters,  a 
selection  of  quotations,  and  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  life. 

Most  of  the  work  on  Shaw  appears 
in  the  four  journals  devoted  to 
criticism  of  his  work,  reprinting 
fugitive  pieces  of  his  writing,  and 
retailing  anecdotes  about  him  and 
his  acquaintances:  The  Shaw  Review, 
The  Shavian,  The  Independent  Shav¬ 
ian,  and  GBS  (Rissho  University, 
Tokyo)  continue  on  their  pilgrimages 
without  dismay.  In  ‘Gleaning  the 

Bernard  Shaw’s  Marxian  Romance,  by 
Paul  A.  Hummert.  U.  Nebraska  P.  pp.  xiv-b 
227.  $7.50. 

The  Unwomanly  Woman  in  Bernard 
Shaw’s  Drama  and  Her  Social  and  Political 
Background,  by  Sonja  Lorichs.  Uppsala: 
Acta  Universitatis  Upsaliensis.  pp.  196.  n.p’ 

The  Victorians  and  Social  Protest,  ed. 
by  J.  Butt  and  I.  F.  Clarke.  Newton  Abbot: 
David  &  Charles,  pp.  243.  £4.25. 

The  Bernard  Shaw  Companion,  by 
Michael  Hardwick  and  Mollie  Hardwick. 
John  Murray,  pp.  xv-i-193.  £2.75. 
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Shaw  Archives’  (SAQ)  Stanley  Wein- 
traub  has  a  note  on  the  recent  books 
which  print  Shaw  texts,  mainly  from 
the  British  Library,  expressing  gen¬ 
eral  gratitude  that  publication  has  at 
last  been  achieved  for  some  important 
essays  and  lectures,  but  regretting 
the  haphazard  and  piece-meal  nature 
of  the  process. 

In  ETJ  Gladys  M.  Crane  offers 
‘Shaw’s  Misalliance' ,  in  which  she 
discusses  Hypatia’s  progress  from 
rebellious  daughter  to  conventional 
woman,  and  in  ‘Too  Much  of  a  Good 
Thing’  Bernard  F.  Dukore  discusses 
the  structure  of  Caesar  and  Cleopatra. 
In  SoRA  A.  M.  Gibbs  writes  on 
‘Yeats,  Shaw  and  the  Unity  of 
Culture’,  and  in  PQ  Gerald  Levin 
considers  relationships  between 
‘Shaw,  Butler,  and  Kant’.  Directions 
in  Literary  Criticism,  edited  by 
Stanley  Weintraub  and  Philip  Young 
for  Pennsylvania  State  U.P.,  contains 
Stanley  Weintraub’s  ‘Four  Fathers 
for  Barbara’,  but  has  proved  un¬ 
obtainable  for  inspection,  as  have 
Vincent  Wall’s  Bernard  Shaw: 
Pygmalion  to  Many  Players,  U.  of 
Michigan  P.,  and  Raymond  S. 
Nelson’s  Candida:  A  Mystery,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Bobbs-Merrill  in  their  Shaw 
Series. 

In  MD  Andrew  K.  Kennedy  in 
‘The  Absurd  and  the  Hyper- Articulate 
in  Shaw’s  Dramatic  Language’  argues 
that  Shaw’s  dramatic  language,  for  all 
its  expressive  strength,  was  moribund 
and  ‘tended  to  inhibit  the  expression 
of  new  states  of  experience  in  new 
play  forms’,  and  Eric  Salmon  in 
‘Shaw  and  the  Passion  of  the  Mind’ 
discusses  some  aspects  of  Shaw’s 
dramatic  use  of  intellectual  concepts. 

Several  useful  reference  books  are 
to  be  noticed.  Dramatic  Criticism 
Index^^°  is  subtitled  ‘A  Bibliography 
Dramatic  Criticism  Index,  compiled  and 
ed.  by  Paul  F.  Breed  and  Florence  M. 
Sniderman.  Detroit:  Gale  Research  Co. 

pp.  1022.  $20. 


of  Commentaries  on  Playwrights  from 
Ibsen  to  the  Avant-Garde’,  but  almost 
all  the  entries  are  on  twentieth-century 
dramatists.  The  value  of  the  volume 
is  that  it  is  critically  selective.  There 
are  12,000  entries  on  300  playwrights 
and  the  editors  have  read  very  widely 
among  the  books  and  periodicals  in 
the  field.  This  book  recommends 
itself  for  the  reference  shelves  of 
every  good  drama  library,  as  do  Carl 
J.  Stratman’s  bibliography^^^  which 
covers  more  than  1200  theatrical 
periodicals,  Ralph  Newman  School¬ 
craft’s  exhaustively  detailed  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts  Books  in  Print,^^^  and  the 
Cumulative  Paperback  Index,  1939- 
1959.^^^  Contemporary  Literary  Criti- 
eism  the  first  volume  in  what  will 

be  a  continuing  ‘encyclopedia’  of 
current  literary  criticism  of  con¬ 
temporary  literature ;  the  subjects  are 
dramatists,  novelists,  and  poets  who 
were  alive  at  the  beginning  of  1960 
and  the  method  is  to  suggest  the 
range  of  critical  reaction  to  each 
writer  by  citing  key  paragraphs  from 
the  most  interesting  books  and 
articles.  E.  H.  Mikhail’s  Dissertations 
on  Anglo-Irish  Drama^^^  offers  a  simple 
list  of  theses  on  twenty-five  play¬ 
wrights  submitted  to  British, 
American,  Canadian,  French,  and 
German  universities  between  1870 
and  1970. 

Roger  Fowler  and  his  twenty-seven 

Britain’s  Theatrical  Periodicals,  by 
Carl  J.  Stratman.  New  York  Public  Litrary. 
1972.  pp.  xxiv  +  160.  $11. 

132  Performing  Arts  Books  in  Print:  An 
Annotated  Bibliography,  by  Ralph  Newman 
Schoolcraft.  New  York:  Drama  Book 
Specialists,  pp.  xiii-|-761.  $32.50. 

Cumulative  Paperback  Index:  1939- 
1959,  by  R.  Reginald  and  M.  R.  Burgess. 
Detroit:  Gale  Research  Co.  1972.  pp 
xxiv+362.  $24.00. 

Contemporary  Literary  Criticism  I,  ed. 
by  Carolyn  Riley.  Detroit:  Gale  Research 
Co.  pp.  385.  $25.00. 

Dissertations  on  Anglo-Irish  Drama:  A 
Bibliography  of  Studies  1870-1970,  by  E.  H. 
Mikhail.  Macmillan,  pp.  x-|-73.  £2.50. 
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contributors^^^  offer  the  under¬ 
graduate  concise  definitions  and  use¬ 
ful  examples  of  300  or  so  critical 
terms  from  ‘absurd’  to  ‘wit’.  Theatre 
Backstage  from  A  to  is  richly 
informative  and  very  well  illustrated; 
it  will  engage  the  interest  of  the 
beginner,  yet  even  the  experienced 
drama  enthusiast  will  find  useful 
information  between  the  first  entry, 
‘alternating  current’,  and  the  last 
‘zoom  lens’.  Among  other  books 
which  treat  aspects  of  practical  stag¬ 
ing  in  a  way  which  is  immediately 
relevant  for  the  student  of  dramatic 
literature  is  Douglas  Russell’s  Stage 
Costume  Design:  Theory,  Technique, 
and  StyleA^^  The  discussion,  profusely 
and  imaginatively  illustrated,  makes 
it  clear  how  important  the  designer 
is  for  the  realization  of  the  text. 

N.  A.  Bowman’s  Handbook  of 
Technical  Practice  for  the  Performing 
Arts^^’^  will  build  up  into  a  very 
comprehensive  guide  to  practical 
aspects  of  the  theatre  arts;  this  first 
instalment  concentrates  on  makeup 
and  the  wide  range  of  plastics  which 
have  become  indispensable;  it 
supplies  detailed  information  in 
attractive  form  and  will  be  useful  for 
professional  as  well  as  amateur 
performers,  as  will  Michael  West- 
more’s  The  Art  of  Theatrical 
Makeup,^‘^°  and  Esme  Crampton’s  A 

A  Dictionary  of  Modern  Critical  Terms. 
ed.  by  Roger  Fowler.  Routledge  &  Kegan 
Paul.  pp.  ix  +  208.  £2.50.  Paper  £1.25. 

Theatre  Backstage  from  A  to  Z,  ed  by 
Warren  C.  Lounsbury.  Seattle  and  London: 
U.  of  Washington  P.  pp.  xxviii  +  191.  £2.20. 

Stage  Costume  Design:  Theory,  Tech¬ 
nique,  and  Style,  by  Douglas  A.  Russell. 
New  York :  Appleton-Century-Crofts.  Kernel 
Hempstead:  Prentice-Hall  International, 
pp.  XV +  593.  £7.80. 

Handbook  of  Technical  Practice  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  by  Ned  A.  Bowman. 
Wilkinsburg  Pa.:  Scenographic  Media,  pp. 
232  (not  numbered).  SI 3.95. 

The  Art  of  Theatrical  Makeup  for  Stage 
and  Screen,  by  Michael  Westmore.  New 
York:  McGraw-Hill,  pp.  155.  £2.50. 


Handbook  of  the  Theatre,^^^  which 
traces  the  whole  process  of  preparing 
a  production.  An  understanding  of 
dramatic  literature  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  knowledge  of  the  physical 
conditions  of  original  performance. 
Two  excellent  books,  Richard 
Leacroft’s  The  Development  of  the 
English  Playhouse'^^^  and  Simon 
Tidworth’s  Theatres:  An  Illustrated 
History^'^^  are  welcome  for  the 
information  they  supply  in  words 
and  pictures.  Robin  May’s  A 
Companion  to  the  Theatre, surveys 
British  and  American  drama  since 
1920,  supplying  much  information 
about  plays,  playwrights,  theatres, 
and  actors.  In  Theatre  Review’  73''-^^ 
Eric  Johns  offers  the  first  in  an  annual 
series  which  will  record  in  detail  the 
progress  of  the  theatre  in  London  and 
the  provinces,  with  full  cast  lists, 
many  illustrations  and  brief  critical 
comments  on  each  play.  Two  new 
books  on  the  art  of  directing  are 
welcome:  Hugh  Morrison’s  Directing 
in  the  Theatre^'’'^  and  John  Counsell’s 
Play  Direction^'^'^  lucidly  communicate 
the  formidable  knowledge  and  infec¬ 
tious  enthusiasm  of  their  authors.  In 
The  Modern  Actor^^^  Michael  Billing- 
ton  writes  with  intelligence  and 

A  Handbook  of  the  Theatre,  by  Esme 
Crampton.  Heinemann  Educational  Books, 
pp.  264.  £2.25. 

The  Development  of  the  English  Play¬ 
house,  by  Richard  Leacroft.  Eyre  Methuen, 
pp.  xiii  +  354.  £12. 

Theatres:  An  Illustrated  History,  by 
Simon  Tidworth.  Pall  Mall  Press,  pp.  224. 
£6. 

A  Companion  to  the  Theatre,  by  Robin 
May.  Lutterworth  P.  pp.  304.  £2.40. 

Theatre  Review  '73,  ed.  by  Eric  Johns, 
W.  H.  Allen,  pp.  239.  £4. 

Directing  in  the  Theatre,  by  Hugh 
Morrison.  Pitman  Publishing,  pp.  vii  +  149. 
£1.80. 

Play  Direction,  by  John  Counsell. 
Newton  Abbot:  David  &  Charles,  pp.  141. 
£2.50. 

The  Modern  Actor,  by  Michael  Billing- 
ton.  Hamish  Hamilton,  pp.  xii-l  252.  £3.75. 
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perception  about  actors  and  actresses 
who  have  worked  with  distinction  on 
stage  and  screen,  and  he  makes  a 
persuasive  appeal  for  reform  of  their 
working  conditions.  James  Roose- 
Evans’s  valuable  study  Experimental 
Theatre^*'^  (first  edition  1970)  has  been 
expanded  so  that  sections  on  Peter 
Brook,  Roy  Hart,  and  Ann  Halprin 
supplement  the  account  of  the  great 

Experimental  Theatre,  by  James  Roose- 
I^vans.  Studio  Vista,  pp.  176.  £3.25. 


innovators  in  the  theatre  since 
Stanislavsky.  Ronald  Hayman’s  The 
Set-Up^^°  is  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
conditions  in  which  actors  and 
directors  work  in  England  in  the 
nineteen-seventies:  it  is  informative 
for  us  and  in  future  it  will  be  a  valu¬ 
able  record  of  the  financial,  social, 
and  political  aspects  of  our  theatre. 

The  Set-Up:  An  Anatomy  of  the  English 
Theatre  Today,  by  Ronald  Hayman.  Eyre 
Methuen,  pp.  322.  £4. 
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American  Literature  to  1900 

DENNIS  WELLAND  and  IAN  WALKER 


The  chapter  is  divided  as  follows: 
1.  General;  2.  The  Early  Period; 
3.  The  American  Renaissance;  4.  The 
Civil  War  and  After.  1,  2  and  4  are 
by  Dennis  Welland;  3  is  by  Ian 
Walker. 

We  regret  that  the  coverage  is  less 
comprehensive  than  we  would  have 
wished  and  that,  for  this  year,  we 
have  been  obliged  to  omit  all  refer- 
erences  to  articles  in  learned  journals. 

Bibliographies 

Bibliographies  of  current  articles 
are  published  quarterly  in  AL  and 
annually  in  the  summer  supplement 
of  AQ.  American  Literary  Scholarship 
edited  by  J.  Albert  Robbins  is  also 
relevant. 

1.  GENERAL 

A  useful  introductory  work  cover¬ 
ing  the  exact  period  of  this  chapter  is 
Marcus  Cunliffe’s  volume  in  the 

Sphere  History  of  Literature  in  the 
English  Language,  American  Litera¬ 
ture  to  1900}  This  collection  of  essays 
calls  on  a  commendably  international 
team  of  critics,  British,  European,  and 
American,  for  its  survey.  The  editor 
writes  on  ‘The  Conditions  of  an 

American  Literature’,  Larzer  Ziff  on 
‘Literary  Culture  in  Colonial 

America’,  Martin  Green  on  the 

period  1780-1820,  Kay  S.  House  on 
Eenimore  Cooper,  Ian  Walker  on 
Poe,  George  Hochfield  on  New 

*  A  History  of  Literature  in  the  English 
Language,  Vol.  VIII,  American  Literature 
to  1900,  ed.  by  Marcus  Cunliffe.  London: 
Barrie  &  Jenkins,  pp.  399.  £4. 


England  Transcendentalism,  Agos- 
tino  Lombardo  on  Hawthorne,  Mar¬ 
tin  Green  and  Bernard  McCabe  on 
Melville,  Denis  Donoghue  on  Whit¬ 
man,  Marcus  Cunliffe  on  ‘New 
England — the  Universal  Yankee 
Nation’,  Howell  Daniels  on  Henry 
James,  Bernard  Poli  on  Mark  Twain, 
and  Malcolm  Bradbury  on  ‘The  Rise 
of  Realism  and  Naturalism’.  Each 
essay  is  accompanied  by  a  select 
bibliography,  and  there  is  a  Table  of 
Dates  of  historic  events  which, 
especially  for  the  newcomer  to  the 
subject,  may  seem  a  little  idiosyn- 
cratically  selective.  Cunliffe  defines 
the  aim  of  the  volume  as  ‘simply  to 
gather  a  diversity  of  informed  opin¬ 
ions:  .  .  .  nothing  is  more  dreary  than 
a  compilation  of  politely  modulated 
approval’.  His  own  introductory 
essay  goes  over  the  well-trodden 
ground  of  American  literature,  the 
European  heritage,  and  the  search 
for  national  identity  in  a  lively, 
informative  manner;  and  his  chapter 
on  New  England  tackles  the  ‘genteel 
tradition’  engagingly,  although  to 
some  readers  Emily  Dickinson  will 
seem  to  deserve  a  prominence  greater 
than  the  page  and  a  half  that  he 
spares  her.  Indeed,  poets  other  than 
Whitman  and  Poe  are  treated  with  a 
neglect  that  one  hoped  was  being 
overcome:  neither  Jones  Very  nor 
Frederick  Goddard  Tucker  man  even 
makes  an  appearance  in  the  index, 
and  a  reader  could  be  forgiven  for 
never  realizing  that  Thoreau,  Melville, 
and  Stephen  Crane  wrote  poetry  at 
all.  Not  all  nineteenth-century  poetry 
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is  acceptable  to  the  modern  taste,  but 
to  give  an  impression  of  the  period  as 
predominantly  an  age  of  prose  is  not 
altogether  just.  It  would  certainly 
have  surprised  many  people  alive  at 
the  time.  In  other  respects,  however, 
the  field  is  covered  responsibly  and 
in  a  generally  stimulating  manner. 

Another  collection  of  specially- 
commissioned  essays  published  this 
year  takes  its  title  from  a  sentence 
in  the  Preface  to  Johnson’s  Diction¬ 
ary:  ‘The  chief  glory  of  every  people 
arises  from  its  authours’.  Edited  by 
Matthew  J.  Bruccoli  and  subtitled 
Essays  In  Classic  American  Writers,'^ 
it  devotes  one  essay  to  each  of  the 
twelve  authors  a  definitive  edition  of 
whose  works  is  currently  being 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Center 
for  Editions  of  American  Authors, 
and  marks  the  completion  of  the  first 
hundred  volumes  in  that  series. 
Whatever  objections  to  some  aspects 
of  the  CEAA  enterprise  may  have 
been  raised  by  Edmund  Wilson  and 
others,  the  eminence  of  the  authors 
chosen  for  this  treatment  is,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  William  Gil¬ 
more  Simms,  hardly  in  dispute.  The 
essays  in  the  present  collection  are  all 
by  well-known  scholars  unconnected 
with  the  CEAA;  their  brief  has  been 
to  write  a  scholarly  essay  on  the 
given  author  without  any  necessity 
of  mentioning  the  CEAA.  Some  are 
familiar  figures  on  familiar  ground: 
James  Grossman  on  ‘Fenimore 
Cooper:  the  Development  of  the 
Novelist’,  Arlin  Turner  on  ‘Con¬ 
sistency  in  the  Mind  and  Work  of 
Hawthorne’,  Jay  Leyda  on  ‘Herman 
Melville,  1972’,  and  James  M.  Cox 
on  ‘Mark  Twain:  the  Triumph  of 
Humor’.  Marston  LaFrance,  whose 

^  The  Chief  Glory  of  Every  People:  Essays 
on  Classic  American  Writers,  ed.  by  Matthew 
J.  Bruccoli.  Carbondale  and  Edwardsville : 
Southern  Illinois  U.P.;  London  and  Amster¬ 
dam:  Feffer  &  Simons,  pp.  xiii4-295.  $9.85. 


book  on  Stephen  Crane  in  1971  was 
noticed  in  YW  52.423,  writes  on 
‘Stephen  Crane  in  Our  Time’,  and 
there  are  essays  on  ‘The  Relevance 
of  John  Dewey’s  Thought’  by  Sidney 
Hook,  ‘Mr.  Emerson — of  Boston’  by 
Eleanor  M.  Tilton,  ‘William  Dean 
Howells:  Perception  and  Ambival¬ 
ence’  by  Clayton  L.  Eichelberger, 
‘Washington  Irving:  Nonsense,  the 
Fat  of  the  Land  and  the  Dream  of 
Indolence’  by  William  L.  Hedges, 
‘William  Gilmore  Simms’  by  Thomas 
L.  McHaney,  ‘Henry  Thoreau  and 
the  Reverend  Poluphloisboios  Thal- 
assa’  by  Joel  Porte,  and  ‘Walt  Whit¬ 
man’s  Omnisexual  Vision’  by  James 
E.  Miller  Jr.  Bruccoli  has  deliberately 
eschewed  any  ‘special  editorial  or 
critical  rationale’  and  aimed  at  ‘a 
dozen  fresh  essays  demonstrating  a 
variety  of  useful  approaches  to 
American  literature’.  As  the  indi¬ 
vidual  titles  sufficiently  suggest,  most 
of  the  critics  (including  Joel  Porte) 
deal  with  topics  central  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  author’s  work  as  a 
whole  and  are  concerned,  if  not  with 
a  revaluation  in  every  case,  at  least 
with  an  exploration  of  the  author’s 
importance  for  readers  of  later 
generations.  Some  attempt  a  more 
general  survey  than  others;  Eichel¬ 
berger,  on  the  other  hand,  restricts 
himself  to  two  of  Howells’s  early 
novels  {Their  Wedding  Journey,  1872, 
and  A  Chance  Acquaintance,  1874) 
as  a  means  of  making  a  reasoned  case 
for  a  reconsideration  of  Howells  as  a 
novelist  whose  strength  lies  less  in  his 
social  conscience  than  in  his  ability 
to  ‘see  deeply  into  the  reality  of 
individual  human  beings’.  Similarly 
Miller  argues  that  Whitman’s  insight 
into  sexuality  and  his  expression  of 
that  insight  in  his  poetry  was  very 
much  less  naive  than  has  been 
suggested  in  the  past  and  that  only 
now  can  we  read  Leaves  of  Grass 
‘without  being  distracted  by  irrele- 
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vant  questions  about  propriety  and 
with  renewed  attention  to  “relations, 
bearings,  [and]  significance’”.  The 
volume  as  a  whole  serves  as  a  useful 
introduction  to  these  authors  while 
at  the  same  time  meriting  attention 
from  those  who  need  no  introduction 
to  them. 

In  The  Man  of  Letters  in  New 
England  and  the  Soiitlv’  Lewis  P. 
Simpson  collects  ten  of  his  essays, 
nine  of  which  have  been  previously 
published  (the  exception  is  ‘The 
Treason  of  William  Dean  How¬ 
ells’).  The  title,  especially  as  amplified 
by  the  subtitle,  promises  a  work  of 
greater  homogeneity  than  is  in  fact 
delivered,  as  is  tacitly  admitted  in  the 
Preface’s  reference  to  ‘discrete  essays’ 
with  ‘a  semblance  of  unity’.  The  one 
on  Mark  Twain,  for  example,  is  an 
extended  (and  not  unjustified)  quarrel 
with  Maxwell  Geismar’s  Mark  Twain: 
an  American  Prophet  (YW  51.396-7) 
rather  than  a  study  of  Mark  Twain’s 
concept  of  himself  or  anyone  else  as 
a  man  of  letters.  There  is  some 
imbalance  too  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  book:  New  England 
is  represented  by  Joseph  Stevens 
Buckminster,  William  and  Erederic 
Tudor,  Emerson,  and  the  Howells  of 
Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintance, 
while  the  South  has  Poe,  Mark 
Twain,  and  Faulkner,  as  well  as  two 
general  essays  on  Southern  national¬ 
ism  and  Agrarianism,  and  a  brief 
study  of  George  Marion  O’Donnell. 
This  mixture  of  major  and  minor 
writers,  the  familiar  and  the  un¬ 
familiar,  is  certainly  not  without  its 
interest  and  merits,  nor  is  its  pers¬ 
pective  at  fault:  the  comparison 
between  the  Tudor  brothers  and 
Thoreau,  for  example,  and  the 

^  The  Man  of  Letters  in  New  England  and 
the  South:  Essays  on  the  History  of  the 
Literary  Vocation  in  America,  by  Lewis  P. 
Simpson.  Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State 
U.P.  pp.  xii  H  255.  $10. 


recognition  that  ‘Possibly  [O’Don¬ 
nell’s]  ambition  exceeded  his  talent’, 
are  sensible  enough.  What  is  regretted 
is  the  failure  to  develop  more  fully 
the  promise  of  the  title,  or  even,  by 
a  specially  written  concluding  essay, 
to  draw  any  sustained  comparison  or 
contrast  between  the  roles  of  the  man 
of  letters  in  the  two  regions  historic¬ 
ally  and  currently. 

The  Comic  Imagination  in  American 
Literature,^  edited  by  Louis  D.  Rubin 
Jr,  tackles  a  well-hoed  row  with  the 
energy  to  be  expected  of  a  series  of 
papers  designed  to  be  broadcast  by 
the  Voice  of  America  to  an  overseas 
audience.  There  are  thirty-two  such 
papers,  several  of  them  by  scholars 
of  eminence  such  as  Lewis  Leary  (on 
Franklin,  on  Washington  Irving  and 
on  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes),  Hennig 
Cohen  on  ‘A  Comic  Mode  of  the 
Romantic  Imagination:  Poe,  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Melville’,  James  M.  Cox  on 
‘Humor  of  the  Old  Southwest’  and 
inevitably  on  Mark  Twain  (this  time 
‘The  Height  of  Humor’),  and  Arlin 
Turner  on  ‘Local  Color  Fiction’. 
The  topic  is  brought  into  the 
twentieth  century  as  well  with  essays 
on  authors  as  various  as,  for  example, 
H.  L.  Mencken,  John  Barth,  Faulkner, 
and  Flannery  O’Connor,  and  on  ‘The 
Harlem  Renaissance’,  ‘Jewish 
Humor’,  and  ‘Black  Humor’.  Rubin 
himself  contributes  the  piece  on 
Mencken  in  addition  to  an  introduc¬ 
tion  and  a  conclusion;  his  preface 
also  seeks  to  anticipate  the  criticisms 
of  his  principles  of  selection,  the 
omissions,  and  differences  of  treat¬ 
ment  that  such  a  compendium  auto¬ 
matically  invites.  The  reader  who 
works  his  way  through  all  these  essays 
will  certainly  get  a  good  idea  of  what 
is  comic  in  American  literature  and, 

■'  The  Comic  Imagination  in  American 
Literature,  ed.  by  Louis  D.  Rubin  Jr.  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.:  Rutaers  U.P.  pp.  xii+430. 
$12.50. 
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in  many  cases,  just  how  it  succeeds 
in  achieving  a  comic  effect,  but  there 
is  one  important  element  that  he  may 
miss.  If  Constance  Rourke  had  not 
pre-empted  it,  a  more  suitable  title 
for  this  book  might  have  been 
American  Humor,  and  paradoxically 
Rubin’s  title  might  seem  more 
appropriate  to  Constance  Rourke’s 
book.  The  comic  imagination  takes 
one  form  in  American  literature  that 
is  insufficiently  represented  here,  and 
that  might  best  be  defined  as  wit:  it 
is  the  quality  that  makes  Thoreau  so 
inaccessible  to  some  readers  who 
cannot  understand  the  enjoyment  he 
gets  from  his  games  with  language 
and  from  his  sophisticated  use  of  it, 
and  it  is  the  quality  that  gives  Emily 
Dickinson’s  verse  its  difficulty  or  its 
excitement,  according  to  one’s  point 
of  view.  ‘The  truth  I  do  not  dare  to 
know/I  muffie  with  a  jest’  is  only  one 
aspect  of  her  use  of  the  comic :  more 
interesting  is  her  use  of  it  as  part  of 
her  dialectic,  her  method  of  persua¬ 
sion.  A  sharper  distinction  often 
needs  to  be  drawn  between  the  comic 
and  the  funny.  The  ‘more  definitive 
and  all-inclusive  theory  of  American 
literary  comedy’  that  Rubin  hopes  a 
future  scholar  will  be  able  to  find  from 
the  suggestions  contained  in  these 
papers  will  need  to  take  it  into  account. 

2.  THE  EARLY  PERIOD 

In  this  period,  when  so  many  of 
the  writers  were  theologians  (amateur 
or  professional)  and  when  the  con¬ 
nexions  between  literature  and  history 
were  unusually  close,  background 
studies  can  be  particularly  useful,  and 
James  W.  Jones’s  The  Shattered 
Synthesis,^  which  promises  an  account 
of  ‘New  England  Puritanism  before 
the  Great  Awakening’  looks  like  a 

^  The  Shattered  Synthesis:  New  England 
Puritanism  before  the  Great  Awakening,  by 
James  W.  Jones.  New  Haven  and  London; 
Yale  U.P.  pp.  xi-t-207.  £3.50. 


case  in  point.  His  argument  is  that  the 
split  between  liberal  and  evangelical 
beliefs,  popularly  believed  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  Great 
Awakening,  had  been  developing  for 
a  century  before  Jonathan  Edwards. 
He  supports  this  by  tracing  the  careers 
of  ten  ministers,  of  whom  Cotton 
Mather  is  the  one  most  familiar  to 
literary  scholars.  A  brief  comparison 
is  drawn  between  Mather’s  concept 
of  Christian  duty  and  the  zeal  of 
Benjamin  Eranklin  and  Andrew  Car¬ 
negie,  but  Jones’s  concern  is  with 
doctrine  rather  than  with  the  history 
of  ideas  or  with  Mather  as  histori¬ 
ographer,  and  he  is  reluctant  to 
speculate  about  what  Mather’s  atti¬ 
tude  to  the  Awakening  might  have 
been  or  from  what  non-doctrinal 
sources  his  ideas  may  have  derived. 

Joseph  Ellis’s  The  New  England 
Mind  in  Transition^  is  a  biography  of 
Samuel  Johnson  of  Connecticut 
( 1 696-1 772)  and  may  appear  narrower 
in  scope  than  Jones’s  book;  in  his 
view,  however,  ‘Johnson’s  curious 
mind  was  one  barometer  of  the 
intellectual  pressures  of  the  times’  and 
those  times  were  ‘an  important  stage 
in  the  development  of  American 
intellectual  history’.  He  discusses  the 
educational  theories  of  the  Enlighten¬ 
ment,  and  shows  how  Johnson, 
‘racked  with  self-doubt  and  obsessed 
with  the  question  of  his  own  deprav¬ 
ity’,  founded  his  philosophical  treat¬ 
ises  and  his  political  thought  on  the 
conviction  that  what  little  potential 
virtue  there  was  in  man  could  only 
be  ‘nourished  and  developed  by 
skilled  educators’  and  social  reform 
‘depended  upon  the  election  of  a  few 
properly  educated  leaders’.  This  and 
his  conscientious  inability  to  support 
the  colonists  in  their  quarrel  with  the 

^  The  New  England  Mind  in  Transition: 
Samuel  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  1696-1772, 
by  Joseph  Ellis.  New  Haven  and  London: 
Yale  U.P.  pp.  xii  1-292.  £4. 
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mother  country  because  he  believed 
that  both  countries  ‘were  equally 
riddled  with  corruption  and  deprav¬ 
ity’  constitute  a  salutary  warning 
against  generalizations  about  the 
optimistic  meliorism  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  period. 

Volume  46  of  the  Publications  of 
the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  deals  with  Boston  Prints  and 
Printmakers,  1670-1775 J  Eight  essays 
by  different  contributors  deal  either 
with  the  work  of  individual  print- 
makers  or  with  such  topics  as  printed 
plans  and  views  of  colonial  Boston, 
American  scientific  illustration,  or 
prints  of  the  American  Indian.  This 
last  essay,  by  Bradford  F.  Swan,  with 
its  many  illustrations,  is  particularly 
interesting;  it  shows  how  important 
a  step  forward  was  taken,  in  a  later 
period,  by  George  Catlin  whose 
ethnography  is  so  much  more  accu¬ 
rate  than  these  highly  stylized  and 
derivative  portraits.  Swan  claims  that 
only  four  portraits  of  Indians  were 
painted  in  America  before  the  Rev¬ 
olution  and  he  demonstrates  how,  in 
the  engravings  he  reproduces,  one 
artist  borrows  detail  shamelessly 
from  another  in  order  to  produce  a 
picture  that  will  conform  to  popular 
notions  of  what  an  Indian  should 
look  like,  rather  than  attempting 
any  originality  of  treatment.  The 
book  as  a  whole  is  an  attractive 
record  of  the  culture  of  colonial 
Boston  as,  in  addition  to  maps, 
prospects,  and  portraits,  there  are 
reproductions  of  engraved  silver¬ 
ware,  commercial  notes,  bookplates, 
and  documents. 

Nathaniel  Tucker,  whose  Complete 
Published  Poems  now  appear  in  a 

’  Boston  Prints  and  Printmakers  1670- 
1775,  ed.  by  Walter  Muir  Whitehill  and 
Sinclair  Hitchings  (The  Colonial  Society  of 
Massachusetts).  Charlottesville;  U.P.  of 
Virginia,  pp.  xxv+294;  144  illustrations. 
$15. 


facsimile  edition  edited  by  Lewis 
Leary,®  was  born  in  Bermuda  in  1750, 
lived  in  South  Carolina  in  the  early 
1770s,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
(1775-1807)  as  a  physician  in  Britain, 
completing  his  studies  at  Leyden  in 
1777.  Leary  published  a  fuller  account 
of  him  in  The  Literary  Life  of  Nath¬ 
aniel  Tucker  in  1951.  His  chief  works 
were  The  Bermudian  (1774)  and 
Columbinus:  A  Mask  in  1783.  This 
latter,  much  indebted  to  Shakespeare 
and  Milton,  was  a  celebration  of  the 
American  Revolution  which,  he 
hoped,  might  be  presented  annually 
to  commemorate  that  event.  An 
extended  allegory  with,  as  Leary  says, 
‘little  to  recommend  it,  except  its  place 
in  time’,  it  is  not  likely  to  feature 
prominently  in  the  bicentennial  cere¬ 
monies  in  1976,  and  its  author  is  in 
all  probability  destined  to  remain, 
again  in  Leary’s  words,  ‘a  very  minor 
but  not  unrepresentative  poet’.  Col¬ 
umbinus  extends  to  102  pages.  The 
Bermudian  to  15,  and  his  other 
poems  to  a  total  of  25  pages.  A  title- 
page  quotation  from  Waller  prompts 
a  sonnet  from  a  friend  assuring 
Tucker  that  Waller  would  to  The 
Bermudian  ‘Smiling  .  .  .  yield  the 
votive  bays’,  but  the  less  ambitious 
‘Mr  Clackit  to  his  Brother  Abroad’ 
has  a  great  deal  more  vitality  in  its 
humorous  doggerel.  For  Leary,  Tuck¬ 
er’s  ‘patriotic  good  will,  aspiring 
intentions,  and  occasional  skill  with 
words’  are  his  most  attractive 
qualities. 

In  Regeneration  through  Violence'^ 
Richard  Slotkin  examines  ‘The  Myth¬ 
ology  of  the  American  Frontier, 
1600-1860’.  Henry  Nash  Smith,  in 

®  The  Complete  Published  Poems  of 
Nathaniel  Tucker  together  with  Columbinus: 
A  Mask,  ed.  by  Lewis  Leary.  Delmar,  N.Y. : 
SF  &  R.  pp.  176.  $15. 

®  Regeneration  through  Violence:  The 
Mythology  of  the  American  Frontier,  1600— 
1860,  by  Richard  Slotkin.  Middletown,  Ct. 
Wesleyan  L.P.  pp.  670.  $25. 
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his  seminal  work  Virgin  Land:  The 
American  West  as  Symbol  and  Myth 
(1950),  devoted  only  some  twenty 
pages  to  a  ‘prologue’  on  eighteenth- 
century  origins.  Slotkin  places  very 
much  more  emphasis  on  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  in  his  study,  and  indeed 
goes  back  to  the  seventeenth  century 
to  examine  the  Indian  War  narratives 
and  the  captivity  narratives  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  way  in  which  first-person 
accounts  of  violence  developed  into 
myth-making.  By  comparison  with 
Smith  he  is  inclined  to  make  rather 
heavy  weather  of  the  whole  concept 
of  ‘myth’,  a  fact  which  helps  to 
account  for  the  much  greater  length 
of  this  book.  He  speculates  on 
whether  the  colonists  acquired,  to 
any  degree,  ‘an  Indian-like  vision  of 
the  New  World,  an  Indian-American 
mythology’,  and  whether  the  myth¬ 
making  of  ‘the  post-Gutenberg 
period’  of  human  experience  is 
really  comparable  with  the  mytholo¬ 
gies  that  ‘arise  spontaneously  in  the 
preliterary  epochs  of  a  people’s 
history’.  A  great  deal  of  knowledge 
and  scholarship  has  gone  into  this 
book,  and  the  texts  with  which  Slot- 
kin  deals  are,  when  little-known,  very 
adequately  summarized.  History, 
anthropology,  and  psychology  are 
predictably  and  justifiably  pressed 
into  service  to  explain  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  myths.  Yet  the  impetus 
behind  the  book  seems  to  be  neither 
cultural  history  nor  literary  study 
so  much  as  the  national  soul-search¬ 
ing  that  has  increasingly  characterized 
post-Vietnam  America.  The  book’s 
title  is  exemplified  in  two  epigraphs: 
one  from  William  Carlos  Williams’ 
In  the  American  Grain  speaks  of  ‘a 
rich  regenerative  violence’  which,  in 
its  original  context,  Williams  associ¬ 
ated  with  Daniel  Boone  and  Boone’s 
empathy  with  the  Indian.  The  second 
epigraph  is  even  less  unexpected:  it  is 
D.  H.  Lawrence’s  much-quoted  sent¬ 


ence  about  the  essential  white  Ameri¬ 
can  soul  being  ‘hard,  isolate,  stoic, 
and  a  killer’.  The  final  chapter,  which 
has  another  epigraph  from  Williams 
and  one  from  Norman  Mailer,  is 
entitled  ‘A  Pyramid  of  Skulls’:  this, 
it  argues,  is  all  that  remains  ‘to 
signify  our  passage  through  the  land’. 
The  violence,  in  short,  is  much  more 
conspicuous  than  the  regeneration. 
That  historically  the  treatment  of 
the  Indian  by  the  white  American 
gives  ample  cause  for  feelings  of  guilt 
is  axiomatic,  but  in  this  book  the 
guilt  threatens  to  become  obsessive 
and  to  oversimplify  the  national 
achievement  into  a  long  story  of 
rapine  and  wrong.  If  the  gap  between 
the  civilized  man  and  the  savage 
ought  not  to  be  exaggerated,  there 
is  no  advantage  to  be  gained  from 
denying  its  existence.  Ever  since 
Frederick  Jackson  Turner,  it  has 
been  platitudinous  to  describe  the 
frontier  experience  as  involving  a 
reversion  to  the  primitive  followed 
by  a  climb  back  up  the  scale  of 
civilization:  the  climb  may  not  have 
reached  as  high  a  point  as  we  thought, 
but  the  fashionable  tendency  to 
pretend  that  any  progress  is  illusory 
can  become  self-indulgent.  The  myth¬ 
ology  of  the  American  frontier  must 
include  a  higher  proportion  of  the 
regenerative  than  Slotkin  allows, 
unless  it  is  reduced  merely  to  a 
tract  for  the  times. 

3.  THE  AMERICAN  RENAISSANCE 
In  A  Letter  to  His  Countrymen 
(1834)  James  Fenimore  Cooper  des¬ 
cribed  himself  as  an  ‘American  who 
wishes  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the 
peculiar  principles  of  his  own  country, 
by  the  agency  of  polite  literature’. 
For  Cooper  these  ‘peculiar  principles’ 
meant  republicanism  as  it  was  en¬ 
shrined  in  the  Constitution  of  1787. 
John  P.  McWilliams  in  Political 
Justice  in  a  Republic:  James  Fenimore 
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Cooper’s  America'^^  explains  that 
because  ‘Cooper  conceived  of  him¬ 
self  as  a  defender  of  American 
political  values,  the  search  for  politi¬ 
cal  justice  became  the  dominant 
concern  of  his  fiction’.  (p.5) 
McWilliams  discards  the  customary 
division  of  Cooper’s  work  into  sea, 
wilderness,  historical,  and  political 
novels,  arguing  that  all  Cooper’s  fic¬ 
tion  is  essentially  political,  his  various 
settings  being  variations  on  the  sub¬ 
title  he  gave  to  The  Spy — ‘A  Tale  of 
Neutral  Ground’.  Here  the  struggles 
take  place  for  principles  and  power 
in  times  of  crisis  and  upheaval. 
McWilliams  traces  the  central  social 
and  political  issues  in  Cooper’s 
fiction,  explaining  that  they  consti¬ 
tute  Cooper’s  vision  of  American 
history  beginning  with  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  followed  by  the  crises  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  Westward  expansion,  con¬ 
temporary  threats  to  republicanism 
in  the  Anti-Rent  novels,  concluding 
with  Cooper’s  bleak  vision  in  The 
Crater  of  the  collapse  of  civilization. 
Only  in  his  last  novel — The  Ways  of 
the  Hour  (1850) — did  Cooper’s  repub¬ 
lican  faith  falter,  and  here  he  was 
unaware  of  how  circumstances  had 
warped  his  political  and  social  ideals. 
While  Political  Justice  in  a  Republic 
reveals  little  that  is  new  about 
Cooper,  and  the  viewpoint  is  perhaps 
too  narrow  to  interest  many  readers, 
McWilliams’s  argument  is  nonethe¬ 
less  valid  and  well  documented. 

John  P.  McWilliams  is  also  co¬ 
author  along  with  George  Dekker 
of  Fenimore  Cooper:  The  Critical 
Heritage^^  which  gathers  together 

Political  Justice  in  a  Republic:  James 
Fenimore  Cooper’s  America  by  John  P. 
McWilliams,  Jr.  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles,  and 
London:  U.  of  California  P.,  1972.  pp. 
xi+420.  S10.75. 

"  Fenimore  Cooper:  The  Critical  Heritage, 
ed.  by  George  Dekker  and  John  P. 
McWilliams.  Routlcdge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp. 
xi-l  306.  £5.50. 


forty-seven  reviews,  notices,  and 
essays  illustrative  of  Cooper’s  con¬ 
temporary  reception  and  reputation. 
In  their  ‘Introduction’  the  editors 
point  out  that  despite  Cooper’s 
complaints  against  his  American 
reviewers,  it  was  not  until  he  began 
to  include  controversial  political 
issues  in  his  novels  that  he  was  faced 
with  hostility.  Cooper’s  treatment 
by  his  American  critics  is  described 
as  a  ‘sorry  spectacle’,  and  it  was  not 
until  The  Pathfinders  (1840)  that  he 
returned  to  critical  favour.  The 
editors  also  note  that  Cooper’s 
novels  were  often  occasions  for 
American  critics  to  debate  basic 
questions  about  the  American  novel 
— Poe’s  review  of  Wyandotte  is  a 
case  in  point.  Also  included  in  the 
‘Introduction’  are  surveys  of  Cooper’s 
European  fame,  and  his  status  among 
contemporary  authors.  The  docu¬ 
ments  printed  here  range  from 
reviews  of  The  Spy  in  1821  to  Joseph 
Conrad’s  observation  in  1898,  and 
while  there  are  many  interesting 
inclusions,  notably  Melville’s  rev¬ 
iews  of  Cooper’s  sea  novels  in  the 
Literary  World,  there  are  also  some 
puzzling  omissions — for  example,  the 
historically  important  review  of  The 
Bravo  by  ‘Cassio’  in  the  New  York 
American.  The  Prairie  is  also  strangely 
neglected:  it  is  accorded  only  one 
review,  and  William  Cullen  Bryant’s 
notice  in  the  United  States  Review 
is  omitted.  Also  The  Prairie  is 
completely  excluded  from  the  Appen¬ 
dix  of  American  reviews  of  Cooper’s 
work,  with  no  explanation  given. 
There  is  also  a  lapse  of  scholaiship 
in  the  book  which  ought  to  be 
corrected  in  future  editions.  The 
editors  rightly  suggest  that  the  savage 
attack  on  Gleanings  in  Europe: 
England  published  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  in  1837  was  widely  distributed 
in  America,  damaging  Cooper’s  tem¬ 
per  and  reputation,  but  they  err  in 
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ascribing  the  review  to  J.  G.  Lock¬ 
hart — evidence  points  to  J.  W. 
Croker  as  the  author. 

The  scope  of  D.  R.  M.  Overland’s 
book  is  well  described  by  his  title — 
The  Making  and  Meaning  of  an 
American  Classic:  James  Fenimore 
Cooper’s  The  PrairieJ^  This  book  by  a 
Norwegian  scholar  is  a  well  organized 
though  rarely  original  study  that 
brings  together  information  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  Overland  surveys 
the  biographical  background  to  The 
Prairie',  its  composition  (he  reveals 
that  Cooper  took  a  great  deal  of  care 
with  composition  and  revision  and 
recommends  the  1832  edition  as 
future  copy-text) ;  sources  and  recep¬ 
tion.  Overland’s  final  chapter  on  ‘A 
Reading  of  The  Prairie’  is  rather 
disappointing  since  he  is  content  to 
cover  established  opinions  and  has 
little  new  to  offer. 

William  Gilmore  Simms,  who  was 
often  regarded  in  his  lifetime  as  a 
Southern  rival  and  imitator  of  Cooper, 
has  also  been  studied  from  a  political 
viewpoint  by  Jon  L.  Wakelyn  in  The 
Politics  of  a  Literary  Man:  William 
Gilmore  SimmsP  Whereas  John 
McWilliams  made  full  use  of  the 
fiction  in  his  analysis  of  Cooper’s 
political  thought,  Wakelyn  is  not 
concerned  with  Simms  the  novelist, 
but  with  Simms  the  journalist,  politi¬ 
cian  and  propagandist  for  the  ante¬ 
bellum  South.  Wakelyn  admits  that 
the  widespread  notion  that  Simms’s 
literary  talent  was  diverted  by  his 
involvement  in  politics  has  some 
merit,  but  he  adds  that  in  his  estima- 

The  Making  and  Meaning  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Classic:  James  Fenimore  Cooper’s  The 
Prairie,  by  Orm  Overland.  Publications  of 
the  American  Institute,  University  of  Oslo. 
Oslo:  Universitetsforlaget;  New  York: 
Humanities  Press,  pp.  206.  $12.75. 

The  Politics  of  a  Literary  Man:  William 
Gilmore  Simms,  by  Jon  L.  Wakelyn.  West- 
port,  Ct.  and  London:  Greenwood  Press, 
pp.  xiv  +  306.  £6. 


tion  fiction  was  only  a  part  of  Simms’s 
public  role,  and  if  he  were  indeed 
diverted  from  literary  greatness,  which 
is  unlikely,  it  was  ‘because  he  under¬ 
stood  that  the  artist’s  task  was  to 
defend  his  homeland’.  The  picture 
of  Simms  that  emerges  from  Wake- 
lyn’s  book  is  of  a  man  consumed  by 
a  romantic  passion  to  create  a  unified 
South  led  by  his  beloved  South 
Carolina,  a  passion  that  in  the  end 
brought  him  little  but  pain. 

Several  books  have  been  written 
on  Poe  during  the  year.  Outstanding 
is  G.  R.  Thompson’s  enquiry  into 
Poe’s  FictionJ'^  Thompson  insists  on 
reading  Poe’s  fiction  as  a  coherent 
body  of  work  in  which  the  ‘serious’ 
and  the  ‘comic’  tales  are  united  by  a 
single  ironic  vision:  ‘Amost  every¬ 
thing  that  Poe  wrote  is  qualified  by, 
indeed  controlled  by,  a  prevailing 
duplicity  or  irony  in  which  the  artist 
presents  us  with  slyly  insinuated 
mockery  of  both  ourselves  as  readers 
and  himself  as  writer’,  (p.  9)  After 
establishing  the  complex  structures 
and  perspectives  of  Poe’s  fiction, 
Thompson  devotes  his  next  chapter 
to  exploring  the  sources  of  Poe’s 
romantic  irony  in  German  thought, 
especially  the  Schlegels  and  Tieck. 
He  then  examines  Poe’s  use  of  irony, 
hoax,  parody  and  burlesque  in  his 
early  fiction,  and  the  apparent  flaws  in 
a  story  like  ‘Metzengerstein’,  Thomp¬ 
son  argues,  are  not  real  but  a  hoax 
on  Gothic  fiction.  He  writes:  ‘The 
ironic  mode  and  the  ironic  vision  of 
the  later  tales,  however,  are  implicit 
in  the  early  satires’  (p.  67),  and 
describes  ‘Ligeia’  and  ‘The  Pall  of 
the  House  of  Usher’  as  tales  of  the 
‘Explained  Gothic’ — what  appears 
as  merely  Gothic  nonsense  can  be 
read  as  psychological  realism  when 

Poe's  Fiction:  Romantic  Irony  in  the 
Gothic  Tales,  by  G.  R.  Thompson.  Madison: 
The  U.  of  Wisconsin  P.  pp.  xv+254. 
$12.50. 
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looked  at  from  an  ironic  perspective. 
By  using  the  terms  ‘Grotesque’  and 
‘Arabesque’  Poe  meant  to  indicate  the 
fusion  of  the  ‘comic’  and  the  ‘serious’ 
in  his  work.  Thompson  rightly  sees 
Poe’s  interest  in  the  ‘occult  sciences’ 
as  ambiguous  and  often  ironic,  and 
he  believes  that  the  universe  of  Poe’s 
fiction  is  irrational,  mocking,  per¬ 
verse.  In  his  final  chapter  he  argues 
that  Poe’s  vision  in  The  Narrative 
of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym  and  Eureka 
is  nihilistic — a  vision  of  an  absurd 
universe.  Thompson  is  well 
acquainted  with  Poe  scholarship,  and 
provides  many  stimulating  insights 
and  readings  of  individual  tales.  His 
main  fault  is  that  he  tries  to  force 
nearly  all  Poe’s  fiction  into  one 
pattern,  forgetting  that  Poe  was 
intensely  proud  of  the  variety  of  his 
fictional  forms  and  techniques. 

David  Halliburton’s  Edgar  Allan 
Poe:  A  Phenomenological  View^^ 
provides  an  interesting  contrast  to 
Thompson’s  readings  of  Poe.  Halli¬ 
burton’s  mentors  are  primarily  Euro¬ 
pean  philosophers  like  Sartre,  Heideg¬ 
ger,  Bachelard  and  Poulet;  his 
methodology  is  phenomenological: 
‘there  are  three  kinds  of  things  one 
can  always  say  about  a  phenomenon 
in  the  work  or  in  the  world:  that  it 
exists;  that  it  exists  somewhere;  that 
it  exists  sometimes.  The  interpreta¬ 
tions  that  follow  are  merely  attempts 
to  learn  what  certain  works  have  to 
say  about  these  things,  and  how  they 
go  about  saying  them’  (p.33). 
Halliburton  proceeds  to  examine 
Poe’s  poems  and  tales  individually, 
chronologically,  and  by  genre.  The 
individual  readings  are  invariably 
sensible,  though  rarely  original;  he 
is  always  thorough,  but  sometimes 
dull  and  repetitious  as  well,  inclined 
to  point  out  the  obvious  and  to  re- 

Edgar  Allan  Poe:  A  Phenomenological 
View,  by  David  Halliburton.  Princeton,  N.J. : 
Princeton  U.P.  pp.  428.  £7.50. 


tell  Poe’s  plots.  Like  Thompson, 
Halliburton  is  anxious  to  fit  Poe’s 
work  into  repetitive  patterns:  he 
sees  the  protagonists  of  Poe’s  poems 
and  tales  as  invariably  victims;  they 
are  continually  threatened  by  ‘others’, 
prisoners  of  time  and  space,  con¬ 
trolled  by  desire,  fear  and  obsession. 
Only  in  Eureka  does  Poe  create  a 
universe  where  man  is  not  victimized 
by  the  ‘other’;  in  Poe’s  last  produc¬ 
tion  man  is  at  one  with  existence.  To 
use  Thompson’s  terminology,  Halli¬ 
burton  reads  Poe  as  a  ‘serious’  rather 
than  an  ‘ironic’  writer.  For  example, 
whereas  Thompson  sees  ‘Berenice’ 
as  a  ‘lampoon’  on  Gothic  horror, 
Halliburton  reads  the  story  as  a  study 
in  the  alienation  of  the  consciousness, 
and  indeed,  he  warns  against  looking 
intently  for  ‘concealed  ironic  mes¬ 
sages’  in  Poe.  Poe  would  probably 
have  been  pleased  and  surprised  by 
both  interpretations — he  claimed  to 
have  written  ‘Berenice’  to  attract 
attention! 

Poe  was  one  of  the  finest  stylistic 
critics  of  his  day,  and  his  own  style, 
particularly  in  his  fiction,  was  much 
admired  by  his  contemporaries.  Rich¬ 
ard  M.  Fletcher  argues  in  The  Stylistic 
Development  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe^^ 
that  Poe’s  style  has  been  relatively 
neglected  by  modern  scholarship,  but 
his  book  is  frankly  a  disappointment. 
In  his  first  chapter,  Fletcher  decides 
that  Poe’s  vocabulary,  unlike  Haw¬ 
thorne’s,  depends  for  its  effects  on 
sound  not  sight.  He  then  goes  on  to 
examine  Poe’s  early  poetry,  but 
seems  to  get  lost  in  contradictions, 
platitudes  and  unsupported  asser¬ 
tions.  For  example, he  writes:  ‘This 
one  salient  fact  is  brought  to  light  by 
the  most  cursory  examination  of 
Poe’s  revisions:  he  was  singularly 
reluctant  to  discard,  amend,  or 

The  Stylistic  Development  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  by  Richard  M.  Fletcher.  The 
Hague:  Mouton.  pp.  192.  FI.  34. 
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otherwise  revise  his  initial  handi¬ 
work’.  A  ‘cursory  examination’  of  the 
successive  texts  of  ‘Tamerlane’  will 
prove  Mr  Fletcher  wrong.  Fletcher’s 
division  of  Poe’s  vocabulary  into 
inspirational,  mechanical  and  allu¬ 
sive  is  arbitrary  and  not  very  mean¬ 
ingful;  he  takes  no  account  of  the 
many  moods  and  voices  in  Poe’s 
work,  his  sheer  inventiveness  in 
language,  and  his  stylistic  connexions 
with  his  contemporaries.  Fletcher’s 
division  of  Poe’s  fiction  in  the  chapter 
entitled  ‘The  Major  Themes’  is  also 
arbitrary,  and  his  declaration  that 
Poe  had  but  ‘one  successful  area, 
mystery  and  horror’  must  be  called 
into  question.  There  would  appear 
to  be  many  dubious  assertions, 
contradictions  and  errors  of  emphasis 
in  Mr  Fletcher’s  book,  and  a  ‘cursory 
glance’  at  his  bibliography  suggests 
that  he  could  profitably  have  extended 
his  reading  in  Poe  scholarship. 

Haldeen  Braddy’s  Three  Dimen¬ 
sional  Poe^’’  contains  a  useful 
bibliography  of  Poe  scholarship  from 
1948-70,  which  supplements  Braddy’s 
earlier  bibliography  in  Glorious 
Incense:  The  Fulfilment  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  (YJV  49.364).  The  rest  of 
Three  Dimensional  Poe  consists  of 
very  brief  chapters  on  Poe’s  life, 
poetry,  fiction,  and  criticism.  Little 
is  added  to  our  knowledge  on  Poe’s 
life  or  art,  though  some  odd  asser¬ 
tions  are  made.  How  does  Mr  Braddy 
know  that  ‘At  dalliance  he  [Poe]  was 
either  a  philanderer  or  a  dud,  or  most 
probably  a  frustrated  fumbler’?  The 
book  is  beautifully  printed  but  it  is 
hard  to  know  why  it  was  published 
in  this  elaborate  format. 

Two  books  have  appeared  during 
the  year  on  Poe’s  reception  and 
influence  in  Europe.  Poe  in  North- 
light:  The  Scandinavian  Response  to 

Three  Dimensional  Poe,  by  Haldeen 
Braddy.  El  Paso:  Texas  Western  Press,  pp. 
xi  +  86.  $10. 


His  Life  and  Work^^  by  Carl  L» 
Anderson  is  a  comprehensive  study 
of  Poe’s  fortunes  in  Scandinavia. 
Anderson  clearly  demonstrates  that 
Scandinavian  interest  in  Poe  was 
related  to  the  rise  of  symbolism  in 
European  literature.  After  a  brief 
introduction  Anderson  describes 
Poe’s  reception  before  1890  in  Den¬ 
mark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  A 
chapter  is  given  to  Ola  Hansson’s 
study  of  Poe  (Hansson’s  essay  on 
Poe  is  translated  as  an  Appendix); 
then  one  on  Poe  and  Strindberg, 
followed  by  a  chapter  on  Poe’s 
fortunes  in  Scandinavia  after  1890. 
At  times  Anderson  rather  labours  his 
material — the  chapter  on  Strindberg 
reveals  that  the  dramatist’s  work  was 
not  influenced  by  Poe — but  this  book 
will  doubtless  become  the  authorita¬ 
tive  voice  on  its  subject. 

Edgar  Poe  invented  a  variety  of 
legends  about  himself;  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  is  his  story  of  his 
trip  to  Russia  as  a  young  man  where 
he  got  into  difficulties  at  St  Peters¬ 
burg.  The  legend  seems  to  have  no 
foundation,  but  Joan  Delaney  Gross- 
man  shows  in  Edgar  Allan  Poe  in 
Russia:  A  Study  in  Legend  and  Lit¬ 
erary  Infiuence^'^  that  at  least  Poe’s 
work  was  known  in  Russia  in  his 
lifetime — ‘The  Gold  Bug’  appeared 
in  a  version  translated  from  French 
in  1848.  Until  Balmont’s  transla¬ 
tions  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
Russian  knowledge  of  and  interest 
in  Poe  came  via  France  and  Baudel¬ 
aire.  The  first  important  Russian 
writing  on  Poe  came  from  Dostoy¬ 
evsky  in  1861;  later  in  the  1870’s 
Selgunov  anticipated  some  trends  in 

Poe  in  Northlight :  The  Scandinavian 
Response  to  His  Life  and  Work,  by  Carl  L. 
Anderson.  Durham  N.C. :  Duke  U.P.  pp. 
viii+228.  $5.75. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  in  Russia:  A  Study  in 
Legend  and  Literary  Influence,  by  Joan 
Delaney  Grossman.  Wurzburg:  Jal-Verlag. 
pp.  245.  DM  30. 
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modern  criticism  by  writing  on 
‘Edgar  Poe  as  Psychologist’.  Joan 
Grossman  provides  a  thorough  sur¬ 
vey  of  Poe  in  Russia  until  1910.  She 
examines  Poe’s  influence  on  the 
‘Romantic  Realists’  (Dostoyevsky 
and  Turgenev)  then  on  the  symbolists 
and  decadents  (Brjusov,  Andreev, 
Sologub).  Later  chapters  examine 
Poe’s  impact  on  poetry  in  Russia, 
and  on  later  writers  notably  Grin  and 
Nabokov.  Although  Ms  Grossman 
deals  thoroughly  with  her  material, 
some  mention  of  interest  in  Poe  in 
Soviet  Russia  would  have  been 
welcome. 

Finally,  on  Poe,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  Roger  Asselineau’s 
pamphlet  on  Poe  in  the  University 
of  Minnesota  series  on  American 
Writers  has  been  reprinted  in  Seven 
American  Literary  Stylists  from  Poe 
to  Mailer:  An  Introduction,  edited  by 
George  T.  Wright.^® 

A  further  volume  of  The  Journals 
and  Miscellaneous  Notebooks  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emersoif^  has  appeared — it 
covers  the  period  1847-48  and  is 
edited  by  Merton  M.  Sealts.  The 
principal  event  of  this  period  of 
Emerson’s  life  was  his  visit  to  Europe. 
An  invitation  to  lecture  in  England 
was  extended  by  Alexander  Ireland 
and  while  Emerson  was  at  first  reluct¬ 
ant  to  accept,  he  gradually  came  to 
approve  of  Ireland’s  plans — his  spirits 
were  at  a  low  ebb,  and  he  felt  the 
flatness  of  New  England  life:  ‘Look 
at  literary  New  England,  one  would 
think  it  was  a  national  fast’.  A  lecture 
tour  to  Europe  would,  he  hoped, 
restore  his  vitality,  and  this  journal 

™  Seven  American  Literary  Stylists  from 
Poe  to  Mailer:  An  Introduction,  ed.  by 
George  T.  Wright.  Minneapolis:  G.  of 
Minnesota  P.  pp.  318.  £5.25. 

The  Journals  and  Miscellaneous  Note¬ 
books  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Volume  X, 
1847-48,  ed.  by  Merton  M.  Sealts,  Jr. 
Cambridge,  Mass.:  The  Belknap  P.  of 
Harvard  U.P.  pp.  xxix+615.  S25. 


reveals  that  he  was  not  disappointed. 
This  journal  with  its  disconnected 
jottings,  travel  and  reading  notes, 
records  of  meetings,  sayings,  even 
Emerson’s  record  of  rail-fares  and 
laundry  bills,  is  meticulously  edited 
by  Sealts.  Much  of  the  material 
recorded  here  is,  of  course,  trivial; 
but  it  also  reveals  Emerson  thinking 
and  feeling  in  a  way  his  completed 
essays  never  do.  The  journal  shows 
Emerson’s  wide  reading  and  range 
of  intellectual  interests,  and  his 
inveterate  fascination  with  the  odd 
and  curious — for  example,  his  note  on 
Henry  Saflford  who  did  enormous 
mental  calculations,  and  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  ‘flew  round  the  room  like  a  top’. 
This  journal  is  also  informative 
about  Emerson’s  meetings  with 
English  men  of  letters.  There  is  of 
course,  much  here  on  his  meetings 
with,  and  impressions  of,  Carlyle; 
but  be  also  met  Wordsworth  whom 
he  remembered  as  ‘a  plain-looking 
elderly  man  wearing  goggles’,  who 
informed  him  that,  ‘Sin,  sin,  is  what 
he  fears’.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his 
record  of  his  conversation  with 
Dickens,  Forster  and  Carlyle  on 
‘chastity  in  the  male  sex’  and  prosti¬ 
tution  he  emerges  as  the  prim  New 
England  moralist. 

Also  available  now  is  the  third  and 
final  volume  of  The  Early  Eectures 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  edited  by 
Robert  E.  Spiller  and  Wallace  E. 
Williams. The  lectures  printed  here 
cover  the  period  1838-42,  and  include 
the  series  on  ‘Human  Life’,  ‘The 
Present  Age’,  and  ‘The  Times’,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  1840  ‘Address  to  the 
People  of  East  Lexington’.  In  the 
first  volume  of  The  Early  Lectures 
we  saw  Emerson  the  apprentice 

The  Early  Lectures  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  Volume  III,  1838-42,  ed.  by  Robert 
E.  Spiller  and  Wallace  E.  Williams.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.:  The  Belknap  P.  of  Harvard 
U.P.  1972.  pp.  xxiv  +  590.  $20. 
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lecturer  seeking  a  vocation  apart 
from  the  Unitarian  church;  in  the 
second  volume  we  saw  him  attempt¬ 
ing  to  establish  himself  as  a  secular 
teacher  by  means  of  his  private 
lecture  series  managed  at  his  own 
risk.  In  this  volume  we  see  Emerson 
as  ‘the  mature,  accomplished  lecturer, 
directing  himself  toward  that  highest 
eloquence,  that  ecstasv,  to  which  he 
aspired’  (p.  XVII). 

Two  books  on  Emerson  require 
brief  mention.  Warren  Staebler’s 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  is  meant  as  an 
introduction  to  Emerson  and  is  part 
of  a  ‘Great  American  Thinkers’ 
series. Staebler  writes  in  his  ‘Fore¬ 
word’:  ‘I  have  adopted  no  particular 
point  of  view  toward  Emerson  save 
one  of  admiration  and  have  no  new 
thesis  to  advance  regarding  him’. 
Staebler’s  book  is  none  the  worse  for 
having  no  ‘new  thesis’  to  offer;  his 
chapters  cover  ‘The  Man  and  His 
Era’ ;  ‘The  Development  of  Emerson’s 
Thought  in  His  Early  Manhood’; 
‘Emerson’s  Mature  Thought’;  and 
‘Emerson’s  significance  in  His  Day 
and  his  Relevancy  to  Our  Own  Age’, 
and  provide  an  unpretentious  yet 
enthusiastic  survey  of  Emerson’s 
life  and  work. 

Jeffrey  L.  Duncan’s  study  of  The 
Power  and  Form  of  Emerson’s  Thought 
is  both  brief  and  disappointing.^"^ 
Duncan  declares:  ‘The  subject  of  the 
essay  is  the  power  and  form  of 
Emerson’s  thought,  i.e.  his  concept  of 
polarity’.  He  then  describes  and 
analyses  the  significance  of  polarity 
in  Emerson’s  thought  with  reference 
to  nature,  society,  and  the  individual, 
before  examining  in  the  final  chapter 
Emerson’s  optimism.  Duncan’s  as¬ 
sumption  that  Emerson  has  been 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  by  Warren 
Staebler.  New  York:  Twayne.  pp.  268. 
S5.95. 

The  Power  and  Form  of  Emerson’s 
Thought,  by  Jeffrey  L.  Duncan.  Charlottes¬ 
ville:  U.P.  of  Virginia,  pp.  xiv  +  105.  S6.75. 


read  too  selectively  is  open  to  ques¬ 
tion,  and  his  claim  ‘I  do  not  regard 
him  [Emerson]  as  a  philosopher’ 
would  seem  to  militate  against  the 
purpose  of  this  book.  In  fact,  Duncan 
has  little  new  to  offer,  and  as  his 
reference-littered  pages  indicate,  he 
is  usually  content  to  re-phrase  and 
re-arrange  Emerson’s  words  and 
thoughts. 

Another  volume  has  now  been 
added  to  the  Princeton  edition  of 
The  Writings  of  Elenry  D.  Thoreau — 
Reform  Papers,  edited  by  Wendell 
Glick.^^  It  was  not  until  1866,  four 
years  after  Thoreau’s  death,  that 
most  of  the  essays  collected  here  were 
printed  in  A  Yankee  in  Canada,  with 
Anti-Slavery  and  Reform  Papers, 
though  there  is  little  indication  to 
suggest  that  Thoreau  himself  con¬ 
templated  such  a  collection.  Glick 
writes  that  the  eleven  essays,  reviews, 
and  speeches  are  a  ‘microcosm  of 
Thoreau’s  literary  career’.  ‘The  Ser¬ 
vice’  dates  from  1840:  it  was  rejected 
by  Margaret  Fuller  from  The  Dial 
and  remained  unpublished  in  Thor¬ 
eau’s  lifetime.  Three  of  Thoreau’s 
reviews  of  contemporary  reform 
issues  are  included:  ‘Paradise  (to  be) 
Regained’;  ‘Herald  of  Freedom’; 
and  ‘Wendell  Phillips  before  Concord 
Lyceum’.  Four  lectures  by  Thoreau 
are  printed:  three  on  John  Brown, 
and  ‘Slavery  in  Massachusetts’.  More 
familiar  to  most  readers  is  Thoreau’s 
seminal  essay  on  ‘Resistance  to  Civil 
Government’ — the  copy-text  is  the 
printing  of  1849.  Two  further  essays 
are  collected:  ‘Life  Without  Prin¬ 
ciple’,  and  ‘Reform  and  Reformers’ — 
the  latter  is  published  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  the  subject  of  complex 
editorial  decisions.  Reform  Papers 
has  been  edited  with  skill  and  dili- 

The  Writings  of  Elenry  D.  Thoreau: 
Reform  Papers,  ed.  by  Wendell  Glick. 
Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  U.P.  pp.  402. 
£7.10. 
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gence  by  Wendell  Click,  though  some 
readers  may  find  the  190  pages  of 
editorial  apparatus  both  cumbersome 
and  daunting. 

Charles  R.  Anderson  writes  an 
interesting  essay  on  ‘Thoreau  and 
The  Dial:  The  Apprentice  Years’ 
collected  in  Essays  Mostly  on  Period¬ 
ical  Publishing  in  America,  edited  by 
James  Woodress.^®  Thoreau  con¬ 
tributed  extensively  to  The  Dial:  he 
wrote  sixteen  poems,  six  essays,  four 
translations  from  the  Greek  classics, 
and  five  extracts  from  Oriental 
scriptures.  Thoreau’s  contributions 
were  mainly  under  Emerson’s  editor¬ 
ship;  Margaret  Fuller,  the  original 
editor,  did  not  care  for  Thoreau’s 
work.  Anderson  prints  in  full  one  of 
Thoreau’s  contributions — a  ‘minia¬ 
ture  essay’  entitled  ‘Dark  Ages’ — 
and  examines  in  detail  Thoreau’s 
relationship  with  the  magazine  con¬ 
cluding  that  ‘In  it  he  found  the 
freedom  to  develop  experimentally 
the  themes  and  the  methods  for  his 
whole  career  as  a  writer’. 

Two  excellent  studies  of  individual 
works  by  Herman  Melville  have 
appeared.  Robert  Zoellner’s  The 
Salt-Sea  Mastodon:  A  Reading  of 
Moby-Dick^’’  is  one  of  the  most 
perceptive  and  convincing  approaches 
to  Melville’s  masterpiece  written  in 
recent  years — and  this  despite  Zoell¬ 
ner’s  occasional  lapses  into  philo¬ 
sophical  jargon.  Zoellner’s  basic 
perception  is  that  Ishmael  not  Ahab 
is  the  central  intelligence  and  view¬ 
point  in  Moby  Dick.  Building  on 
M.  H.  Abrams’s  key  images  of 

Essays  Mostly  on  Periodical  Publishing  in 
America:  A  Collection  in  Honor  of  Clarence 
Gohdes,  ed.  by  James  Woodress,  with  the 
assistance  of  Townsend  Ludington  and 
Joseph  Arpad.  Durham,  N.C. :  Duke  D.P. 
pp.  xiv+229.  S8.75. 

”  The  Salt-Sea  Mastodon:  A  Reading  of 
Moby  Dick,  by  Robert  Zoellner.  Berkeley, 
Los  Angeles,  and  London:  U.  of  California 
P.  pp.  xii  +288.  $10. 


romanticism,  he  sees  Ishmael  in  terms 
of  lamp  (illuminating)  images,  and 
Ahab  in  terms  of  mirror  (reflecting) 
images.  Ahab  is  the  ‘Ugly  Narcissus’ 
who  wills  away  his  humanity  in 
vengeance  against  the  ‘thumps’  of 
existence.  Zoellner  sees  Ishmael  not 
as  an  outcast  from  humanity,  but 
from  Calvinism.  As  the  Pequod 
moves  away  from  the  frigidities  of 
New  England,  Ahab’s  domination 
lessens  and  Ishmael’s  despair  light¬ 
ens.  When  he  confronts  his  first 
whale  his  redemptive  process  begins. 
Zoellner  is  aware  of  two  Moby  Dicks, 
Ahab’s  transcendental  whale  and 
Ishamel’s  naturalistic.  Whereas 
Ahab’s  vision  of  life  is  nihilistic 
(associated  with  imagery  of  vultures 
and  sharks),  Ishmael’s  is  cyclical  as 
he  becomes  aware  of  the  whale’s 
beauty,  wonder,  preciousness,  ‘hum¬ 
anity’  (the  ‘birth’  of  Tashtego  is  a 
central  episode).  Ahab  never  under¬ 
stood  that  the  image  he  saw  in  the 
whale  was  projected  there  by  him¬ 
self,  but  Ishmael  comes  to  realize, 
‘He  is  part  of  the  world,  at  one  with 
it,  and  so  cannot  conceive  of  it  as 
adversary’. 

Melville’s  long  and,  for  many, 
unreadable  poem  Clarel  has  received 
considerable  critical  attention  in 
recent  years  (YW  52.414);  now 
Vincent  Kenny  in  Herman  Melville’s 
ClareP^  adds  to  our  knowledge  of 
Melville’s  epic.  Kenny  reads  Clarel 
both  as  a  work  of  art  and  as  Mel¬ 
ville’s  spiritual  autobiography,  the 
culmination  of  his  long  dilemma  over 
faith  and  despair.  Kenny  devotes  two 
chapters  to  surveying  the  preparations 
for  Clarel  in  Melville’s  life  and  writ¬ 
ings,  before  discussing  the  poem’s 
publication  and  reception — Melville 
had  little  hope  for  its  success  and  his 
pessimism  was  justified  by  the  gener- 

Herman  Melville's  Clarel:  A  Spiritual 
Autobiography,  by  Vincent  Kenny.  Hamden, 
Ct.;  Archon  Books,  pp.  xvi+272.  $12.50. 
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ally  harsh  and  uncomprehending 
reviews.  Kenny  then  evaluates  Mel¬ 
ville’s  poetic  art :  he  explains  the 
design  of  the  poem  as  ‘a  series  of 
meetings’,  and  while  he  is  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  Melville’s  poetic  achieve¬ 
ment,  he  is  also  aware  of  its  aesthetic 
limitations.  After  debating  Melville’s 
ethical  and  psychological  attraction 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  he 
defines  Clarel’s  experiences  in  the 
Holy  Land  as  a  series  of  eight  possi¬ 
bilities  each  providing  a  response 
to  the  problem  of  faith.  Kenny 
decides  that  the  poem  ends  in  stoic¬ 
ism  and  ambiguity;  ‘But  prevailing 
in  a  world  where  the  answer  is  not 
forthcoming  is  an  answer  in  itself’. 

Several  studies  have  appeared  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  on  the  vexed  question  of 
Whitman’s  identity.  Floyd  Stovall 
has  written  a  lucid  essay  on  ‘Whitman 
and  the  Poet  in  Leaves  of  Grass',  for 
Essays  Mostly  on  Periodical  Publish¬ 
ing  in  America  (see  p.  418).  Stovall 
says  it  is  a  mistake  to  read  Whitman’s 
poems  as  authentic  biographical 
documents:  ‘The  “I”  who  speaks  in 
them,  the  “Poet”,  is  not  Walter 
Whitman  of  Brooklyn,  sometime 
schoolmaster,  printer  and  journalist, 
who  invented  a  new  kind  of  verse  and 
called  himself  “Walt”,  but  a  mythical 
person  composed  of  the  qualities 
that  in  1855  Whitman  supposed  to  be 
appropriate  to  the  ideal  poet  of 
democracy  in  the  New  World’. 

E.  Fred  Carlisle  surveys  a  much 
wider  range  of  Whitman’s  poetry  in 
his  book  The  Uncertain  Self:  Whit¬ 
man’s  Drama  of  Identity, and  sees 
the  problem  of  Whitman’s  poetic 
identity  as  being  rather  more  complex 
than  Stovall’s  analysis  would  suggest. 
Carlisle  recognizes  that  Whitman 
repeatedly  emphasized  the  unity  bet¬ 
ween  himself  and  his  poetry,  yet  he 

The  Uncertain  Self:  Whitman's  Drama 
of  Identity,  by  E.  Fred  Carlisle.  East  Lansing : 
Michigan  State  U.P.  pp.  xviii  +  207.  $8.50. 


also  recognizes  that  the  ‘I’  dramatized 
in  Leaves  of  Grass  is  a  public,  repre¬ 
sentational,  figure.  Carlisle’s  view 
that  Whitman’s  poems  involve  dia¬ 
logues  between  the  author  and  the 
poet-persona,  and  between  the  per¬ 
sona  and  the  reader,  does  not 
significantly  add  to  our  understanding 
of  either  Whitman  or  his  poetry. 

If  Walt  Whitman:  A  Study  in  the 
Evolution  of  Personality^^  by  Jan 
Christian  Smuts  had  been  published 
in  1895  when  it  was  written  it  would 
have  been  a  pioneer  study  of  Whit¬ 
man.  Smuts  was  a  many-sided  man; 
a  brilliant  scholar,  statesman,  and 
soldier,  he  encountered  Whitman’s 
work  in  England  in  the  early  1890’s, 
and  by  his  own  account  Whitman 
became  a  key  figure  in  his  education ; 
‘It  was  a  sort  of  liberation  as  St 
Paul  was  liberated  from  the  Law  and 
its  damnation  by  his  Damascus 
vision’.  Unfortunately,  Smuts’s  70,000 
word  book  on  Whitman  failed  to  find 
a  publisher;  George  Meredith  turned 
it  down  for  Chapman  &  Hall,  saying 
there  was  little  interest  in  Whitman 
in  England.  As  a  biography  of  Whit¬ 
man,  Smuts’s  book  is,  of  course, 
now  long  out  of  date,  but  it  is  still  a 
valuable  and  penetrating  philo¬ 
sophical  and  psychological  analysis 
of  the  evolution  of  Whitman’s  com¬ 
plex  personality. 

Walter  Teller’s  Walt  Whitman’s 
Camden  Conversations^^  is  a  useful 
compilation  of  extracts  from  Horace 
Traubel’s  mammoth  record  of  Whit¬ 
man’s  conversations  with  him — With 
Walt  Whitman  in  Camden.  The 
extracts  are  arranged  under  sixty 
headings  ranging  from  ‘Actors  and 

Walt  Whitman :  A  Study  in  the  Evolution 
of  Personality,  by  Jan  Christian  Smuts,  ed. 
by  Alan  M.  McLeod.  Detroit:  Wayne  State 
U.P.  pp.  205.  $10.95. 

Walt  Whitman’s  Camden  Conversations, 
selected,  arranged,  and  with  an  introduction 
by  Walter  Teller.  New  Brunswick,  N.J.; 
Rutgers  U.P.  pp.  xii+215.  $9. 
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Speakers’  to  ‘Writing’,  and  they  pro¬ 
vide  a  microcosm  of  Traubel’s  labour 
of  love. 

The  title  of  Michael  J.  Hoffman’s 
The  Subversive  Vision:  American 
Romanticism  in  Literature^^  is  some¬ 
what  remote  from  the  central  concern 
of  his  book  which  turns  out  to  be  a 
doctrinaire  application  of  Morse 
Peckham’s  theories  of  romanticism 
to  ten  American  texts  from  ‘The  Fall 
of  the  House  of  Usher’  to  Sister 
Carrie.  He  uses  his  texts  to  support 
Peckham’s  notion  of  the  stages  and 
development  of  romanticism.  Thus 
his  analysis  of  ‘The  Fall  of  the  House 
of  Usher’  is  designed  to  reveal  Peck¬ 
ham’s  ‘Negative  Romanticism’ — a 
state  where  value  and  identity  do  not 
exist.  His  discussion  here  is  largely 
derivative,  and  his  argument  that  the 
House  of  Usher  represents  the 
Enlightenment  is  unconvincing.  Later 
sections  go  on  to  examine  Emerson’s 
Nature  as  an  example  of  Peckham’s 
‘Analogism’;  Thoreau  and  Whitman 
as  ‘Transcendentalists’;  The  Scarlet 
Letter  and  Moby  Dick  are  cited  as 
novels  of  the  ‘Realist  “impulse”’, 
while  his  view  of  ‘Realism’  in  Twain, 
Crane,  James,  and  Dreiser  falls  out¬ 
side  the  scope  of  this  notice.  Hoffman 
does  not  seem  to  have  the  skill  or 
insight  to  make  Peckham’s  subtle 
but  idiosyncratic  arguments  con¬ 
vincing  in  this  application  of  them. 

For  Todd  M.  Lieber  in  Endless 
Experiments :  Essays  on  the  Heroic 
Experience  in  American  Roman¬ 
ticism,^^  American  romanticism  was 
essentially  concerned  with  discovery 
of  the  nature  of  the  self :  ‘Romanticism 

The  Subversive  Vision:  American  Rom¬ 
anticism  in  Literature,  by  Michael  J.  Hoff¬ 
man.  National  University  Publications.  Port 
Washington,  N.Y.  &  London:  Kennikat 
Press,  pp.  viii  -t-160.  £5.40. 

Endless  Experiments :  Essays  on  the 
Heroic  Experience  in  American  Romanticism, 
by  Todd  H.  Lieber.  Columbus,  Ohio:  Ohio 
State  U.P.  pp.  xi-t-277.  $8. 


is  thus  a  way  of  looking  at  reality 
that  places  the  self  at  the  centre  of  all 
existence,  and  serious  romantic  narra¬ 
tive  tends  to  be  pre-eminently  a 
record  of  the  dramatic  experience  of 
the  individual  personality  encounter¬ 
ing  society  and  nature  and  exploring 
the  depths  of  its  own  being’.  Roman¬ 
ticism  in  America,  Lieber  argues, 
grows  out  of  a  Puritan  heritage  which 
was  dualistic,  stressing  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  man  and  God,  mind  and  body, 
spirit  and  matter;  the  Romantic 
aspiration  was  towards  reconciliation 
of  these  dualisms.  Lieber  seeks  to 
elaborate  his  thesis  in  a  series  of 
linked  essays  on  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
Poe,  Melville,  Whitman,  William 
Carlos  Williams,  and  Wallace  Stev¬ 
ens.  His  examinations  of  individual 
works  can  be  perceptive  and  stimulat¬ 
ing,  though  his  concluding  arguments 
are  often  predictable. 

In  American  and  English  Fiction  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century:  An  Antigenre 
Critique  and  Comparison,^'^  Nicolaus 
Mills  takes  issue  with  those  scholars 
and  critics  (Trilling,  Chase,  Bewley, 
Fiedler)  who  have  asserted  the 
distinctiveness  of  nineteenth-century 
American  fiction,  by  stressing  its 
preoccupation  with  allegory,  myth, 
symbolism,  and  romance.  Mills  finds 
this  ‘genre  thesis’  misleading,  and 
writes  four  comparative  studies  of 
English  and  American  novels  reveal¬ 
ing  their  common  concerns.  He 
compares  the  historical  vision  of 
Rob  Roy  and  The  Prairie',  the  theme 
of  the  Fall  in  The  Scarlet  Letter  and 
Adam  Bede',  nihilism  in  Jude  the 
Obscure  and  Pierre;  and  childhood 
and  society  in  Great  Expectations 
and  Huckleberry  Finn.  Mills  is  most 
rewarding  in  his  comparative  studies 

A  merican  and  English  Fiction  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century:  An  Antigenre  Critique 
and  Comparison,  by  Nicolaus  Mills.  Bloom¬ 
ington  and  London:  Indiana  U.P.  pp.  150. 
$5.95. 
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— least  rewarding  in  his  over-long 
refutation  of  the  genre  critics. 

Finally  in  this  section,  attention 
should  be  drawn  to  Richard  Gray’s 
anthology  of  American  Verse  of  the 
Nineteenth  Centiiry^^ — it  could  be  a 
useful  collection  for  those  teaching 
in  this  area.  Twenty-five  poets  are 
represented,  and  Gray  has  written  a 
helpful  introduction,  provided  ex¬ 
planatory  notes  to  the  various  poems, 
together  with  brief  biographies  of  the 
poets — though  these  are  not  always 
as  accurate  as  they  should  be. 

4.  THE  CIVIL  WAR  AND  AFTER 

The  event  which  this  section  takes 
as  its  starting  point  is  of  historical 
rather  than  literary  significance,  yet 
some  writers  were  involved  in  it, 
others  conspicuously  were  not,  and 
yet  more  (many  of  whom  were  not 
born  until  after  its  end)  wrote  com¬ 
pulsively  of  it.  The  Civil  War  Centen¬ 
nial  Commission  has  planned  a 
series  called  ‘The  Im.pact  of  the  Civil 
War’  to  which  Daniel  Aaron  now 
contributes  The  Unwritten  Warf^  a 
study  of  American  writers  and  their 
connections  with  that  struggle.  Four 
major  authors  (Henry  Adams,  Henry 
James,  Howells,  and  Mark  Twain) 
figure  in  the  section  called  ‘The 
“Malingerers’”,  and  Aaron  clarifies 
the  various  reasons  for  their  non¬ 
participation.  Hawthorne,  Whitman, 
and  Melville  are  categorized  as  taking 
‘A  Philosophical  View  of  the  Whole 
Affair’;  John  W.  DeForest,  Ambrose 
Bierce,  Albion  W.  Tourgee  and 
others  are  ‘Drawing-Room  Warriors 
and  Combatants’;  while  Stephen 

American  Verse  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  ed.  by  Richard  Gray.  Everyman’s 
University  Library.  Dent;  Totowa,  N.J. ; 
Rowman  &  Littlefield,  pp.  xxxviii-|-234. 
Paperback  £1.25. 

The  Unwritten  War:  American  Writers 
and  the  Civil  War,  by  Daniel  Aaron.  New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  pp.  xix4  385  +xiv. 
S12.50. 


Crane  and  Harold  Frederic  see  ‘The 
War  at  Second  Hand’.  The  section 
on  ‘The  South :  Onlookers  and 
Participants’  produces  no  surprises 
beyond  the  now  familiar  one  that  the 
war  prompted  no  writing  of  greater 
distinction  from  that  region.  The 
later  works  on  the  war,  which  came 
from  such  Southerners  as  Faulkner, 
Robert  Penn  Warren,  and  Allen 
Tate,  Aaron  discusses  in  his  final 
section  ‘Reconstructing  the  Southern 
Past’.  ‘Our  untidy  and  unkempt 
War’,  he  concludes,  ‘still  confounds 
interpreters’  and  ‘In  recent  years, 
historians  and  biographers  have  more 
often  come  closer  to  “the  real  sense’’ 
of  the  War  than  fiction  writers,  poets, 
and  literary  critics’.  Edmund  Wilson’s 
Patriotic  Gore  (1962)  he  finds 
‘remarkable’  and  intelligent  but  ulti¬ 
mately  too  idiosyncratic  to  command 
complete  acceptance  as  an  inter¬ 
pretation.  Aaron  sees  as  a  striking 
feature  of  all  this  Civil  War  literature 
‘its  comparative  inattention  to  what 
many  once  believed  and  still  believe 
to  be  the  central  issue  of  the  War — 
the  Negro’,  and  he  comments  on 
other  aspects  of  the  subject  to  which 
imaginative  literature  has  never  done 
justice.  Its  range  and  commonsense, 
together  with  Aaron’s  characteristic 
perceptiveness  and  lucidity,  will  make 
this  an  indispensable  book  for  schol¬ 
ars  of  this  period,  but  it  will  not 
revolutionize  their  thinking. 

The  second  volume  to  appear  in 
the  lowa-California  edition  of  the 
writings  of  Mark  Twain  brings 
together  texts  of  more  than  twenty 
works  under  the  general  title  of 
What  Is  Man?  and  Other  Philo¬ 
sophical  Writings^  Paul  Baender’s 

What  Is  Man?  and  Other  Philosophical 
Writings,  by  Mark  Twain,  ed.  by  Paul 
Baender.  The  lowa-California  Edition  of  the 
Works  of  Mark  Twain,  Vol.  19.  Berkeley, 
Los  Angeles,  London:  U.  of  California  P. 
pp.  xiii-f  716.  $16.50.  £7.85. 
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introduction  traces  Mark  Twain’s 
antagonism  to  orthodox  Christianity 
and  to  ‘the  Moral  Sense’  as  ‘a  source 
of  man’s  incorrigible  depravity’.  He 
describes  the  genesis,  publication, 
and  reception  of  his  three  main  texts. 
What  Is  Man?,  Christian  Science,  and 
‘Letters  from  the  Earth’,  arguing  that 
‘Mark  Twain’s  concern  with  his 
philosophical  ideas  was  crucial  to 
his  dignity’  and  that  ‘the  negativity 
of  [his]  insights  was  an  important 
test  of  truth’  for  him.  Three  appen¬ 
dices  (described  as  supplements) 
print  fragments  of  the  first  two  of 
these  texts  omitted  from  the  pub¬ 
lished  version,  and  an  earlier  version 
of  ‘The  Turning  Point  of  My  Life’. 
There  is  the  usual  CEAA  apparatus 
of  textual  notes,  and  some  fifty 
pages  of  explanatory  notes,  mostly 
biographical  or  identifications  of 
topical  allusions  in  the  texts.  The 
inclusion  of  eight  pieces  originating 
before  1890  corrects  to  some  extent 
the  impression  that  all  Mark  Twain’s 
anti-religious  pieces  date  from  the 
closing  years  of  his  life,  but  the  eight 
are  slighter  than  the  rest  both  in 
length  and  in  the  seriousness  of  their 
thought.  For  the  reader  unfamiliar 
with  Clemens’s  biography  Baender 
might  perhaps  have  put  more  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  financial  and  familial 
disasters  of  the  1890’s  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  contributed  to  the  intensity  of 
his  pessimism,  but  even  the  purists 
who  wish  to  question  whether  ‘phil¬ 
osophical’  is  not  too  grand  a  term 
for  these  reflections  will  find  it  useful 
and  illuminating  to  have  them 
gathered  together  in  this  way. 

Mark  Twain  has  now  joined  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Henry  James,  Melville,  and 
Poe  in  Archon  Books’  ‘Plots  and 
Characters’  series.  The  magnitude  of 
the  task  of  bringing  so  prolific  a 
writer  into  such  a  compass  may  be 
measured  by  the  fact  that  Mark 
Twain  requires  more  than  six  times 


as  many  pages  as  Poe,  the  last  author 
added  to  the  series  {YW  51.383-4) 
and  the  book  costs  almost  five  times 
as  much.  Robert  L.  Gale  summarizes 
Plots  in  volume  1  and  Characters  in 
volume  2;^®  each  volume  is  ordered 
alphabetically,  and  a  chronological  list 
of  Mark  Twain’s  writings,  as  well  as 
of  the  main  events  of  his  life,  pre¬ 
cedes  the  summaries.  Frederick 
Anderson,  Editor  of  the  Mark  Twain 
Papers,  speaks  in  his  introduction 
of  the  ‘meticulous  inclusiveness’ 
which  in  its  ‘detail  seems  sometimes 
to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  probable 
usefulness’,  but  tacitly  recognizes 
that  a  reference  book  must  aim  at 
comprehensiveness;  he  also  justifiably 
commends  its  attractions  for  the 
browser,  pointing  out  that  Gale’s 
‘relaxed  use  of  idiom’  harmonizes 
with  that  of  Mark  Twain.  Gale  him¬ 
self  records  that  he  has  summarized 
more  than  eight  hundred  items  and 
some  18,000  pages  of  Mark  Twain’s 
work,  and  had  ‘eighty  inches  of 
3"  X  5"  cards  to  shuffle’.  Taken  in 
conjunction  with  William  B.  Todd’s 
definitive  bibliography  of  Mark 
Twain,  when  it  is  completed,  the 
book  will  prove  an  invaluable  tool 
to  generations  of  scholars  and  to  the 
general  reader. 

A  reprint  that  appeared  earlier  but 
has  just  come  to  our  notice  deserves 
a  brief  mention ;  it  is  Mrs  Annie 
Fields’s  anonymous  memoir  of  her 
husband,  the  publisher  and  writer 
James  T.  Fields From  its  somewhat 
disjointed  narrative  and  the  many 
letters,  journal  extracts,  and  other 
documents  that  it  includes,  a  lively 
picture  emerges  not  only  of  his 

Plots  and  Characters  in  the  Works  of 
Mark  Twain,  by  Robert  L.  Gale.  Hamden, 
Conn.:  Shoe  String  Press.  2  vols.  pp.  1 + 
1299.  S27.50. 

James  T.  Fields:  Biographical  Notes  and 
Personal  Sketches  (1881),  ed.  by  [Annie 
Fields]  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  Gryphon  Books, 
1971.  pp.  275.  $10.50. 
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personality  but  also  of  the  age,  its 
publishing  activities,  and  its  culture, 
as  well  as  of  the  impression  made  on 
yet  another  American  visitor  by 
England  and  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by 
Hawthorne  and  others  gives  him  a 
significant  place  in  the  cultural 
history  of  the  time. 

One  man  in  whom  Fields  awakened 
affection  and  ‘unalloyed  gratitude’ 
was  William  Dean  Howells  who 
cherished  his  ‘generous  praise  where 
he  thought  I  succeeded  in  my  work’. 
George  N.  Bennett  has  taken  a  fresh 
look  at  the  Howells  canon  and  has 
concluded  that  he  succeeded  in  his 
later  work  more  conspicuously  than 
has  sometimes  been  thought.  The 
Realism  of  William  Dean  Howells 
1889-1920''°  focuses  on  Howells’s 
fiction  from  Annie  Kilbunt  onwards. 
Howells  has  been  labelled  ‘a  psychol- 
gical  novelist’  almost  as  frequently 
as  he  has  been  dismissed  as  ‘a  realist’ 
curiously  deficient  in  imagination. 
Redefining  his  terms,  Bennett  argues 
that  for  Howells  the  ‘psychological 
novel’  was  not  ‘primarily  a  revelation 
of  the  complicated  mental  states  of 
its  characters’  but  ‘had  its  origins  in 
his  thinking  about  the  related  ques¬ 
tion  of  man’s  place  in  the  world,  his 
functioning  in  this  life  with  other 
men’.  To  differentiate  too  sharply, 
that  is,  between  ‘psychological  novels’ 
and  ‘social’  or  ‘economic’  novels  is  to 
miss  the  essential  unity  in  Howells’s 
work.  Bennett  subjects  the  later 
novels  to  the  close  critical  explora¬ 
tion  and  elucidation  that  Edwin  Cady 
desiderated  a  long  while  ago,  and  asks 
that  ‘the  serious  artistry  and  varied 
forms  of  Howells’s  realism  be  ad¬ 
mitted’.  He  also  draws  widely  but 
judiciously  on  Howells’s  critical  writ¬ 
ings  in  support  of  his  interpretations, 

■*“  The  Realism  of  William  Dean  Howells, 
1889-1920,  by  George  N.  Bennett.  Nashville, 
Tenn.:  Vanderbilt  U.P.  pp.  x-|-254.  $10. 


and  makes  a  persuasive  case  for  a 
reconsideration  of  a  novelist  who 
has  been  too  long  underrated  because 
of  the  ease  with  which  some  of  his 
critical  pronouncements,  out  of  con¬ 
text,  can  be  turned  against  him.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Bennett’s  thesis, 
argued  on  the  later  works,  is  in  line 
with  that  of  Eichelberger,  based  on 
the  earlier  works,  in  the  Bruccoli 
volume  noticed  in  Section  1  above. 

The  first  question  prompted  by  the 
appearance  of  Volume  VIII  of  the 
CEAA  Works  of  Stephen  Crane^^ 
will  inevitably  be,  why  was  it  not 
divided  into  two  volumes?  The  spine 
is  almost  three  inches  across  and 
encloses  more  than  1200  pages;  its 
width  and  stiff  flatness  seem  unlikely 
to  withstand  successfully  the  repeated 
opening  and  closing  which  frequent 
use  will  bring,  the  curve  on  the  pages 
when  the  book  is  open  is  distracting, 
and  its  weight  and  chunkiness  are 
unattractive.  Typographically  and 
bibliographically,  however,  it  is  well 
up  to  standard.  The  volume  com¬ 
pletes  the  publication,  in  this  series, 
of  all  Crane’s  shorter  pieces  that  were 
not  left  unfinished.  It  is,  as  Fredson 
Bowers  recognizes  in  his  preface,  a 
‘highly  varied’  collection  which  ‘in¬ 
cludes  some  ephemera  in  the  journal¬ 
ism’  but  ‘it  is  hoped  that  the  canon 
of  his  journalism  may  be  called  sub¬ 
stantially  complete  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  volume’.  Edwin  Cady’s 
introduction  strikes  a  similar  note, 
seeing  the  intrinsic  value  of  individual 
pieces  as  less  than  their  collective 
value  in  indicating  how  Crane’s 
genius  might  have  developed  had  he 
lived.  Cady  speculates  on  whether 
‘in  England,  guided  by  Frederic, 
befriended  by  Conrad  and  by  James 

The  Works  of  Stephen  Crane,  Volume 
VIII:  Tales,  Sketches,  and  Reports,  ed.  by 
Fredson  Bowers,  introd.  by  Edwin  H.  Cady. 
Charlottesville:  U.P.  of  Virginia,  pp.  xli  + 
1183.  $35. 
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himself’,  Crane  ‘might  after  his 
fashion  have  become  an  heir,  in¬ 
finitely  different  from  Edith  Wharton, 
of  James’.  The  ‘London  Impressions’ 
and  similar  pieces  in  this  collection 
lend  some  support  to  the  notion.  In 
all  180  pieces  are  collected  here  in 
768  pages:  a  further  400  pages  are 
needed  for  textual  notes,  editorial 
emendations,  word-division,  and  hist¬ 
orical  collation. 

Richard  M.  Weatherford  edits 
Stephen  Crane  :  the  Critical  Heritage, 
a  volume  which  follows  the  now 
accepted  pattern  of  that  series, 
though  the  shortness  of  Crane’s 
literary  career  necessarily  restricts  the 
range  of  the  146  pieces  included,  the 
last  of  which  is  Joseph  Conrad’s  1926 
essay.  It  documents  usefully  the 
not  unexpectedly  mixed  response 
to  Crane’s  work  which  to  many 
people  seemed  almost  an  affront;  the 
collection  demonstrates  the  extent 
to  which  Crane  was  having  to  create 
the  taste  and  the  standards  by  which 
he  was  to  be  judged. 

Stephen  Crane:  The  Critical  Heritage, 
ed.  by  Richard  M.  Weatherford.  London 
and  Boston:  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp. 
xviii  +  343.  £5.50. 


Ernest  Samuels,  the  biographer  of 
Henry  Adams,  now  brings  his  un¬ 
rivalled  knowledge  of  his  subject  to 
the  valuable  task  of  annotating  The 
Education.''^  This  at  long  last  brings 
the  book  to  a  non-American  audience 
in  a  particularly  useful  form.  The 
notes,  which  occupy  150  pages,  are 
intended  ‘to  help  the  reader  recover 
that  half-forgotten  past’  and,  even 
more  interestingly,  to  ‘identify  the 
instances  in  which  Adams’s  memory 
altered  the  facts  and  thus  provide  a 
kind  of  psychological  parallax  on  the 
shaping  power  of  his  imagination’. 
One  appendix  contains  extracts  from 
letters  in  which  Adams  explains  his 
purpose  in  The  Education,  another 
tabulates  Adams’s  revisions  and  cor¬ 
rections,  adopted  and  not  adopted  by 
his  editors,  in  the  copies  described  in 
Samuels’s  ‘Textual  Note’ ;  there  is  also 
a  selected  bibliography  of  primary 
and  secondary  works.  In  short,  this 
is  a  scholarly  presentation  of  a  text 
the  seminal  value  of  which  has  been 
increasingly  recognized. 

The  Education  of  Henry  Adams,  ed.  by 
Ernest  Samuels.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
pp.  XXX +  705.  Paperback.  £2.50. 
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Bibliographies  of  current  articles  in 
American  Literature  are  published 
quarterly  in  American  Literature,  and 
annually  in  the  Summer  Supplement 
of  American  Quarterly. 

1.  GENERAL 

The  publishers  of  Malcolm  Cow¬ 
ley’s  A  Second  Flowering^  suggest  that 
this  book  may  well  be  ‘the  last  con¬ 
temporary  word’  on  that  i  genera¬ 
tion  of  literary  heroes  of  the  nineteen- 
twenties.  It  would  be  a  great  relief  if 
it  proved  to  be  so,  but  it  is  extremely 
unlikely.  As  long  as  there  survives 
anyone  who  drank  with  Eaulkner  or 
hunted  with  Hemingway,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  further  ‘flowerings’  cannot  be 
discounted.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
Cowley  is  the  only  survivor  from  that 
time  who  possesses  the  knowledge 
and  literary  sensitivity  to  write 
authoritatively  about  the  generation 
as  a  whole.  The  late  Edmund  Wilson 
was  such  another,  but  as  Cowley 
suggests  in  a  passage  that  reads 
remarkably  like  self-justification,  Wil¬ 
son  stopped  writing  about  his  own 
generation  in  the  ’forties,  and  though 
he  continued  to  grow  in  other  direc¬ 
tions  he  lost  a  great  deal  by  cutting 
the  umbilical  cord  that  nourished 
him  with  convictions  and  enthusi¬ 
asms.  Had  he  not  done  so,  he  might 
have  fallen — as  Cowley  suggests 

^  A  Second  Flowering :  Works  and  Days  of 
the  Lost  Generation,  by  Malcolm  Cowley. 
New  York:  The  Viking  P.  pp.  x+276. 
$7.95. 


Hemingway  did — into  ‘a  frozen 
attitude  of  regret  for  the  irrecaptur- 
able  past’,  and  it  is  arguable  that  this 
is  a  much  worse  fate  to  befall  a 
writer,  and  one  that  Cowley  himself 
does  not  always  avoid. 

In  his  chapter  on  Faulkner,  for 
example,  he  introduces  a  reprinting 
of  his  own  1946  essay  with  the  words 
‘I  find  it  hard  to  change  what  I  said, 
except  in  the  comparatively  simple 
matter  of  bringing  facts  up  to  date’. 
Those  ‘facts’  include  nine  new  books 
which  are  cursorily  mentioned  in  a 
two-page  ‘Afterword’.  The  chapters 
on  Fitzgerald  and  Hemingway  also 
contain  much  material  from  earlier 
essays  and  suggest  not  so  much  a 
‘second  flowering’  as  a  re-hashing. 
There  are  some  new  things  in  the 
book  including  chapters  on  Cum¬ 
mings  and  Dos  Passos.  But  these, 
together  with  a  final  chapter  in  which 
he  tries  to  establish  some  final 
perspectives  are  hardly  enough  to 
make  it  into  a  fitting  complement  to 
Exile’s  Return. 

Cowley  ends  his  Foreword  to  A 
Second  Flowering  by  saying  that  he 
now  wants  to  turn  his  attention  to 
other  things.  Judging  by  his  recent 
essay  ‘What  Books  Survive  from  the 
1930s?’  iJAmS)  he  appears  to  be 
proposing  a  revaluation  of  another 
decade  of  American  letters.  It  would 
certainly  be  interesting  to  read  a 
more  detailed  study  of  some  of  the 
works  he  suggests  are  due  for  resur¬ 
rection.  These  include:  Wilson’s  The 
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American  Jitters,  Robert  M.  Coates’ 
Yesterday’s  Burdens,  Cozzens’  Cast¬ 
away,  Vincent  Sheean’s  Personal 
History,  Nathan  Asch’s  The  Road, 
and  The  Male  Animal,  by  James 
Thurber  et  al. 

In  his  essay  of  tribute,  ‘For  Mal¬ 
colm  Cowley:  Critic,  Poet,  1898- ’ 
(SoR),  Philip  Young  has  a  few 
reservations  about  Cowley’s  later 
criticism,  but  manages  to  bury  most 
of  them  in  an  article  full  of  warm 
praise. 

The  best  parts  of  the  essays  col¬ 
lected  and  edited  by  Louis  D.  Rubin 
Jr.  under  the  title  The  Comic  Imagina¬ 
tion  in  American  Literature"^  are 
undoubtedly  the  quotations.  Rubin 
himself,  in  a  concluding  piece,  lab¬ 
ours  to  make  the  distinction  between 
Paleface  and  Redskin  humour,  but 
two  hundred  pages  earlier  Ambrose 
Bierce  has  already  done  it:  ‘Nearly  all 
Americans  are  humorous;  if  any  are 
born  witty  heaven  help  them  to 
emigrate.’  Bierce  himself  gave  in  to 
the  impulse  to  flee  America,  as  did 
Henry  James,  and  it  is  arguable  that 
they  are  the  two  wittiest  writers 
treated  in  this  volume;  they  certainly 
inspire  two  of  the  best  essays  by  Jay 
Martin  and  George  Core  respectively. 

As  for  the  rest,  they  are  much  what 
one  would  expect  given  the  fact  that 
they  were  originally  prepared  for 
delivery  to  an  overseas  audience  of  the 
Voice  of  America.  As  Rubin  admits, 
they  were  designed  ‘to  acquaint  an 
audience  of  listeners,  presumably 
without  much  detailed  knowledge  of 
American  literature,  with  some  of  the 
themes,  high  points,  and  principal 
practitioners  of  comedy  in  American 
literature’.  The  following  list  of 
titles  should  be  enough  to  prove  that 
that  design  has  been  comprehensively 
worked  out  in  the  collection  as  a 

^  The  Comic  Imagination  in  American 
Literature,  ed.  by  Louis  D.  Rubin,  Jr. 
Rutgers  U.P.  pp.  xii+430.  S12.50. 


whole:  ‘Human  Comedy  in  Early 
America’,  by  Louis  B.  Wright; 
‘Benjamin  Franklin’,  by  Lewis  Leary; 
‘The  Satiric  Mode:  The  Early  Nat¬ 
ional  Wits’,  by  Lewis  P.  Simpson; 
‘Washington  Irving’,  by  Lewis  Leary; 
‘Yankee  Humour’,  by  Cecil  D.  Eby; 
‘A  Comic  Mode  of  the  Romantic 
Imagination:  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Mel¬ 
ville’,  by  Hennig  Cohen;  ‘Humour 
of  the  Old  South  West’,  by  James  M. 
Cox;  ‘Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’,  by 
Lewis  Leary;  ‘The  Misspellers’,  by 
Brom  Weber;  ‘Mark  Twain:  The 
Height  of  Humour’,  by  James  M. 
Cox;  ‘The  Minstrel  Mode’,  by  Blyden 
Jackson;  ‘Comedy  and  Reality  in 
Local  Color  Fiction,  1865-1900’,  by 
Arlin  Turner;  ‘Rural  Humor  of  the 
Late  Nineteenth  Century’,  by  C. 
Carroll  Hollis;  ‘Humor,  Chicago 
Style’,  by  Bernard  Duffey;  “‘If  Only 
Mencken  Were  Alive  .  .  by  Louis 
Rubin  Jr.;  ‘Not  For  the  Old  Lady  in 
Dubuque’,  by  Gerald  Weales;  ‘Ano¬ 
dyne  for  the  Village  Virus’,  by  C. 
Hugh  Holman;  ‘Light  Verse  in 
America’,  by  Morris  Bishop;  ‘Cabell 
and  Barth:  Our  Comic  Athletes’,  by 
W.  L.  Godshalk;  ‘The  Humor  of 
“Tobacco  Road’’’,  by  Robert  D. 
Jacobs;  ‘The  Harlem  Renaissance’, 
by  Blyden  Jackson;  ‘Eudora  Welty’s 
Comic  Imagination’,  by  Seymour  L. 
Gross;  ‘Jewish  Humor’  by  Allen 
Guttmann;  ‘Southerners  in  the  City: 
Flannery  O’Connor  and  Walker 
Percy’  by  Walter  Sullivan;  ‘Black 
America  and  the  Mask  of  Comedy’, 
by  Richard  K.  Barksdale;  ‘The  Mode 
of  “Black  Humor”  ’,  by  Brom  Weber; 
and  ‘“Anti-Fiction”  in  American 
Humor’,  by  William  Harmon. 

Gerald  Graff  explores  ‘The  Myth 
of  the  Postmodernist  Breakthrough’ 
(TriQ),  and  argues  that  postmodern¬ 
ism  should  be  seen  not  as  breaking 
with  either  romantic  or  modernist 
assumptions,  but  as  their  logical 
culmination.  He  also  maintains  that 
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the  revolutionary  claims  made  for  the 
postmodernist  sensibility  are  over¬ 
rated,  and  that  postmodernism  is 
really  a  reactionary  tendency,  rein¬ 
forcing  the  effects  of  technocratic, 
bureaucratic  society. 

Cleanth  Brooks,  on  the  other  hand, 
describes  ‘The  Current  State  of 
American  Literature’  {SoR)  in  a 
very  different  way.  His  perspectives 
are  much  longer  and  he  makes  no 
distinctions  within  twentieth-century 
literature,  seeing  only  a  deepening 
crisis  in  culture  exacerbating  native 
tendencies  towards  individualism  and 
revolt,  pushing  writers  towards  lone¬ 
liness  and  alienation. 

Rene  Wellek  also  turns  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  crisis  in  an  essay  called 
‘The  Attack  on  Literature’  {ASch). 
He  is  rather  more  optimistic  than  the 
others,  however,  and  concludes  that 
the  current  cult  of  silence  and  bar¬ 
barism  is  a  passing  American  mood. 

The  text  of  a  new  history  of  Black 
American  Literature^  by  Roger  Whit¬ 
low  appears  to  belie  the  claims  of  its 
own  blurb  that  a  rich  but  unknown 
American  heritage  has  been  flowering 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  that 
those  who  believe  Baldwin,  Wright, 
Ellison,  Hughes,  McKay,  Brooks, 
and  Hansberry  are  the  gifted  black 
writers  are  in  for  a  surprise.  There  are 
in  fact  few  surprises  in  the  book,  for 
though  Whitlow  deals  with  forty-five 
writers  in  all,  only  eleven  of  them  pre¬ 
date  the  twentieth  century,  and  they 
are  disposed  of  in  a  mere  fifty  pages. 
As  one  might  have  expected,  the 
writers  named  above  claim  the  largest 
share  of  space  in  this  history,  though 
short  sections  are  devoted  to  such 
interesting  new  writers  as  Ishmael 
Reed  and  William  Melvin  Kelley. 
The  book  also  contains  a  bibliog- 

^  Black  American  Literature,  by  Roger 
Whitlow.  Chicago:  Nelson  Hall.  pp.  xv  + 
287.  $8.95. 


raphy  of  1500  titles  of  works  written 
by  and  about  black  Americans. 

Carol  Myers  has  also  compiled  ‘A 
Selected  Bibliography  of  Recent  Afro- 
American  Writers’  (CLAJ),  including 
works  not  mentioned  in  Darwin  T. 
Turner’s  1970  edition  of  Afro- 
American  Writers.  Another  useful 
bibliography  containing  554  items  is 
James  R.  Bennett  and  Linda 
Stafstrom’s  ‘English  and  American 
Prose  Style:  A  Bibliography  of  Criti¬ 
cism  for  1968-1969’  {Style). 

It  has  been  said  that  the  only  thing 
more  arid  than  an  Age  of  Criticism 
is  an  Age  of  Criticism  of  Criticism. 
Richard  J.  Sexton  introduces  his 
study  of  The  Complex  of  Yvor 
Winters’  Criticism'’'  with  an  elaborate 
but  unconvincing  justification  of 
which  this  is  a  part:  ‘In  the  present 

age,  when  the  quantity  of  criticism 
has  been  great  and  the  standards  by 
which  it  is  written  and  studied  varied, 
it  is  inevitable  that  classification  of 
both  critics  and  criticism  would  be 
difficult.  Yet,  if  criticism  is  to  be 
understood,  whether  in  its  general 
functioning,  or  in  the  manner  of  its 
functioning  in  a  particular  critic, 
both  criticism  and  critics  must  be 
known,  not  only  in  respect  of  their 
individuating  characteristics,  but  also 
in  respect  of  their  interrelations  with 
the  mass  of  which  they  are  a  part.’ 
Sexton  satisfies  his  own  imperatives 
in  a  very  long  exposition  of  Winters’s 
complete  work. 

James  J.  Martine  writing  a  similar 
book  about  Fred  Lewis  Pattee  and 
American  Literature^  doesn’t  even 
have  the  excuse  that  Pattee  is  difficult 
to  understand  or  rewarding  when 
understood,  either  as  an  individual. 

The  Complex  of  Yvor  Winters'  Criticism, 
by  Richard  J.  Sexton.  The  Hague:  Mouton. 

pp.  viii+412.  Guilders  88. 

^  Fred  Lewis  Pattee  and  American  Lit¬ 
erature,  by  James  J.  Martine.  Pennsylvania 
State  U.P.  pp.  xv  +  192.  £4.75.  $10.00. 
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or  in  his  ‘interrelations  with  the  mass’. 
Martine  recognizes  this,  but  attempts 
to  argue  that  ‘Pattee’s  very  weak¬ 
nesses  can  be  viewed  as  strength’.  As 
an  example  of  Pattee’s  criticism  here 
is  a  sentence  on  Lowell:  ‘Such  poems 
as  “To  the  Dandelion’’  and  “An 
Indian  Summer  Reverie”  come  not 
only  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
nature’s  secrets,  but  from  a  heart 
good  and  true.’  It  would  surely  have 
been  better  not  to  have  disinterred 
criticism  like  this. 

2.  POETRY 

A  number  of  books  and  articles 
express  a  medley  of  judgements  in 
seeking  to  delineate  the  characteristics 
of  modern  American  poetry.  The  two 
most  interesting  refer  coincidentally 
to  Emerson’s  declaration  in  ‘The 
Poet’  that  ‘it  is  not  metres,  but  a 
metre-making  argument,  that  makes 
a  poem’,  and  take  their  starting  point 
rather  conventionally  from  Whitman 
and  Poe.  But  both  Walter  Sutton’s 
American  Free  Verse^  and  Edwin 
Fussell’s  Lucifer  in  Harness’’  build 
interestingly  on  what  is  perhaps  only 
an  obvious  basis  because  it  is  an 
inevitable  one.  Apart  from  its  last 
chapter,  ‘The  Revolution  Renewed: 
Contemporary  Poetry’,  which  is 
something  of  a  roll-call,  Walter 
Sutton’s  discussion  of  the  free  verse 
movement  in  American  Poetry  offers 
more  than  its  title  suggests.  Using  the 
development  of  metric  as  a  frame¬ 
work,  the  book  provides  analysis  of 
the  main  characteristics  of  five  poets 
whose  work  can  be  seen  as  central  to 
the  free  verse  tradition:  Whitman, 
Pound,  Cummings,  Marianne  Moore, 
and  William  Carlos  Williams,  and 

®  American  Free  Verse:  The  Modern 
Revolution  in  Poetry,  by  Walter  Sutton. 
N.Y. :  New  Directions,  pp.  230.  $3.95 
(paper). 

’  Lucifer  in  Harness:  American  Meter, 
Metaphor,  and  Diction,  by  Edwin  Fusscll. 
Princeton  U.P.  pp.  xv  +  182.  $9.50. 


identifies  the  New  Critics  and  ‘middle 
generation’  poets,  Eliot,  Lowell, 
Shapiro,  as  conservatives  reacting  to 
a  poetry  which  went  further  than 
they  were  willing  to  go  to  fulfil 
Emerson’s  requirement.  But  its  gen¬ 
eral  theoretical  argument  is  not  the 
book’s  most  valuable  feature;  rather 
the  particular  insights  and  comments, 
and  the  sensitive  selection  of  repre¬ 
sentative  examples. 

Sutton  sketches  a  steady,  if  fluctuat¬ 
ing,  development  of  American  poetry. 
Fussell’s  is  a  more  exhilarating  book. 
It  is  not  that  his  argument  is  entirely 
new,  nor  especially  ingenious,  but  it 
is  compelling  because  it  is  formu¬ 
lated  in  a  stylish,  witty  prose,  rare  in 
this  genre.  His  subject  is  the  nature  of 
the  American  poetic  medium.  The 
best  and  true  American  poetry,  he 
contends  convincingly,  differs  from 
characteristic  English  poetry  because 
its  use  of  metaphor  is  organic,  not 
local,  because  its  metric  is  founded 
more  upon  cadence  than  on  tradi¬ 
tional  prosodic  form,  and  because 
its  diction  is  ‘combed  out’  of  the 
noisy  American  vernacular.  Merely  to 
have  formulated  such  propositions 
would  have  marked  him  as  a  devout 
Williams  man  and  no  more,  but  his 
three  planks  are  buttressed  by  tough 
reasoning,  and  supported  by  very 
convincing  examples,  to  show  that  it 
is  indeed  the  argument  which  has 
made  not  only  the  metre  but  the 
syntax  from  Poe  and  Wlritman  to 
Pound  and  Eliot  (he  differs  some¬ 
what  from  Sutton  here). 

In  American  poetry,  metaphor  is 
not  enhancing  merely,  nor  adventi¬ 
tious,  but  is  ‘constituting’  m.etaphor, 
embodied  deeply,  and  widely  diffused 
through  the  work  to  convey,  itself, 
the  profounder  meanings.  The  diction 
of  American  poetry  is  evolving  con¬ 
tinuously  out  of  a  struggle  to  be  true 
to  American  spirit,  and  with  a  fight¬ 
ing  resolve  to  resist  decay  into  a 
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traditional  ‘poetic’  vocabulary.  In 
this  it  resembles  at  times  English 
Romantic  diction,  except  that  it 
derives  not  so  much  from  ‘the  langu¬ 
age  of  men  in  a  state  of  vivid  sensa¬ 
tion’  peculiar  to  high  poetic  sensibility 
but  is  rather  ‘a  selection  of  language 
really  used  by  men’  of  very  diverse 
linguistic  and  cultural  origin,  a  langu¬ 
age  not  fused  in  the  melting  pot,  but 
continually  bubbling  in  a  rich  irreduc¬ 
ible  brew.  ‘The  American  linguistic 
dilemma’  gives  Americans  their  ‘glor¬ 
iously  tormented  American  poetry’. 
We  regret  the  devaluation  of  Stevens 
under  the  pressure  of  Fussell’s  argu¬ 
ment,  but  the  revaluation  of  Poe,  and 
the  identification  of  the  nature  of 
Whitman’s  achievement  in  his  best 
poems,  is  a  gain.  With  tactful  re¬ 
development,  the  traditional  notion 
of  ‘The  United  States  as  a  Poem’,  as 
it  is  presented  here,  becomes  accept¬ 
able.  The  book  is  not  all  eulogy. 
Besides  the  attack  on  Stevens’s 
‘pseudo-religious’  poetry,  with  which 
some  will  disagree,  there  is  Fussell’s 
analysis,  very  persuasive,  never  un¬ 
kind  or  carping,  of  Hart  Crane’s 
failure,  a  failure  of  theme  as  of  diction. 
The  too  brief  discussion  of  Pound’s 
Cantos  and  The  Waste  Land,  both 
limiting  cases  for  ‘American’  poetry, 
validates  the  applicability  of  the 
principle  of  the  ‘constituting  meta¬ 
phor’,  positively  validates  it  at  least. 
A  negative  validation,  which  would 
demonstrate  somewhat  more  con¬ 
clusively  that  English  poetry,  at  its 
true  best,  does  not  similarly  exhibit 
organic  metaphoric  usage,  is  a  small 
but  nagging  lack. 

A  collection  of  essays  by  Robert 
Shaw  assessing  American  Poetry  Since 
1960^  includes  an  essay  by  Peggy 
Rizza  on  women  poets,  and  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Mark  Strand,  originally 

^American  Poetry  Since  1960:  Some 
Critical  Perspectives,  by  Robert  Shaw. 
Carcanet  Press,  pp.  220.  £3.50. 


taped  for  The  Ohio  Review,  the 
editor’s  own  ‘The  Poetry  of  Protest’ 
discusses  the  difficulties  of  protest 
poets  today,  who  so  seldom  seem 
to  have  achieved  the  pure  note  of 
Ginsbergian  prophecy,  or  to  have 
found  a  mode  for  satire  which  goes 
beyond  invective,  the  best  of  them, 
like  Lowell  and  Rich,  merely  con¬ 
fessing  ‘a  feeling  of  impotence  before 
disaster’.  Apart  from  these  the  other 
contributions  adopt  very  similar 
strategies.  They  relate  their  various 
subjects  to  what  they  see  as  the  char¬ 
acteristic  development  of  Sixties 
poetry,  generally  recognizing  the  end 
of  the  influence  of  Eliot  and  Stevens 
in  the  earlier  Berryman  and  Lowell, 
and  a  development  towards  a  poetry 
less  concerned  with  formal  surface. 
In  general  there  is  admiration  for  the 
search  for  a  new  mode,  but  a  recogni¬ 
tion  that  it  comes  rarely  near  its  goal. 
The  appended  reading  list  provides  a 
useful  brief  introduction  to  the  work 
of  most  of  the  major,  and  some 
minor,  talents  of  the  decade.  More 
engage  is  Thomas  H.  Landess,  who, 
in  ‘New  Urns  for  Old:  A  Look  at 
Six  Recent  Volumes  of  Verse’  {SewR), 
avers  that  ‘in  recent  years,  almost 
every  serious  reader  has  .  .  .  felt  the 
power  ebb  from  the  “period  style’’ 
ushered  in  by  Eliot’,  as  he  has  res¬ 
ponded  to  a  surge  of  energy  in  the 
lines  of  Dickey  and  others.  In  con¬ 
trary  mood,  Pat  Lamorte  discusses 
‘The  “Ancient  Rules”:  A  Vanishing 
Species’  {GaK),  tracing  a  continuing 
deference  to  Pope’s  prescriptions 
among  a  variety  of  modern  poets, 
including  Wallace  Stevens,  T.  S. 
Eliot,  J.  V.  Cunningham,  Kenneth 
Koch,  and  Donald  Justice.  This  is  a 
generally  perceptive,  if  occasionally 
obvious,  critical  essay,  which  dis¬ 
cards  its  objective  stance  in  a  reveal¬ 
ing  final  paragraph  against  ‘the  pro¬ 
fessional  success  [that]  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  devising  images  that  are 
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either  shocking  and  sensational,  or 
that  shroud  themselves  in  ... 
obscurity’. 

Poetry  Nation,  in  its  first  number, 
reprints  Robert  Shaw’s  essay  on  the 
poetry  of  protest,  and  gives  us  an 
article  by  Michael  Schmidt  defending 
the  reassertion  of  standards  of  form 
in  recent  poetry  against  the  charge 
levelled  at  it  in  Partisan  Review 
(1972),  and  elsewhere,  that  it  is 
indicative  of  political  conservatism. 
Donald  Davie  appends  his  agree¬ 
ment,  with  some  qualifications  about 
terminology,  and  welcomes  Schmidt’s 
statement  as  a  centrist  view  of  poetic 
values.  A  mite  too  emphatically, 
perhaps,  Charles  Molesworth,  in 
‘The  Rank  Flavour  of  Blood:  Gal¬ 
way  Kinnell  and  American  Poetry  of 
the  1960s’  (WHR),  makes  the  point 
that  in  the  Sixties  the  irony  and  drama 
which  had  marked  the  line  of  Ameri¬ 
can  poetry — through  Pound,  Eliot, 
Tate,  Ransom,  Eberhart,  Nemerov, 
and  Shapiro — began  to  run  out,  to 
be  replaced  by  a  more  ‘intensive  view 
of  objects’,  a  poetic  which  is  ‘cele¬ 
bratory  in  its  characteristic  attitude 
to  the  world  of  objects’.  The  ‘rank 
flavour  of  blood’  in  Molesworth’s 
title  is  taken  from  Kinnell’s  poem 
‘The  Bear’,  where  it  is  opposed  to 
‘that  poetry,  by  which  I  lived’.  In 
this  flux  of  opinion  Alicia  Ostriker’s 
deadly  serious  apologia  for  concrete 
poetry,  ‘Poem  Objects’  {PR)  may 
well  be  a  ‘send  up’,  but  there  is  room 
for  doubt. 

The  names  of  Pound,  Frost,  and 
Stevens  recur  frequently  in  the  general 
studies,  and  they  receive  some  indi¬ 
vidual  treatment  too.  Max  Nanny 
examines  Pound’s  poetic  practices 
in  his  Ezra  Pound:  Poetics  for  an 
Electric  Age"^,  by  a  broad,  selective 

’  Ezra  Pound:  Poetics  for  an  Electric  Age, 
by  Max  Nanny.  Bern:  A  Francke  Verlag. 

pp.  122. 


reference  to  Pound’s  critical  writings, 
and  to  contemporary  pronounce¬ 
ments  and  observations,  both  literary 
and  philosophic-aesthetic.  He  relates 
these,  and  the  innovations  of  Pound 
and  his  circle,  to  the  formulations  of 
McLuhan  and  others,  who  have 
remarked  on  the  apparent  rejection 
in  some  twentieth-century  art  of 
linearity  of  thought  and  expression 
derived  from  the  printed  line.  With 
the  discovery  by  Pound  and  others 
of  a  ‘field  effect’  in  poetry,  like  that  of 
electro-magnetism,  they  and  their 
successors  have  brought  back  into 
Western  art  an  inclusiveness  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  exclusive, 
explicit  mode  of  Gutenberg,  but 
which  persisted  in  oriental  art  and 
literature,  most  notably  in  the  ideo¬ 
gram.  The  whole  re-works  McLuhan 
once  more,  but  individual  illustra¬ 
tions  are  of  interest.  In  marked  con¬ 
trast  are  two  reprints :  Glen  Hughes’s 
Imagism  and  the  Imagists,^^  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1931  and,  less  obviously 
dated,  An  Examination  of  Ezra 
Pound,^^  in  which  Peter  Russell 
collected  an  impressive  sample  of 
the  views  of  Pound  held  in  1950  by 
acknowledged  pundits,  of  varying 
tastes  and  calibres.  To  the  latter  is 
added  a  retrospective  essay  by  the 
editor,  which  describes  his  not  very 
directly  productive  association  with 
Pound  in  the  last  years  of  the  poet’s 
life,  preceded  by  a  description  of 
Russell’s  epiphanic  discovery  of 
Pound’s  poetry  in  an  Indian  village 
in  1945.  Both  reprinted  volumes  offer 
us  more  than  the  nostalgia  from 
which  John  Kwan-Terry  recalls  us  in 

Imagism  and  the  Imagists:  A  study  in 
Modern  Poetry,  by  Glen  Hughes.  New  York: 
Biblio  and  Tannen,  1972  (originally  pub¬ 
lished  by  Stanford  U.P.,  1931).  pp.  xiii-1- 
283.  $10.00. 

“  An  Examination  of  Ezra  Pound,  ed. 
Peter  Russell.  New  York:  Gordian  Press, 
(originally  published  by  Gordian  Press, 
1950).  pp.  307.  711.00. 
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an  essay  entitled,  ‘The  Prosodic 
Theories  of  Ezra  Pound’  (PLL). 
Like  Nanny,  he  pans  the  writings  of 
Pound  and  his  commentators  for  a 
showing  of  the  theoretical  pure  metal 
of  his  prosodic  theory,  and  com¬ 
pares  it  dutifully  with  his  practice. 
Kwan-Terry  is  attempting  to  define 
the  extent  to  which  Pound’s  use  of 
cadence,  and  the  rhythm  of  sense  and 
syntax,  is  compatible  with  traditional 
prosodic  form,  sometimes  to  be 
experienced  through  stress  beat,  some¬ 
times  as  quantity,  sometimes  through 
the  two  in  combination.  He  has  a 
coda  on  the  use  of  verbal  colour,  and 
on  the  way  in  which  rhymes  mark 
rhythms.  This  last  promises — though 
it  is  too  brief  to  fulfil — a  productive 
approach  to  some  of  Pound’s  pro¬ 
founder  effects,  and  complements, 
where  it  does  not  overlap,  Stuart  P. 
McDougal’s  Ezra  Pound  and  the 
Troubadour  Tradition  (YW  53.442). 
A  rather  eccentric  item  is  Hugh 
McDiarmid’s  review  {Agenda)  of 
William  Cookson’s  Ezra  Pound: 
Selected  Prose  1909-15.  Quirky,  op¬ 
inionated,  but  essentially  sane,  this 
is  a  charmingly  personal  piece;  for 
the  collector  of  McDiarmid,  perhaps. 

A  review  more  widely  to  be 
appreciated  is  Donald  Davie’s  ‘The 
Universe  of  Ezra  Pound’  (C0,  of 
The  Pound  Era,  by  Hugh  Kenner. 
After  small  cavils  at  Kenner’s  neglect 
of  Hardy  as  a  ‘parent’  of  Pound, 
along  with  James,  and  at  his  less  than 
downright  condemnation  of  the  stifl¬ 
ing  milieu  of  the  England  of  Baldwin 
and  Churchill,  Davie  identifies  the 
unique  and  irreplaceable  central  in¬ 
sight  of  the  book  as  the  recognition 
that  ‘once  Pound  had  got  over  the 
archaizing  Wardour  Street  of  his  first 
collections  ...  he  writes  a  poetry  in 
which  the  scene  at  the  further  end  of 
the  time  tunnel  is  laid  out  on  the 
same  flat  plane  as  the  present  scene’ 
without  the  varnished  tone  of  some 


earlier  treatments  of  the  past,  e.g. 
by  James  and  Beardsley. 

The  Frost  centenary  boom  con¬ 
tinues.  Comparable  with  Robert 
Francis’s  rather  egoistic,  not  un- 
revealing  book,  {YW  53.441)  is 
Stearns  Morse’s  article,  ‘Lament  for 
a  Maker:  Reminiscences  of  Robert 
Frost’  {SB),  a  touching  account  of  a 
similar  forty  years’  association,  stress¬ 
ing  the  softer,  domestic  side  of  Frost, 
and  rendering  the  opacity  of  Frost’s 
character  which  even  close  friendship 
failed  apparently  to  penetrate.  More 
professional  and  critical  is  Elaine 
Barry’s  Robert  Frost  on  Writing^^ 
which  contains  a  selection  of  the 
master’s  utterances  on  literary  criti¬ 
cism:  twenty-nine  letters  (fourteen 
hitherto  unpublished),  prefaces,  a 
couple  of  reviews,  and  the  same 
number  of  early  lectures  to  pupils  of 
the  Browne  and  Nichols  school,  an 
interview  from  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  1915,  and  a  taped  con¬ 
versation  between  Frost,  Cleanth 
Brooks,  Robert  Penn  Warren,  and 
Kenney  Withers,  which  originally 
accompanied  the  third  edition  of 
Understanding  Poetry.  Miss  Barry 
prints  also  three  of  Frost’s  parodies 
and  his  marginalia  to  ‘Portrait  d’une 
Femme’  in  the  copy  of  Pound’s 
Ripostes  presented  to  Frost  by  the 
author.  These  texts  are  preceded  by 
three  chapters  which  illuminate  and 
discuss,  with  perception  and  perspect¬ 
ive  balance,  the  nature  and  range  of 
Frost’s  criticism,  concluding  that  his 
theoretical  writing  offers  us  more  of 
value  than  do  his  forays  into  practical 
criticism. 

In  the  ebullient  aftermath  of  a 
‘rather  extravagant  brain-storming 
session’  Edward  Jayne  has  con¬ 
structed  in  'Up  Against  The  Mending 
Wall:  The  Psycho-analysis  of  a  Poem 

Robert  Frost  on  Writing,  by  Elaine 
Barry.  Rutgers  U.P.  pp.  xii  +  188.  $7.50. 
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by  Frost’  {CE),  a  parodic  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  ‘Mending  Wall’,  purporting  to 
demonstrate  a  pervasive  homosexu¬ 
ality  in  that  poem  and  elsewhere. 
The  piece  is  conceived  as  a  rebuttal 
of  an  Eriksonian  essay  by  Norman 
Holland,  but  takes  off  and  spills  over 
in  many  interesting  directions.  More 
sensitive  in  tone  is  ‘The  Poet  and 
Swinger:  Fact  and  Fancy  in  Robert 
Frost’  by  Lewis  H.  Miller  Jr  {Criti¬ 
cism),  an  explicatory  study  of  three 
poems,  ‘Birches’,  ‘Mowing’,  and  ‘The 
Woodpile’.  Miller  attacks  what  he 
describes  as  Langbaum’s  misunder¬ 
standing  of  Frost  as  a  poet  who  fails 
to  confront  the  ‘unalterably  alien’  in 
Nature,  arguing  that  he  amply  satis¬ 
fies  Kermode’s  requirement  that  a 
poet  ‘do  justice  to  a  chaotically  and 
viscously  contingent  reality,  and  yet 
redeem  it’.  He  concludes  that,  far 
from  indulging  complacent  or  extra¬ 
vagant  fancies,  by  ironies,  clarity  of 
observed  detail,  and  a  ‘meticulous 
fidelity  to  fact’.  Frost  manages  to 
create  redeeming  .  .  .  fictions  which 
do  full  justice  to  the  background  of 
hugeness  and  confusion  shading  away 
from  where  we  stand  into  black  and 
utter  chaos’,  and  succeeds  in  con¬ 
structing  ‘momentary  stays  against 
confusion,  while  at  the  same  time 
remaining  in  the  destructive  element 
immersed’.  Further  re-examination, 
this  time  of  a  single  poem,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  Laurence  Perrine’s  essay, 
“‘Two  Tramps  in  Mud  Time”  and 
the  Critics’  {AL).  Perrine  seeks  to 
correct  critics  who  have,  as  he  claims, 
incorrectly  interpreted  the  last  stanza 
of  ‘Two  Tramps’  because  they  have 
not  recognized  that  there  is  a  clear 
identification  of  the  poet  and  nar¬ 
rator,  and  so  have  come  to  read  amiss 
the  poem’s  meaning.  This  meaning 
is  one  explored  more  hesitatingly  in 
‘The  Death  of  the  Hired  Man’  and 
in  ‘Love  and  a  Question’ — that  when 
‘play’  and  ‘love’  are  in  conflict  with 


another’s  ‘need’  they  must  give  way. 
More  broadly,  Carl  M.  Lindner 
compares  Frost  and  Melville  in 
‘Robert  Frost:  Dark  Romantic’  (AQ) 
to  reveal  similarities.  In  an  analysis 
of  several  poems,  he  identifies  broad 
likenesses  in  imagery,  stance  and 
theme.  His  evidence  for  ‘Frost’s 
relationship  to  .  .  .  the  dark  side  of 
American  Romanticism’  more  gen¬ 
erally  is  not  presented,  nor  perhaps  is 
it  necessary.  Tom  Vander  Yen’s 
‘Robert  Frost’s  Dramatic  Principle 
of  Oversound’  (AL),  tackles  a  more 
elusive  topic.  He  seeks  to  elaborate 
and  clarify  the  meaning  of  Frost’s 
occasional  statements  on  the  tone  of 
poetry,  the  distinction  between  word 
and  sound,  and  the  poet’s  need  to 
excite  through  words  a  ‘sentence- 
sound’  in  the  ear  of  the  reader.  In 
part  this  is  effected  through  a  process 
akin  to  the  recognition  on  the  page  of 
phrases  which  recall,  in  contexts  but 
generalized,  a  certain  intonation,  the 
quality  of  which  is  akin  to  the  quality 
of  tone  the  poet  hopes  to  communi¬ 
cate.  The  burden  this  imposes  on 
reader  and  poet  resists  the  capacities 
of  both.  A  close  analogy  to  this 
elusive  effect  is  to  be  found  in  Frost’s 
sonnet,  ‘Never  Again  Would  The 
Bird’s  Song  Be  The  Same’,  in  which 
the  word,  ‘oversound’  is  used  to 
describe  the  ‘tone  of  meaning  but 
without  the  words’  that  birds  in  Eden 
received  from  Eve’s  voice  and  added 
to  their  own  tonal  repertoire.  The 
essay  is  a  tough  sensitive  attempt  to 
present  an  intangible  in  tangible 
form,  and  in  some  measure  succeeds. 

In  general  descriptions  of  Wallace 
Stevens’s  poetic  technique,  Jane 
Travis  Johnston’s  ‘A  Metaphor  for 
Paradise:  Wallace  Stevens’  Philo¬ 
sophical  Use  of  Metaphor’  (Essays  in 
Literature)  argues  that  Stevens’s  use 
of  metaphor  is  not  designed  to 
describe  one  thing  in  terms  of  another, 
but  ‘shows  us  something  indefinable 
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by  pointing  out  resemblances  between 
those  things  which  can  be  named’, 
while  Daniel  P.  Tompkins’  ‘“To 
Abstract  Reality”:  Abstract  Langu¬ 
age  and  the  Intrusion  of  Conscious¬ 
ness  in  Wallace  Stevens’  {AL)  analy¬ 
ses  Stevens’s  linguistic  usage  to  show 
how  the  poet,  in  his  drive  to  describe 
reality,  is  not  content  to  present,  but 
insists  on  seeking  to  generalize,  to 
abstract,  to  condense  into  aphorism, 
an  awareness  of  orders  and  relation¬ 
ships  in  the  world.  The  rigorous 
search  for  resemblances  leads  Stevens 
to  adopt  a  number  of  characteristic 
linguistic  techniques:  the  use  of 
abstract  diction  to  generalize,  the 
presentation  of  idea  as  gnomic  state¬ 
ment,  and  a  reliance  on  the  verb  ‘to 
be’  in  various  meanings. 

Single  poems  of  Stevens  come  in 
for  treatment.  ‘The  Melting  Moment: 
Stevens’  Rehabilitation  of  Ice  Cream’ 
by  Edward  Neill  {ArielE)  is  an 
exercise  in  ingenious  explication  which 
sheds  inconstant  light  on  the  poem, 
and  seems  hardly  to  establish  the 
‘Emperor  of  Ice  Cream’  as  ‘one  of 
the  great  poems  of  this  century’.  A 
laboured  article,  ‘“Tennessee”  in 
Wallace  Stevens’s  “Anecdote  of  the 
Jar’”,  by  Allison  Ensor  (SHR), 
concludes  that  ‘the  poem’s  imagery 
of  hills  and  wilderness  .  .  .  suggests 
East  Tennessee  [and]  may  reflect 
the  strong  impression  [his]  letters 
show  that  he  obtained  from  travelling 
through  that  section’.  More  useful  is 
an  essay  by  Paul  McBrearty,  ‘Wallace 
Stevens’s  “Like  Decorations  in  a 
Nigger  Cemetery”:  Notes  Towards 
An  Explication’  ( TSLL),  which  argues 
for  its  unity  and  joins  effectively  in 
the  small  chorus  of  qualified  praise 
for  this  long  poem,  concluding  that 
its  open-ended  optimism  is  a  way 
station  on  the  journey  to  the  supreme 
fiction.  In  ‘Wallace  Stevens’  Neg¬ 
lected  Fugue:  “Variations  on  a 
Summer  Day”’  {TCL),  Edward  But- 


scher  detects  an  enactment  of  the 
poet’s  obsessive  search  for  a  means 
to  express  the  pursuit  of  ‘the  con¬ 
scious  core  of  creation  through  the 
very  implements  and  techniques  of 
that  creation’. 

Malcolm  Cowley  has  written  a 
retrospective  assessment  of  E.  E. 
Cummings  (LR).  He  describes  Cum¬ 
mings’s  life  and  career  to  show  how, 
in  revolt  against  the  standards  of  his 
early  Harvard  upbringing,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  his  experience  in  World  War  I, 
Cummings  grew  into  a  rebel,  com¬ 
passionate,  anti-intellectual,  ‘in  the 
bad-boy  tradition  of  Catullus  and 
Villon  and  Verlaine’,  developing  a 
poetic  technique  that  was  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  these  characteristics.  Of  his 
technique  Cowley  comments  that 
‘much  of  it  depends  on  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  a  few  devices  that  are  fairly 
simple  in  themselves’:  the  calligram, 
or  picture-writing,  the  cryptogram, 
or  wordscrabbling,  the  formation  of 
negatives  by  the  unconventional  addi¬ 
tion  of  prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  the 
transformation  of  words  from  their 
normal  part-of-speech  usage  to 
another.  Poetically  and  socially  he 
early  became  isolated  from  his 
bourgeois  background,  but,  after  a 
visit  to  Russia  in  1931,  he  became 
disenchanted  with  left-wing  politics 
at  a  time  when  his  literary  con¬ 
temporaries  were  finding  socialism 
attractive,  thus  cutting  himself  off 
from  them  too.  He  moved  gradually 
to  evolve  a  philosophy  which  Cowley 
sees  as  deriving  from  Emerson  (al¬ 
though  he  finds  no  evidence  that 
Cummings  ever  read  his  works), 
especially  from  Emersonian  advocacy 
of  individual  response,  and  contempt 
for  history.  Cummings  rejected  under¬ 
standing  based  on  ‘know’  and 
‘because’  in  favour  of  that  derived 
from  ‘feel’.  Cowley  can  describe  his 
later  faith  as  Chi’istian  anarchy. 
With  a  faint,  surprising  similarity. 
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Conrad  Aiken  is  memorialized  in 
Calvin  S.  Brown’s  ‘The  Achievement 
of  Conrad  Aiken’  {GaR),  which  takes 
off  from  a  comment  on  Ushant:  An 
Essay  to  argue  that  Aiken  was  an 
introspective,  rather  solitary,  though 
not  deliberately  unsociable,  figure 
among  his  contemporaries,  always 
concerned  with  ‘the  miracle  of  inter¬ 
connectedness’. 

William  Heyen,  too,  invites  us  to 
see  E.  E.  Cummings  as  a  Trans- 
cendentalist  in  an  article  entitled  ‘In 
Consideration  of  Cummings’  {SHE). 
He  follows  a  similar  argument  by 
Hyatt  H.  Waggoner  in  1968.  R.  P. 
Blackmur’s  complaint  of  Cummings’s 
romantic  egoism  and  G.  S.  Fraser’s 
criticism  of  his  impersonality  and 
irrationality  are  both  countered  by 
the  claim  that  these  are  not  faults, 
given  Cummings’s  transcendentalist 
assumptions.  Aunt  Sallies  are  clang- 
ingly  demolished  to  leave  us  with  the 
conclusion  that  ‘criticism  is  beside  the 
point’.  Frustrating  in  a  different  way, 
Orm  Overland’s  ‘E.  E.  Cummings’ 
“my  father  moved  through  dooms  of 
love”:  A  Measure  of  Achievement’ 
{,ES),  is  a  simple  painstaking  explica¬ 
tion,  somewhat  marred  by  what  the 
editor  calls  ‘extravagant  conditions 
imposed  by  the  publishers,  Harcourt 
Brace  Jovanovich  Inc.,  [which]  have 
prevented  the  inclusion  of  the  text 
of  the  poem  in  the  article,  as  planned 
by  the  author’. 

The  work  of  Black  poets,  and 
criticism  of  them,  has  been  very 
elusive  this  year,  but  an  important 
book  has  appeared.  Jean  Wagner’s 
standard  work  on  Black  Poets  of  the 
United  States  from  Dunbar  to 
Hughes^^  now  available  in  English, 
traces  the  ‘reciprocal  dependency’  in 

Black  Poets  of  the  United  States:  From 
Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  to  Langston  Hughes, 
by  Jean  Wagner,  trans.  Kenneth  Douglas. 
U.  of  Illinois  P.  pp.  xxiii  +  561.  $15.00. 


their  work  ‘between  racial  and  reli¬ 
gious  feeling’.  Wagner’s  method  is 
extensive,  and  permits  him  to  include 
both  biographical  accounts  and  crit¬ 
ical  judgements  of  individual  poems, 
while  never  losing  sight  of  his  major 
theme.  The  English  version  contains 
a  bibliographical  supplement  com¬ 
piled  by  Keneth  Kinnamon,  and  a 
foreword  by  Robert  Bone,  from 
which  we  learn  that  a  second  volume 
in  preparation  will  treat  the  work  of 
the  ‘middle  and  younger  generation’ 
of  Black  American  poets.  While  it 
is  true  that  the  promised  volume, 
which  one  hopes  will  be  translated 
sooner  than  ten  years  after  its 
publication  in  French,  will  deal  with 
those  poets  currently  more  fashion¬ 
able,  this  present  edition  now  offers 
to  non-Francophones  more  than  a 
background  history  or  handbook. 

An  article,  ‘Black-White  Literary 
Relations  in  the  Harlem  Renaissance’ 
by  Robert  C.  Hart  {AL),  portrays 
with  emphasis  an  aspect  of  the 
context  of  Black  Literature  more 
lightly  sketched  by  Wagner.  Hart 
discusses  in  some  detail  the  social 
contacts  of  a  number  of  Black  and 
White  writers,  concluding  that,  in 
spite  of  a  certain  condescension  by 
Whites,  which  soured  Black  attitudes, 
there  were  some  gains  from  the 
associations.  Among  black  writers 
discussed  are  James  Weldon 
Johnson,  Claude  McKay,  Langston 
Hughes,  and  Countee  Cullen.  Geneva 
Smitherman’s  ‘The  Power  of  the 
Rap:  The  Black  Idiom  and  the  New 
Black  Poetry’  (TCL),  in  the  newer 
fashion,  emphasizes  oral  elements  in 
Black  poetry,  especially  folk  style 
manifested  as  rhythm,  deriving  from 
a  number  of  word-game  patterns,  and 
suggests  that  these  occur  necessarily 
as  Black  Arts  poets  seek  to  ‘reach  out 
and  reflect  common  Black  Folks’  and 
to  express  ‘the  uniqueness  of  Afro- 
American  culture’. 
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Gwendolyn  Brooks,  the  charming 
doyenne  ol  the  Broadside  Press  poets, 
in  Report  From  Part  One,^‘^  offers  a 
fascinating  compilation  of  impression¬ 
istic  autobiography  and  informal 
documentation,  photographs  and 
interviews,  with  prefaces  by  Don  L. 
Lee  and  George  Kent.  The  book 
purports  not  so  much  to  offer  new 
insights  into  her  poems  as  to  rein¬ 
force  our  recognition  of  the  Black 
world  they  hauntingly  evoke.  As  we 
read  this  fragmentary  history  of  her 
life  we  are  vouchsafed  an  explanation 
of  the  development  of  Gwen  Brooks 
from  a  tolerant,  ironic,  almost  for¬ 
giving,  Black  commentator  on  the 
racial  scene,  to  a  patroness  and 
advocate  of  the  Black  radical  poets 
of  the  later  Sixties  and  after.  ‘When 
handed  a  lemon’  she  poignantly  tells 
herself,  ‘make  lemonade’.  This  book, 
like  her  entire  oeuvre,  is  ‘lemonade’ 
in  which  the  tart  flavour  of  her 
experience  is  never  rendered  julep 
by  the  honey  of  her  wit. 

With  its  roots  in  a  very  different 
Chicago  from  that  of  Gwendolyn 
Brooks,  a  TUSAS  volume  on  Harriet 
Monroe^^  by  Daniel  J.  Cahill  brings 
together  many  illuminating  items  of 
information  and  gossip  about  the 
founder  of  Poetry  (Chicago)  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  racy  interpretative  account  of 
her  life  and  influence.  On  less  sure 
ground,  the  author  contends  that 
‘what  she  produced  still  remains  a 
quiet  testimony  to  excellence  in 
modern  poetry’. 

William  Alexander,  in  ‘The  Limited 
American,  the  Great  Loneliness,  and 
the  Singing  Fire:  Carl  Sandburg’s 
“Chicago  Poems’’  ’  (AL),  relates  Sand¬ 
burg  to  a  number  of  his  contempor¬ 
aries,  rather  unexpectedly  in  some 

Report  from  Part  One,  by  Gwendolyn 
Brooks.  Detroit,  Michigan:  Broadside  Press, 
1972.  pp.  215.  $5.95. 

Harriet  Monroe,  by  Daniel  J.  Cahill. 
New  York:  Twayne.  pp.  148.  $6.50. 


cases,  to  demonstrate,  with  liberal 
quotation  and  analysis,  that  the 
Chicago  Poems  were  part  of  a  cultural 
thrust.  Sandburg  fully  recognized  the 
limited  isolated  nature  of  average 
Americans  or  Chicagoans,  as  he 
sought  through  the  manner  and 
matter  of  his  writing  to  liberate  and 
inspire  them. 

Suzanne  Ferguson  reviews  exten¬ 
sively  four  critical  books  on  William 
Carlos  Williams  (GaR).  She  is 
descriptive  and  clearly  informative, 
which  is  not  quite  the  forte  of  Jerome 
Mazzaro  in  his  clever,  difficult,  and 
convoluted  William  Carlos  Williams: 
The  Later  Poems,^^  made  more 
diflicult  in  a  copy  lacking  several  of 
the  final  hundred  pages.  With  per¬ 
ception,  earnestness,  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  industry,  Mazzaro  mines 
the  manifesto  utterances  of  Williams, 
to  discover  in  them  illuminating 
commentary  on  his  poetic  develop¬ 
ment.  He  discusses  the  poet’s 
response,  inter  alia  to  mythology, 
scientific  theory,  and  fashions  of 
artistic  expression,  as  he  sought  with 
persistence  to  incorporate  omnivor- 
ously  into  his  work  ‘an  imitation  of 
an  ever  expanding  universe’,  without 
sacrificing  specificity. 

Richard  A.  Blessing  contributes  a 
neat  essay  on  ‘Theodore  Roethke’s 
Sometimes  Metaphysical  Motion’ 
(TSLL).  Taking  as  his  starting  point 
the  poet’s  essay  ‘On  “In  a  Dark 
Time”’,  Blessing  offers  an  explica¬ 
tion  of  ‘Sometimes  Metaphysical’  to 
show  how  the  punning  paradoxical 
structure  of  these  poems  represents 
‘a  remarkable  attempt  to  wed  the 
motion  of  the  creative  mind  to  the 
motion  that  is  life  itself’. 

Reviving  a  controversy,  David  A. 
Hallam,  in  ‘Allen  Tate  and  All 

William  Carlos  Williams:  The  Later 
Poems,  by  Jerome  Mazzaro.  Cornell  U.P. 
pp.  x+203.  $8.75. 
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Those  Falling  Leaves’  {GaR),  inter¬ 
prets  the  contrast  of  Donald  David¬ 
son’s  reproaches  at  Tate’s  ironic 
sympathy  and  Davidson’s  own  more 
committed,  romantic  attitude  to  the 
lost  Confederate  cause,  as  a  con¬ 
tinuing  symbol  of  the  spiritual  values 
of  Southern  agrarianism. 

Deliciously  sour  in  ‘Charles  Olson 
and  the  “Inferior  Predecessors”: 
“Projective  Verse”  Revisited’  (ELH), 
Marjorie  G.  Perloflf  stunningly 
attacks  Olson’s  claimed  originality, 
shows  how  it  is,  at  times,  a  blurred 
near-plagiarism  of  Pound  and  William 
Carlos  Williams.  The  animus  at 
Olson’s  vulgarity  is  palpable,  yet  the 
argument  is  never  prim. 

William  Heyen  moves  tentatively 
and  appreciatively  to  identify  the 
nature  of  Richard  Wilbur’s  sureness 
of  control  in  ‘On  Richard  Wilbur’ 
(SR).  He  sees  it  as  a  natural  feel  for 
language,  which  enhances  the  tech¬ 
nical  variety  of  his  formal  usages,  so 
that  one  becomes  aware  in  his  poetry 
of  a  graceful  clarity,  and  of  the 
capacity  to  evoke  the  real  world  with 
little  or  no  strain  between  the  reality 
and  the  words.  Although  his  con¬ 
clusion  is  not  earth-shattering,  Heyen 
reaches  it  interestingly  and  per¬ 
ceptively,  by  reference  to  a  number  of 
key  passages  in  Wilbur’s  work. 

Two  essays  reflect  an  interest  in 
Robert  Lowell’s  recent,  more  expli¬ 
citly  political,  poetry.  Stephen  C. 
Moore’s  ‘Politics  and  the  Poetry  of 
Robert  Lowell’  (GaR)  describes  ‘For 
The  Union  Dead’  as  a  turning  point 
in  Lowell’s  career  from  a  pre¬ 
dominantly,  if  not  exclusively, 
‘private’  poet  to  one  “‘learning  to 
live  in  history”’,  as  in  Notebook,  in 
one  poem  of  which,  ‘The  March’, 
Lowell  offers  ‘a  pitiless  examination 
of  the  confusion  of  emotions  when  a 
man  acts  in  history  as  well  as  lives  in 
it’.  This  is  a  perceptively  impression¬ 
istic  essay,  which  draws  on  a  com¬ 


ment  of  C.  M.  Bowra  to  offer  an  apt 
and  provocative  re-definition  of  the 
new  ‘political’  poet.  Dwight  Eddins, 
in  ‘Poet  and  State  in  the  Verse  of 
Robert  Lowell’  (TSLL),  generally 
agrees,  going  back  to  the  two  early 
‘Catholic’  volumes  to  trace  Lowell’s 
development  from  them,  through 
For  The  Union  Dead,  Near  The 
Ocean  and  Notebook.  He  asserts  that 
‘Lowell’s  religious  vision,  which  in 
the  earlier  work  can  only  adopt  an 
apocalyptic  attitude  to  the  political 
state,  later  comes  nearer  a  tragic 
sympathy  and  self-deprecating  dis¬ 
quiet  at  the  futility  of  man’s  in¬ 
adequacy  faced  with  the  State’s 
overwhelming  power’.  Eddins  sees  in 
the  poems  to  Thomas  More  and 
Gene  McCarthy,  however,  not  only 
despair  at  their  ‘execution’  but  some 
hope  in  their  example.  Lowell  receives 
extensive  attention  in  a  volume  of 
criticism  edited  by  Jonathan  Price. 
Critics  on  Robert  LowelT’’  collects 
essays,  reviews,  chapters  from  a  wide 
and  impeccable  selection  of  publica¬ 
tions,  and  brings  them  together  to 
form  a  useful  introduction  to  the 
poet’s  work  and  its  critical  reception, 
through  his  career  to  the  end  of  the 
Sixties.  A  suggestive  introductory 
guide,  supplemented  by  its  select 
bibliography,  this  slim,  but  not 
inexpensive,  paperback  volume  will 
be  combed  by  students  for  a  few 
years. 

Discussing  composition  in  Sylvia 
Plath,  Pamela  Smith,  in  an  essay 
entitled  ‘Architectonics :  Sylvia 

Plath’s  Colossus'  (ArielE)  defends 
that  volume  against  the  strictures  of 
critics  and  author  alike.  If  the  poems 
are,  as  is  often  said,  sound  technical 
exercises,  many  of  them  are  master¬ 
pieces  of  technical  effect.  Joyce  Carol 
Oates  in  ‘The  Death  Throes  of 

”  Critics  on  Robert  Lowell,  ed.  by  Jona¬ 
than  Price.  U.  of  Miami  P.,  1972;  George 
Allen  and  Urwin  Ltd.  pp.  124.  £1.40  (paper). 
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Romanticism:  The  Poems  of  Sylvia 
Plath’  {SR)  argues  rather  long- 
windedly,  but  with  wide-ranging 
exemplification,  that  Sylvia  Plath  was 
not  a  personality  at  odds  with  her 
world  but  one  who  conformed,  as 
most  do,  to  a  society  ‘which  romantic¬ 
ally  isolates  the  individual’.  Nancy 
Hunter  was  Sylvia  Plath’s  room-mate 
at  Smith  in  1954  and  1955,  and  A 
Closer  Look  at  ArieR^  provides  a 
sympathetic  account  of  her  troubled 
friend.  Her  comments  on  the  poet 
deepen  our  awareness  of  the  young 
woman,  outwardly  conventional,  yet 
serious,  obsessive,  uncertain,  and 
destructible  beneath  a  surface,  ice- 
thin,  of  self-possession.  The  behaviour 
of  the  two  girls  at  a  tea-party  with  a 
literary  lady,  and  their  desperation, 
faced  with  the  gory  consequences  of 
Sylvia’s  rape,  provide  examples  of 
the  contrasts  in  the  personality  of 
the  poet,  which  receive  comment  in 
George  Stade’s  perceptive  afterword. 
In  a  more  objective  vein,  Eileen  Aird’s 
short  book,  Sylvia  Plath,^'^  is  a  neat, 
workmanlike  treatment,  wliich  gives 
a  good  introduction  to  the  work  of  the 
poet,  relating  biographical  informa¬ 
tion  to  her  poems  and  novel,  and 
offering  a  number  of  suggestive  con¬ 
nexions  and  lucid  explications,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  customary  brief 
bibliography. 

The  graceful  ‘John  Berryman:  In 
Memorial  Tribute’  by  Edward  But- 
scher  (GaR)  concludes  that  suicide 
was  an  enactment  of  ‘the  poet’s  ruth¬ 
less  awareness  that  his  cycle  must 
come,  like  a  good  poem,  to  its  fated 
end’.  An  affectionate  memoir  by 
George  Dennison,  accompanies  the 

A  Closer  Look  at  Ariel,  by  Nancy  Hunter 
Steiner.  Harper’s  Magazine  Press,  1973. 
Faber  &  Faber,  1974.  pp.  88.  £1.95  and 
£0.90  (paper). 

Sylvia  Plath,  by  Eileen  Aird.  Edinburgh  : 
Oliver  &  Boyd.  Modern  Writers  Series,  pp. 
114.  £0.75  (paper). 


Collected  Poems^^  of  Paul  Goodman, 
who  died  also  in  1972. 

Denise  Levertov  collects  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  her  occasional  prose  pieces, 
arranging  them  in  five  sections :  liter¬ 
ary  theory,  political  writing  on  the 
'Vietnam  war,  her  experiences  as  an 
‘untaught  teacher’,  some  purely  per¬ 
sonal  reflections,  and  a  group  of 
reviews  on  American  poets.  If  there 
is  more  unity  than  one  would  expect 
in  The  Poet  in  the  World,^^  it  is  the 
unity  of  a  quietly  curious,  pensive 
mind  that  finds  expression  in  carefully 
wrought  language,  a  poet’s  prose. 
David  Ignatow’s  Notebooks^^  are 
something  else.  Although  we  learn 
that  his  editor,  Ralph  Mills,  has 
rigorously  selected  the  material,  the 
intimate,  political,  literary,  profes¬ 
sional,  introspective,  intellectual,  and 
poetic  entries  are  juxtaposed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  thirty-seven-year  autobio¬ 
graphical  account  of  their  author, 
anything  but  objective.  The  inform¬ 
ality  of  the  presentation  increases  our 
sense  of  being  privileged  to  read  what 
is  addressed  more  privately  to  the 
writer’s  own  conscience,  and  to  ex¬ 
plore  his  motivations  almost  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  mediating  conscious 
mind  at  times.  As  often,  a  poet  here 
demonstrates  a  capacity  for  occa¬ 
sional,  seemingly  uncalculated, 
insightful  critical  response  to  the 
poetry  of  others. 

James  Seay  reviews  James  Wright’s 
Collected  Poems,  and  reports  not 
surprisingly  that  the  more  recent 
poems  show  a  greater  technical 
maturity  and  changing  scope  (GaR). 

™  Collected  Poems:  Paul  Goodman,  ed. 
by  Tayler  Stoehr,  with  a  memoir  by  George 
Dermison.  N.Y.:  Random  House,  pp.  xxx-f 
465.  $12.50. 

The  Poet  in  the  World,  by  Denise 
Levertov.  N.Y. :  New  Directions,  pp.  x-t-275. 
$9.50. 

The  Notebooks  of  David  Ignatow,  ed. 
with  an  introduction  by  Ralph  J.  Mills. Jr. 
Chicago:  The  Swallow  Press,  pp.  xix  +  375. 
$9.95. 
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Julian  Gitzen  declares  ‘that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to 
explain  Gary  Snyder’s  poetry  exclu¬ 
sively  in  terms  of  Zen  Buddhism’,  but 
the  tenor  of  his  essay  ‘Gary  Snyder 
and  the  Poetry  of  Compassion’  (CQ) 
implies  that  such  unwisdom  may  be 
risked  nevertheless,  as  he  treats  an 
exclusive  selection  of  poems  to 
illustrate  the  pervasiveness  of  the  Zen 
aesthetic,  philosophy,  and  compas¬ 
sion.  Commenting  with  concealed 
irony  that  ‘to  devotees  of  Snyder’s 
poetry  comparisons  between  his  work 
and  that  of  Eliot  may  be  unpalatable’, 
he  discusses  at  some  length  similari¬ 
ties  and  differences  between  Myths 
and  Texts  and  The  Waste  Land. 

Edited  by  Richard  J.  Calhoun, 
James  Dickey:  The  Expansive  Imag¬ 
ination^^  contains  fifteen  brief  articles, 
some  tedious,  ten  reprinted.  Together 
they  present  a  picture  of  Dickey  where 
he  most  likes  to  be,  among  his 
admirers,  one  or  two  of  whom  offer 
perceptive  glimpses  into  the  nature  of 
Dickey’s  achievement,  managing  to 
restrain  the  more  common  note  of 
adulation.  The  recorded  interview 
with  Carolyn  Kizer  reaches  unsum- 
marizable  heights,  of  which  the 
following  is  not  untypical:  ‘CAf: 
Sometimes  I  have  a  nightmare  that 
nobody  believes  in  falling  in  love 
any  more.  Dickey.  I  like  that  a  lot. 
I  like  falling  in  love.  I  do  it  all  the 
time.  CK:  I  think  it’s  terribly  import¬ 
ant,  Dickey.  It  sure  is  to  me.  CK:  But 
do  you  ever  have  this  feeling?  That 
in  America  everybody  is  ceasing  to 
believe  in  love,  particularly  in  New 
York  City?’  There  are  check  lists  of 
works  by  and  on  Dickey.  ‘A  Con¬ 
versation  with  James  Dickey’  is 
recorded,  too,  by  William  Heyen 
{SR).  Whatever  else  one  may  say, 

James  Dickey :  The  Expansive  Imagina¬ 
tion,  by  Richard  J.  Calhoun.  Delano,  Fla.: 
Everett  Edwards,  pp.  xvii-(-231.  $12.00. 


Dickey  must  be  the  most  recorded 
poet.  This  is  a  three-way  conversa¬ 
tion,  taped  by  Peter  Marchant,  the 
poet,  and  the  editor.  Apart  from  the 
characteristic  vulgarity  of  Dickey’s 
comments  at  times,  this  seems  a 
better  Dickey  tape. 

Six  tools  for  critics  of  American 
poetry  deserve  mention.  Robert  Cree- 
iey,  in  his  Foreword  to  Mary  Novik’s 
Inventory^^  of  his  work,  praises  her 
conscientiousness.  We  detect,  and 
share,  his  slight  surprise  at  the 
quantity  she  has  unearthed.  She  gives 
us  a  comprehensive  descriptive  listing 
of  Creeley’s  writings  to  the  end  of 
1970,  and  a  selective  list  of  other 
material,  including  critical  works  on 
Creeley,  manuscripts,  letters,  and 
unpublished  works.  There  are  indexes 
of  names,  poems  and  publishers.  The 
Concordance  to  the  Poems  of  Hart 
Crane^^  has  been  a  long  time  in 
preparation,  largely  because  Waldo 
Frank’s  edition  of  The  Complete 
Poems,  pubUshed  in  1 958,  on  which  the 
compilers  began  work,  was  super¬ 
seded  by  Brom  Weber’s  edition  of 
The  Complete  Poems  and  Selected 
Letters  in  1966.  The  decision  to 
revise  was  especially  valuable  in  that 
the  final  pagination  and  lineation 
followed,  that  of  the  Liveright  hard¬ 
back,  was  also  adopted  in  the  Anchor 
paper-back  volume,  more  cheaply 
available.  As  we  read  between  the 
lines  of  the  compilers’  brief  preface, 
we  are  filled  with  admiration  for  a 
patience  rivalling  that  of  Judge 
Oliver. 

The  ready-reference  Index  to  Criti- 


Robert  Creeley:  An  Inventory  1945-70, 
by  Mary  Novik.  Kent  State  U.P.  pp.  xvii  + 
210.  $6.50. 

A  Concordance  to  the  Poems  of  Hart 
Crane,  by  Hilton  and  Elaine  Landry,  with 
the  assistance  of  Maurice  Kramer.  Revised 
by  Richard  DeMott.  Metuchen,  N.J. :  The 
Scarecrow  Press,  pp.  viii-b379.  $12.50. 
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cisms  of  British  and  American  Poetry^^ 
proves,  on  inspection,  more  useful 
that  it  might  seem  at  first  sight  for 
students  of  American  poetry.  It  culls 
from  some  thirty  monographs  and 
collections,  and  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  important  periodicals,  criti¬ 
cisms  published  between  1960  and 
1970,  of  1510  poems  by  285  poets, 
approximately  half  of  whom  are 
American.  Part  I  contains  an  alpha¬ 
betical  listing  of  poets,  under  each 
poem  titles  and  references  to  critics 
by  surname,  while,  in  Part  II,  critics 
are  listed  alphabetically  and  the  titles 
and  references  to  essays,  chapters,  or 
books  are  given.  The  method,  which 
relies  on  a  selective  list  of  sources, 
throws  up  some  seventy  items  on 
Stevens  and  tliree  on  Stickney,  in 
both  cases  enough  to  be  going  on 
with.  James  Richard  McLeod’s 
Theodore  Roethke:  A  Bibliography^^ 
lists  items  through  1972,  including, 
besides  the  usual  listings  of  works  and 
commentaries,  biographical  notes, 
films  and  recordings  (one  of  which  is 
a  film  by  Roethke),  as  well  as  musical 
backgrounds  and  settings.  The  devo¬ 
tion  John  Berryman  inspired  has  not 
only  produced  Richard  J.  Kelly’s 
Checklist^^  within  months  of  the 
poet’s  suicide,  but  the  two  eulogies 
which  comprise  its  foreword  and 
introduction.  The  compiler  had  the 
benefit  of  Berryman’s  advice  and 
comments,  and  the  cooperation  of  his 
widow,  so  that  the  probability  of  his 
checklist’s  virtual  completeness  is 
high.  A  volume  in  the  Pittsburgh 
series  of  bibliographies  raises  expecta- 

An  Index  to  Criticisms  of  British  and 
American  Poetry,  compiled  by  Gloria  Stark 
Cline  and  Jeffrey  A.  Baker.  Metuchen,  N.J. : 
The  Scarecrow  Press,  pp.  x  +  307.  $9.00. 

”  Theodore  Roethke:  A  Bibliography,  by 
James  Ptichard  McLeod.  Kent  State  U.P. 
pp.  xliii-i-241.  $8.00. 

John  Berryman:  A  Checklist,  compiled 
by  Richard  J.  Kelly.  Metuchen,  N.J. :  The 
Scarecrow  Press,  pp.  xxxvi  +  105.  $5.00. 


tions  of  meticulousness  and  faultless 
presentation.  J.  M.  Edelstein’s  Wall¬ 
ace  Stevens:  A  Descriptive  Bibliog¬ 
raphy^'^  handsomely  satisfies  them. 

3.  THE  NOVEL 

In  contrast  to  the  dearth  of 
general  works  on  modern  American 
literature,  there  is  no  shortage 
of  criticism  dealing  with  forms 
and  themes  in  the  twentieth-century 
novel.  The  flood  of  bibliographical 
and  biographical  literature  also  con¬ 
tinues  to  pour  out,  and  the  publishers 
of  one  such  work  dating  from  1951 
have  seen  fit  to  re-print  it  without 
any  modifications  at  all.  Harry  R. 
Warfel’s  American  Novelists  of 
Today^°  must  have  been  a  useful 
reference  work  twenty  years  ago,  and 
one  would  have  been  grateful  for  a 
revised  version  of  it.  It  was  a  very 
accurate  collection  of  bibliographical 
and  biographical  sketches  of  575 
contemporary  American  novelists, 
but  to  reissue  such  a  volume  with  no 
mention  of  such  writers  as  Barth, 
Malamud,  Updike  and  Pynchon,  and 
to  represent  Mailer  as  the  author  of 
one  novel.  Bellow  as  the  author  of 
two,  serves  very  little  useful  purpose 
at  all. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  another 
reissue.  The  Creative  Present, 
a  selection  of  essays  on  contemporary 
American  Action,  compiled  and  edited 
by  Nona  Balakian  and  Charles  Sim¬ 
mons,  and  originally  published  in 
1963.  Of  the  novelists  discussed 
Bellow,  Nabokov,  Mailer,  Updike, 

Wallace  Stevens:  A  Descriptive  Bibli¬ 
ography,  by  J.  M.  Edelstein.  U.  of  Pittsburgh 
P.  (Pittsburgh  Series  in  Bibliography),  pp. 
xxiii  +429.  $24.00. 

American  Novelists  of  Today,  by  Harry 
R.  Warfel.  Westport,  Connecticut:  Green¬ 
wood  P.  1972.  pp.  vi+478.  £10.50. 

The  Creative  Present:  Notes  on  Con¬ 
temporary  American  Fiction,  ed.  by  Nona 
Balakian  and  Charles  Simmons.  New  York: 
Gordian  P.  pp.  xxvi+269.  $9.00. 
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and  Malamud  have,  it  is  true,  pub¬ 
lished  a  good  deal  more  fiction  since 
that  time,  but  as  Nona  Balakian  says 
in  her  new  preface,  only  in  rare 
instances  have  their  subsequent  writ¬ 
ings  measured  up  to  the  work  by 
which  they  became  known.  The  most 
obvious  exception  to  this  rule  is 
Norman  Mailer  who  has  continued 
to  develop  amazingly  throughout  the 
’sixties.  Nevertheless,  Diana  Trilling’s 
essay  on  his  early  work  ‘The  Radical 
Moralism  of  Norman  Mailer’  is  very 
good  indeed  and  well  worth  reprint¬ 
ing.  The  other  essays  are:  ‘James 
Baldwin  and  Two  Footnotes’,  by 
Harvey  Breit;  ‘Ah,  Buddy:  Salinger’, 
by  Donald  Barr;  ‘The  Fabulist’s 
Worlds:  Vladimir  Nabokov’,  by 
Alan  Pryce-Jones;  ‘McCullers  and 
Capote:  Basic  Patterns’,  by  Mark 
Schorer;  ‘The  American  Individualist 
Tradition:  Bellow  and  Styron’,  by 
Robert  Gorham  Davis;  ‘The  World 
of  Love:  The  Fiction  of  Eudora 
Welty’  by  Alun  R.  Jones;  ‘James 
Jones  and  Jack  Kerouac:  Novelists 
of  Disjunction’,  by  David  L.  Steven¬ 
son;  ‘Generations  of  the  Fifties: 
Malamud,  Gold,  and  Updike’  by 
Granville  Hicks;  and  ‘The  Novels  of 
Mary  McCarthy’,  by  John  Chamber- 
lain. 

The  value  of  interviews  with 
writers  depends  to  a  very  large 
degree  upon  the  skill  of  the  person 
conducting  the  enquiry.  Frank  Gado, 
in  his  introduction  to  First  Person^^ 
explains  in  great  detail  how  these 
conversations  were  recorded,  but 
omits  to  state  who  participated  in 
them.  One  must  assume  that  various 
students  at  Union  College  were 
involved,  and  the  resulting  volume 
varies  in  quality  accordingly.  Some 
of  the  novelists,  like  Updike,  allow 

First  Person:  Conversations  on  Writers 
and  Writing,  ed.  by  Frank  Gado.  Schenect¬ 
ady,  N.Y.:  Union  College  P.  pp.  xlix -1-159. 
$9.50  and  $3.95. 


themselves  to  become  involved  in 
fatuous  exchanges  where  the  inter¬ 
viewer  seems  determined  to  air  his 
own  views  rather  than  elicit  those  of 
his  subject;  others,  like  Glenway 
Wescott,  keep  a  firm  hold  on  the 
discussion  and  pursue  their  own 
ideas,  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
questions.  The  other  novelists  in¬ 
volved — chosen  to  represent  as  wide 
a  span  of  time  as  possible — are  John 
Dos  Passos,  Robert  Penn  Warren, 
John  Barth,  and  Robert  Coover. 

Of  these  writers,  Coover  is  the  one 
chosen  to  represent  the  American 
avant  garde,  but  in  a  new  collection 
of  experimental  fiction.  Breakthrough 
Fictioneers,^^  the  editor,  Richard 
Kostelanetz,  passes  him  over  in 
favour  of  John  Barth.  The  piece  prin¬ 
ted  here,  however,  represents  Barth  at 
his  most  trivial  and  uninteresting, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  most  of  these 
visual  works,  schematic  legends, 
linguistic  sequences,  and  ‘almost- 
traditional  yarns’.  To  be  fair  to 
Kostelanetz  though,  the  one  criterion 
he  had  in  mind  when  choosing  the 
works  was  ‘their  distance,  as  hypo¬ 
thetical  positions,  beyond  what  we 
have  often  read  before’.  Most  of 
them  fulfil  that  condition  at  least. 

At  first  sight,  the  juxtaposition  of 
Mailer,  Bellow,  and  Trilling  in 
Nathan  A.  Scott  Jr’s  book  Three 
American  Novelists^^  does  not  appear 
to  offer  a  very  rewarding  perspective. 
But  by  the  end  of  the  volume  one  is 
persuaded  by  Scott’s  view  that 
although  the  targets  of  their  criti¬ 
cism  are  very  different,  and  their  styles 
quite  incompatible,  that  which  links 
them  together  is  more  enduring. 
Scott  has  a  tendency  to  single  out  as 

Breakthrough  Fictioneers.  ed.  by  Richard 
Kostelanetz.  Barton;  Something  Else  P. 
pp.  xxiv -1-359.  $3.95  paper. 

Three  American  Novelists:  Mailer, 
Bellow,  Trilling,  by  Nathan  A.  Scott,  Jr. 
U.  of  Notre  Dame  P.  pp.  230.  $2.95  paper. 
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significant  what  in  fact  is  only  one  of 
their  defining  characteristics  as  novel¬ 
ists  rather  than  moralists  or  theolo¬ 
gians.  As  for  example  when  he  points 
to  their  sense  of  man’s  being  unable 
to  get  anywhere  except  by  way  of  a 
path  that  leads  through  the  materiali¬ 
ties  of  his  condition.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  true  that  their  common 
philosophical  position — Scott  calls  it 
‘anxious  humanism’ — does  necessarily 
find  expression  in  an  empirical  and 
skeptical  mode  rather  than  a  meta¬ 
physical  and  apocalyptic  one.  What 
they  share  is  a  dread  of  ‘giving  suffrage 
to  those  dehumanizing  systems  of 
bureaucratic  rationality  which,  in 
Mailer’s  mythography,  bear  the  name 
of  Totalitarianism’.  On  the  positive 
side  they  each  believe  that  ‘the  world 
supports  and  confirms  the  sacrament 
of  selfhood  only  in  the  degree  to 
which  it  is  organized  along  the  lines 
of  some  viable  form  of  coexistence’. 

Louis  D.  Rubin  Jr  does  not  have  to 
seek  for  any  common  ground  between 
the  subjects  of  his  reprinted  study  No 
Place  on  EarthN  Ellen  Glasgow  and 
James  Branch  Cabell  both  lived  and 
wrote  in  Richmond-in-Virginia 
during  the  same  period,  but  there  the 
similarities  end.  As  Rubin  points  out 
in  his  1959  preface  a  great  deal  has 
been  written  about  Ellen  Glasgow, 
and  the  tendency  has  been  to  praise 
her  work  rather  uncritically.  Cabell, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  either 
neglected  or  underrated,  and  Rubin’s 
aim  is  to  redress  that  balance  a  little. 
Given  that  aim,  and  the  fact  that 
Cabell  wrote  twice  as  much  as  Ellen 
Glasgow,  it  is  odd  that  he  devotes 
almost  twice  as  much  space  to  her 
work.  Despite  Rubin’s  honourable 
intentions,  Cabell  still  awaits  his 
definitive  critic. 

No  Place  on  Earth:  Ellen  Glasgow, 
James  Branch  Cabell  and  Richmond-in- 
Virginia,  by  Louis  D.  Rubin  Jr.  U.  of 
Texas  P.;  New  York;  AMS  P.  $7.50. 


The  title  of  Richard  Lehan’s  book 
on  French  Existentialism  and  the 
modern  American  novel,  A  Dangerous 
Crossing^^  is  interestingly  ambiguous. 
The  temptation  when  writing  a  book 
of  this  kind  is  to  lose  sight  of  other 
relevant  influences  and  contexts  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  single  and  over  simple 
explanation  of  a  particular  trend  or 
school.  His  title  might  therefore  be 
taken  to  apply  to  his  own  activities 
as  a  critic  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
novelists  he  treats.  Aware  of  the 
dangers,  however,  Lehan  makes  it 
quite  clear  that  what  he  is  dealing 
with  is  an  affinity  of  mind  rather  than 
any  systematic  or  doctrinaire  con¬ 
nexions.  He  clearly  sees  that  the 
displacement  of  modern  man  and  the 
sense  of  the  absurd  in  modern 
American  fiction  goes  back  to  writers 
like  Henry  Adams  as  well  as  to 
Sartre  and  Camus. 

Another  temptation  is  to  embark 
upon  a  full  scale  philosophical 
account  of  Existentialism,  but  Lehan 
rightly  eschews  such  a  task,  and  is 
content  to  define  the  term  simply  as 
‘Man’s  attempts  to  create  him¬ 

self  in  the  face  of  his  absurd 
limits’.  This  allows  him  to  deal 

not  only  with  obvious  candidates 
for  inclusion  such  as  Mailer  and 

Richard  Wright,  but  also  with  writers 
having  a  more  oblique  relationship 
with  the  French  philosophers,  like 
Bellow  and  Walker  Percy.  The 

arrangement  of  the  book  is  chron¬ 
ological,  on  either  side  of  the  writers 
mentioned.  There  are  also  chapters 
on  Dos  Passos,  Hemingway,  and 
Faulkner,  and  on  Ellison,  Pynchon, 
Heller,  and  Barth. 

Arlen  J.  Hansen  discusses  a  diff¬ 
erent,  but  related  philosophical  prob- 

A  Dangerous  Crossing:  French  Literary 
Existentialism  and  the  Modern  American 
Novel,  by  Richard  Lehan.  S.  Illinois  U.P.; 
London  and  Amsterdam :  FelTer  and  Simons, 
pp.  XX  +  198.  $5.95. 
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lem  and  modern  novelists’  response 
to  it  in  ‘The  Celebration  of  Solipsism : 
A  New  Trend  in  American  Fiction’ 
(MFS).  He  argues  that  the  dominant 
stance  in  American  fiction  during  the 
past  century  has  been  that  of  the  so- 
called  ‘realist’  who  has  urged  his 
readers  to  distinguish  between  self¬ 
generated  ‘illusion’  and  sturdy  ‘real¬ 
ity’.  More  recent  novelists  such  as 
Vonnegut,  Barthelme,  Gass,  Coover, 
and  Brautigan  are  beginning  to  shift 
the  grounds  of  fiction  to  undermine 
the  absolutism  present  in  much 
determinist  fiction  and  to  stress  man’s 
own  creative  power. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  book  on 
Hollywood  fiction  of  the  1930s, 
Tycoons  and  Locusts,^’’  Walter  Wells 
has  an  interesting  general  essay  on 
the  subject  of  regionalism  itself  as  a 
term  of  critical  significance.  The 
mere  supposition  of  a  significant 
relationship  between  a  geographical 
place  and  its  literature  does  not 
automatically  lead  to  any  kind  of 
critical  judgment  based  upon  that 
relationship.  Wells  therefore  disposes 
of  the  notion  of  region  as  backdrop, 
romance,  or  documentation  and 
isolates  an  aesthetic  regionalism 
where  identifiable  characteristics  of 
place  can  be  seen  informing  the  very 
qualities  of  a  work  which  give  it 
claim  to  the  status  of  art.  The  works 
he  chooses  to  examine  are  The 
Postman  Always  Rings  Twice,  They 
Shoot  Horses,  Don’t  They?,  Hope 
of  Heaven,  The  Day  of  the  Locust, 
Farewell,  My  Lovely,  What  Makes 
Sammy  Run?,  the  Pat  Hobby  Stories, 
and  The  Last  Tycoon.  From  his 
examination  he  discovers  a  consistent 
pattern  of  effects  which  Hollywood- 
Southland  has  upon  its  fictions  and 

Tycoons  and  Locusts:  A  Regional  Look 
at  Hollywood  Fiction  of  the  1930s,  by  Walter 
Wells.  S.  Illinois  U.P.;  London  and  Amster¬ 
dam:  Feffer  and  Simons,  pp.  xiii  +  139. 
S6.95. 


which  define  the  literary  region.  The 
dominant  theme  of  these  novels  is 
one  of  social  and  psychological  dis¬ 
solution,  and  the  narrative  tech¬ 
niques  (first  person,  sensorial,  un¬ 
ambiguous,  cinematic)  also  reflect 
the  characteristics  of  the  region  in 
more  or  less  subtle  ways.  Wells’s 
study  is  an  interesting  contribution, 
not  only  to  the  study  of  a  particular 
literary  region,  but  to  the  literature 
of  regionalism  in  general. 

Another  interesting  attempt  to 
define  a  genre  is  Max  F.  Schulz’s 
Black  Humor  Fiction  of  the  Sixties.^^ 
Faced  with  such  a  slippery  category, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  chooses  to 
allow  a  definition  to  emerge  by  way 
of  elimination,  nor  is  it  surprising 
that  the  novels  he  chooses  to  analyse, 
consistently  refuse  to  be  pinned  down. 
Along  the  way,  however,  he  does 
make  some  interesting  discrimina¬ 
tions,  as  for  example  between  Black 
humour  and  Existentialism  and  Sur¬ 
realism.  But  the  pluralistic  and  in¬ 
conclusive  version  of  life  presented 
by  such  novelists  in  appropriately 
labyrinthine  or  multi-layered  narra¬ 
tive  forms  are  ultimately  resistant  to 
the  categorizing  critic,  and  the  book 
remains  rather  a  series  of  good  essays 
on  the  work  of  Barth,  Vonnegut, 
Pynchon,  Coover,  Friedman,  Berger, 
and  Charles  Wright.  At  most  one  can 
agree  with  his  claim  that  he  has 
isolated  ‘a  predominantly  American 
phenomenon  of  the  sixties,  whose 
anxieties  proceeding  from  pluralism, 
conformity,  and  an  irresolute  value 
system  give  it  both  its  method  and  its 
subject’.  A  slightly  different  version 
of  Schulz’s  first  chapter  appears 
separately  as  ‘Toward  a  Definition 
of  Black  Humor’  (SoR). 

Another  popular  genre  is  dealt  with 
by  J.  Douglas  Perry  Jr  in  ‘Gothic 
as  Vortex:  the  Form  of  Horror  in 

Black  Humor  Fiction  of  the  Sixties,  by 
Max  Schulz.  Ohio  U.P.  pp.  xi-|-156.  $8.50. 
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Capote,  Faulkner,  and  Styron’  (MFS). 
He  argues  that  the  structures  of 
Gothic  fiction  are  analogous  to  its 
images  and  themes.  The  major  im¬ 
ages  of  Gothic  novels  identified  by 
Irvin  Malin  in  New  American  Gothic 
are  the  room,  the  voyage,  and  the 
mirror.  These  help  to  express  themes 
of  confinement,  flight,  and  narcissism. 
It  is  with  the  method  of  expression 
that  this  article  is  concerned,  and 
three  structural  principles  are  dis¬ 
criminated  and  explored  in  the  work 
of  southern  novelists.  These  are 
concentricity,  predetermined  seq¬ 
uence,  and  character  repetition. 

The  history  of  the  Black  American 
novel  is  rapidly  becoming  an  over¬ 
worked  area.  There  are  limits  to  the 
subject  that  can  only  be  exceeded  by 
more  and  more  ingenious  classifica¬ 
tions  and  comparisons.  In  From 
Apology  to  Protest,^^  Noel  Schrauf- 
nagel  deals  with  the  period  1940  to 
1970,  and  within  this  short  span 
discovers  no  fewer  than  five  distinct 
movements.  Following  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Native  Son  a  spate  of  novels 
was  published  depicting  the  Negro 
as  a  depraved  victim  of  society. 
Shortly  after  the  war  this  view  of  the 
Negro  changed,  and  a  more  exemp¬ 
lary  hero  emerged  to  make  an  apolo¬ 
getic  protest  against  the  bigotry  of 
the  whites.  Accommodation  finds  its 
natural  conclusion  in  the  Assimila- 
tionist  novel  as  Black  writers 
attempted  to  portray  white  characters 
as  well  as  black,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  beginning  of  the  ’sixties  that  the 
movement  begun  by  Richard  Wright 
came  to  full  fruition  with  the  irrup¬ 
tion  of  the  revolutionary  fiction  of 
militant  protest  depicting  the  organi¬ 
zed  retaliation  of  black  against  white. 
No  doubt  these  trends  and  move- 

From  Apology  to  Protest:  The  Black 
American  Novel,  by  Noel  Schraufnagel. 
Delano,  Florida:  Everett  Edwards,  pp.  xv-b 
227.  112.00. 


ments  do  represent  shifts  and  fluctua¬ 
tions  within  American  society  at 
large,  and  reflect  the  responses  of 
the  novelists  to  it,  but  the  material 
chosen  to  exemplify  them  is  so  sparse, 
and  the  focus  of  the  historian’s 
examination  so  narrow,  that  this 
picture  can  only  have  a  provisional 
validity  at  best. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  Arthur 
Voss’s  critical  history  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Short  Story  He  covers  the 
period  from  Washington  Irving  to 
Flannery  O’Connor,  and  even  adds 
to  this  an  appendix  listing  the  work 
of  younger  writers  in  the  genre.  The 
book  thus  explores  an  enormous  area 
and  does  so  in  satisfying  detail.  It  is 
the  first  full-scale  study  of  the  subject 
since  Pattee’s  Development  of  the 
American  Short  Story  published  in 
1923.  It  therefore  fills  an  obvious 
need  and  is  a  most  useful  reference 
book.  What  it  does  not  do,  and  per¬ 
haps  could  not,  given  the  size  of  its 
subject,  is  discuss  general  develop¬ 
ments  in  form  and  theme.  The  critical 
element  of  the  history  is  closely 
related  to  the  techniques  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  writers  and  works  singled  out 
for  more  extended  treatment. 

Henry  James’s  Sublime  Economy 
by  Donald  L.  Mull  has  for  its  sub¬ 
title  Money  as  Symbolic  Center  in  the 
Fiction.  In  his  life  James  was  pre¬ 
occupied  with  money  to  a  very  great 
degree,  though  his  attitudes  towards 
it  were  complex  and  ambivalent. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  his  upbringing 
and  partly  owing  to  his  own  finan¬ 
cially  precarious  profession  he  never 
succeeded  in  resolving  his  tensions 
about  the  subject.  But,  as  with  all  his 

The  American  Short  Story,  by  Arthur 
Voss.  U.  of  Oklahoma  P.  pp.  xi  4-399. 
$7.95. 

*'■  Flenry  James's  Sublime  Economy: 
Money  as  Symbolic  Center  in  the  Fiction,  by 
Donald  L.  Mull.  tVesleyan  U.P.  pp.  195. 
$10.00. 
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experiences,  he  had  little  difficulty 
in  converting  his  problems  into 
fictional  gold.  This  study  subtly 
traces  the  means  by  which  this  is 
done  and  the  significance  of  the 
resulting  achievement.  It  is  not  a 
comprehensive  examination  of  the 
fiction,  sacrificing  as  it  does  exten¬ 
sive  coverage  to  an  exhaustive  analy¬ 
sis  of  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  and 
The  Golden  Bowl.  Given  the  thesis 
that  the  image  of  money  ‘becomes  a 
nexus  of  meanings,  significant  in  the 
totality  of  its  relations,  rather  than 
a  thing  determinately  meaningful  in 
itself’,  this  selectivity  was  inevitable 
if  those  relations  were  to  be  ade¬ 
quately  traced  and  a  mechanical  sort 
of  criticism  avoided.  Far  from  becom¬ 
ing  mechanical.  Mull’s  one  fault  is 
that  he  sometimes  is  more  super- 
subtle  than  the  Master  himself  in  the 
pursuit  of  tenuous  perceptions.  Here 
is  one  example  of  the  kind  of  thing 
that  might  daunt  all  but  dedicated 
Jamesians;  ‘And  if,  in  the  novel, 
money  can  be  said  to  be  symbolically 
anterior  to  Isabel’s  conscious  appre¬ 
hension  of  it,  it  is  in  the  reader’s 
beyond  or  before  her  submitting  it  to 
the  same  extension,  viewing  it  as  the 
token  brute  fact  of  the  world  ever 
impervious  to  consciousness’s  ag¬ 
grandizement,  the  liberating  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  external  with  which  the 
choice  not  to  interact  is  itself  an 
interaction.’ 

Philip  Grover’s  study  of  Henry 
James  and  the  French  NoveP^  also 
treats  The  Golden  Bowl  as  a  summa¬ 
tion  of  James’s  art.  His  focus,  how¬ 
ever,  is  entirely  different  but  equally 
fascinating.  There  have  been,  from 
time  to  time,  essays  exploring  various 
connexions  between  James’s  work 
and  that  of  his  French  predecessors 
and  contemporaries.  But  in  the  main 

Henry  James  and  the  French  Novel:  A 
Study  in  Inspiration,  by  Philip  Grover.  Paul 
Elek.  pp.  221.  £3.50. 


these  have  suffered  from  their  discus¬ 
sion  of  isolated  influences  in  par¬ 
ticular  novels,  and  have  concentrated 
attention  upon  superficial  similarities 
in  style  or  theme.  James’s  indebted¬ 
ness  came  from  an  absorption  of 
French  culture  that  was  total  and 
that  enabled  him  to  use  his  models 
imaginatively  within  his  large  develop¬ 
ing  dialectical  exploration  of  civiliza¬ 
tions  and  cultures.  The  extent  of  this 
study  acknowledges  that  largeness 
and  treats  it  accordingly.  It  is  possible 
to  disagree  with  the  author  about 
such  things  as  the  moral  value  given 
to  aesthetic  perception  in  The  Ambas¬ 
sadors,  or  James’s  attitude  to  man’s 
sensual  and  erotic  life,  and  still  to 
discover  much  that  is  illuminating 
in  this  work.  It  is,  for  example,  par¬ 
ticularly  revealing  in  its  discussion  of 
form  in  the  later  novels,  and  the 
French  critical  theories  to  which 
James  owed  so  much. 

By  a  nice  coincidence,  Carl  Maves 
publishes  his  study  of  Italy  in  the 
work  of  Henry  James  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  called  Sensuous  Pessimism,'^^ 
a  phrase  which  connotes  the  polar 
oposite  to  the  moral  optimism  James 
often  associated  with  his  native  New 
England.  Maves  argues  that  though 
James  knew  France  better  than  Italy, 
he  always  insisted,  as  he  did  with 
England,  on  making  moral,  intellect¬ 
ual,  or  political  judgements  about  its 
civilization,  and  that  only  Italy,  in 
his  imagination,  could  represent 
purely  aesthetic  value,  expounding 
‘nothing  beyond  the  lovely  and  mel¬ 
ancholy  play  of  time  over  beauty  and 
the  flesh’.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
Italy  figures  lengthily  and  centrally 
in  James’s  work  from  his  earliest 
short  stories  of  the  1870s  to  the 
collected  pieces  of  Italian  Hours  of 
1909,  embracing  such  important 

Sensuous  Pessimism:  Italy  in  the  Work 
of  Henry  James,  by  Carl  Maves.  Indiana 
U.P.  pp.  xvi  +  169.  £4.50.  $8.95. 
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novels  as  The  Princess  Casarnassima, 
The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  The  Wings  of 
the  Dove,  and  The  Golden  Bowl.  It  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  ‘International  Novel’ 
without  some  notion  of  the  way  in 
which  James’s  attitudes  to  Italy 
developed,  or,  indeed,  his  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  character  like  Gloriani 
without  perceiving  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  Italy  and  the  concepts  of  rom¬ 
ance  and  treachery  in  his  imagina¬ 
tion.  This  study  provides  then, 
invaluable  material  for  any  reader  of 
James’s  fiction. 

The  Workable  Design'^'*  referred  to 
by  John  P.  O’Neill  in  his  book  on 
James  is  derived  from  a  study  of  the 
actions  and  situations  in  five  repre¬ 
sentative  novels:  The  Portrait  of  a 
Lady,  The  Princess  Casarnassima, 
The  Spoils  of  Poynton,  The  Awkward 
Age,  and  The  Wings  of  the  Dove.  He 
detects  a  ‘characteristic  profile’  of  a 
Jamesian  action  whereby  a  central 
character  is  moved  from  one  situa¬ 
tion  or  condition  through  successive 
stages  to  a  final  resting  point  that  is 
discovered  to  be  in  virtual  polar 
opposition  to  the  point  of  origin. 
Thus  Isabel  Archer’s  desire  for  free¬ 
dom  ends  with  her  being  ‘ground  in 
the  mill  of  the  conventional’,  and 
Lambert  Strether  ends  his  mission  by 
endorsing  the  affair  he  set  out  to 
destroy.  O’Neill  maintains  that 
James’s  primary  interest  is  not  in 
psychological  or  moral  notation,  but 
rather  in  the  evocative  power  (for 
surprise,  suspense,  dramatic  revela¬ 
tion,  irony)  of  the  design  itself.  He 
further  argues  that  the  main 
difference  between  the  early  work  and 
the  late  is  that  the  crude,  melo¬ 
dramatic  plots  of  the  former  are 
succeeded  by  a  decorous  framework 

Workable  Design:  Action  and  Situation 
in  the  Fiction  of  Henry  James,  by  John  P. 
O’Neil).  Port  Washington,  N.Y. ;  Kennikat 
Press,  pp.  152.  3t6.95. 


containing  images  of  violence  in  the 
prose.  The  design  itself  does  not  alter 
significantly  but  the  rhetoric  is  more 
carefully  controlled  as  he  learned  to 
exploit  more  successfully  the  art  of 
melodrama. 

Though  Darshan  Singh  Maini,  the 
author  of  Henry  James:  The  Indirect 
Vision,"'^  maintains  that  he  has  made 
no  attempt  to  present  an  ‘Indian’ 
James,  he  does  suggest  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  an  Oriental  sensibility  reacting 
to  a  typically  ‘European’  writer  may 
be  of  some  interest  and  value.  This 
is  true,  but  unfortunately  the  Oriental 
sensibility  in  question  is  so  steeped  in 
American  and  European  criticism  of 
James  that  it  seldom  appears  to 
express  itself  directly.  Even  in  areas 
where  the  kind  of  perspective  in¬ 
volved  would  have  lent  a  fresh  inter¬ 
est  to  the  fiction,  such  as  the  Inter¬ 
national  Theme,  or  A  Vision  of  the 
American  Woman,  the  arguments 
rehearsed  have  a  familiar  ring  to 
them,  reminiscent  as  they  are  of 
ideas  long  current  in  the  work  of 
Leavis,  Dupee,  Matthiessen,  Beach, 
and  others. 

Making  collections  of  essays  on 
James  is  almost  as  popular  a  pastime 
as  writing  books  on  him.  Those  in 
Lyall  H.  Powers’s  Henry  James’s 
Major  NoveH’^  have  no  particular 
merit  considered  as  a  whole,  though 
a  few  individual  pieces  like  Lionel 
Trilling’s  on  The  Bostonians  and 
Frederick  C.  Crews’s  on  The  Ambas¬ 
sadors  are  very  good  indeed.  The 
concept  behind  the  volume  does  have 
the  virtue,  if  it  is  a  virtue,  of  a  slight 
eccentricity,  however,  in  its  choice  of 
subjects.  Of  the  twelve  ‘major’  novels, 
six  have  one  essay  devoted  to  them 
and  the  other  six — the  best  and  the 

Henry  James:  The  Indirect  Vision,  by 
Darshan  Singh  Maini.  New  Delhi:  McGraw 
Hill.  pp.  xi -1-228.  Rs.  24. 

Henry  James's  Major  Novels:  Essays  in 
Criticism,  ed.  by  Lyall  H.  Powers.  Michigan 
State  U.P.  pp.  xl-f461  112.50. 
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most  puzzling — have  two.  Among  the 
latter,  presumably  on  account  of  its 
puzzling  nature  rather  than  its  quality, 
is  The  Sacred  Fount.  Some  novels, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  have  never 
lacked  admirers,  like  Washington 
Square,  The  Spoils  of  Foynton,  and 
The  Europeans,  are  ignored  altogether. 
Of  course  it  is  one  of  the  platitudes 
of  modern  criticism  that  no  two  critics 
can  agree  as  to  what  constitutes 
James’s  major  work,  but  at  least  one 
might  hope  that  the  essays  collected 
under  such  a  title  might  make  a  case 
for  the  titles  selected,  if  not  a  case 
against  those  omitted.  In  recent  years 
it  is  the  later  fiction  that  has  attracted 
most  attention  and  praise,  and  noth¬ 
ing  published  here  on  the  early 
novels  is  likely  to  shift  that  emphasis. 

William  F.  Smith  Jr  conducts  a 
painstaking  analysis  of  ‘Sentence 
Structure  in  the  Tales  of  Henry 
James’  (Style).  The  tales  he  chooses 
to  illustrate  James’s  stylistic  develop¬ 
ment  are  ‘The  Madonna  of  the 
Future’,  ‘The  Death  of  the  Lion’, 
and  ‘The  Jolly  Corner’.  The  con¬ 
clusions  he  reaches  after  carefully 
studying  the  data  are  unremarkable: 
James  tends  to  use  different  sentence 
structures  during  his  career,  progress¬ 
ing  from  simple,  through  complex  to 
compound-complex ;  prepositional 
phrases  are  used  in  great  numbers, 
and  subordinate  and  relative  clauses 
increase  in  usage,  as  do  noun  and 
verb  phrases.  A  more  interesting 
facet  of  James’s  style  is  examined  in 
‘Henry  James;  Art  and  Autobiog¬ 
raphy’  (DR),  by  David  K.  Kirby.  It 
is  argued  that  James’s  method, 
especially  in  the  autobiography  of 
‘treating  an  inch  of  canvas  to  an  acre 
of  embroidery’  is  a  result  of  his 
deficiencies  of  memory.  The  essay 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  technical 
means  by  which  James  modifies  and 
supplements  his  memory. 

There  are  also,  as  usual,  many 


essays  on  individual  novels  and 
stories,  several  of  which  make  inter¬ 
esting  new  critical  or  scholarly  points. 
In  ‘Classical  Vision  and  the  American 
City:  Henry  James’s  The  Bostonians’ 
(NEQ),  R.  A.  Morris  argues  that 
James’s  effort  to  invest  the  urban 
scene  with  aesthetic  significance  fails 
to  lead  to  a  new  urban  mythology. 
James’s  early  works  have  provided 
scholars  with  many  opportunities  for 
comparing  texts  and  tracing  influ¬ 
ences.  In  ‘Revisiting  “The  Pension 
Beaurepas”:  the  Tale  and  its  Texts’ 
(EIC),  Maqbool  Aziz  discovers  that 
James  finally  realized  this  comic  and 
satiric  intention  in  the  later  revised 
version.  Robert  Emmet  Long  ex¬ 
plores  ‘James’s  Washington  Square'. 
The  Hawthorne  Relation’  (NEQ), 
and  suggets  that  Hawthorne’s  arche¬ 
types  from  ‘Rappaccini’s  Daughter’ 
loom  in  the  background  of  James’s 
work  suggesting  and  reinforcing  its 
moral  connotations. 

Kermet  Vanderbilt  contributes 
‘Notes  Largely  Musical  on  Henry 
James’s  “Four  Meetings’”  (SR),  and 
concludes  that  ideas  of  musical 
composition  are  used  both  for  the 
framework  of  the  story  and  for  the 
internal  patterning  of  its  style.  One 
of  the  works  discussed  in  Robert 
Langbaum’s  ‘Three  Novels  on 
Anarchism’  (ASch)  is  The  Princess 
Casamassima  (the  others  are  Conrad’s 
Secret  Agent  and  Dostoevsky’s  The 
Possessed).  He  argues  that  the  effect 
of  first-rate  novelistic  treatment  of 
political  issues  is  to  make  these 
issues  dissolve  into  general  human 
and  moral  ones,  thus  undermining 
the  political  understanding  aimed  at. 
In  an  interesting  discussion  of  ‘The 
Portrait  of  Isabel  Archer’  (AL)  Juliet 
McMaster  shows  how  the  conscious 
and  healthy  side  of  James’s  heroine 
is  complemented  by  another  aspect 
ruled  by  her  morbid  desire  for 
suffering,  her  self-castigating 
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morality,  and  her  paralysing  aestheti¬ 
cism. 

‘The  Symbolization  of  Milly 
Theale:  Henry  James’s  The  Wings  of 
the  Dove'  (ELH),  by  John  Carlos 
Rowe,  is  an  attempt  to  show  how 
Milly  becomes  a  symbol  of  a  mystery 
at  the  heart  of  our  language  and  our 
art.  Finally  in  'Les  Liaisons  Danger- 
euses  and  The  Golden  BowT.  Maggie’s 
“Loving  Reason’”  (MFS),  Mildred 
S.  Green  describes  some  interesting 
similarities  between  Mme  de  Mert- 
euil  and  Maggie  Verver,  suggesting 
that  James  might  have  been  influenced 
by  the  eighteenth-century  epistolary 
novel. 

W.  M.  Frohock’s  brief  monograph 
on  Theodore  Dreiser^^  is  a  competent 
introduction  to  the  life  and  work.  It 
is  based  upon  the  premise  that  Drei¬ 
ser  is  still  unread  or  undevalued  in  his 
own  country,  and  it  sets  out  both  to 
explain  his  neglect  and  to  help  remedy 
it.  The  main  problem,  as  Frohock 
sees  it,  is  that  American  society  has 
developed  so  rapidly  and  changed  so 
radically,  that  Dreiser’s  realistic  del¬ 
ineation  of  life  lived  at  the  lower 
levels,  once  so  revelatory  to  a 
hypocritically  genteel  society,  is  now 
of  little  relevance  or  interest  to 
Americans.  A  related  obstacle  to  his 
reception  is  the  equally  radical  change 
in  fictional  technique  which  has 
rendered  him  unpalatable  to  a  more 
sophisticated  generation  of  readers. 
Frohock  also  makes  much  of  the 
influence  of  Balzac,  and  it  may  be 
that  this  gives  the  real  clue  to 
Dre’ser’s  unpopularity  in  America. 
Literary  realism  has  proved  to  be  a 
more  durable  mode  in  Europe  than 
in  America,  where  it  has  more  often 
appeared  as  a  deviation  from  the 
true  path  of  literary  history. 

Theodore  Dreiser,  by  W.  M.  Frohock 
(University  of  Minnesota  Pamphlets  on 
American  Writers,  102).  U.  of  Minnesota  P.; 
London:  O.U.P.  1972.  pp.  48.  $0.95,  £0.47. 


Rolf  Lunden’s  The  Inevitable  Equa- 
tion,'^^  a  study  of  antithetical  patterns 
in  Dreiser’s  thought  and  art,  also 
explores  the  affinities  with  Balzac, 
and  discovers  in  each  of  them  the 
same  peculiar  blend  of  materialism 
and  mysticism.  He  argues,  however, 
that  whereas  Balzac’s  determinism 
and  idealism  are  both  given  free  rein 
in  his  fiction,  Dreiser  seldom  allows 
his  heart  to  rule  his  head  when  writing 
novels.  Dreiser  also  learned  from 
Balzac  to  employ  techniques  of  con¬ 
trast  in  his  writing,  and  Lunden 
sees  this  as  the  most  important 
borrowing.  It  takes  three  forms,  all 
of  which  derive  from  the  French 
novelist:  the  juxtaposition  of  in¬ 
compatible  elements  that  remain  in 
opposition  to  each  other  throughout 
the  book;  the  linking  of  opposite 
elements  into  a  unity,  where  the 
contraries  have  complementary  func¬ 
tions;  and  the  direct  comparison 
between  successive  elements  in  the 
narrative.  Lunden  suggests  that  his 
discovery  and  discussion  of  various 
antithetical  patterns  in  Dreiser  reveals 
a  backbone  that  is  often  thought  to  be 
missing.  This  is  possibly  true,  but  his 
systematic  analysis  runs  into  the 
danger  of  obscuring  other,  more 
subtle  contours  of  structure  whereby 
Dreiser  expresses  the  slow  shifting 
rhythms  of  life. 

Dreiser’s  theory  of  the  ‘equation 
inevitable’  provides  the  basis  for 
another  study,  ‘The  Financier  Him¬ 
self:  Dreiser  and  C.  T.  Yerkes’ 
(PMLA),  by  Philip  L.  Gerber.  In  the 
Trilogy  of  Desire,  a  thinly  veiled 
biographical  study,  Dreiser  found  a 
perfect  subject  for  his  ideas  about 
the  conflicting  forces  of  nature.  The 
emergence  of  great  financiers  like 
Yerkes  simultaneously  calls  into 

The  Inevitable  Equation:  The  Antithetic 
Pattern  of  Theodore  Dreiser's  Thought  and 
Art,  by  Rolf  Lunden.  Uppsala:  Studia 
AngListica  Upsaliensia  16.  pp.  186.  n.p. 
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being  forces  which  limit  their  power 
and  nullify  their  dreams  of  control. 
In  this  way  the  ‘purposes’  of  Nature 
are  unconsciously  forwarded. 

Zane  Grey,'^'^  the  subject  of  a  new 
study  by  Carlton  Jackson,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  phenomena,  if 
not  exactly  of  American  literary 
history,  then  certainly  of  American 
publishing  history.  His  eighty-five 
books  have  sold  over  forty  million 
copies,  and  still  sell  a  million  every 
year.  At  his  death  in  1939  he  left  so 
many  unpublished  works  that  his 
publishers  could  produce  one  a  year 
until  the  supply  finally  ran  out  in 
1963.  It  is  significant  perhaps  that 
the  task  of  evaluating  this  massive 
body  of  work  has  been  undertaken 
for  the  first  time  by  a  historian  rather 
than  a  literary  critic.  Jackson  believes 
in,  and  convincingly  demonstrates, 
Zane  Grey’s  importance  as  an  accu¬ 
rate  chronicler  of  a  whole  era  of 
American  history.  As  such  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  an  influence  upon 
many  people  who  responded  to  his 
concern  with  such  things  as  the 
American  ecology.  His  influence  upon 
writers  is  less  certain,  however,  and 
Jackson’s  efforts  to  rescue  him  from 
literary  neglect  are  not  altogether 
successful. 

At  one  point  he  compares  Grey 
unfavourably  as  a  social  commentator 
with  his  contemporary  Upton  Sin¬ 
clair.  Another  point  of  comparison 
is  their  equally  prodigious  energy  as 
writers.  A  massive  Annotated  Check¬ 
list^^  of  Sinclair’s  work  devotes  its 
first  246  pages  to  detailing  nearly 
2000  separate  items.  These  are 
followed  by  a  similar  number  con¬ 
taining  items  of  tape,  records,  films, 
translations,  and  reviews.  Even  so, 

Zane  Grey,  by  Carlton  Jackson. 
(TUSAS  217)  New  York:  Twayne.  pp.  175. 
16.50. 

Upton  Sinclair:  An  Annotated  Checklist : 
by  Ronald  Gottesman.  The  Kent  State  U.P. 
pp.  xx  +  544.  $15.00. 


its  compiler  Ronald  Gottesman 
admits  that  it  is  by  no  means  com¬ 
plete.  Nonetheless  it  is  likely  to 
remain  the  standard  bibliographical 
tool  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Ring  around  Max^^  is  the  title 
Clifford  M.  Caruthers  gives  to  his 
collection  of  the  correspondence  of 
Ring  Lardner  and  Max  Perkins.  The 
letters  stretch  over  a  ten-year  period, 
1923-1933,  the  last  ten  of  Lardner’s 
life.  He  was  already  famous  as  a 
writer  when  Scott  Fitzgerald  sug¬ 
gested  to  Perkins  that  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  persuade  Lardner  to 
publish  his  stories  in  book  form. 
Lardner  was  not  over  enthusiastic 
about  the  project  and  the  letters 
consist  mainly  of  Perkins’s  attempts 
to  extract  material  and  to  suggest 
ways  in  which  it  could  be  used.  They 
are,  therefore,  mostly  business  letters, 
and  the  occasional  references  to 
Fitzgerald  do  not,  in  spite  of  what 
the  publishers  claim,  lift  them  above 
this  level.  The  book  does  contain  a 
useful  bibliography,  though,  and  a 
short  tribute  to  Ring  Lardner  by 
Scott  Fitzgerald  himself,  reprinted 
from  The  New  Republic  of  1933. 

‘New  Pioneering  on  the  Prairies: 
Nature,  Progress  and  the  Individual 
in  the  Novels  of  Sinclair  Lewis’  (AQ), 
by  Glen  A.  Love,  is  an  attempt  to 
show  how  the  ‘counterforces  of 
affirmation’  in  Lewis’s  thought,  play 
an  important  role  in  shaping  his 
fiction.  Lewis  has  more  often  been 
described  as  a  satiric  nay-sayer,  whose 
chief  virtues  lie  in  his  ability  to  tor¬ 
ment  his  bourgeois  victims,  but  Love 
presents  him  as  one  who  ‘with 
Emerson  and  Whitman  would  project 
upon  a  native  landscape,  the  values 
of  democratic  individualism  and  a 
sublime  conception  of  the  future’. 

Ring  Around  Max:  The  Correspondence 
of  Ring  Lardner  and  Max  Perkins,  ed.  by 
Clifford  M.  Caruthers.  Northern  Illinois 
U.P.  pp.  xxiii  +  192.  $8.50. 
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Howard  Baker’s  substantial  essay 
on  ‘The  Stratagems  of  Caroline  Gor¬ 
don,  or  The  Art  of  the  Novel  and  the 
Novelty  of  Myth’  (SoR)  is  mainly 
about  the  way  in  which  The  Glory  of 
Hera  stretches  the  capacities  of  the 
novel  so  that  it  can  operate  auth¬ 
entically  in  the  realm  of  ancient  Greek 
myth.  He  analyses  the  mythic  struc¬ 
ture  in  some  detail,  relates  it  to 
Caroline  Gordon’s  other  work,  espe¬ 
cially  her  first  novel,  Penhally,  and 
concludes  that  it  is  the  best  novel 
written  in  the  last  fifty  years. 

It  is  generally  a  sad,  if  illuminating 
task  to  trace  a  man’s  life  through  his 
letters  and  diaries.  Reading  The 
Fourteenth  Chronicle^'^  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Townsend  Ludington,  who  has 
edited  the  collection  and  provided  a 
biographical  narrative  to  hold  it 
together,  has  done  a  very  fine  job  for 
Dos  Passos.  The  material  covers  sixty 
years  from  1910  to  1970  and  Dos 
Passos’s  interests  and  energies  being 
what  they  were,  the  book  emerges  as 
a  comprehensive  index  to  the  cultural 
and  political  history  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Every  major  event  from  the 
First  World  War  to  Vietnam  is 
discussed  with  characteristic  passion, 
though,  as  everyone  knows,  Dos 
Passos’s  enthusiasms  of  his  later 
years,  such  as  his  desire  to  see  the 
Vietnam  war  prosecuted  to  a  con¬ 
clusion,  mark  an  odd  conclusion  to 
the  life  of  a  radical  reformer. 

Even  as  early  as  1934,  in  a  letter  of 
apology  to  Malcolm  Cowley,  he  was 
beginning  to  express  his  fears  of 
estrangement  from  his  audience:  ‘in 
spite  of  some  twenty  years  spent  in 
the  continuous  cultivation  of  letters 
it’s  increasingly  more  difficult  for  me 
to  make  myself  understood  either  by 
writing  or  word  of  mouth.’  Twenty 

The  Fourteenth  Chronicle:  The  Letters 
and  Diaries  of  John  Dos  Passos,  ed.  by 
Townsend  Ludington.  Boston:  Gambit, 
pp.  xvi  +  662.  SI 5.00. 


years  later  his  sense  of  isolation  was 
much  more  acute  and  he  could  write 
to  Max  Eastman:  ‘Old  friends  harden 
into  fanatics  and  stop  liking  you 
because  they  don’t  like  the  things  you 
say.  Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
working  down  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well.’  The  sad  thing  is,  as  this  volume 
helps  to  make  clear,  he  was  working 
at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  but  it  was  one 
he  had  dug  for  himself. 

In  one  sense  Melvin  Landsberg’s 
biographical  study,  Dos  Passos’  Path 
to  U.S.A.,^^  represents  a  more  modest 
undertaking  in  that  it  only  deals  with 
the  years  1912-1936.  Moreover  it 
deals  specifically  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Dos  Passos’s  major  fiction, 
and  in  that  respect  it  attempts  a  very 
difficult  task  indeed.  It  would  have 
been  easy,  for  example,  to  have  taken 
for  his  guide  Dos  Passos’s  ‘Statement 
of  Belief’  made  just  before  he  began 
U.S.A.  that  ‘The  only  excuse  for  a 
novelist,  aside  from  the  entertain¬ 
ment  and  vicarious  living  his  books 
give  the  people  who  read  them,  is  as  a 
sort  of  second-class  historian  of  the 
age  he  lives  in’.  It  would  have  enabled 
him  to  draw  easy  parallels  between 
Dos  Passos’s  political  beliefs  and 
those  expressed  by  his  characters 
without  regard  for  any  of  the  finer 
problems  of  fictional  technique.  But 
Landsberg  also  quotes  Dos  Passos’s 
later  view,  published  towards  the 
end  of  his  work  on  U.S.A.,  that  ‘A 
record  of  his  time  is  fairly  easy  to 
establish  for  any  writer  with  the 
knack  of  honest  observation  and  a 
certain  amount  of  narrative  skill.  It’s 
the  invention  of  characters  .  .  .  that 
sets  the  novelist  apart  from  the 
story-teller  or  commentator’.  It  is  in 
the  dialectical  development  of  these 
views  of  character  and  impersonal 

Dos  Passos’  Path  to  U.S.A. :  A  Political 
Biography,  1912-1936,  by  Melvin  Landsberg. 
The  Colorado  Associated  U.P.  pp.  292. 
$10.00. 
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forces  that  Dos  Passos’s  own  art 
develops,  and  Landsberg  is  subtle 
enough  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
oversimplify  it.  He  is  willing  to  pay 
as  much  attention  to  Whitman’s 
influence  on  Dos  Passos  as  to  Marx’s. 

Lois  Hughson  goes  even  further 
than  this  in  devoting  a  whole  article 
to  the  poet’s  influence,  ‘In  Search  of 
the  True  America:  Dos  Passos’  Debt 
to  Whitman  in  U-S-A.'  (MFS).  Her 
essay  is  rooted  in  the  perception  that 
an  apparently  political  novelist  pre¬ 
sents  us  with  instance  after  instance 
of  the  futility  of  political  action,  and 
she  convincingly  demonstrates  the 
connexion  between  Dos  Passos’s  ideas 
and  Whitman’s  views  about  political 
action  and  the  exercise  of  power. 

Scott  Fitzgerald’s  racial  prejudices 
are  the  subject  of  two  essays  which 
use  the  same  data  to  reach  similar 
conclusions.  M.  Gidley’s  ‘Notes  on 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  and  the  Passing 
of  the  Great  Race’  (JAmS)  ranges 
rather  more  widely  than  Peter  Gregg 
Slater’s  ‘Ethnicity  in  The  Great 
Gatsby'  {TCL),  and  also  makes 
rather  more  of  Fitzgerald’s  use  of 
Madison  Grant’s  The  Passing  of  the 
Great  Race  and  Theodore  Lothrop 
Stoddard’s  The  Rising  Tide  of  Color. 
In  the  last  analysis  though,  he  has  to 
agree  with  Slater  that  ‘even  though 
Fitzgerald  tended  to  put  a  larger  part 
of  himself  into  his  books  than  do 
many  novelists,  he  always  remained 
a  more  complex  person  than  the 
beings  he  created,  and  his  attitudes 
cannot  simply  be  reduced  to  those 
held  by  his  fictional  characters’. 
Nonetheless,  The  Great  Gatsby  itself 
is,  as  Gidley  demonstrates,  an  import¬ 
ant  and  complex  cultural  document. 

Brian  M.  Barbour  reinforces  this 
view  and  sees  its  importance  extend¬ 
ing  backwards  into  American  history. 
In  'The  Great  Gatsby  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Past’  (SoR),  he  discriminates 
between  two  versions  of  the  American 


Dream,  the  Franklinian  and  the 
Emersonian,  and  argues  that  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  novel  dramatizes  the  conflict 
between  the  two.  A  different  perspect¬ 
ive  is  provided  by  D.  Parker  in  'The 
Great  Gatsby.  Two  Versions  of  the 
Hero’  {ES),  where  he  examines  the 
relationship  between  Gatsby  and 
Childe  Roland.  Finally,  in  ‘Style  and 
Shape  in  The  Great  Gatsby'  (SoRA) 
F.  H.  Langman  undertakes  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  continuities,  connex¬ 
ions,  and  parallels  in  Fitzgerald’s 
prose  style. 

There  is  only  one,  new,  large  scale 
work  in  England  on  Faulkner  this 
year,  though  the  industry  throws  up 
its  usual  quota  of  reprinted  articles, 
notes  on  proceedings  of  symposia, 
analyses  of  individual  novels,  and  a 
welter  of  periodical  essays.  Joseph  W. 
Reed  Jr’s  book  on  Faulkner’s  Narra¬ 
tive,^’^  interesting  though  it  is,  is  based 
upon  a  quite  untenable  premise 
derived  from  Faulkner’s  various 
interviews  with  students  during  the 
later  part  of  his  career.  Faulkner,  quite 
understandably,  always  insisted  that 
his  main  motivation  and  interest  was 
in  the  technique  of  telling  stories. 
From  this  reiterated  assertion  Reed 
somehow  derives  the  notion  that  ‘it  is 
partly  because  we  are  unwilling  to 
accept  the  simplicity  of  this  center 
that  we  mistake  the  man  for  a  mask 
and  the  mask  for  a  man’.  He  insists 
upon  separating  what  he  calls  means 
from  ends  and  giving  primacy  to 
narrative  technique  because  Faulkner 
himself  saw  this  as  an  end.  Reed 
himself  is  uneasy  about  the  critical 
postures  this  forces  him  into  and 
confesses  that  he  has  had  to  subjugate 
whatever  full-formed  responses  he 
has  to  a  novel  to  the  abstracted  con¬ 
sideration  of  its  purely  narrative 
structure,  strategy,  and  device.  Some- 

Faulkner’s  Narrative,  by  Joseph  W. 
Reed  Jr.,  New  Haven  and  London:  Yale 
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times  his  own  sense  and  sensitivity 
rebel  against  the  decision  and  he 
allows  his  analysis  of  technique  to 
illuminate  wider  and  more  interesting 
issues.  At  others  he  strays  away  from 
his  immediate  subject  to  bring  in 
illuminating  comparisons,  as  for 
example  between  Absalom,  Absalom! 
and  The  Confidence  Man.  But  too 
often,  as  in  his  discussion  of  The 
Town,  his  single-minded  emphasis  on 
structure  leads  him  to  make  eccentric 
evaluations  of  a  novel’s  value. 

Linda  Welshimer  Wagner’s  Intro¬ 
duction  to  William  Faulkner:  Four 
Decades  of  Criticism^^  contains  some 
awesome  facts  about  Faulkner  schol¬ 
arship.  Since  1960,  the  publication 
date  of  Three  Decades  of  Criticism, 
approximately  700  essays  of  Faulk¬ 
ner’s  work  have  been  published,  and 
a  1971  checklist  on  The  Sound  and 
the  Fury  contains  240  items.  Recount¬ 
ing  these  facts  with  relish,  the  editor 
supposes  that  Faulkner  himself  would 
be  pleased  with  current  criticism  of 
his  writing.  I  suppose  that’s  true  but 
there  is  a  danger  that  the  good  criti¬ 
cism  is  likely  to  be  buried  along  with 
all  the  pointless  trivia  unless  it  is 
rescued  by  being  accorded  relative 
permanence  in  such  volumes  as  this. 
By  and  large  the  essays  chosen  for 
inclusion  do  fall  into  this  category. 
Some,  however,  like  Robert  Penn 
Warren’s  have  been  anthologized  so 
often  that  most  students  of  Faulkner 
are  likely  to  have  several  copies  on 
their  shelves.  Others,  like  Cleanth 
Brooks’s,  have  appeared  elsewhere 
in  book  form,  and  one  feels  that  these 
could  have  been  sacrificed  in  order 
that  rarer  items  might  have  been 
included. 

These  two  critics,  represented  by 
different  pieces,  also  appear  in  Dean 
Morgan  Schmitter’s  collection  of 

William  Faulkner:  Four  Decades  of 
Criticism,  ed.  by  Linda  Welshimer  Wagner. 
Michigan  State  U.P.  pp.  vii-|-374.  $10.00. 


reprinted  criticism  on  William  Faulk- 
ner.^^  So  too,  does  Malcolm  Cowley, 
whose  introduction  to  the  Portable 
Faulkner  must  be  almost  as  well 
known  as  Penn  Warren’s  essay.  In 
one  case  the  two  editors  even  reprint 
the  same  essay,  Conrad  Aiken’s  ‘The 
Novel  as  Form’.  Lawrance  Thompson 
writes  about  The  Hamlet  in  one 
collection  and  The  Sound  and  the 
Fury  in  the  other,  whilst  Michael 
Millgate  also  appears  twice,  discuss¬ 
ing  As  I  Lay  Dying  and  Faulkner’s 
point  of  view.  When  one  considers 
that  so  many  critics  are  working  on 
Faulkner  it  is  depressing  that  editors 
can  find  so  little  that  is  new  to  offer. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  also  fairly 
depressing  when  they  do  present  new 
work.  With  the  exception  of  the 
ubiquitous  Cleanth  Brooks,  and 
Gerald  Langford  who  has  published 
extensively  on  the  subject  of  Faulk¬ 
ner’s  revisions,  the  contributors  to 
William  Faulkner:  Prevailing  Verities 
and  World  Literature^’’  are  not  well 
known  as  Faulkner  scholars,  though 
many  of  them,  like  Glauco  Cambon 
who  translated  Absalom,  Absalom! 
into  Italian,  obviously  have  a  long 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  his 
work.  It  is  not  necessarily  the  lack  of 
scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  that  makes  these  Proceed¬ 
ings  seem  so  dull  so  much  as  the 
subject  itself.  The  ‘prevailing  verities’ 
seem  to  lose  all  but  their  portentous¬ 
ness  when  reflected  through  the 
screen  of  Turkish,  French,  Russian, 
or  English  sensibilities. 

Apart  from  offering  a  general 
theory  of  translation,  Eberhard 

William  Faulkner:  A  Collection  of 
Criticism,  ed.  by  Dean  Morgan  Schmitter. 
New  York:  McGraw-Hill.  pp.  vi  +  153. 
$1.95  paper. 

William  Faulkner:  Prevailing  Verities 
and  World  Literature,  ed.  by  Wolodymyr  T. 
Zyla  and  Wendell  M.  Aycock.  Texas  Tech. 
U.P.  pp.  166.  $5.00. 
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Boecker,  in  William  Faulkner’s  Later 
Novels  in  German,^^  examines  the 
specific  problems  confronting  the 
translator  from  American  English 
into  German.  It  appears  that  the 
translators  of  Eaulkner’s  novels  were 
in  no  case  ‘sufficiently  familiar  with 
American  colloquial  speech  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  with  its  more  intimate  varie¬ 
ties  in  particular,  to  avoid  making 
fairly  numerous  mistakes  incorrectly 
interpreting  the  actual  meaning  of 
colloquial  passages’.  Moreover, 
Eaulkner’s  language  posed  particular 
problems  since  ‘his  typical  ambiguity 
and  vagueness  cannot  always  be 
imitated  in  a  language  in  which 
grammatical  relationships  must  be 
made  explicit  in  inflectional  endings’. 
Herr  Boecker  arrives  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  ‘those  translators  whose 
rendering  of  the  “realistic  colloquial¬ 
ism”  of  the  language  of  the  characters 
was  least  successful,  are  relatively  the 
most  successful  in  imitating  the 
consciously  rhetorical  aspects  of  the 
language  of  the  author  himself;  while 
those  who  found  convincing  German 
equivalents  of  colloquial  passages  are 
comparatively  less  successful  in  the 
attempt  to  preserve  the  characteristic 
rhetorical  style  of  the  author’. 
[H.C.C.] 

Two  of  the  four  texts  studied  by 
Viola  Sachs  in  The  Myth  of  America^'^ 
are  by  Eaulkner,  Absalom,  Absalom! 
and  ‘The  Bear’;  the  other  two  are 
The  Scarlet  Letter  and  Moby  Dick. 
Her  thesis,  which  is  unexceptionable, 
is  that  these  works  all  centre  upon  a 
myth  of  America — the  puritan  New 
Canaan  and  the  frontier  pagan  dream 

William  Faulkner’s  Later  Novels  in 
German,  by  Eberhard  Boecker.  Linguistische 
Arbeiten  Vol.  10.  Tubingen;  Niemeyer 
Verlag.  pp.  xi-|-236.  DM  44. 

The  Myth  of  America:  Essays  in  the 
Structures  of  the  Literary  Imagination,  by 
Viola  Sachs.  The  Hague:  Mouton.  pp.  162. 
$8.25. 


of  an  earthly  paradise — and  show 
how  the  existent  social  reality  has 
betrayed  the  myth.  Her  critical 
methods,  however,  are  more  open  to 
question.  In  her  own  words  she 
believes  that  ‘a  detailed  reading  at 
different  levels  reveals  the  presence 
of  numerous  common  patterns  and 
symbols’.  From  this  point  it  is  an 
easy  step  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  a  ‘deeper’  or  ‘truer’  meaning  of  the 
novel  in  question  than  the  apparent 
one.  Thus  when  answering  critics 
who  have  discovered  a  lack  of  unity 
in  the  four  parts  of  ‘The  Bear’,  she 
is  able  to  retort  that  ‘a  close  analysis 
of  the  text  at  the  level  of  images  and 
symbols  reveals  that  quite  to  the 

contrary,  there  exists  a  striking  unity 
formed  by  opposing  symbolic  struc¬ 
tures’.  Pushed  to  its  logical,  or 
illogical,  conclusion,  this  kind  of 

criticism  soon  leaves  common  sense 
far  behind  and  produces  such  per¬ 
ceptions  as  this,  from  her  essay  on 
Absalom,  Absalom!'.  ‘Since  Sutpen’s 
Hundred  stands  for  the  whole  of 

America,  it  explains  the  tomb-like 

atmosphere  pervading  the  Harvard 
room  where  the  Canadian-born 
Shreve  and  Quentin  recreate  the  story 
of  Sutpen.’ 

To  complete  this  year’s  account  of 
European  criticism  of  Faulkner,  men¬ 
tion  should  also  be  made  of  two 
studies  of  individual  novels.  Light  in 
August by  Francois  Pitavy,  and 
As  I  Lay  Dying^^  by  Andre  Bleikasten. 
They  were  originally  published  in 
French  in  1970,  and  have  now  been 
translated  for  the  benefit  of  American 
(and  English)  students.  They  are 
long,  thorough  analyses  of  the  novels 
(in  the  case  of  As  I  Lay  Dying,  almost 

Faulkner’s  Light  in  August,  by  Francois 
Pitavy.  Indiana  U.P.  pp.  vi  +  182.  £1.15. 
$2.25  paper. 

Faulkner’s  As  I  Lay  Dying,  by  Andre 
Bleikasten.  Indiana  U.P.  pp.  ix  4-180.  £1.50. 
$2.95  paper. 
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as  long  as  the  novel  itself)  intended 
to  guide  students  through  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  Faulkner’s  style  and 
structure.  Unlike  Viola  Sachs’s  criti¬ 
cism,  these  studies  do  not  aim  at  any 
rational  reinterpretation  of  the  texts, 
but,  as  befits  their  original  purpose, 
err  rather  on  the  side  of  the  prosaic 
and  pedestrian. 

In  return,  as  it  were,  for  all  the 
French  interest  in  Faulkner,  an 
American  critic,  Richard  A.  Milum, 
undertakes  a  study  of  ‘Faulkner  and 
the  Cavalier  Tradition;  the  French 
Bequest’  {AL).  He  describes  in  some 
detail  the  French  elements  that  figure 
in  the  early  history  of  Yoknapatawpha 
County  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  Faulkner  uses  these  romantic 
hints  of  a  foreign  life-style  as  a 
counter-thrust  to  the  equally  perva¬ 
sive  Calvinistic  fundamentalism 
which  is  its  natural  and  historical 
enemy.  Yet  another  American  critic 
pays  tribute  to  a  French  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Faulkner  whilst  taking  issue 
with  it.  In  ‘The  Time  of  Myth  and 
History  in  Absalom,  Absalom  T  {AL), 
Patricia  Tobin  calls  Sartre  Faulkner’s 
ideal  interpreter,  though  she  believes, 
and  seeks  to  prove  with  the  help  of 
techniques  borrowed  from  Levi- 
Strauss  and  Mircea  Eliade,  that 
Faulkner  was  far  more  sophisticated 
about  the  temporal  complexities  of 
life  and  literature  than  Sartre  was 
willing  to  acknowledge. 

‘Faulkner  and  the  Adamic  Myth; 
Faulkner’s  Moral  Vision’  (MFS),  is 
an  attempt  by  Herman  E.  Spivey  to 
explore  the  novelist’s  relation  to  the 
great  religious  and  philosophical 
themes  that  engaged  so  many  Ameri¬ 
can  writers  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  attributes  to  Faulkner  an  ironic 
imagination,  like  Hawthorne’s,  which 
prevents  him  from  being  either  wholly 
antagonistic  toward  nature  or  com¬ 
pletely  distrustful  of  experience;  his 
strength  derives  from  his  awareness 


of  the  tensions  between  the  polarities 
of  hope  and  despair,  survival  and 
defeat.  Franklin  G.  Burroughs  Jr 
also  concerns  himself  with  the  way  in 
which  Faulkner  achieves  thematic 
unity  out  of  the  dramatic  conflict 
between  man  and  his  opposite  self, 
usually  embodied  in  a  Negro  or  a 
woman.  His  essay  is  called  ‘God  the 
Father  and  Motherless  Children; 
Light  in  August'  (TCL).  Finally,  E. 
Pauline  Degenfelder  writes  on  ‘Yok- 
napatawphan  Baroque;  A  Stylistic 
Analysis  of  As  I  Lay  Dying'  (Style). 
She  defines  two  major  styles  in  the 
novel ;  a  baroque  language  to  drama¬ 
tize  the  artist’s  alienation  from  the 
community,  and  a  colloquial  mode  to 
depict  the  solidarity  of  the  folk.  Of 
the  characters  in  the  novel,  only 
Cash  manages  to  employ  both  of 
these  styles,  and  he  therefore  comes 
to  represent  Faulkner’s  idea  of  the 
successful  artist  as  both  private 
visionary  and  community  member. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  write  a 
bad  book  on  the  subject  of  Heming¬ 
way  and  Spain.  The  subject  is  full  of 
tempting  traps  for  aficionados,  and 
Lawrence  Broer  is  very  careful, 
in  Hemingway’s  Spanish  Tragedy^^ 
not  to  fall  into  any  of  them.  His 
account  of  other  works  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  especially  Spanish  ones,  suggests 
that  this  is  an  area  where  eulogy  and 
sentimentality  are  easily  substituted 
for  analysis  and  judgement.  It  is  to  his 
credit,  therefore,  that  he  never  allows 
his  subject  to  become  an  excuse  for 
explaining  away  Hemingway’s  lapses, 
but  demonstrates  how  Hemingway’s 
obsession  with  elements  of  the 
Spanish  character  contributed  both 
positively  and  negatively  to  the 
development  of  his  art.  Writing  of  the 
later  heroes,  for  example,  he  con- 

Hemingway’s  Spanish  Tragedy,  by 
Lawrence  Broer.  U.  of  Alabama  P.  pp. 
xii -1-131.  $7.50. 
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eludes  that,  ‘there  is  an  unnerving 
impulse  toward  confessionism  and 
exhibitionism — toward  the  melo¬ 
dramatic  display  of  costume  and 
ritual  and  toward  sensation- 
alistic  shows  of  bravado.  Correct 
bearing,  bravery,  honesty,  integrity — 
the  ingredients  of  particularismo  and 
pundonor — become  a  personal 
attitude  for  the  author  that  the  heroes 
spend  more  time  talking  about  than 
demonstrating,  until,  at  times,  the 
fiction  becomes  a  parody  of  its  former 
self’.  His  analysis  of  the  lifelong 
relationship,  based  as  it  is  upon  firm 
critical  opinions,  contributes  to  an 
understanding  of  Hemingway’s  fic¬ 
tion  as  a  whole. 

The  same  can  hardly  be  said  of 
Wayne  Kvam’s  study  of  Hemingway 
in  Germany.^^  English  or  American 
readers  are  not  likely  to  feel  the  need 
to  make  any  reappraisals  of  Heming¬ 
way  as  a  result  of  reading  this  book, 
though  it  does  provide  fascinating 
insights  into  the  problem  of  the 
assimilation  of  foreign  literatures. 
Kvam  shows  very  clearly  that  West 
German  critics  tended  to  read  Hem¬ 
ingway  primarily  as  a  spokesman- 
philosopher  of  the  modern  world,  and 
only  secondarily  as  an  artist.  (‘For  us 
he  was  more  than  a  writer  who  could 
construct  “true  sentences”.  He  was  a 
man  who  was  able  to  show  us  how 
to  endure  the  chaos  of  the  world 
through  a  self-created  order.’)  It 
follows  that  they  have  tended  to 
judge  his  novels  very  differently, 
inverting  the  usual  order  by  placing 
The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea,  For  Whom 
the  Bell  Tolls,  and,  more  astonish¬ 
ingly,  Across  the  River  and  into  the 
Trees  at  the  head  of  his  achievement. 

I  cannot  imagine  anyone  finding 
much  use  at  all  for  Hemingway  at 

Hemingway  in  Germany:  The  Fiction, 
the  Legend,  and  the  Critics,  by  Wayne  E. 
Kvam.  Ohio  U.P.  pp.  x-|-214.  78.50. 


Auction,^*  by  Matthew  J.  Bruccoli  and 
C.  E.  Frazer  Clark  Jr.  It  reproduces 
the  most  important  items  from  sixty 
auction  sale  catalogues  and  fifty- 
five  dealer  catalogues  issued  from 
1930  to  1973.  As  Charles  W.  Mann 
points  out  in  his  introduction,  the 
catalogues  do  sometimes  transcribe, 
though  often  inaccurately,  Heming¬ 
way’s  letters,  or  parts  of  them,  and 
this  has  some  slight  literary  interest. 
But  for  the  price  of  this  book,  one 
could,  in  1933,  have  bought  first 
editions  of  In  Our  Time,  The  Torrents 
of  Spring,  Men  Without  Women,  and 
The  Sun  Also  Rises,  and  still  have 
had  enough  change  to  take  Heming¬ 
way  himself  out  for  one  of  his  gar¬ 
gantuan  meals. 

In  the  journals  the  task  of  analysing 
and  evaluating  the  individual  works 
continues.  Robert  A.  Hipkiss 
discusses  ‘Ernest  Hemingway’s  The 
Things  That  I  Know’’  (TCL),  taking 
the  original  title  of  Across  the  River 
and  into  the  Trees  to  make  a  critical 
point  about  the  novel’s  subject,  which 
is  no  less,  he  claims,  than  the  meaning 
of  Hemingway’s  lifetime  experience. 
Two  writers  re-examine  one  of  the 
earlier  novels  with  more  profitable 
results.  Searching  for  ‘Tragic  Form 
in  A  Farewell  to  Arms'  (AL),  Robert 
Merrill  discovers  a  new  form  of 
tragedy  in  which  the  hero  acts  not 
mistakenly  but  supremely  well,  and 
suffers  a  doom  which  is  not  directly 
caused  by  his  actions  at  all.  The  novel 
is  built  around  the  belief  that  life 
itself  is  a  tragedy.  Robert  O.  Stephens 
writes  about  ‘Hemingway  and  Stend¬ 
hal:  The  Matrix  of  A  Farewell  to 
Arms’  (PMLA),  and  suggests  that 
The  Charterhouse  of  Parma  is  Hem¬ 
ingway’s  immediate  model.  Paul 
Witherington  takes  issue  with  earlier 

Hemingway  at  Auction,  1930-1973, 
compiled  by  Matthew  J.  Bruccoli  and  C.  E. 
Frazer  Clark  Jr.  Detroit,  Mich.:  Gale.  pp. 
xii+286.  $25.00. 
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critics  of  Hemingway  in  ‘To  Be  and 
Not  to  Be:  Paradox  and  Pun  in 
Hemingway’s  “A  Way  You’ll  Never 
Be”’  {Style).  He  argues  that  Nick 
Adams  is  neither  trapped  by  his 
past,  as  some  critics  believe,  nor 
completely  released  from  it,  but  rather 
comes  to  an  acceptance  of  the  para¬ 
dox  he  is  at  first  unable  to  resolve. 
Einally,  the  second  part  of  Peter 
Egri’s  long  essay,  ‘The  Relationship 
between  the  Short  Story  and  the 
Novel,  Realism  and  Naturalism  in 
Hemingway’s  Art’  {HSE),  is  finally 
published.  The  first  part  {YW  50.414) 
explored  the  interrelationships  of 
Hemingway’s  early  fiction;  now  Egri 
looks  at  the  second  creative  period 
from  1932  to  1959. 

Jessie  Thomas  Lokrantz  takes  a 
close  look  at  The  Underside  of  the 
Weave:  Some  Stylistic  Device  Used 
by  Vladimir  Nabokov.^^  Using  tech¬ 
niques  devloped  by  the  Russian 
Formalists  he  examines  puns,  the 
intrusive  voice,  proper  names,  and 
patterns  of  sound  in  six  novels:  The 
Real  Life  of  Sebastian  Knight,  Bend 
Sinister,  Lolita,  Pnin,  Pale  Five,  and 
Ada.  As  Lokrantz  observes,  ‘The 
game  of  stylistic  devices  is  not  a 
gratuitous  one  in  Nabokov’s  writing. 
It  is  basic.  It  is  related  not  only  to 
his  outlook  on  life,  but  also  to  his 
literary  themes  and  motifs’.  This 
being  the  case,  a  description  of  the 
rules  of  the  game  is  a  necessary  pre¬ 
requisite  for  all  students,  and  this 
study  serves  a  useful  purpose,  even 
if  its  approach  is  a  little  mechanistic. 

In  ‘Creatures  and  Creators  in  Lolita 
and  ‘‘Death  and  the  Compass’” 
{MFS),  Lewis  H.  Rubman  compares 
the  structural  techniques  of  the  two 
artists  and  concludes  that  ‘The  ever 

The  Underside  of  the  Weave:  Some 
Stylistic  Devices  Used  by  Vladimir  Nabokov, 
by  Jessie  Thomas  Lokrantz.  Uppsala: 
Studia  Anglistica  Upsaliensia  11.  pp.  133. 

n.p. 


receding  God  of  the  labyrinths  (the 
man  who  lays  the  trap,  the  author 
who  writes  the  story,  and  so  on) 
presides  over  a  structure  similar  to 
Nabokov’s  involutions  although 
Nabokov  is  less  theologically  minded 
than  Borges.’  A  rather  different 
comparison  is  made  between  ‘Nabo¬ 
kov’s  Invitation  to  a  Beheading  and 
Robert  Heinlein’s  “They”’  (TCL), 
by  Samuel  Schuman,  who  points  out 
that  both  works  are  structured  around 
an  incompletely  named  hero,  im¬ 
prisoned  for  believing  himself  the 
only  ‘real’  person  in  the  world.  Also, 
both  works  conclude  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  seemingly  super-human 
‘beings’  and  the  abrupt  vindication 
of  the  hero’s  point  of  view.  The 
theme  of  being  is  also  central  to  K.  A. 
Bruffie’s  essay  on  ‘Form  and  Meaning 
in  Nabokov’s  Real  Life  of  Sebastian 
Knight:  An  Example  of  Elegaic 
Romance’  (MLQ).  He  maintains 
that,  as  in  all  elegaic  romances,  the 
aim  of  the  narrator  is  to  ‘become’  by 
freeing  himself  from  the  burden  of 
memory  that  traps  him. 

As  Thomas  J.  Lyon  remarks  in  the 
conelusion  to  his  book  on  Frank 
Waters,'^^  writers  of  his  kind  have 
suffered  from  general  critical  neglect. 
Waters  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  The 
Oxford  Companion  to  American  Lit¬ 
erature,  and  apart  from  a  couple  of 
articles  and  Martin  Bucco’s  study, 
this  is  the  first  attempt  to  treat  his 
work  seriously.  One  reason  for  this, 
Lyons  suggests,  is  his  mysticism  which 
does  not  fit  easily  into  any  American 
tradition.  In  order  to  place  Waters 
Lyons  has  to  trace  Buddhist  and 
Jungian  ideas  and  explore  their 
relation  to  the  Native  American 
culture  that  is  at  the  centre  of  Waters’s 
fiction.  Another  reason  is  Waters’s 
forceful  didactism,  particularly  in  his 

Frank  Waters,  by  Thomas  J.  Lyon. 
(TUSAS  225)  New  York:  Twayne.  pp.  166. 
$6.50. 
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recounting  of  Indian  history  vis-a-vis 
the  white  man,  which,  Lyons  believes, 
offends  the  basically  passive  pref¬ 
erences  of  the  liberal  orientation. 
Nonetheless,  Lyons  sets  out  to  show 
that  in  the  portrayal  of  the  West,  no 
other  writer  has  accomplished  so 
much  in  factual,  historical  material, 
while  at  the  same  time  delving  so 
deeply  into  psycho-philosophical 
symbology  and  interpretation. 

Nathaniel  West:  The  Cheaters  and 
the  Cheated,^’’  edited  by  David  Mad¬ 
den,  is  a  curious  book  in  several  ways. 
The  essays  in  it,  conventional  enough 
in  themselves,  are  the  products  of  a 
competition  held  in  1969  by  The 
Southern  Review  and  the  publishers 
of  the  present  book.  We  are  not  told 
whether  or  not  the  book  contains  all 
the  entries  to  the  competition  or 
whether  Madden  (or  the  judges)  have 
done  some  further  editing.  If  not,  then 
Madden’s  view  of  the  volume  as  one 
of  his  many  critical  works  on  the 
subject  of  American  dreams  and 
nightmares  is  even  more  curious.  He 
appears  to  subscribe  to  a  montage 
theory  of  editing,  and  in  place  of  a 
conventional  introduction  provides 
occasional  clusters  of  quotations 
which  he  calls  a  ‘confluence  of  voices’. 
Moreover,  he  suggests  that  the  essays 
themselves  ‘often  echo  insights  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  voices’.  The  essays, 
fourteen  in  all,  are  mainly  on  the 
individual  novels,  with  tliree  general 
pieces,  and  an  annotated  bibliography 
which  follows  Madden’s  practice  by 
using  quotation  in  place  of  descrip¬ 
tion.  John  Graham  examines  a 
series  of  internal  parallels  between 
two  novels  in  ‘Struggling  Upward: 
The  Minister’s  Charge  and  A  Cool 
Million’  {Canadian  Review  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Studies),  and  suggests  that  the 

Nathaniel  West:  The  Cheaters  and  the 
Cheated:  A  Collection  of  Critical  Essays,  ed. 
by  David  Madden.  Delano,  Florida;  Everett 
Edwards,  pp.  xxiii -1-346.  $13.00. 


emphasis  placed  by  Howells  on  the 
human  costs  implicit  in  the  illusion 
that  ambition,  hard  work,  and  thrift 
will  bring  success,  is  what  attracted 
West  to  his  work. 

Kenneth  McCollum,  the  compiler 
of  a  Nelson  Algren  Checklist,^^ 
appears  to  see  its  justification  in 
providing  the  groundwork  for  a 
subsequent  full  bibliography.  If  that 
is  its  chief  merit  then  it  would  have 
been  better  to  publish  it  in  a  journal 
rather  than  in  this  expensive  format. 
And,  in  fact,  ‘A  Nelson  Algren 
Checklist’  is  published  by  Richard 
Studing  (TCL),  and  this  would  have 
served  that  purpose  admirably. 
McCollum’s  is  a  very  attractive 
volume,  however,  with  plenty  of 
photographs,  sketches,  and  an  amus¬ 
ing  appreciation  by  Studs  Terkel. 
But  I  suspect  that  anyone  who  can 
afford  to  pay  the  price  for  it,  can  also 
afford  the  full  bibliography  when  it 
comes,  and  would  prefer  to  wait  for 
it. 

The  practice  of  republishing  special 
issues  of  American  Journals  as  sep¬ 
arate  books  continues  to  grow. 
Richard  Wright:  Impressions  and 
Perspectives,^'^  cited  by  David  Ray 
and  Robert  M.  Farnsworth,  first 
appeared  as  the  December  1971  issue 
of  New  Letters.  That  in  turn  was 
based  upon  a  conference  held  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  earlier  in  the  same 
year,  though  only  three  of  the  original 
seventeen  papers  have  been  used.  To 
these  have  been  added  several  rem¬ 
iniscences  and  critical  essays,  a 
selection  of  Wright’s  Haiku,  his  blues 
ballad  ‘King  Joe’,  and  a  poetic  tribute 
to  Wright  by  Michael  Harper. 

Nelson  Algren:  A  Checklist,  compiled  by 
Kenneth  G.  McCollum.  Detroit;  Gale.  pp. 
107.  $11.00. 

Richard  Wright:  Impressions  and  Per¬ 
spectives,  ed.  by  David  Ray  and  Robert 
N.  Farnsworth.  U.  of  Michigan  P.  pp.  xi-f 
207.  $7.95  and  $2.45. 
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Wayne  Cooper’s  selection  of 
McKay’s  prose  and  poetry,  called 
The  Passion  of  Claude  McKayd°  fills 
a  real  need.  In  his  long  introduction 
Cooper  blames  McKay’s  neglect 
partly  upon  the  pre-eminence  of 
Richard  Wright  whose  rise  to  fame 
after  1940  tended  to  eclipse  the 
achievements  of  the  Harlem  Renais¬ 
sance.  When  McKay  is  remembered 
by  critics  it  is  usually  for  his  1928 
novel,  Home  to  Harlem,  but  his  work 
spanned  a  period  of  thirty  years  and 
forms  an  important  stand  in  the 
history  of  black  literature.  This 
selection,  with  useful  notes  and  a 
bibliography,  ought  to  help  in  rescu¬ 
ing  a  fine  writer  from  neglect. 

Apart  from  six  excellent  chapters 
of  analysis,  Stanley  Macebuh’s  book 
on  James  Baldwin,’’^  also  has  two 
chapters  on  the  Black  Aesthetic  and 
on  Baldwin’s  place  within  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Black  Literature  that  should 
be  required  reading  for  anyone 
interested  at  all  in  these  vexed  topics. 
Without  in  any  way  belittling  the 
importance  of  the  proponents  of  the 
Black  Aesthetic,  he  points  out  that 
‘unlike  what  may  generally  be  termed 
the  conservative  Western  approach 
to  aesthetics,  theirs  is,  not  an  ex  post 
facto  exercise,  but  a  prescriptive,  a 
priori  one’.  As  such  it  is  an  important 
element  in  the  present  cultural  and 
political  situation,  but  as  Macebuh 
points  out,  any  critical  approach  that 
seeks  to  invoke  a  new  art  into  being, 
also  needs  to  recognize  both  the 
contributions  and  the  limitations  of 
the  classic  past.  It  does  not  help  to 
write  as  if  black  literature  began  only 
ten  years  ago.  It  is  the  recognition  of 

The  Passion  of  Claude  McKay,  ed  by 
Wayne  F.  Cooper.  New  York:  Schocken.; 
Folkestone:  Bailey  Bros,  and  Swinfen. 
pp.  vii-|-363.  $10.95,  £6.60. 

James  Baldwin:  A  Critical  Study,  by 
Stanley  Macebuh.  (Third  Press  Library  of 
Criticism,  1.)  New  York:  Joseph  Okpaku. 
pp.  x  +  194.  $6.95. 


these  limitations,  and  his  ability  to 
transcend  them,  that  makes  this 
study  an  important  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  whole  subject. 

Theodore  R.  Hudson’s  book.  From 
Leroi  Jones  to  Amiri  Barakaf^  poses 
the  problem  in  an  acute  form.  He  is 
well  aware  that  criticism  cannot  fail 
to  betray  the  ethnic,  cultural,  and 
political  orientation  of  its  author, 
and  that  to  various  critics  Jones  must 
appear  as  artist,  eye-gouger,  illum¬ 
inator,  racist,  moral  conscience, 
demagogue,  or  prophet.  He  therefore 
ends  his  comprehensive  survey  of 
Jones’s  (or  Baraka’s)  work  with  two 
conclusions:  in  the  first  he  is  seen 
as  a  post-Romantic  symbolist,  the 
successor  of  Shelley,  Rousseau,  and 
Emerson ;  and  in  the  second,  he 
concentrates  upon  all  these  elements 
— Black  language.  Black  nationalism, 
and  the  rejection  of  Euro-American 
culture — that  identify  him  with  the 
Black  Aesthetic. 

John  A.  Williams  is  one  of  the 
novelists  whose  work  has  been  slighted 
by  some  of  the  more  polemical  Black 
critics.  In  ‘The  Nightmare  Level  of 
The  Man  Who  Cried  I  Am’’  (ConL), 
Robert  E.  Fleming  argues  that  by 
employing  gothic  elements  Williams 
frees  himself  from  the  naturalistic 
protest  format  which  for  a  time 
seemed  the  sole  metier  of  the  black 
novelist. 

A  'Catch-22'  Casebook,’’^  edited  by 
Frederick  Kiley  and  Walter  Mc¬ 
Donald  might  almost  have  been 
called  ‘A  Catch-22  Catchall’.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  quota  of  reviews 
and  essays  on  such  topics  as  Rom¬ 
ance-Parody,  Social  Surrealism, 
theology  and  anarchy,  the  book 

From  Leroi  Jones  to  Amiri  Baraka:  The 
Literary  Works,  by  Theodore  R.  Hudson. 
Duke  U.P.  pp.  xii  +  222.  $7.95. 

”  A  Catch-22  Casebook,  ed  by  Frederick 
Kiley  and  Walter  McDonald.  New  York: 
Crowell,  pp.  xiv+403.  $3.95  paper. 
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contains  two  interviews  and  a  rem¬ 
iniscence,  a  cancelled  chapter  from 
the  novel,  a  piece  written  by  Heller 
upon  his  return  to  Corsica  twenty 
years  later,  a  whole  section  on  the 
film  of  the  novel,  including  a  criticism 
in  the  form  of  a  comic  strip,  a  biblio¬ 
graphic  note,  and  even  seventy-two 
discussion  questions:  ‘If  you  con¬ 
clude  that  Yossarian  is  not  a  coward, 
what  then  has  he  become?’  The  hero 
of  a  Casebook,  alas! 

Stephen  L.  Suiderman  sees  him 
as  the  chief  villain  of  the  novel,  and 
argues  in  “‘It  Was  All  Yossarian’s 
Fault”:  Power  and  Responsibility  in 
Catch-22'  {TCL)  that  the  book  is  the 
story  of  Yossarian’s  gradual  educa¬ 
tion  in  power  and  responsibility. 
Clinton  S.  Burhans  Jr  writes  about 
the  form  of  the  novel  in  ‘Spindrift 
and  the  Sea:  Structural  Patterns  and 
Unifying  Elements  in  Catch-22' 
{TCL),  discovering  beneath  the  epi¬ 
sodic  and  fragmented  surface  ‘a 
complex  and  multidimensional  struc¬ 
tural  design  compounded  of  an 
alternating  five-part  basic  structure, 
a  three-part  tonal  structure,  and  a 
conventional  plot  and  sub-plot’. 

Heller  is  one  of  the  novelists  discus¬ 
sed  by  Donald  J.  Greiner  in  a  book 
on  John  Hawkes  called  Comic 
TerrorJ'^  Greiner  would  presumably 
find  Burhans’s  analysis  closer  to  the 
novel’s  main  concerns  than  Suider- 
man’s  discussion  of  its  morality.  He 
maintains  that  in  many  modern 
fictions,  form  dominates  content; 
technique  is  more  important  than 
social  or  moral  commentary.  More 
surprisingly  he  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  if  this  is  true  ‘a  lot  of  us  are 
going  to  have  to  change  our  custom¬ 
ary  criteria  forjudging  a  novel’.  More 
specifically  he  attempts  to  demon¬ 
strate  in  this  study  the  ways  in  which 

Comic  Terror:  The  Novels  of  John 
Hawkes,  by  Donald  J.  Greiner.  Memphis 
State  U.P.  pp.  xix+260.  $7.50. 


Hawkes  ‘liberates  himself  to  construct 
controlled  imaginative  visions,  while 
he  simultaneously  delivers  the  reader 
from  anticipated  probability.  The 
novel’s  “enemies”,  plot,  character, 
setting,  and  theme,  become  second¬ 
ary  considerations  in  favour  of 
totality  of  structure  or  “verbal  and 
psychological  coherence”.’  In  the 
last  analysis,  though,  Greiner  cannot 
quite  free  himself  from  his  old  criteria 
and  he  ends  by  praising  Hawkes 
because  ‘For  all  of  the  absurdity 
involved  in  his  fiction,  Hawkes  relies 
on  comic  vision  to  suggest  hope  and  to 
celebrate  these  permanent  values’ 
(love  and  sympathy). 

Frederick  Busch  has  also  produced 
a  book  on  Hawkes:  A  Guide  to  his 
Fictions  Busch  is  himself  a  novelist, 
but  he  doesn’t  thereby  claim  any 
special  insight  into  the  work  of 
Hawkes,  who  has  frequently  been 
called  ‘a  writer’s  writer’.  In  fact 
Busch  dislikes  the  term,  sensing  that 
it  is  only  used  of  writers  as  an  excuse 
for  ‘not  confronting  their  dangerous 
visions  head  on’.  He  certainly  con¬ 
fronts  Hawkes  head  on,  though  like 
Greiner,  he  takes  the  precaution  of 
using  Hawkes’s  own  statements  about 
his  fiction  as  some  sort  of  guide.  Of 
these,  the  one  that  appears  to  impress 
him  the  most,  and  out  of  which  he 
derives  the  most  use,  is  typically 
gnomic:  ‘It  seems  to  me  that  fiction 
should  achieve  revenge  for  all  the 
indignities  of  our  childhood;  it  should 
be  an  act  of  rebellion  against  all  the 
constraints  of  the  pedestrian  mental¬ 
ity  around  us.’  He  sees  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  statement  in  its  formal 
and  thematic  implications,  and  uses 
it  to  prompt  an  examination  of  the 
intrusion  of  the  past  upon  the 
present,  Hawkes’s  assaults  upon  con¬ 
ventional  form,  and  his  narrators’ 

Hawkes:  A  Guide  to  His  Fictions,  by 
Frederick  Busch.  Syracuse  U.P.  pp.  xxii + 
192.  $8.95. 
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attempts  to  create  their  own  psychic 
worlds. 

This  need  to  create  new  visionary 
worlds  is  explored  by  John  M. 
Warner  in  ‘The  “Internalized  Quest 
Romance”  in  Hawkes’s  The  Lime 
Twig'  (MFS).  In  particular,  he  traces 
the  elements  of  that  mythic  world  as 
these  are  presented  in  a  series  of 
literary  allusions. 

Two  critics  express  their  dis¬ 
appointment  in  Saul  Bellow’s  recent 
fiction  and  find  different  reasons  for 
it.  In  ‘Mr.  Sa7nmler’s  Planet:  Bellow’s 
Failure  of  Nerve’  {MFS),  David 
Galloway  feels  that  the  novel’s 
imaginative  structure  fails  to  provide 
adequate  support  for  the  intellectual 
structure,  so  that  at  crucial  moments 
the  author’s  ideas  fail  to  be  organic¬ 
ally  embodied  in  character,  action,  or 
image.  Jennifer  Bailey,  in  ‘The 
Qualified  Affirmation  of  Saul  Bellow’s 
Recent  Work’  {JAmS),  sees  the 
unintentional  parody  in  his  latest 
novel  as  a  symptom  of  Bellow’s 
inability  to  balance  his  protagonists’ 
subjective  reality  with  a  convincing 
version  of  their  social  milieu.  Duane 
Edwards  pursues  a  similar  problem  in 
‘The  Quest  for  Reality  in  Henderson 
the  Rain  King'  (DR),  whilst  Lee  J. 
Richmond  explores  Bellow’s  ‘pur¬ 
poseful  ambiguity’  in  ‘The  Maladroit, 
the  Medico,  and  the  Magician:  Saul 
Bellow’s  Seize  the  Day'  (TCL). 

The  editors  of  The  Vonnegut  State¬ 
ment,’’^  Jerome  Klinkowitz  and  John 
Somer  suggest  that  the  essays  they 
have  collected  may  be  among  the 
first  ‘written  in  part  and  revised  by 
long-distance  telephone’.  That  would 
account  in  part  for  their  general 
illiteracy,  though  some  of  the  essays 
must  have  been  dictated  over  a  very 
poor  line  and  revised  by  telegram  in 
order  to  achieve  a  curious  mixture 

The  Vonnegut  Statement,  ed.  by  Jerome 
Klinkowitz  and  John  Somer.  New  York: 
Delta,  pp.  xvii+286.  $2.65. 


of  terse  obscurity  and  prolix  opacity. 
Qne  section  of  an  essay,  for  example, 
is  headed  ‘Taste  That  Beats  The 
Qthers  Cold’,  and  begins:  ‘One  might 
just  as  well  go  on  to  hypothesize 
simply  enough  that,  aside  from  other 
factors  such  as  his  discovery  of  a 
style  and  a  pace  attuned  to  the  TV 
age,  Vonnegut  may  owe  his  rise  to 
his  achievement,  to  his  art.  Is  such  a 
thing  possible?’  The  essays  are 
divided  into  three  sections.  The  Pub¬ 
lic  Figure,  The  Literary  Figure,  and 
The  Literary  Art.  There  are  thirteen 
of  them  and  a  Bibliography.  So  it 
goes. 

Joyce  B.  Markle’s  thesis  in  Fighters 
and  Lovers,'”  is  that  John  Updike 
deals  with  the  same  major  problems 
in  each  of  his  novels  except  Bech. 
These  problems  are  enacted  in  the 
struggles  between  protagonist  and 
antagonist  and  demonstrate  a  pro¬ 
gression  through  his  successive  novels. 
The  central  antagonist  figures — Con¬ 
ner,  Eccles,  Thorne — tend  to  be  well 
intentioned,  but  emotionally  sterile 
men  who  fail  to  recognize  people’s 
sense  of  their  own  specialness.  They 
are  contrasted  to  men  like  Hook, 
Rabbit,  Joey,  or  Caldwell,  all  of 
whom  do  have  this  sense  of  human 
specialness,  and  who  communicate 
it  to  the  people  they  confront,  thus 
becoming  Lovers  or  Life-givers.  The 
themes  that  develop  out  of  this 
struggle,  such  as  man’s  flight  from 
death,  his  efforts  through  such  things 
as  handicrafts,  to  make  an  impact  on 
the  world,  his  sense  of  his  own 
importance,  and  the  tension  between 
this  and  his  social  responsibilities, 
give  this  study  its  structure.  Within  it, 
the  author  achieves  an  intelligent  and 
sensitive  reading  of  Updike’s  fiction, 

”  Fighters  and  Lovers:  Theme  in  the 
Novels  of  John  Updike,  by  Joyce  B.  Markle. 
New  York  U.P.;  London  U.P.  pp.  205. 
£5.15. 
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unravelling  its  moral  complexities 
very  skilfully. 

Edward  P.  Vargo’s  book  on  Up¬ 
dike,  Rainstorms  and  Fired^  can  be 
read  as  complementary  to  Fighters 
and  Lovers.  His  conclusions  about 
the  morality  of  the  novels  are  similar, 
but  they  drive  from  a  different  focus 
entirely.  He  too,  sees  the  need  for 
love  as  paramount,  but  concentrates 
rather  upon  the  way  this  is  expressed 
as  a  hope  of  resurrection,  of  heaven, 
of  immortality,  as  an  anguish  over  the 
passing  of  time,  or  as  a  craving  for 
the  divinely  or  humanly  transcend¬ 
ent.  The  rituals  or  ceremonies  which 
are  employed  to  embody  ‘the  insist¬ 
ence  on  something  spiritual  beyond 
our  crass  daily  existence’  change  from 
being  specifically  religious  to  become 
more  secular  in  the  later  work.  The 
turning  point  is  reached  in  The 
Centaur,  and  not  unnaturally,  Yargo 
pays  it  more  attention  than  Markle. 
It  is  here  that  Updike  most  clearly 
articulates  the  alternatives  repre¬ 
sented  by  Caldwell  and  his  son  Peter. 
In  the  later  novels,  the  protagonists 
accept  the  values  of  the  society  in 
which  they  live,  and  cease  to  yearn 
for  the  divine  transcendence.  The 
question  that  his  work  as  a  whole 
poses  is:  ‘Does  a  blind  universe  run 
down  into  death,  or  does  a  living  God 
will  life  for  it?’  In  a  slightly  different 
form  Vargo’s  chapter  on  The  Cent¬ 
aur  is  published  as  an  article,  ‘The 
Necessity  of  Myth  in  Updike’s  The 
Centaur'  (FMLA). 

Einally,  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  Modern  Fiction  Studies  special 
number  on  Recent  American  Eiction. 
In  addition  to  the  critical  articles 
already  mentioned,  there  are  some 
excellent  essays  on  Elannery  O’Con¬ 
nor,  Ken  Kesey,  John  Barth,  Thomas 
Pynchon,  William  Gass,  and  Richard 

Rainstorms  and  Fire:  Ritual  in  the  Novels 
of  John  Updike,  by  Edward  P.  Vargo.  Port 
Washington,  N.Y. :  Kennikat.  pp.  229.  $9.95. 


Brautigan,  together  with  a  good 
check-list  of  general  studies  of  the 
subject.  Read  in  conjunction  with 
Triquarterly’s  special  issue.  Ongoing 
American  Eiction  I,  it  gives  one  a 
good  view  of  the  current  literary 
scene. 

4.  DRAMA 

The  sources  examined  produced  a 
rather  small  clutch  of  items  for  the 
year.  There  was  a  preponderant  note 
of  gloom  in  analyses  of  the  ills  of  the 
theatre  in  America,  and  in  the  plays 
discussed,  the  major  preoccupation 
of  which  was  the  malaise  of  American 
society. 

Joseph  Wesley  Zeigler’s  Regional 
Theatre'^^  is  an  impressive,  com¬ 
pendious  description  of  the  way  in 
which  idealistic  or  ideological 
attempts  to  promote  regional  theatre 
in  the  United  States  since  World  War 
II  have  proved  abortive.  The  mag¬ 
netic  attraction  of  Broadway  has 
meant  that  what  started  as  a  centri¬ 
fugal  thrust  has  turned  into  a  mere 
detour.  The  movement  for  Regional 
Theatre  initiated  by  Margo  Jones  in 
Texas  and  by  Zelda  Eichandler  in 
Washington  D.C.  spread  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  spawned  a  few 
enterprises,  successful  in  artistic 
terms,  as  far  apart  as  New  Haven 
and  San  Erancisco.  The  creation  of 
Tyrone  Guthrie’s  theatre  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  gave  a  fillip  to  the  regional 
movement,  but  at  the  same  time 
underscored  a  major  weakness.  Its 
predominantly  middle-class  patron¬ 
age  led,  in  spite  of  the  high-brow, 
even  modestly  avant-garde  intentions 
of  its  promoters,  to  middle-brow 
achievement.  The  creation,  from  a 
regional  base,  of  a  National  Theatre 
in  the  nation’s  capital,  when  Herbert 
Blau  and  Jules  Irving  moved  from 

’’  Regional  Theatre:  The  Revolutionary 
Stage,  by  Joseph  Wesley  Zeigler.  U.  of 
Minnesota  P.  pp.  xv -1-277.  $12.50. 
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Actors’  Workshop  in  San  Francisco 
to  the  Lincoln  Center  in  New  York 
in  1965  looked  to  some  like  a  ‘sell¬ 
out’  and  to  others  seemed  the  gaining 
of  a  major  purpose  of  the  movement. 
But  it  achieved  neither  the  ruin  of 
regionalism,  nor  its  apotheosis — the 
carrying  of  anti-Broadway  theatre 
into  the  heart  of  Broadway.  Nothing 
very  dramatic  happened,  in  either 
sense  of  the  word.  What  emerges  is 
that  the  progress  of  the  Regional 
Theatre  movement  may  not  have 
fulfilled  the  potential  its  progenitors 
envisaged,  but — at  least  in  Zeig- 
ler’s  economico-politico-sociological 
treatment — it  can  be  seen  to  have 
demonstrated,  by  its  successes  and 
failures,  the  needed  formula  for 
further  progress  towards  a  theatre 
which  would  become  a  local  institu¬ 
tion  based  on  the  local  community, 
financed  from  among  its  members 
and,  serving  their  needs.  The  gener¬ 
ous  support  accorded  regional  theatre 
by  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  its 
concomitant  deficit  financing  is  event¬ 
ually  unwholesome.  A  healthy  reli¬ 
ance  on  local  community — not  on 
its  middle  class  only — will  ensure  the 
only  finance  on  which  a  theatre  can 
survive  in  the  long  run — box  office 
receipts. 

Broadway  and  its  main  entertain¬ 
ment  associates  are  most  clearly 
identified  as  the  villains  of  the  piece 
in  a  book  by  Karen  Malpede  Taylor 
on  the  popular  theatre  in  the  United 
States  from  1926-72.  People’s  Theatre 
in  Amerika^°  is  rather  depressing 
because  Miss  Taylor’s  radicalism 
leads  her  to  identify  as  ‘people’s 
theatre’  any  revolutionary  drama, 
avant-garde  or  politically  left.  She 
nowhere  confronts  the  possibility  that 
the  miniscule  social  effect  of  the 

People's  Theatre  in  Amerika:  Documents 
by  the  people  who  do  it,  by  Karen  Malpede 
Taylor.  New  York;  Drama  Book  Specialists 
1972.  pp.  xix  +  332.  $12.50. 


movement  is  less  the  consequence  of 
the  malign  activities  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee 
in  the  Fifties,  or  the  failure  of  the 
Federal  Theatre  Project  earlier,  than 
the  failure  of  radicalism  itself  to 
engage  the  hearts  of  more  than  a 
tiny  proportion  of  American  audi¬ 
ences,  or,  for  more  than  extremely 
short  periods,  to  interest  a  significant 
number  of  significant  playwrights. 
But  the  book  is  interesting  to  read, 
and  of  value  to  the  student  of  theatre 
history  and  the  history  of  drama, 
because  it  presents,  and  imposes 
order  on,  a  considerable  number  of 
texts  and  other  documents  of  the 
radical  and  underground  drama 
movements;  it  discusses  not  only  the 
agit-prop  and  experimental  material 
of  the  New  Playwrights’  Theatre, 
Workers’  Theatre,  Street  Newspaper, 
and  Living  Theatre,  but  the  moi'e  free¬ 
form,  folk-oriented  Open  Theatre, 
and  the  puppet  and  mime  theatre  of 
recent  years.  ‘Amerika’  (alas),  repre¬ 
sented  by  Broadway,  Hollywood, 
and  network  television,  as  one  dis¬ 
covers  obliquely  through  this  book, 
presents  a  formidable,  hostile,  maj¬ 
ority  consensus  no  less  today  than 
in  the  Twenties  and  Thirties.  One 
feels  a  certain  despair,  as  one  reads 
this  enthusiastic,  radical  author,  that 
such  dynamism  as  she  exhibits  and 
records  should  seem  so  little  likely 
to  prevail  against  the  inertia. 

If  we  nurture  hope  for  the  regional 
and  experimental  theatre,  we  might 
find  in  Arthur  Ballet’s  article,  ‘Pro¬ 
vincialism  vs.  Experiment’  (ThQ), 
which  ‘surveys  .  .  .  traditional  and 
experimental  theatre  across  the  na¬ 
tion’,  material  for  thought,  while 
Julian  Beck’s  The  Life  of  the  Theatre^'^ 
provides  an  occasionally  obscure. 

The  Life  of  the  Theatre:  The  relation  of 
the  artist  to  the  struggle  of  the  people,  by 
Julian  Beck.  San  Francisco:  City  Lights 
Bookstore.  1972.  pp.  unnumbered.  £1.75. 
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intimate  journal  of  one  involved 
individual’s  musings  on  one  possible, 
but  difficult  to  realize  programme  for 
spiritual  and  political  regeneration 
through  drama. 

Two  further  pieces  serve  to  rein¬ 
force  our  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  future  development  of 
American  drama,  and  to  deepen  our 
apprehensions.  Michael  McGrinder 
and  Stanley  Nelson,  in  ‘Off-Off 
Broadway’  (D&T),  discuss  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  fringe  production,  which 
turn  out  to  be  just  what  one  would 
expect,  and,  in  a  brief,  untitled  lament 
for  the  failure  of  American  television, 
Henry  F.  Salerno  identifies  three 
formulae  which  preclude  the  ade¬ 
quate  treatment  of  moral  issues  in 
the  dramatic  medium  which,  for 
Americans,  dominates  all  others.  His 
castigation  of  the  updated  Romance 
formula  with  neo-Realistic  trimmings, 
which  does  nothing  to  moderate  the 
melodramatic  simplicities,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  which  ‘good  and  dedicated 
protagonists  pursue  evil  and  mis¬ 
chance’,  is  familiar  enough.  His 
comments  on  what  he  sees  as  tele¬ 
vision’s  two  innovations  are  more 
thought-provoking.  The  presentation 
in  dramatic  form  of  a  contemporary 
‘real  and  controversial  problem’  which 
is  developed  to  the  point  of  climax, 
equivalent  to  the  end  of  the  second 
act  of  a  three-act  form,  only  to  be 
discarded  in  a  melodramatic  ending, 
or  an  abrupt  termination  at  the  point 
of  recognition,  he  argues,  simply 
evades  the  duty  to  produce  resolu¬ 
tion,  or  achieves  it  cheaply.  The 
second  new  formula,  the  ‘elevation 
of  technology  to  the  status  of  a 
protagonist’,  begs  the  moral  question 
and  focuses  merely  on  logistics.  He 
ends  on  a  sour  anti-Nixon  prog¬ 
nostication,  which  was  to  be  amply 
fulfilled. 

Arnold  Goldman’s  ‘Life  and  Death 
of  the  Living  Newspaper  Unit’ 


{ThQ),  to  which  is  appended  Theatre 
Document  No.  5,  ‘Living  Newspaper: 
Scenes  and  Scenarios’,  is  somewhat 
more  objective  than  the  treatment  of 
similar  material  by  Miss  Taylor. 
Goldman  examines  the  work  of  the 
Living  Newspaper  Unit  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Theatre  Project,  to  throw  more 
light  on  its  origins  in  agit-prop  drama, 
and  its  development  towards  a  more 
liberal  ‘consumerist’  line,  showing 
the  parts  played  especially  by  Joseph 
Losey,  Arthur  Arent,  and  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Director  of  the  F.T.P.,  Hallie 
Flanagan.  Accompanying  photo¬ 
graphs  supplement  comments  on  the 
use  of  non-traditional  staging,  and 
filmic  montage  and  sound  techniques, 
to  achieve  the  social  goal  of  ‘a 
redefinition  of  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  actors  and  audience  in  the 
interests  of  directness  of  message  and 
response’.  The  author  draws  on 
copious  data,  including  interviews 
with  Losey  and  Arent. 

Nancy  Reinhart  examines  ‘Formal 
Pattern  in  The  Iceman  Cometh'  (MD), 
picking  out  a  number  of  aural  and 
visual  combinations  which  she  claims 
‘subtly  reflect  O’Neill’s  paradoxical 
theme’  in  the  play.  Doggedly,  Arthur 
H.  Nethercot,  in  ‘The  Psychoanalys¬ 
ing  of  Eugene  O’Neill’  (MD)  follows 
up  two  earlier  articles  recording 
another  episode  in  the  pursuit  of 
certainty  about  O’Neill’s  reading  in 
psychoanalysis.  In  a  related  vein,  the 
authors  of  ‘The  Defense  of  Psycho¬ 
analysis  in  Literature:  Long  Day’s 
Journey  into  Night  and  A  View  From 
The  Bridge'  (CompD),  Albert  Rothen- 
burg  and  Eugene  D.  Shapiro,  high¬ 
light  a  number  of  professionally 
recognizable,  psychological  defensive 
postures  in  Long  Day’s  Journey,  show 
how  these  can  represent  a  plausible 
formal  structure  for  the  play,  related 
quite  well  to  the  theme,  and  make 
comparisons  with  A  View  From  The 
Bridge.  Their  thesis  is  more  or  less 
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interesting  than  one  might  have 
expected,  depending  on  one’s  pre¬ 
judices.  On  another  trail,  Michael 
Hinden  elaborates  on  the  presence 
of  Nietzschean  Dionysius/Apollo 
structures  in  'The  Birth  of  Tragedy 
and  The  Great  God  Brown'  (MD). 

In  a  discussion  of  Tennessee 
Williams,  ‘Tennessee  Williams  Enters 
Dragon  Country'  (MD),  Albert  E. 
Kalson  compares  the  later  plays  in 
The  Dragon  Country  with  two  earlier 
ones,  /  Rise  In  Flame,  Cried  The 
Phoenix  and  Battle  of  Angels,  to 
comment  regretfully  on  ‘Williams’ 
disillusion  with  the  artist  as  life-force’. 

Robert  Wallace,  in  'The  Zoo  Story: 
Albee’s  Attack  on  Fiction’  (MD), 
tackles  Albee  productively.  He  points 
out  that  Peter,  in  The  Zoo  Story,  is  an 
example,  as  are  Nick  and  Honey  in 
Who’s  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf,  of  a 
listener  who  remains  to  listen  against 
our  sense  of  what  is  normal  behav¬ 
iour,  ‘because  he  is  entertained  by 
story  telling,  particularly  when  the 
story  teller  is  very  obviously  his 
opposite’.  From  this  he  goes  on  to 
argue  that  Albee  is  attacking,  ‘the 
fiction  that  North  American  society 
has  developed  to  escape  the  aliena¬ 
tion  and  discord  which  he  views  as 
modern  urban  realities’.  This  formal 
device  is  used  to  underpin  a  theme  in 
The  Zoo  Story  attacking  our  use  of 
fictions  to  disguise  the  unacceptable 
realities  of  our  experience.  A  comple¬ 
mentary  view  is  put  forward  by  Mary 
M.  Nilan  in  ‘Albee’s  The  Zoo  Story: 
Alienated  Man  and  the  Nature  of 
Love’  (MD).  She  sees  The  Zoo  Story 
as  exhibiting  two  themes :  ‘the  polari¬ 
zation  of  modern  society  and  the 
difficulty  of  human  communication’. 
Peter  and  Jerry  represent  the  two 
separated  halves  of  the  human  condi¬ 
tion.  Peter  is  the  representative  of 
‘those  who  have’,  Jerry  of  the 
compassionate  outsider.  Jerry 
attempts  to  communicate,  to  achieve 


contact  with  Peter  and  from  ‘The 
Story  of  the  Dog’  we  learn  of  Jerry’s 
coming  to  understand  that  through 
violence  one  can  achieve  such  a 
contact,  which  is  a  version  of  love. 
Only  by  becoming  Peter’s  victim 
can  he  achieve  real  contact.  She 
concludes  ‘Albee  leaves  unanswered 
the  final  question:  Is  such  a  perver¬ 
sion  of  love  the  only  method  whereby 
modern  man  can  bridge  the  gap,  unite 
with  another,  communicate?’.  In 
addressing  himself  to  ‘Conventional 
Albee :  Box  and  Chairman  Mao'  (MD), 
Anthony  Hopkins  suggests  that,  while 
in  formal  terms  Albee’s  Box  and  Quo¬ 
tations  from  Chairman  Mao  Tse-  Tung 
do  not  seem  susceptible  of  even  the 
most  generous  application  of  the  as¬ 
cription  ‘conventional’,  their  themes 
represent  what  has  become  convent¬ 
ional  for  Albee — the  ‘continuing  ex¬ 
amination  of  American  moral  collapse 
and  decay’. 

James  Mazzaro  has  written  two 
essays  on  Lowell’s  ‘translations’  of 
classical  drama.  In  ‘The  Classicism 
of  Robert  Lowell’s  Phaedra'  (CompD), 
he  demonstrates  with  a  wealth  of 
background  evidence  a  number  of 
explanations  of  the  differences  bet¬ 
ween  Racine’s  modified  classicism 
and  Lowell’s  more  obviously  baroque 
treatment;  he  points,  among  other 
things,  to  Lowell’s  preoccupation 
with  incest  in  his  earlier  poetry,  to  his 
view,  which  derives  from  Eliot,  of 
the  more  baroque  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  poetic  drama,  to  his  interest 
in  Ovid,  and  to  his  following  a  mod¬ 
ern  tendency  towards  the  psycho¬ 
logical  interiorization  of  motive. 
Mazzaro  judges  that  Lowell’s  distor¬ 
tions  make  for  a  less  interesting  play 
than  Racine’s,  but  that  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  Phaedra  prompts  insights  into 
the  bases  of  Lowell’s  original  work. 
Similarly,  in  'Prometheus  Bound: 
Robert  Lowell  and  Aeschylus’ 
(CompD),  he  notes  Lowell’s  depart- 
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ures  from  the  classicism  of  Aeschylus’s 
play  towards  a  more  romantic  inter¬ 
pretation,  in  which  certain  personal 
themes  of  the  author  are  incorporated 
into  the  drama.  Lowell  reverses  the 
thematic  movement  of  the  original 
to  direct  the  audience  away  from  the 
specific  Greek  theme,  that  of  passive 
defiance  of  a  tyrannical  Zeus,  to  ‘more 
generalized  and  at  the  same  time 
more  psychologically  orientated 
“typological”  meanings’,  some  of 
which  have  different  contemporary 
implications.  The  use  of  prose,  and 
the  introduction  of  Ovidian  material, 
are  seen  to  reinforce  the  pattern  of 
expansive,  romantic,  at  times  sur¬ 
realist,  rebellion  against  restrictive 
forms.  Examining  Lowell’s  adapta¬ 
tion  of  a  tale,  itself  in  the  expansive 
romantic  mode,  in  an  article  entitled 
‘Robert  Lowell’s  Benito  Cereno' 
(MD),  Mark  W.  Estrin  discovers 
changes  of  the  opposite  tendency.  He 
indicates  the  difference  between  Mel¬ 
ville’s  story  and  Lowell’s  play,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  changes  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  demands  of  stage 
presentation  (the  disappearance  of 
the  narrator,  and  the  characterization 
of  Delano  by  dramatic  means)  and 
those  which  change  the  theme  and 
mood,  from  atmospheric  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  phenomenon  of  evil,  and 
the  examination  of  the  incompetence 
of  innocence,  to  a  more  political 
statement  of  the  complexities  of  the 
racial  conflict  in  the  United  States. 
Lowell’s  version  is  made  to  seem 
explicitly  less  ritualistic,  less  ‘psycho¬ 
logical’,  than  the  original,  directing 
us  to  the  failures  of  White  America 
in  the  Sixties. 

Lewis  W.  Falb  studies  the  critical 
reception  of  American  Drama  in 
Paris,  1945-1970^^.  French  taste  is 

American  Drama  in  Paris  1945-1970: 
A  Study  of  the  Critical  Reception,  by  Lewis 
W.  Falb.  The  U.  of  North  Carolina  P.  pp. 
ix  +  181.  $8.00. 


reflected  in  a  distaste  for  plays  that 
do  not  appear  to  meet  standards  of 
decorum  with  regard  to  subject 
matter  or  literate  diction;  and,  at 
other  times,  for  those  which  do  not 
exhibit  social  relevance,  of  a  kind 
recognizable  by  and  conforming  to 
French  expectations.  The  list  of  long- 
running  plays,  which  appears  in  an 
appendix  is  headed  by  The  Caine 
Mutiny,  Arsenic  and  Old  Lace,  The 
Heiress,  Our  Town,  The  Diary  of  Ann 
Frank,  Sunday  in  New  York,  Of  Mice 
and  Men,  and  Who’s  Afraid  of 
Virginia  Woolf.  The  Glass  Menagerie 
and  A  View  from  the  Bridge  come 
lower  down.  The  information  con¬ 
tained  in  this  and  other  appendices 
tell  an  interesting  story.  The  main 
text  seems  to  show  clearly  enough 
that  factors  other  than  dramatic 
force  or  technical  achievement — 
notably  the  attitude  of  the  French 
public  towards  America  during  the 
period — determined  the  somewhat 
unreceptive  response  of  Parisians, 
critics  as  well  as  theatregoers,  to 
American  drama  since  1945.  The 
serious  and  studious  The  Dramatic 
Works  of  Lillian  Hellman^^  proceeds 
by  dogged  interpretative  description 
of  the  action  of  Lillian  Heilman’s 
eight  original  plays,  to  the  conclusion 
that,  while  she  never  reached  the 
heights  of  genius,  she  was  a  steady 
conventional  worker  in  the  theatre. 

Among  tools  for  the  criticism  of 
drama,  two  useful  items  have  come 
to  hand  from  The  Scarecrow  Press. 
The  second  edition  of  the  American 
Drama  volume  of  their  Guide  To 
Critical  Reviews^^  is  much  enlarged. 
It  now  includes  some  290  dramatists 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  Lillian  Heilman, 
by  Lorena  Ross  Holmin  Upsala:  Acta 
Universitatis  Upsaliensis,  Studia  Anglistica 
Upsaliensa  10.  pp.  178.  $5.75  (paper). 

A  Guide  to  Critical  Reviews:  Part  I 
American  Drama,  1909-1969,  Second  Edi¬ 
tion,  by  James  M.  Salem.  Metuchen,  N.J.: 
The  Scarecrow  Press,  pp.  xiv  +  591.  $15.00. 
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(as  against  fifty-two  in  the  first 
edition)  and  seeks  to  provide  a 
complete  bibliography  of  critical 
reviews  of  American  plays  from  the 
eighteenth  century  onwards,  seen  on 
the  New  York  stage  from  1909  to 
1969.  Besides  an  alphabetical  listing 
of  playwrights,  with  details  of  pro¬ 
ductions  and  of  reviews,  in  the  main 
body  of  the  work,  analytical  indexes 
are  provided  which  provoke  a  num¬ 
ber  of  speculations  and  insights,  and 
enable  the  reader  to  compare  easily 
playwrights  prolific  with  playwrights 
popular,  and  both  with  prizewinners. 
The  other  Scarecrow  publication  is 
a  bibliographic  and  descriptive  guide 
of  Prize-Winning  American  Drama^^ 

^^Prize-Winning  American  Drama:  A 
Bibliographic  and  Descriptive  Guide,  by 
Jane  F.  Bonin.  Metuchen,  N.J. :  The  Scare¬ 
crow  Press,  pp.  xii -1-222.  $6.50. 


from  1917  to  1971.  Jane  F.  Bonin 
lists  plays  under  theatre  seasons, 
records  unsuccessfully  competing 
plays,  and  plays  passed  over  (some 
surprises  here),  adds  to  each  entry  a 
list  of  dramatis  personae,  and  an  act- 
by-act  summary.  Each  item  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  sketch  of  its  theatre 
history,  and  a  record  of  its  popular 
acclaim  or  otherwise,  and,  where 
appropriate,  an  estimate,  with  docu¬ 
mentation,  of  the  play’s  reputation 
with  the  critics.  Although  hardly 
designed  for  a  ‘good  read’,  the  volume 
is  not  without  value  as  a  symptomatic 
account  of  the  development  of  taste 
and  fashionsble  esteem  in  the  period 
covered.  As  the  number  of  prizes 
increased  the  character  of  the  chosen 
plays  changed.  The  Pulitzer  Com¬ 
mittee  occasionally  failed  to  maintain 
its  middlebrow  standards. 
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321,329-30,  349,  354,  355, 
356,  360;  Balder  Dead, 
330;  Calais  Sands,  330; 
Dover  Beach,  29,  329,  330; 
Empedocles  on  Etna,  329; 
Essays  in  Criticism,  360; 
In  Utrumque  Paratus,  329; 
Irish  Essays  and  others, 
360;  Joseph  de  Maistre 
on  Russia,  360;  Lackoon, 
329;  Oracles,  329;  Preface 
(1853),  329-30;  Schools 
and  Universities  on  the 
Continent,  23 ;  The  Strayed 
Reveller,  329 ;  The  Study 
of  Poetry,  360 

Arnold  family.  The,  329,  360 
Arnold,  Thomas,  360 
Arnold,  William  D.:  Oak- 
field,  349 

Arsenic  and  Old  Lace,  464 
Arthour  and  Merlin,  Of,  94 
Asch,  Nathan:  The  Road, 
426 

Ascham,  Anthony:  Of  Mar¬ 
riage,  250 

Ascham,  Robert,  216;  The 
Scholemaster,  144 
Assembly  of  Ladies,  The,  96, 
98 

Atkins,  Eileen,  169 
Atkinson,  Thomas:  Homo, 
187 

Auden,  W.  H.,  21,  35,  36, 
228,259,369,387,388,389, 
390;  Dawn,  390;  In  Mem¬ 
ory  of  W.  B.  Yeats,  387; 
Nightfall,  390;  To  T.  S. 
Eliot  on  his  Sixtieth  Birth¬ 
day,  390 

Augustine,  Saint:  City  of 
God,  76,  139 

Austen,  Jane,  27,  44,  338, 
341-3;  Emma,  3  13;  Mans¬ 


field  Park,  349;  North- 
anger  Abbey,  343;  Persua¬ 
sion,  342,  343 
Avison,  Margaret,  24 
Azarius,  79 

Babbitt,  Irving,  39i) 
Bacchylides,  33 
Baccilhori,  Tiberio:  Lectura 
in  tres  libros  de  Anima,  127 
Bacon,  Erancis,  233-4,  256; 
Advancement  of  Learning, 
233 ;  Essays,  233 ;  The  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Seventh,  233-4; 
Instauratio  Magna,  234 
Bailey,  Benjamin,  318,  319 
Baldwin,  James,  427,  440, 
457 

Baldwin,  William:  Treatise 
of  Morall  Phylosophie,  1 80 
Bale,  John:  Comedy  con- 
cernynge  thre  lawes,  151 
Ballard,  J.  G.,  364 
Balzac,  Jean-Louis  Guez  de, 
339,  AAl  ■,  Les  Choans,  340; 
Le  Prince,  266,  307 
Baraka,  Amiri,  457 
Barbellion,  W.  N.  P.,  26 
Barbour,  John:  Bruce,  97 
Barclay,  John:  Satyricon, 
236-7 

Baring,  Maurice,  366 
Barker,  George,  388 
Barnes,  Robert :  Supplica¬ 
tion,  133-4 
Barry,  W.  E.,  339 
Barth,  John,  408,  426,  439, 
440,  441,  442,  460 
Barthelme,  Donald,  442 
Bartholomaeus:  De  Proprie- 
tatibus  Rerum,  104 
Batchelor,  Thomas,  46 
Battle  of  Brunanburh,  The, 
72,  81 

Battle  of  Otterburn,  The,  100 
Baudelaire,  Charles,  254 
Bayly,  Lewis:  The  Practice 
of  Piety,  269 

Beaconsfield,  Benjamin  Dis¬ 
raeli,  Earl,  see  Disraeli, 
Benjamin,  Earl  of  Bea¬ 
consfield 

Beaumont,  Francis,  42;  The 
Faithful  Friends  (with 
Jonn  Fletcher),  199;  The 
Knight  of  the  Burning 
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Beaumont  -  continued 

Pestle,  187;  Philaster,  or 
Love  lies  a-bleeding  (with 
John  Fletcher),  187 
Beckett,  Samuel,  17,  364-5, 
371,  401;  Imagination 

Dead  Imagine,  365; 
Krapp’s  Last  Tape,  401 ; 
Lessness,  365;  Molloy,  35; 
Ping,  365;  Play,  401; 
Proust,  365;  The  Unnam- 
able,  365;  Waiting  for 
Godot,  115,  395 
Bede,  69;  De  Temporum 
Ratione,  114;  Historia,  70 
Behan,  Brendan,  399 
Behn,  Aphra,  272,  296;  The 
Emperor  of  the  Moon,  268; 
The  Lucky  Mistake,  272 
Bell,  Clive,  386 
Bell,  Quentin,  386;  Biogra¬ 
phy  of  Virginia  Woolf, 
376,  386 

Belloc,  Hilaire,  366 
Bellow,  Saul,  439,  440,  441, 
459;  Henderson  the  Rain 
King,  459;  Mr.  Sammler’s 
Planet,  459;  Seize  the 
Day,  459 

Bennett,  Arnold,  364,  370; 
The  Man  from  the  North, 
365 

Benson,  William :  Letters 
Concerning  Poetical  Trans¬ 
lations,  279 

Beowulf,  34,  43,  71,  73,  74-7, 
79,  248 

Berger,  Peter  L.,  442 
Bergson,  Henry,  384 
Berkeley,  George,  Bishop, 
214,  338,  396 

Berryman,  John,  429,  437, 
439 

Betjeman,  John,  17,  35; 

Poems,  390 
Bewick,  Thomas,  356 
Beyle,  Marie  Henri,  see 
Stendahl 

Bhagavad  Gita,  391 
Bible,  The,  39,  102,  142,  216, 
273,  281,  312 

Biblical  Translation,  141-2 
Bierce,  Ambrose,  421,  426 
Billon,  Francois  de;  Le 
Fort  Inexpugnable  de  T- 
Honneur  du  Sex  Feminen, 
138 

Birney,  Earle,  24 
Birth  of  Hercules,  The,  172 
Bishop,  Elizabeth,  388 
Blair,  Robert:  The  Grave, 
285 

Blake,  William,  285-8,  301, 


396;  The  Book  of  Ahania, 
285;  Comus,  243,  287; 
The  Four  Zoas,  286;  Illus¬ 
trations  to  Mhe  Grave’, 
285;  Jerusalem,  286;  Job, 
288;  The  Marriage  of 
Heaven  and  Hell,  286; 
Milton,  244,  286,287,  288; 
The  Vision  of  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  Albion,  288 
Blickling  Easter  Homily,  81 
Blunden,  Edmund,  390 
Bly,  Robert,  394 
Boccaccio,  116,  174;  Deca¬ 
meron,  113,  117 
Boccalini,  260,  290 
Boethius,  103,  121,  179,  212; 
De  Consolatione  Philoso- 
phiae,  81,  121 
Bold,  Henry,  35 
Bond,  Edward:  Lear,  399 
Book  of  Changes,  see  I 
Ching 

Borges,  Jorge  Luis,  373;  Se¬ 
lected  Poems  1923-1967, 
242 

Boswell,  James,  292-3 
Bowen,  Elizabeth:  The  De¬ 
mon  Lover,  365 
Bradley,  F.  H.,  390 
Braine,  John:  Room  at  the 
Top,  364 

Brautigan,  Richard,  442,  460 
Brecht,  Bertold,  355;  Man 
is  Man,  398;  Mother 
Courage,  395 
Breton,  Andre,  289 
Brickdale,  Eleanor,  322 
Bridges,  Robert,  385 
Bristol,  Lord,  255 
Brjusov,  416 

Bronte,  Charlotte,  26,  338, 
347-8;  An  Interesting  Pas¬ 
sage  in  the  Lives  of  Some 
Eminent  Men,  348;  Jane 
Eyre,  347,  348;  Le  Nid, 
348;  Villette,  348 
Bronte,  Emily,  301,  321,  338, 
348 ;  Wuthering  Heights, 
337,  348 

Bronte  family.  The,  347-8 
Brook,  Peter,  405 
Brooke,  Rupert,  223,  388 
Brooks,  Van  Wyck,  427 
Brophy,  Brigid,  369 
Brothers,  Richard,  315 
Brown,  John,  417 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  256; 
Christian  Morals,  239 ; 
The  Garden  of  Cyrus, 
233;  Hydriotapha,  233, 
235,  239;  Letter  to  a 
Friend,  233;  Pseudodoxia 


Epidemica,  232,  239;  Reli- 
gio  Medici,  232,  239-40 
Browne,  William,  28 
Browning,  Elizabeth  Bar¬ 
rett,  326,  328-9;  Letters 
to  Mrs.  David  Ogilvy, 
328-9 

Browning,  Robert,  33,  47, 
301,  321,  326-9,  336; 

Andrea  del  Sarto,  327; 
Balaustion,  328;  A  Blot 
in  the  ‘Scutcheon’ ,  326; 
Boot  and  Saddle,  327; 
Colombe’s  Birthday,  326; 
A  Death  in  the  Desert,  328 ; 
Dramatic  Romances  and 
Lyrics,  326;  Fra  Lippo 
Lippi,  326;  Give  a  Rouse, 
327;  A  Grammarian’s  Fu¬ 
neral,  328;  A  Guardian 
Angel,  328 ;  Incident  of  the 
French  Camp,  327;  The 
Inn  Album,  326;  Luria, 
326;  Marching  Along,  327; 
Master  Hugues  of  Saxe- 
Gotha,  326;  My  Last 
Duchess,  327-8;  The  Ring 
and  the  Book,  327;  Solilo¬ 
quy  of  the  Spanish  Clois¬ 
ter,  327;  Sordello,  328; 
A  Toccata  of  GaluppVs, 
328;  Two  in  Campagna, 
328 

Brunanburh,  72,  81 
Buchan,  John,  363 
Buchanan,  George,  148 
Buckingham,  George  Vil- 
liers,  2nd  Duke,  274;  The 
Country  Gentleman  (with 
Robert  Howard),  271 
Buckminster,  Joseph  Ste¬ 
vens,  408 

Bulwer-Lytton,  Sir  Edward, 
349 

Bunn,  Alfred,  317,  336 
Bunting,  Basil,  390 
Bunyan,  John:  The  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  252,  273 
Burgess,  Anthony,  365-6. 
372,  374;  The  Clockwork 
Orange,  365;  MF,  365; 
The  Wanting  Seed,  365; 
The  Worm  and  the  Ring, 
365 

Burne-Jones,  Edward,  304 
Burney,  Fanny,  293;  Diary, 
26 

Burns,  Robert,  285 
Burton,  Richard,  235-6 
Burton,  Robert:  The  Ana¬ 
tomy  of  Melancholy,  235-6 
Butler,  Samuel  (Seventeenth 
Century),  265-6,  276;  The 
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Butler  -  continued 

Elephant  and  the  Moon, 
265;  Hudibras,  252,  256, 
265-6;  Upon  Critics,  265 
Butler,  Samuel  (Nineteenth 
Century),  403;  Colleges  of 
Unreason,  353;  Erewhon, 
352;  Erewhon  Revisited, 
352;  The  IVay  of  All 
Elesh,  337,  385 
Byron,  George  Gordon, 
Lord,  23,  301,  306,  307, 
315-17,  336,  341;  Beppo, 
316;  Childe  Harold's  Pil¬ 
grimage,  316;  Diary,  26; 
Don  Juan,  34,  316,  317; 
Giaour,  317;  Letters  and 
Journals,  315-16,  317; 

Manfred,  317,  336;  Ma¬ 
rino  Ealiero,  317;  The 
Prisoner  of  Chillon,  316; 
The  Vision  of  Judgment, 
307 

Cabell,  James  Branch,  426, 
441 

Caedmon:  Hymn,  71 
Caine  Mutiny,  The,  464 
Cajetan,  Cardinal:  De  im- 
mortalitate  animorum,  127 
Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Pedro, 
254 

Calvin,  John,  358 
Cambon,  Glauco,  451 
Camden,  WiUiam,  144,  216 
Cameron,  Julia  Margaret, 
325 

Camoen,  Luiz  Vaz  de:  The 
Lusiads,  34 

Campbell,  Roy,  382,  388 
Campion,  Thomas,  214;  I 
care  not  for  these  ladies, 
194;  The  masque  at  Lord 
Hay’s  marriage,  187;  The 
masque  at  Lord  Somer¬ 
set’s  marriage,  187 
Camus,  Armand  Gaston, 
316,  441 

Canning,  George,  302 
Capgrave,  John:  Chronicle, 
39 

Capote,  Truman,  440,  443 
Car  ados,  87 

Carew,  Thomas:  A  fly  that 
flew  into  my  Mistres  her 
eye,  231 

Carlyle,  Alexander:  Anec¬ 
dotes  and  Characters  of 
the  Times,  278 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  301,  321, 
356,  358,  416;  The  Life  of 
Sir  John  Sterling,  315,358; 
Sartor  Resartus,  351,  358; 


Wilhelm  Meister  (transL), 
351 

Carlyle  family.  The,  352,355 
Carnegie,  Andrew,  409 
Carrington,  Noel  Lewis: 
Letters  of  Mark  Gertler, 
376 

Carroll,  Lewis  (pseud,  of 
Charles  Lutwidge  Dodg- 
son),  352;  Alice  in  Won¬ 
derland,  352 

Carroll,  Paul  Vincent,  399 
Carswell,  Katherine,  375 
Cary,  Joyce,  366;  The  Better 
the  Heart,  366 
Casaubon,  Isaac,  235,  356; 
De  Satyrica  Graecorum 
Poesi  &  Romanorum 
Satira,  222 

Casement,  Roger,  367 
Castiglione,  Baldassare:  The 
Courtier,  144 

Castle  of  Perseverance,  108 
Catalogue  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Exhibition  of  1862, 
305 

CatUn,  George,  410 
Catullus,  322;  Epithalam- 
ium,  246 

Cavendish,  Wilham:  Horae 
Subsecivae,  238;  Life  of 
Wolsey,  143 

Caxton,  William,  101-2; 

Order  of  Chivalry,  102 
Chamberlayne,  W  illiam : 

Pharonnida,  256 
Chambers,  Jessie,  375,  377 
Chapman,  George,  33,  213; 
The  Blind  Beggar  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  180;  Bussy  D’Am- 
bois,  197;  Eastward  Ho! 
(with  Ben  Jonson  and 
John  Marston),  186,  192- 
3;  Hero  and  Leander  (be¬ 
gun  by  Christopher  Mar¬ 
lowe),  189;  The  Revenge 
of  Bussy  D’Ambois,  197 
Charters  of  Rochester,  The, 
69 

Chaucer  Geoffrey,  20,  28, 
43,  61,  85,  95,  96,  109-23, 
137,  174;  Book  of  the 
Duchess,  109-10,  121; 

Brooch  of  Thebes,  123; 
Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale, 
119;  Canterbury  Tales,  34, 
109,  112-120;  Clerk’s 

Tale,  109,  115,  116-17; 
Complaint  of  Mars,  123; 
Complaint  of  Venus,  123; 
Eranklin’s  Tale,  117; 
Eriar’s  Tale,  115;  General 
Prologue,  112-14,  115, 


119;  House  of  Tame,  121- 
2;  Knight’s  Tale,  110,  111, 
114;  Legend  of  Good 
Women,  118,  122;  Man  of 
Law’s  Tale,  115, 118;  Ma«- 
ciple’s  Tale,  119;  Mer¬ 
chant’s  Tale,  109,  113, 
117;  Miller’s  Tale,  109, 
114;  Monk’s  Tale,  110, 
119;  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale, 

110,  119;  Pardoner’s  Tale, 
118;  Parlement  of  Louies, 
122;  Parson’s  Tale,  111, 
120;  Physician’s  Tale,  118; 
Prioress’s  Tale,  118; 
Reeve’s  Tale,  114;  Roman 
de  la  Rose,  (transl.),  122; 
Squire’s  Tale,  117;  Tale 
of  Melibee,  119;  Troilus 
and  Criseyde,  20,  93,  110, 

111,  120-1,  123;  Wife  of 
Bath’s  Tale,  115 

Chekhov,  Anton,  401 
Chester  plays.  The,  107 
Chesterton,  G.  K.,  21,  366 
Chevy  Chase,  100 
Christ  HI,  15,  79 
Christ  and  Satan,  73 
Chronicle,  83 
Churchill,  Charles,  284 
Churchyard,  Thomas:  The 
Wonders  of  the  Ay  re,  216 
Cibber,  Colley,  281,  294—5; 
The  Careless  Husband, 
268,  294;  The  Lady’s  Last 
Stake,  294;  Love’s  Last 
Shrift,  269-70,  272,  294; 
The  Provoked  Husband 
(with  John  Vanbrugh), 
272;  The  Refusal,  294 
Cicero,  122;  De  Officiis, 
139 

Clairmont,  Claire,  320 
Clare,  John,  320 
Clark,  Kenneth,  Lord:  Civi¬ 
lisation,  155 
Clarke,  Austin,  388 
Cleanness,  90 
Cleaver,  Eldridge,  307 
Clemens,  Samuel  Lang- 
horne,  see  Twain,  Mark 
Cleveland,  John,  230,  259 
CUft  family.  The,  42 
Clough,  Arthur  Hugh : 
Bothie,  334 

Coates,  Robert  M.:  Yester¬ 
day’s  Burdens,  426 
Cobbett,  William,  356-7; 
Diary,  26;  Political  Regis¬ 
ters,  357;  Rural  Rides, 
357;  The  Soldier’s  Priend, 
357 

Coleridge,  Hartley,  315 
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Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor, 
175,  211,  276,  287,  306, 
307,  309,312-15,316,357, 
358,  359,  396;  The  Ancient 
Mariner,  313,  314;  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria,  313, 
314;  Dejection:  An  Ode, 
27,  314;  The  Friend,  30, 
313;  Kubla  Khan,  27,  313, 
314;  This  Lime-Tree  Bo¬ 
wer  My  Prison,  314; 
Osorio,  308 

Collier,  Jeremy:  Short  View, 
255,  269 

Collins,  Wilkie,  338 

Colman,  George:  The  Iron 
Chest,  311;  John  Bull, 
335-6 

Combe,  William,  21 

Compendiosa  Enumeratio 
Poet  arum,  275 

Compton-Burnett,  Ivy,  364, 
367-8 

Congreve,  William,  269-70, 
295;  Doris,  266;  The 
Double-Dealer,  265,  269; 
The  iVay  of  the  World, 
252,  255,  269-70 

Conrad,  Joseph,  307,  337, 
338,  366-8,  374,  383, 

412;  Almayer’s  Folly,  368; 
Essay  1926,  424;  Heart  of 
Darkness,  367,  368;  Let¬ 
ters,  367;  Lord  Jim,  367, 
368;  The  Nigger  of  the 
Narcissus,  366,  368;  Nos- 
tromo,  366,  367;  An  Out¬ 
cast  of  the  Islands,  367; 
The  Secret  Agent,  337, 
367,  368,  446;  The  Secret 
Sharer,  366,  367;  The 

Shadow  Line,  92;  Typhoon, 
366;  Under  Western 
Eyes,  367;  Victory,  366, 
367 

Constable,  John,  301 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore, 
406,  407,  411-13;  The 
Bravo,  412;  The  Crater, 
412;  Gleanings  in  Europe: 
England,  412;  The  Path¬ 
finders,  412;  The  Prairie, 
338,  412-13,  420;  The 
Spy,  412;  The  Ways  of 
the  Hour,  412;  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  412 

Coover,  Robert,  440,  442 

Corbett,  Richard:  The  Fair¬ 
ies’  Farewell,  221 

Corker,  James  Maurus:  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Principles 
with  reference  to  God, 
256-7 


Corpus  Christi  plays.  The, 
106-7 

Cortese,  Paul :  Introduction 
to  the  First  Book  of  the 
‘'Sentences',  127 
Cosimo,  Pierodi,  390 
Cotton,  Charles:  The  Corn- 
pleat  Angler  (with  Izaac 
Walton),  238,  275;  Uni¬ 
versal  Angler  (with  Robert 
Venables  and  Izaac  Wal¬ 
ton),  238 

Coverdale,  Miles,  142 
Coward,  Noel,  399 
Cowley,  Abraham,  230,  255, 
259,  280;  The  Civil  War, 
230;  Davideis,  230;  The 
Ecstasie,  229 ;  Hymn  to  the 
Light,  229;  The  Resurrec¬ 
tion,  229;  To  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  231;  To  the 
Royal  Society,  231 
Cowper,  William:  Poems, 
284;  The  Task,  284 
Cozzens,  James  Gould :  Cast¬ 
away,  426 

Crabbe,  George,  312,  315 
Crane,  Hart,  388,  429,  438 
Crane,  Stephen,  407,  420, 
421,  423-4;  London  Im¬ 
pressions,  424 
Crane,  Walter,  362 
Crashaw,  Richard,  221,  222 
Creeley,  Robert,  388,  438 
Critics,  The,  355 
Critique  of  Practical  Reason, 
138 

Cross,  J.  W.,  356 
Crowne,  John:  The  Country 
Wit,  21Q-,  Daruis,  270 
Cullen,  Countee,  434 
Cummings,  E.  E.,  425,  428, 
433-4 

Cunningham,  V.  J.,  429 
Cynewulf:  Elene,  78-9;  Ju¬ 
liana,  79 

Dadd,  Richard,  304 
Daniel,  77 

Dante,  84,  122,  124;  Inferno, 
119 

Dartiguenave,  Charles,  274 
Darwin,  Erasmus,  312 
Davenant,  Sir  William:  The 
Rivals,  199;  The  Siege  of 
Rhodes,  270;  The  Unfor¬ 
tunate  Lovers,  199 
Davidson,  John,  334;  Testa¬ 
ments,  335 

Davie,  Donald,  335,  388, 
390,  392,  430,  431,  436 
Davies,  Sir  John:  Elegies 
and  Epigrams  (with  Chris¬ 


topher  Marlowe),  202; 
Orchestra,  214 
Davies,  W.  H. :  The  Soul's 
Destroyer  and  other 
Poems,  390 

Day,  John:  Isle  of  Gulls,  193 
Day  of  the  Locust,  The 
(film),  442 

de  la  Mare,  Walter,  21,  389, 
390 

De  Quincey,  Thomas,  307, 
357 

Dead  Man’s  Fortune,  The,  30 
Dedekind,  260 
Defoe,  Daniel,  290-1,  296, 
341;  Moll  Flanders,  288; 
Robinson  Crusoe,  300;  A 
Tour  through  the  Whole 
Islands  of  Great  Britain, 
290;  The  True-Born  Eng¬ 
lishman,  291 
DeForest,  John  W.,  421 
Dekker,  Thomas:  The 
Chronicle  History  of  Per¬ 
kin  Warbeck,  a  strange 
truth  (with  John  Ford), 
158;  Northward  Hoi  (with 
John  Webster),  193;  West¬ 
ward  Ho  (with  John  Web¬ 
ster),  193;  The  Witch  of 
Edmonton  (with  John 
Ford,  and  William  Row- 
ley),  186,  188 

Deloney,  Thomas:  Jack  of 
Newbury,  216 
Denham,  Sir  John,  259 
Derby,  Fernando  Stanley, 
Lord  Strange,  5th  Earl, 
see  Stanley,  Fernando, 
Lord  Strange,  5th  Earl 
Descartes,  Rene :  Medita¬ 
tions,  315 

Deschamps,  Eustache:  Art 
de  Die  tier,  112 
Dewey,  John,  407 
Dial,  The  Boston,  29,  417, 
418 

Diary  of  Ann  Erank,  The,  464 
Dickens,  Alfred,  346 
Dickens,  Charles,  306,  338, 
344-7,  363,  416;  Bleak 
House,  337,  346;  David 
Copperfield,  346;  Dombey 
&  Son,  346;  Great  Expec¬ 
tations,  347,  420;  Hard 
Times,  346,  349;  Little 
Dorrit,  347;  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  344;  The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop,  346;  Oliver 
Twist,  346;  Our  Mutual 
Friend,  337,  345,  347;  A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,  345 
Dickens,  Edward,  346 
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Dickey,  James,  394,  429,  438 
Dickinson,  Emily,  27,  409 
Dickinson,  Goldsworthy 
Lowes,  369-70,  385 
Diderot,  Denis,  277 
Disraeli,  Benjamin,  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  306,  338 
Dodgson,  Charles  Lutwidge, 
see  Carroll,  Lewis 
Dolben,  Digby  Mackworth, 
360 

Domenichi,  Ludovico :  La 
Nobilita  delle  donne,  138 
Donizetti,  Gaetano,  317 
Donne,  John,  34,  213,  218, 
222-6,  232,  262,  306;  The 
Anniversaries,  224;  The 
Canonization,  224;  Death’s 
Duel,  226;  Devotions,  224, 
234—5;  Elegy  on  Prince 
Henry,  225;  The  Extasie, 
224,  225;  The  Flea,  225; 
The  Good-Morrow,  224; 
A  Hymne  to  Christ,  225; 
A  Hymne  to  God  the 
Father,  225;  Letter  to  the 
Lady  Carew  and  Mrs. 
Essex  Rich,  223,  225; 

Metempsychosis,  225;  The 
Progress  of  the  Soul,  225; 
Songs  and  Sonets,  223; 
The  Sunne  Rising,  224;  A 
Valediction :  Forbidding 

Mourning,  224;  A  Vale¬ 
diction:  Of  Weeping,  225 
Dore,  Gustav,  304-5;  Lon¬ 
don,  304—5 

Dos  Bassos,  John,  425,  440, 
441,  449-50;  Letters  and 
Diaries,  449;  Statement  of 
Belief,  449;  U.S.A.,  449- 
50 

Dostoyevsky,  Ledor  Mik- 
hailovitch,  340,  346,  415; 
The  Legend,  352;  The 
Possessed,  446 
Doughty,  Charles  M.,  354, 
378 

Douglas,  Keith,  388 
Dover,  Robert,  222 
Dowson,  Ernest,  334 
Drabble,  Margaret;  The 
Millstone,  368 

Drayton,  Michael,  28,  201- 
2,  213,  222;  The  Battle  of 
Agincourt,  202;  Poly-Olbi- 
on,  201,  202 

Dream  of  the  Rood,  The,  78, 
80 

Dreiser,  Theodore,  447;  Sis¬ 
ter  Carrie,  420;  Trilogy  of 
Desire,  447 

D  rummond ,  William  ,218-19 


Dryden,  John,  27,  223,  238, 
252,  253,  254,  255,  256- 
65,  267,  270;  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,  256,  260,  261; 
Aeneis,  256,  258,  259,  261 ; 
All  for  Love,  263;  Annus 
Mirabilis,  256;  Assigna¬ 
tion,  263 ;  Astraea  Redux, 
262;  Aureng-Zebe,  263; 
Baucis  and  Philemon,  262; 
Cleomenes,  261;  The  Con¬ 
quest  of  Granada,  263 ; 
A  Discourse  concerning 
Satire,  256,  264;  Don 

Sebastian,  261,  263 ;  Fables 
256,  258,  259,  260;  The 
Hind  and  the  Panther,  251, 
258,  262;  King  Arthur, 
263;  Mac  Flecknoe,  256, 
260,  271;  Marriage  A-la- 
Mode,  263;  Of  Dramatic 
Poesy,  264;  Palamon  and 
Arcite,  260;  Religio  Laid, 
215;  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's 
Day,  262;  The  State  of 
Innocence,  260;  Sylvae, 
259;  Threnochia  Augus- 
talis,  260;  To  my  Honoured 
Kinsman,  260;  To  Sir 
George  Etherege,  260; 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  263; 
Vindication,  264 ;  The 
World  Well  Lost,  264 
DuBartas,  Guillaume  Sal- 
luste:  Les  Sainctes  Sep- 
maines,  225 
Duds,  J.-F.,  183 
Duck,  Stephen:  Poems  on 
Several  Occasions,  283 
Ducrow,  Andrew,  337 
Dudevant,  Armandine 

Lucile  Aurore,  see  Sand, 
George 

Duff,  William:  Critical  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Writings 
of  the  Most  Celebrated 
Geniuses  in  Poetry,  279 
Duffet,  Thomas:  The  Em¬ 
press  of  Morocco,  270; 
The  Mock-Tempest,  270; 
Psyche  Debauch’d,  270; 
The  Tempest,  270 
Dunbar,  Paul  Laurence,  434 
Dunbar,  William,  83;  The 
Golden  Targe,  98 
Duncan,  Ronald,  389 
Duncan  Grant  at  Charleston 
(film),  386 

Durfey,  Thomas:  The  Mar¬ 
riage-Hater  Match’d, 
265 

Durrell,  Lawrence :  The 
Alexandrian  Quartet,  369 


Eberhart,  Richard,  430 
Edda,  poetic,  12 
Edgerley,  Samuel,  30 
Edgeworth,  Maria,  341;  The 
Absentee,  340;  Castle 
Rack-rent,  340;  Helen,  349 
Edward  HI,  86,  158 
Edward  VI,  King  of 
England,  26 

Egerton,  George:  Discords, 
339;  Keynotes,  339 
Eliot,  George  (pseud,  for 
Mary  Ann  Evans),  22, 
338,  349-50,  356;  Adam 
Bede,  338,  350,  420; 

Daniel  Deronda,  350; 
Diary,  26;  The  Life  of 
Jesus  Critically  Exatnined 
(translation),  350;  The 
Lifted  Veil,  350;  Middle- 
march,  337,  350;  The  Mill 
on  the  Floss,  350;  Morde- 
cai,  350;  Silas  Marner, 
350;  The  Spanish  Gipsy, 
350 

Eliot,  T.  S.,  18,  23,  27,  28, 
35,  223,  245,  309,  325,  347, 
372,  373,  383,  387,  388, 
389,  390,  391-2,  393,  428, 
430,  463;  Ash  Wednesday, 
392;  Four  Quartets,  143, 
391;  Hysteria,  391;  Little 
Gidding,  391;  Melange 
Adultere  de  Tout,  391; 
Murder  in  the  Cathedral, 
392;  Portrait  of  a  Lady, 
391;  Prufrock,  391;  The 
Waste  Land,  325,  372,  388, 
391,  392,  429,  438;  Whis¬ 
pers  of  Immortality,  391, 
392 

Elliott,  Ebenezer,  306 
Ellison,  Ralph,  427,  441 
Eluard,  Paul,  35 
Elyot,  Sir  Thomas:  The 
Boice  Named  the  Gouer- 
nour,  143 
Emard,  93 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  27, 
28,  306,  358,  377,  407, 
408,  416-17,  420,  457; 
Early  Lectures,  416,  417; 
Nature,  420;  The  Poet,  428 
Empson,  William,  388,  392 
Enchiridion,  131,  141 
England’s  Parnassus,  2 1 3 
Ense,  Varnhagen  von,  358 
Epic  of  Gilgamesh,  244 
Erasmus,  Desiderius,  131-3, 
138;  Colloquia,  139;  The 
Complaint  of  peace,  133; 
Ecclesiastes  sive  Concio- 
nator  Evangelicus,  138; 
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Erasmus — continued 
Enchiridion,  131,  141;  En- 
comium  Moriae,  133;  An 
exhortation  to  the  diligent 
studye  of  scripture,  133; 
Hieronymi  Stridonensis 
Vita,  132;  ^  lytle  treatise 
of  the  maner  and  form  of 
confession,  133;  The  Praise 
of  Folly,  131 
Free  and  Enide,  117 
Etherege,  Sir  George,  253, 
260;  The  Man  of  Mode, 
270 

Eusebius,  75 
Evans,  Anne,  348 
Evans,  Mary  Ann,  see  Eliot, 
George 

Evelyn,  John:  Diary,  26 
Everyman,  34,  107-8 
Exodus,  72,  73,  75,  77 

Faereyinga  Saga,  33 
Fall  of  Lucifer,  105-6 
Family  of  Love,  The,  193 
Farewell,  My  Lovely  (film), 
442 

Farjeon,  Eleanor,  389 
Farmer,  John:  O  stay  sweet 
love,  194 

Farquhar,  George:  The  Con¬ 
stant  Couple,  255;  The  Re¬ 
cruiting  Officer,  271,  398 
Faulkner,  William,  23,  408, 
421,  425,  441,  443,  450-3; 
Absalom,  Absalom!,  451, 
452,  453;  As  I  lay  Dying, 
451,  452,  453;  The  Bear, 
452;  The  Hamlet,  451; 
Light  in  August,  452,  453; 
The  Sound  and  the  Fury, 
451;  The  Town,  451 
Fearn,  John,  46 
Felltham,  Owen,  222,  229- 
30,  232-3;  Lusoria,  229 
Fielding,  Henry,  28,  295-8; 
Amelia,  297-8;  Diary,  26; 
The  Genuine  Grub  Street 
Opera,  295;  The  Grub 
Street  Opera,  295;  Jona¬ 
than  Wild,  298;  Joseph 
Andrews,  296-7;  A  Jour¬ 
ney  from  This  World  to  the 
Next,  296;  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Tom  Thumb  the 
Great,  295;  Pasquin,  295; 
Shamela,  296;  Tom  Jones, 
258,  296,  297;  The  Welsh 
Opera,  295 

Fields,  Annie:  James  T. 
Fields,  422 

Fields,  James  T.,  422-3 
Fight  at  Finnesburgh,  The,  75 


Firbank,  Ronald :  Vainglory, 
369 

Fish,  Simon:  A  Supplication 
for  the  Beggars,  137 
Fisher,  John,  140-1;  Peni¬ 
tential  Psalms,  141;  A 
Spiritual!  Consolation, 
141;  The  Wayes  of  Perfect 
Religion,  141 

Fitzgerald,  F.  Scott,  425, 
448,  450;  The  Great 

Gatsby,  450;  This  Side  of 
Paradise,  30 
Flatman,  Thomas,  35 
Flecker,  James  Elroy,  392 
Fled  Bricrend,  87 
Fleming,  Ian,  19 
Fletcher,  John,  42,  158;  The 
Faithful  Friends  (with 
Francis  Beaumont),  199; 
The  Knight  of  Malta,  191 ; 
Philaster,  or  Love  lies  a- 
bleeding,  (with  Francis 
Beaumont),  186,  188;  The 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen  (attr. 
with  Wilham  Shakes¬ 
peare),  156,  158,  199 
Foote,  Samuel:  Piety  in 
Pattens,  19  S 

Ford,  John,  158,  199;  The 
Chronicle  History  of  Per¬ 
kin  Warbeck,  a  strange 
truth  (with  Thomas  Dek- 
ker),  158,  186;  The  Witch 
of  Edmonton  (with  Tho¬ 
mas  Dekker  and  William 
Rowley),  186,  188 
Forster,  E.  M.,  22, 

369-70,  385;  Goldsworthy 
Lowes  Dickinson,  369; 
Howards  End,  369;  Mari¬ 
anne  Thornton,  370;  Mau¬ 
rice,  376,  386;  A  Passage 
to  India,  364,  370;  A 
Room  with  a  View,  370; 
Two  Cheers  for  Democracy 
369 

Forster,  John,  416 
Fowles,  John:  The  French 
Lieutenant’s  Woman,  371; 
The  Magus,  370 
FrankUn,  Benjamin,  408, 
409,  426 

Fraser’s  Magazine,  339 
Frazer,  Sir  James,  390;  The 
Golden  Bough,  387,  392 
Frederick,  Harold,  421 
Friedman,  442 
Friel,  Brian:  Philadelphia 
Here  I  Come,  399 
Froissart,  Jean:  Dit  dou 
Bleu  Chevalier,  121 
Frost,  Robert,  27,  388,  430, 


431-2;  Birches,  432;  The 
Death  of  the  Hired  Man, 
432;  Love  and  a  Question, 
432;  The  Mending  Wall, 
432;  Mowing,  432;  Never 
again  would  the  Bird’s 
Song  be  the  Same,  432; 
Two  Tramps  in  Mud  Time, 
432;  The  Woodpile,  432 
Froude,  James  Anthony: 

Queen  Mary,  322 
Fry,  Christopher:  The  Dark 
is  Light  Enough,  392;  A 
Yard  of  Sin,  392 
Fry,  Roger,  384,  386,  389; 

Letters,  385 
Fuller,  John,  388 
Fuller,  Roy,  35,  388 
Fuller,  Thomas:  A  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Sermons,  236 
Fuseli,  Henry,  301 
Fyleman,  Rose,  389 

Galsworthy,  John,  368 
Galt,  John,  339-40;  The 
Provost,  340 

Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle, 
150-1,  190 

Garnett,  Edward,  367 
Garrick,  David,  294;  Lines 
to  George  Lyttleton,  294 
Gascoigne,  George:  Adven¬ 
tures  passed  by  Master 
F.J.,  182,217 

Gaskell,  Elizabeth,  306,  338; 
North  and  South,  349; 
Wives  and  Daughters,  349 
Gass,  William,  442,  460 
Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight, 
Sir,  83,  84,  87-9,  93 
Gawain-poet,  The,  85,  87-90 
Gay,  John,  25,  280,  283, 
295;  Acis  and  Galatea, 
295;  The  Beggar’s  Opera, 
295 

Genesis  B,  21 

Gentili,  Alberico:  De  lure 
Belli,  137 

Geoffrey  of  Vinsauf,  84 
Gertler,  Mark,  376,  386 
Gesta  Romanorum,  97,  115 
Gesualdo,  Giovanni  An¬ 
drea,  209 

Gibbon,  Lewis  Grassic,  379- 
80 

Gide,  Andre,  356,  385 
Gifford,  George:  The  Man¬ 
ner  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s 
Death  (attr.),  205 
Gilbert,  W.  S.:  Engaged,  336 
Giraldi,  112 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  84 
Gissing,  George,  306,  354 
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Glasgow,  Ellen,  441 
Glass  Menagerie,  The,  464 
Glover,  Robert :  Nobilitas 
politica  vel  civilis,  212 
Godwin,  Francis:  The  Man 
in  the  Moon,  234 
Goethe,  21;  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter,  351 

Gogarty,  Oliver  St.  John, 
388 

Golden  Legend,  The,  141 
Golding,  William :  Lord  of 
the  Flies,  27,  371;  The 
Pyramid,  371 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  278;  The 
Deserted  Village,  312;  The 
Good-Natur'd  Man,  295 
Goodman,  Paul:  Collected 
Poems,  437 

Goodyere,  Henry,  225 
Gorboduc,  150,  190 
Gordon,  Caroline:  The 
Glory  of  Hera,  449; 
Penhally,  449 

Gower,  John,  96,  174;  Con- 
fessio  A  mantis,  95;  Vox 
Cla  mantis,  120 
Gowing,  Timothy:  Voice 
from  the  Ranks,  399 
Gowther,  Sir,  93 
Grafton,  Richard:  Chro¬ 
nicle,  201 

Graham,  Cunninghame,  366 
Grahame,  Kenneth,  389 
Grant,  Madison:  The  Pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Great  Race,  450 
GranviUe-Barker,  Harley, 
157,  399 

Grave,  Richard:  The  Spiri¬ 
tual  Quixote,  299 
Graves,  Robert,  392-3 ; 
King  Jesus,  392;  The 
White  Goddess,  392 
Gray,  John,  334,  388 
Gray,  Thomas,  26,  284 
Greene,  Graham,  17,  364, 
371,  382,  386;  Across  the 
Bridge,  371 ;  Critical  Es¬ 
says,  371 ;  The  Destructors, 
371;  The  Heart  of  the 
Matter,  371;  The  Potting 
Shed,  399;  A  Sort  of  Life, 
371 

Greene,  Robert,  189,  216; 
Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bun¬ 
gay,  117,  190;  Orlando 
Furioso,  186;  The  Scottish 
History  of  James  the 
Fourth,  186,  190 
Gregory,  Alyse:  Journals 
1923-1948,  381-2 
Gregory,  Lady  Augusta, 
387,  399 


Gregory,  Saint:  Moralia,  82; 

Pastoral  Care,  81 
Greville,  Fulke:  Caelica, 
213;  Life  of  Sidney,  213; 
Mustapha,  213 
Grey,  Zane,  448 
Grimm,  Hans,  354 
Gunn,  Thom:  Misanthropos, 
393 

Guthlac  A,  79 

Haggard,  Rider:  She,  354 
Haines,  J.  T.,  337 
Hakluyt,  Richard,  215 
Halifax,  George  Savile, 
Marquess,  252,  274 
Hall,  Edward:  Chronicle,  143 
Halprin,  Ann,  405 
Hamburger,  Michael:  A 
Mug’s  Game:  Intermittent 
Memoirs,  393 

Hampton,  Christopher:  Sa¬ 
vages,  401 

Handover,  P.  M.,  32 
Hands,  Terry,  169 
Hannibal  and  Scipio,  189 
Hardy,  Thomas,  335,  338, 
353-4,  378;  The  Darkling 
Thrush,  335;  Desperate 
Remedies,  353;  The  Dy¬ 
nasts,  389;  Jude  the  Ob¬ 
scure,  337,  338,  352,  353, 
354,  420;  The  Mayor  of 
Casterbridge,  353;  Neutral 
Tones,  335;  A  Pair  of 
Blue  Eyes,  353;  Return  of 
the  Native,  337,  353; 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree, 
353;  The  Woodlanders, 
353 

Hare,  Julius,  312 
Harrington,  Sir  John: 
Oceana,  23 1 ;  Orlando 
Furioso  (Preface),  204 
Hart,  Roy,  405 
Hartley,  David,  318 
Hartley,  L.  P.,  370;  The 
Go-Between,  371 
Harvey,  Gabriel:  Letter- 
Book,  146 

Hauses,  Charles,  274 
Hawkes,  John,  458-9;  The 
Lime  Twig,  459 
Hawkins,  John,  136 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  406, 
407,  408,  414,  421,  422, 
426;  Rappaccini’s  Daugh¬ 
ter,  446;  The  Scarlet  Let¬ 
ter,  338,  420,  452 
Haydon,  B.  R.,  318,  357 
Haywood,  Eliza,  294 
Hazlitt,  William,  223,  307, 
315,  357 


Head,  Robert:  Proteus  Redi- 
vivus,  268 

Heaney,  Seamus,  34,  35 
Hegel,  G.  W.  F.,  396 
Heidegger,  Martin,  414 
Heinlein,  Robert:  They,  455 
Heiress,  The,  464 
Heliodorus:  Aethiopica,  33 
Heller,  Joseph,  441,  458; 

Catch-22,  457-8 
Heilman,  Lillian,  464 
Hemingway,  Ernest,  425, 
441,  453-5;  Across  the 
River  and  into  the  Trees, 
454;  A  Farewell  to  Arms, 
454;  For  Whom  the  Bell 
Tolls,  454;  Of  Mice  and 
Men,  464;  The  Old  Man 
and  the  Sea,  454;  The 
Things  that  I  know,  454; 
A  Way  You’ll  Never  Be, 
454 

Henley,  John  (‘Orator’),  280 
Henryson,  Robert:  The 
Annunciation,  98 ;  The 
Bludy  Clerk,  97;  Testa¬ 
ment  of  Cresseid,  97 
Henslowe,  Philip:  Diary,  186 
Herbert,  Edward,  225 
Herbert,  George,  221,  228-9, 
262,  268;  The  Church 

Porch,  229;  Content,  229; 
Deniall,  229 ;  The  Priest  to 
the  Temple,  228;  Redemp¬ 
tion,  229;  The  Remains, 
228;  The  Temple,  228 
Herrick,  Robert,  213;  Hes- 
perides,  227;  King  Ober- 
on’s  Clothing,  227 
Hervey,  John,  2nd.  Baron  of 
Ickworth,  280 

Hesiod:  Theogony,  33; 

Works  and  Days,  33 
Heywood,  Ellis  ://Moro,  136 
Heywood,  Thomas,  192, 
194,  222;  Escapes  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  (attr.),  194 

Higden,  Ranulph  de:  Poly- 
chronicon,  102 
Higgins,  Aidan,  371 
Hill,  Geoffrey,  34 
Hitchcock,  Alfred,  400 
Hobbes,  Thomas,  218,  237- 
8,  264,  268,  273;  A  Dia¬ 
logue  between  a  Philoso¬ 
pher  and  a  Student  of  the 
Common  Laws  of  England, 
237 

Hoccleve,  Thomas,  96 
Hocking,  Stanley,  377 
Hodgins  the  Younger,  337 
Hogarth,  William,  297; 
Sigismunda,  261 
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Hogg,  James;  Private  Me¬ 
moirs  and  Confessions  of  a 
Justified  Sinner,  340 
Holcroft,  Thomas,  335; 

Hugh  Trevor,  300 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell, 
408,  426 

Homer,  33,  195,  244,  248; 
Iliad,  258;  Odyssey,  22, 
28,  75 

Hood,  Thomas,  320-1 
Hooker,  Richard,  215,  359; 
Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Po¬ 
lity,  235 

Hooker,  Robert,  275,  Hope 
of  Heaven  (film),  442 
Hope,  A.  D.,  24 
Hopkins,  Gerard,  Manley, 
47, 330-1  ;Andromeda,  331; 
God’s  Grandeur,  330-1; 
Heaven-Haven,  330;  The 
Shepherd’s  Brow,  331; 
Spring  and  Fall,  331; 
Thou  art  indeed  just.  Lord, 
331;  TOR.B.,  331;  The 
Windhover,  331;  The 
Wreck  of  the  Deutschland, 
330 

Horace,  34,  213,  279,  322, 
334 

Horestes,  150,  151,  189-90 
Houseman,  A.  E.,  21,  388, 
393;  The  Olive,  335,  393; 
A  Shropshire  Lad,  335, 
393;  Terence,  This  is  Stu¬ 
pid  Stuff,  335,  393 
Howard,  Henry,  Earl  of 
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Look  Back  in  Anger,  301; 
The  Right  Prospectus,  399; 
A  Sense  of  Detachment, 
399;  West  of  Suez,  399 
Otterburn,  100 
Otway,  Thomas:  The  Athe¬ 
ist,  27 1 ;  Caius  Marius, 
272-3 
Ouida,  19 
Our  Town,  464 
Ovid,  111,  121,  174,  179,213, 
282,  463;  Elegies,  185; 
Metamorphoses,  102 
Owen,  Wilfrid:  Letters,  395 


Owl  and  the  Nightingale, 
The,  83 

Oxford  Movement,  The,  355 

Page,  P.  K.,  24 
Paget,  WilUam,  214 
Paine,  Thomas,  278 
Pallas,  Peter  Simon,  329 
Paltock,  Robert:  The  Life 
and  Adventures  of  Peter 
Wilkins,  300 

Parlement  of  the  Thre  Ages, 
The,  83,  84 

Parnassus,  England’s,  213 
Parsons,  Philip:  Atalanta, 
187 

Pascal,  Blaise:  Pensee  347, 
367 

Pasco,  Richard,  168-9 
Passion  plays.  The,  104,  107 
Paston  Letters,  The,  146 
Pat  Hobby  Stories  (film),  442 
Pater,  Walter  H.,  315,  355, 
359,  361-2;  Amoral  Aes¬ 
thetic,  361;  Conclusion, 
361;  Gaston,  359;  The 
Marbles  of  Aegina,  361; 
Marius,  359,  361-2;  Plato 
and  Platonism,  361;  Re¬ 
naissance,  361 
Patience,  90 
Pattison,  Mark,  355 
Peacock,  Thomas  Love: 

Headlong  Hall,  343 
Pearl,  83,  84,  85,  89-90 
Pearse,  P.  H.,  388 
Peele,  George,  189 
Pepys,  Samuel,  255,  275; 
Diary,  26 

Percy,  Walker,  426,  441 ; 

Love  in  the  Ruins,  138 
Perkin  Warbeck,  see  Chro¬ 
nicle  History  of  Perkin 
Warbeck,  a  strange  truth. 
The,  Under  Dekker, 
Thomas 

Perkins,  Max,  448 
Perlesvaus,  101 
Perse,  St. -John,  391 
Persius,  34,  279 
Petrarch,  124;  Canzonieri, 
209 

Phaedrus,  25,  34,  312 
Philips,  Ambrose,  283 
Phoenix,  The,  73,  79 
Pinter,  Harold:  The  Birthday 
Party,  400;  The  Dumb 
Waiter,  400;  The  Home¬ 
coming,  400;  Landscape, 
400;  Old  Times,  400;  The 
Peopled  Wound,  400 
Plath,  Sylvia,  35,  436-7;  Co¬ 
lossus,  436 
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Plato,  362;  Phaedrus  (Phae- 
do),  34,  312;  Republic,  139 
Pliny,  216 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  21,  323, 
406,  408,412,413-16,  422, 
426,  428-9;  Berenice,  414; 
Eureka,  414;  The  Fall  of 
the  House  of  Usher,  413, 
420;  The  Gold  Bug,  415; 
Ligeia,  413;  Metzengerst- 
ein,  413;  The  Narrative  of 
Arthur  Gordon  Pym,  414 
Poincare,  Henri,  339 
Pole,  Reginald,  Cardinal : 
De  Concilio,  30;  Refor¬ 
matio  Angliae,  30 
Polo,  Gil,  217 

Pope,  Alexander,  21,  27,  33, 
260,  267,  278,  279,  280-2, 
284,  294,  388,  429;  The 
Dunciad,  26,  282,  294; 
Eloisa  to  Abelard,  281, 
282;  Epilogue  to  the  Sa¬ 
tires,  22;  Epistle  to  Bur¬ 
lington,  281;  An  Epistle  to 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  281;  Mes¬ 
siah,  281;  The  New  Dun¬ 
ciad,  281;  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  258,  282;  Windsor 
Forest,  280,  281 
Postman  Always  Rings 
Twice,  The  (film),  442 
Pound,  Ezra,  248,  373,  390, 
428,  430-1,  436;  Cantos, 
429;  Ripostes,  431 
Powys,  John  Cowper:  Owen 
Glendower,  381 
Powys,  Elewellyn,  381-2 
Pozzo,  Fra.  Andrea,  262 
Pratt,  E.  J.,  24 
Priestley,  J.  B.,  370;  The  Art 
of  the  Dramatist,  398 
Prima  Pastor um,  106 
Prior,  Matthew;  Poems  on 
Several  Occasions,  279 
Propertius,  334 
Proust,  Marcel,  307,  357, 
365,  385 

Prynne,  William ;  Histrio- 
mastix,  220 
Purity  {Cleanness),  90 
Pushkin,  Alexander  Sergeie- 
vitch,  340;  Ruslan  and 
Lyudmila,  312 

Pynchon,  Thomas,  439,  441, 
442,  460 

Queen  Mary’s  Psalter,  86 
Queste  del  Saint  Graal,  La, 
93 

Quevodo,  260 

Quintus  of  Smyrna;  The 
Fall  of  Troy,  325 


Rabelais,  Francois,  124,  374 
Racine,  Jean;  158,  332; 

Phaedra,  463 
The  Raid  (film),  398 
Raine,  Kathleen;  Farewell 
Happy  Fields :  Memories 
of  Childhood,  395 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  203-4; 
The  Courtier,  203;  A 
Description  of  Love  (attr.), 
204;  The  Prince,  203 
Ralph  Roister  Doister,  151, 
190 

Ramus,  Peter;  That  there  is 
but  one  Method  of  Estab¬ 
lishing  a  Science,  127 
Ransome,  John  Crowe,  28, 
430 

Read,  Herbert,  393;  The 
Contrary  Experience,  382; 
The  Green  Child,  382 
Reed,  Ishmael,  427 
Rejlander,  O.  G.,  305 
Respublica,  151 
Revelation,  119,  183 
Reynolds,  Frederick,  335 
Reynolds,  Henry,  202 
Reynolds,  John  Hamilton, 
318 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  28 
Rich,  A.,  429 

Rich,  Barnaby ;  Brusanus, 
216 

Rich,  Christopher,  255,  294 
Rich,  John,  255,  294 
Richardson,  Dorothy,  382, 
384;  The  Pilgrimage,  382 
Richardson,  Henry  Handel; 

Richard  Mahoney,  24 
Richardson,  Ian,  168-9 
Richardson,  Samuel,  298-9; 
Clarissa,  29,  298-9; 

Pamela,  298-9 ;  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  298 
Riddle,  17,  80 
Riddle,  30,  80 

Riding,  Laura,  393;  Selec¬ 
ted  Poems,  395;  The  Tell¬ 
ing,  395 

Ridler,  Anne,  35 
Riming  Poem,  The,  80 
Rochester,  The  Charters  of,  69 
Rochester,  John  Wilmot, 
Earl,  252,  253,  266-8; 
Artemesia  to  Chloe,  267 ; 
Letter  from  Artemesia, 
267;  Satyr  against  Man¬ 
kind,  267;  Satyr  against 
Reason,  268;  Tunbridge 
Wells,  268 
Roe,  Sir  John,  227 
Roethke,  Theodore,  439;  On 
'In  a  Dark  Time’ ,  435 


Rolle,  Richard,  98,  103 
Roman  de  la  Rose,  85,  93, 
115,  122 

Roper,  William;  The  Life  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  138 
Rossetti,  Christina;  Acme, 
332;  Restive,  332;  Spring, 
332 

Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel,  301, 
331-2,  356;  Ecce  Ancilla 
Domini,  304;  The  Girlhood 
of  Mary  Virgin,  304;  The 
Laird  of  Waristoun  (with 
Algernon  Swinburne), 
331 ;  Mary  Magdalene,  331 
Rousseau,  J.-J.,  183,  307, 
351,  356,  457 

Rowe,  Nicholas;  The  Tra¬ 
gedy  of  Jane  Shore,  294 
Rowley,  William;  The 
Changeling,  1 87 ;  The 
Thracian  Wonder  (with 
John  Webster),  272;  The 
Witch  of  Edmonton  (with 
Thomas  Dekker  and  John 
Ford),  186,  188 
Rubens,  Peter,  Paul,  262 
Ruin,  The,  80 
Rune  Poem,  The,  81 
Rushworth,  John;  Collec¬ 
tions,  221 

Ruskin,  John,  306,  321,  328, 
331,  355,  359 

Russell,  Bertrand,  Lord,  383 

Sackville-West,  Vita,  382, 
385,  386 

Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  107 
Sandburg,  Carl;  Chicago 
Poems,  435 
Safford,  Henry,  416 
St.  Erkenwald,  84,  87 
St.  James’  Epistle,  116 
Saint  John  Fisher,  see  Fisher, 
John 

St.  John’s  Gospel,  69,  249 
St.  Serf,  Thomas,  see  Syd- 
serf 

Saint  Thomas  More,  see 
More,  Sir  Thomas 
Saints’  plays.  The,  105 
Saintsbury,  George,  360 
Salinger,  J.  D.,  440 
Salmasius ;  Defensio  Regia, 
251 

Sampson,  William;  The  Vow 
Breaker,  271 

Sand,  George  (pseud,  of  Ar- 
mandine  Lucile  Aurore 
Dudevant),  339;  Mauprat, 
348 

Sandford,  Jeremy,  401 
Sangster,  Charles,  24 
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Santayana,  159-60 
Sarasin,  Jean-Fran9ois,  260 
Sarpi,  Paolo,  251 
Sartre,  Jean-Paul,  414,  441, 
453 

Sassoon,  Siegfried,  382,  395 
Savile,  George,  Marquess  of 
Halifax,  see  Halifax, 
George  Savile,  Marquess 
Sayers,  Dorothy  L.,  382 
Schlegel,  A.  W.,  413 
Schleichler,  August,  46 
Scipio,  122 
Scott,  F.  R.,  24 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  261,  336, 
338,  340-1 ;  The  Antiquary, 
340;  The  Bride  of  Lam- 
mennoor,  340;  The  Heart 
of  Midlothian,  340;  Rob 
Roy,  336,  338,  420;  St. 
Ronan's  Well,  341;  The 
Waverley  novels,  315,  340 
Scudery,  Madeleine  de : 

Grand  Cyprus,  263 
Seafarer,  The,  73,  79,  80 
Secunda  Past  or  um,  106 
Sedley,  Sir  Charles :  Sabinus, 
268 

Sege  of  Melayne,  The,  93 
Sellwood,  Emily,  322 
Seneca:  Hippolytus,  183; 

The  Trojan  Women,  250 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,  2,  30 
Seyssel,  Claude  de:  La  Mo- 
narchie  de  France,  134-5 
Shadwell,  Thomas,  253,  267, 
270,  271;  The  History  of 
Timon  of  Athens,  the  Man 
Hater,  268 ;  The  Libertine, 
254 

Shakespeare,  Wilham,  18, 
19,  20,  21,  124,  148,  213, 
215,  262,  265,  306,  313; 
All's  Well  that  Ends  Well, 

160,  172-4;  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  156,  160,  161, 
165,  168,  173-4,  263;  As 
You  Like  It,  165,  167,  169, 
170,  174-5;  The  Comedy 
of  Errors,  168,  175,  181-2; 
Coriolanus,  156,  158,  159, 

161,  164,  165,  168,  174, 
175;  Cymbeline,  156,  167; 
Edward  HI  (attr.),  86,  158; 
Hamlet,  24,  29,  153,  158, 
159,  160,  161,  163,  164, 
165,  169,  170,  171,  175-6, 
346;  Henry  IV,  161,  162, 
176;  Henry  IV  (Part  1), 
34,  163,  176;  Henry  IV 
(Part  2),  29,  153,  176; 
Henry  V,  159,  162;  Henry 
VI,  161,  162,  176;  Henry 


VI  (Part  1),  148,  182; 
Henry  VI  (Part  2),  153, 
171,  182;  Henry  VI H, 

156,  171,  177;  Julius 

Caesar,  163,  164,  165,  168, 
171,  177;  King  John,  163, 

164,  177;  King  Lear,  24, 

28,  34,  153,  158,  159,  160, 
161,  163,  165,  170,  171, 
177,  346;  Love’s  Labour’s 
Lost,  158,  160,  177;  A 
Lover’s  Complaint,  177; 
Macbeth,  160,  161,  165, 

169,  170,  171,  172,  177; 
Measure  for  Measure,  22, 
24,  177-8,  193;  The  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice,  159,  170, 
171,  178-9;  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  153, 
160,  169,  179,  192;  A  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream, 

165,  166;  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  29,  153,  154,  179; 
Othello,  24,  160,  161,  163, 
165,  169,  170,  171,  179; 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim, 
111,  179;  Pericles,  156, 
165,  166,  169,  179-80; 
Poems,  177;  Richard  11, 

29,  153,  158,  160,  161,  162, 
165,  168,  169,  171,  180-1; 
Richard  HI,  29,  162,  169, 

170,  181,  182;  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  159,  160,  165,  169, 
170,  171,  181,  272;  Sir 
Thomas  More,  181;  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  169, 
179,  181-2,  217;  The  Tem¬ 
pest,  157,  159,  160,  161, 
165,  166,  167,  172,  182; 
Timon  of  Athens,  182-3; 
Titus  Andronicus,  22,  164, 
168;  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
163,  175,  183,258;  Twelfth 
Night,  22,  158,  173,  183; 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  160,  165,  179, 193; 
The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen 
(attr.  or  with  John 
Fletcher),  156,  158,  199; 
Venus  and  Adonis,  179, 
183;  The  Winter’s  Tale, 
29,  156,  159,  161,  165,  166, 
167,  183-4 

Shakespeare  studies:  biblio¬ 
graphy,  29 ;  biography, 
154-5;  editions  and  re¬ 
prints,  153;  general  criti¬ 
cism,  155-67;  individual 
plays  and  poems,  172-84; 
Shakespeare  in  the 
Theatre,  168-72;  textual 
matters,  29,  153-4,  158 


Sharp,  Thomas:  Disserta¬ 
tion  on  the  Pageants  or 
Dramatic  Mysteries  of 
Coventry,  104 

Shaw,  George  Bernard,  362, 
385,  401-3;  The  Apple 
Cart,  401;  Buoyant  Bil¬ 
lions,  401 ;  Caesar  and 
Cleopatra,  403;  Candida, 
403 ;  Cymbeline  Refinished, 
401;  Fanny’s  First  Play, 
402 ;  Far-fetched  Fables, 
401;  Geneva,  401;  Getting 
Married,  402 ;  In  Good 
King  Charles’s  Golden 
Days,  401 ;  Major  Barbara, 
402;  The  Millionairess, 
401 ;  Mrs.  Warren’s  Pro¬ 
fession,  402 ;  On  the  Rocks, 
401 ;  Pygmalion,  402;  Saint 
Joan,  401,  402;  Shakes 
versus  Shav,  401;  The 
Simpleton  of  the  Unexpec¬ 
ted  Isles,  401 ;  The  Six  of 
Calais,  401;  Too  True  to 
be  Good,  401;  Village 
Wooing,  401 

Shaw,  Robert:  The  Man  in 
the  Glass  Booth,  398 

Sheean,  Vincent :  Personal 
History,  426 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  33, 
307,  314,  317,  319,  326, 
336,  457;  Adonais,  319; 
Alas  tor,  244;  Mont  Blanc, 
319;  Ode  to  the  West 
Wind,  319;  The  Revolt  of 
Islam,  320 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley, 
296-7;  The  Rivals,  296; 
The  Stranger,  296 

Shirley,  James:  The  Lady  of 
Pleasure,  187 

Sibbes,  Richard:  The  Bruised 
Reed,  236 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  27,  28, 
204-8,  213,  216,  264; 
Apology  for  Poetry,  193, 
205,  206;  Arcadia,  193, 
201,  204,  206-7;  Astrophil 
and  Stella,  207;  Defence 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
204—5;  Defence  of  Poetry, 
204,  205;  The  Lady  of 
May,  204,  205 

Silkin,  John,  35 

Sillitoe,  Alan,  382-3;  The 
In-Laws,  383;  The  Out- 
Laws,  383;  Saturday  Night 
and  Sunday  Morning,  383 

Simms,  William  Gilmore, 
407,  413 
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Simon,  Claude:  The  Grass, 
384 

Sinclair,  May,  383 
Sinclair,  Upton,  448 
Skeat,  Walter  William:  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Polerne,  87 
Skelton,  John,  136-7,  146; 
Apologia,  145;  Colyn. 
Cloute,  145-6,  212;  Gar- 
lande  of  Laurel,  145 
Skinner,  B.  F.,  356 
Smart,  Christopher,  112; 
Hymns  for  the  Amusement 
of  Children,  284 
Smith,  Adam,  278;  The 
Wealth  of  Nations,  278 
Smith,  Pearsall,  385 
Smollett,  Tobias,  296;  The 
Expedition  of  Humphrey 
Clinker,  299 ;  Ferdinand 
Count  Fathom,  300;  Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves,  300 
Snodgrass,  W.  D.,  389 
Snyder,  Gary:  Myths  and 
Texts,  438 
Somer  Soneday,  86 
Song  of  Songs,  96 
Sophocles,  158;  Oedipus  at 
Colonus,  250 

Southerne,  Thomas:  The 
Fatal  Marriage,  272;  The 
Maid’s  Last  Prayer,  111-, 
Oroonoko,  212',  Sir  An¬ 
thony  Love,  272;  The 
Wives’  Excuse,  265,  272 
Southey,  Robert:  Colloquies, 
358 

Southwell,  Robert:  Short 
Rules  of  a  Good  Life,  214 
Soyinka,  Wole,  23 
Spark,  Muriel,  383 
Speaight,  Robert,  168,  170 
Spender,  Stephen,  377,  387, 
388,  389 

Spenser,  Edmund,  28,  124, 
200,  208-12,213,262,314; 
Amoretti,  209;  Epithala- 
mion,  209,  213;  The  Faerie 
Queene,  27,  173,  208-11; 
Four  Hymns,  212;  Mother 
Hubberd’s  Tale,  212; 
Shepheardes  Calendar, 
145-6,  212;  A  Theatre  for 
Worldlings,  208 
Sprat,  Thomas:  History  of 
the  Royal  Society,  256 
Squire  of  Low  Degree,  94 
Stanford,  Henry,  214 
Stanley,  Fernando,  Lord 
Strange,  5th  Earl  of 
Derby,  212 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  289, 295; 
The  Conscious  Lovers,  295 


Stein,  Gertrude,  384,  386 
Stendahl  (pseud,  for  Marie 
Henri  Beyle):  The  Char¬ 
terhouse  of  Parma,  454; 
Le  Rouge  et  Noir,  339 
Sterne,  Laurence:  Sentimen¬ 
tal  Journey,  289;  The  Ser¬ 
mons  of  Mr.  Yorick,  288; 
Tristram  Shandy,  296 
Stevens,  Wallace,  388,  420, 
429, 430, 432-3, 439 ;  Anec¬ 
dote  of  the  Jar,  433;  The 
Emperor  of  Ice  Cream, 
433;  Like  Decorations  in 
a  Nigger  Cemetery,  433; 
Variations  on  a  Summer 
Day,  433 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis, 
338,  339,  354;  Weir  of 
Hermistoun,  354 
Stoddard,  Theodore  Loth- 
rop:  The  Rising  Tide  of 
Color,  450 

Storni,  Alfonsina,  386 
Story,  William  Whetmore, 
327 

Stow,  Randolph,  23 
Strange,  Lord,  see  Stanley, 
Fernando,  Lord  Strange 
5th  Earl  of  Derby 
Strauss,  D.  F. :  The  Life  of 
Jesus  Critically  Examined, 
350 

Strindberg,  Johan  August, 
415 

Styron,  William,  440,  443 
Sulpitius,  203 

Surrey,  Henry  Howard,  Earl : 
Orations,  147 

Suso,  Henry :  Horologium 
Sapiontiae,  141 
Surtz,  Edward,  S.  J.,  137 
Sweet,  Henry:  Anglo-Saxon 
Reader,  71,  81 

Swift,  Jonathan,  26,  28, 
235-6,  267,  278,  279-80, 
289-90,  339;  The  Battle  of 
the  Books,  290;  Correspon¬ 
dence,  290;  Gulliver’s  Tra¬ 
vels,  289,  300;  A  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  290 

Swinburne,  Algernon,  314, 
321,  332-3,  355;  Atalanta 
in  Calydon,  332;  By  the 
North  Sea,  333;  In  the 
Orchard,  332;  The  Laird 
of  Waristoun  (with  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti),  331; 
Phaedra,  332;  Poems  and 
Ballads,  332;  La  Sceur  de 
la  Reine,  333 
Swinnerton,  Frank,  365 


Sydserf  (pseud,  for  Thomas 
St.  Serf),  254,  272 
Synge,  J.  M.,  21,  396,  397; 
The  Well  of  the  Saints, 
401 

Tacitus,  180 
Tale  of  Beryn,  83 
Tallis,  Thomas,  214 
Tate,  Allen,  421,  430,  435-6 
Taylor,  Edward:  A  Fly 
caught  in  a  Cobweb,  23 1 
Taylor,  Jeremy:  A  Discourse 
of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesy¬ 
ing,  240;  Holy  Living,  240 
Taylor,  John:  The  Acts  and 
exployts  of  Wood,  the 
great  Eater,  in  Kent,  227; 
lohn  Garrets  Ghost,  227 ; 
A  Kicksie  winsie  or  a  Ferry 
cum  Twang,  227;  Laugh 
and  be  fat,  227;  Odcombs 
Complaint,  227 ;  Taylor’s 
Goose,  227;  The  Water- 
Cormorant,  227 ;  Wit  and 
Mirth,  227 
Taylor,  Mary,  348 
Tennyson,  Lord  Alfred,  21, 
22,  33,  321-5,  336;  Arma¬ 
geddon,  323;  Enoch  Arden, 
323;  Idylls  of  the  King,  30, 
323,  325;  In  Memoriam, 
323-4;  The  Lady  of  Sha- 
lott,  324;  Locksley  Hall, 
324;  Locksley  Hall  Sixty 
Years  After,  325 ;  Lucre¬ 
tius,  325,  331;  Maud,  325, 
399;  Poems,  322,  323;  The 
Princess,  324;  Timbuctoo, 
323;  Tithonus,  324;  Ulys¬ 
ses,  324;  Walking  to  the 
Mail,  322;  Poems  by  Two 
Brothers,  323 
Text  us  Roffensis,  69 
Thackeray,  Anne,  386 
Thackeray,  William,  338, 
343-4;  Henry  Esmond,  21, 
344;  The  Newcomers,  344; 
Pendennis,  21,  344;  Vanity 
Fair,  337,  339,  344 
Theatrum  Poetarum,  or  A 
Compleat  Collection  of  the 
Poets,  275 
Theobald,  Lewis,  43 
Theognis:  Elegies,  33 
They  Shoot  Horses,  Don’t 
They?  (film),  442 
Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  94-5 
Thomas  the  Rhymer,  95 
Thomas,  Dylan,  388,  393, 
395-6;  In  the  White 
Giant’s  Thigh,  396;  Poems, 
395 ;  Under  Milk  Wood,  396 
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Thomas,  Edward,  389,  396 
Thomas,  Helen:  As  It  Was, 
396;  World  Without  End, 
396 

Thomas,  R.  S.,  35 
Thomson,  James,  260,  282- 
3,  301,  320;  The  Castle  of 
Indolence,  283;  A  Poem  to 
the  Memory  of  Mr.  Con¬ 
greve  (attr.),  283;  The 
Seasons,  283 

Thoreau,  Henry  David,  27, 
407,  409,  417-18,  420; 
Anti- Slavery  Papers,  417; 
The  Dark  Ages,  418; 
Herald  of  Freedom,  417; 
Lectures,  417;  Life  With¬ 
out  Principle,  417;  Para¬ 
dise  {to  be)  Regained,  417; 
Reform  and  Reformers, 
417;  Reform  Papers,  417; 
Resistance  to  Civil  Govern¬ 
ment,  417;  The  Service, 
417;  Wendell  Phillips  be¬ 
fore  Concord  Lyceum,  417; 
A  Yankee  in  Canada,  417 
Thrale,  Hester,  292 
Thucydides :  The  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  War,  33 
Thurber,  James:  The  Male 
Animal  (with  others),  426 
Titian:  Bacchus  and  Ariadne, 
319 

Tolkien,  J.  R.  R.,  89;  Lord 
of  the  Rings,  383 
Tolstoy,  Leo,  248,  357 
Tourgee,  Albion  W.,  421 
Tournament  at  Tottenham, 
The,  95 

Towneley  plays.  The,  105 
Tragedy  of  Heildebrand,  The, 
199 

Trevisa,  John  de:  Polychro- 
nicon  (transl.),  102,  103 
Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One, 
A,  186 

Trilling,  Lionel,  307,  321, 
338,  440,  445 
Tristan,  95 
Tristrem,  Sir,  95 
Trollope,  Anthony,  21,  338, 
350-1 ;  Barchester  Towers, 
337;  Father  Giles  of  Bally- 
moy,  351;  The  Fixed 
Period,  351;  Letters,  351; 
The  Macdermots  of  Bally- 
cloran,  351 ;  An  Old  Man’s 
Love,  351;  The  Parson’s 
Daughters  of  Oxney  Colne, 
351;  The  Rev.  Josiah 
Crawley,  351;  South 
Africa,  350-1 ;  The  Spotted 
Dog,  351 


Tryon,  Thomas:  A  Treatise 
of  Dreams  and  Visions,  252 
Tucker,  Nathaniel:  The  Ber¬ 
mudian,  410;  Colombinus : 
A  Mask,  410;  Complete 
Published  Poems,  410; 
Mr.  Clackit  to  his  Brother 
Abroad,  410 
Tudor,  Frederic,  408 
Tudor,  William,  408 
Tuke,  Sir  Samuel,  254 
Turgenev,  Ivan,  415 
Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  301 
Tutchin,  John:  The  Obser- 
vator,  268 

Twain,  Mark  (pseud,  for 
Samuel  Langhorne  Cle¬ 
mens),  406,  407,  408,  420, 
421-2,  426;  The  Height  of 
Humour,  408 ;  Huckleberry 
Finn,  338,  420;  The  Turn¬ 
ing  Point  of  My  Life,  422; 
What  is  Man?  and  Other 
Philosophical  Writings, 
421-2 

2  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  30 
Tyndale,  William,  133,  134, 
142 

Unbelievers,  The,  355 
Undo  Your  Door,  94 
Updike,  John,  439,  440, 
459-60;  The  Centaur,  460 
Valla,  Lorenzo:  Encomium 
Sancti  Thomae  Aquinatis, 
127 

Vanbrugh,  John,  272-3,  295; 
A  Journey  to  London,  272 ; 
The  Provoked  Husband 
(with  Colly  Cibber),  272; 
The  Relapse,  269-70,  272; 
Sganarell;  or  The  Cuckold 
in  Deceit,  21  h 
Vaughan,  Halford,  303 
Vaughan,  Henry,  21,  221, 
231-2 

Veblen,  T.,  355 
Vega,  Lopez  de,  254 
Venables,  Robert :  Experi¬ 
enced  Angler,  238;  The 
Universal  Angler  (with 
Charles  Cotton  and  Izaac 
Walton),  238 
Vercelli  K,  81 
Vercelli  VI,  81 
Vercelli  Homily  XX,  81 
Verdi,  Giuseppe,  317 
Vergil,  Polydore,  260 
Vesalius,  Andreas:  De  Hu- 
mani  Corporis  Fabrica,  23 1 
Vian,  Boris,  352 
Victoria,  Queen  of  England : 
Diaries,  26 


Victorian  churches,  355 
Villiers,  George,  2nd.  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  see  Buck¬ 
ingham,  George  Villiers, 
2nd  Duke 

Virgil,  248,  281,  322,  334; 
Aeneid,  121,212;  Georgies, 
33 

Vivaldi,  262 

Vives,  Juan  Luis:  Against 
the  Pseudologicians,  127 
Voltaire,  Francois-Marie 
Arouet,  111,  278 
Vonnegut,  Kurt,  442,  459 

Wain,  John,  383 
Waley,  Hubert,  384 
Wallace,  Edgar,  363 
Waller,  Edmund,  259 
Walpole,  Horace,  4th  Earl 
of  Orford,  27,  283,  288; 
Correspondence,  288 
Walpole,  Hugh,  368 
Walton,  Izaac:  The  Corn- 
pleat  Angler,  (with  Charles 
Cotton),  238,  275;  The 
Universal  Angler  (with 
Charles  Cotton  and  Ro¬ 
bert  Venables),  238 
Wanderer,  The,  79 
Warren,  Robert  Penn,  421, 
431,  440,  451 
Warton,  Joseph,  276 
Warton,  Thomas,  276 
Waters,  Frank,  455 
Watkins,  Vernon,  393 
Watson,  Thomas,  213 
Watts-Dunton,  Walter  The¬ 
odore,  321 

Waugh,  Evelyn,  364,  383 
Webb, John:  Vindication, 235 
Webb,  Mary,  383 
Webster,  John,  190,  198-9; 
Appius  and  Virginia,  198; 
The  Devil’s  Law-Case, 
199;  The  Duchess  of  Malfi, 
188;  Northward  Hoi  (with 
Thomas  Dekker),  193; 

The  Thracian  Wonder 
(with  William  Rowley), 
272;  Westward  Ho  (with 
Thomas  Dekker),  193 
Weinstein,  Nathan,  see 

West,  Nathaniel 
Wells,  H.  G.,  339,  367,  368, 
383-4;  Mr.  Polly,  384 
Welty,  Eudora,  426,  440 
Wesker,  Arnold,  400 
Wesley,  Charles,  281 
Wesley,  John,  26,  281 
West,  Arthur  Graeme,  26 
West,  Nathaniel  (pseud,  for 
Nathan  Weinstein),  456 
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West,  Rebecca,  370 
Westcott,  Glenway,  440 
What  Makes  Sammy  Run? 
(film),  442 

Whistler,  James,  304 
White,  Thomas,  257;  De 
Mundo  Dialogi  Tres,  238 
Whiting,  John:  Saint’s  Day, 
398 

Whitman,  Walt,  27,  248, 
406,  407,  419,  420,  421, 
428-9,  450;  Camden  Con¬ 
versations,  419;  Leaves  of 
Grass,  407,  419 
Who’s  Afraid  of  Virginia 
Woolf,  464 

Wilbur,  Richard,  436 
Wilde,  George:  Love’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  187 

Wilde,  Oscar,  21,  27,  338, 
339,  340,  355;  The  Pic¬ 
ture  of  Dorian  Gray,  327, 
354-5;  Salome,  356 
Wilder,  Thornton :  Our 
Town,  464 

Wilkins,  John;  A  Yorkshire 
Tragedy,  193 
Wilkinson,  Anne,  24 
Wilkinson,  Tate:  The  Wan¬ 
dering  Patentee 
William  of  Palerne,  87 
Williams,  John  A. :  The  Man 
Who  Cried  I  Am,  457 
Williams,  Tennessee:  Battle 
of  Angels,  463;  The  Dra¬ 
gon  Country,  463;  The 
Glass  Menagerie,  464;  I 
Rise  in  Flame,  Cried  the 
Phoenix,  463 

Williams,  William  Carlos, 
420,  428,  435,  436;  In  the 
American  Grain,  411 
Wills,  W.  G. ;  Olivia,  331 
Wilmot,  John,  Earl  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  see  Rochester, 
John  Wilmot,  Earl 
Wilson,  Angus,  384;  The 
Middle  Age  of  Mrs.  Eliot, 
384 

Wilson,  Edmund,  425;  The 
American  Jitters,  426;  Pa¬ 
tristic  Gore,  421 
Wilson,  Thomas:  The  Arte 
of  Rhetorique,  214 


Winchester  Psalter,  The,  86 
Wither,  George,  28;  Em- 
blemes,  231 
Withers,  Kenney,  431 
Wodehouse,  P.  G. :  Cithara, 
384 

Wolfe,  Thomas,  315 
Wolseley,  Charles:  The  Rea¬ 
sonableness  of  Scripture- 
Belief,  275 

Wood,  Mrs.  Henry,  43 
Woodstock,  170 
Woolf,  Leonard,  386 
Woolf,  Virginia,  21,  23,  27, 
370,  373,  376,  384-7,  464; 
A  Cockney’s  Earming  Ex¬ 
perience,  386;  Experiences 
of  a  Pater-Eamilias,  386; 
Letters,  385,  387;  Mrs. 
Dalloway,  385,  386;  Night 
and  Day,  386;  Orlando, 
386;  To  the  Lighthouse, 
384,  385,  386;  The  Voyage 
Out,  386;  The  Waves,  386, 
387 

Woolsey,  Gamel,  381-2 
Wordsworth,  Dorothy,  312 
Wordsworth,  William,  18, 
261,287,  301,306,  307-12, 
329,  356,  359,  396,  416; 
The  Borderers,  27,  308, 
311;  Descriptive  Sketches, 
308;  An  Evening  Walk, 
308;  The  Excursion,  310, 
312;  Home  at  Grasmere, 
310;  Intimations  of  Im¬ 
mortality,  27,  310;  Lines 
left  upon  a  Seat  in  a  Yew- 
Tree,  308;  Louisa,  35; 
Lucy  poems,  311;  Lyrical 
Ballads,  22,  307-8,  310, 
311,  312;  Michael,  310; 
Peele  Castle,  310,  311; 
Poems  {1807),  311;  The 
Prelude,  308,  310,  311-12; 
The  Recluse,  310;  Reso¬ 
lution  and  Independence, 
311;  The  Ruined  Cottage, 
308;  The  Solitary  Reaper, 
311;  Strange  Fits  of  Pas¬ 
sion  have  I  known,  312; 
The  Thorn,  307;  Tintern 
Abbey,  27,  309,  310;  Upon 


Westminster  Bridge,  312; 
Yew-Trees,  311 
World  and  the  Chylde,  The, 
150 

Worringer,  W.,  355 
Wright,  Charles,  442 
Wright,  James :  Collected 
Poems,  437 

Wright,  Richard,  441,  443, 
456-7 ;  King  Joe,  456 
Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  146-7 
Wycherley,  William,  253, 
254;  The  Country  Wife, 
273;  Love  in  a  Wood,  273; 
The  Plain  Dealer,  255 
Wycliffe  (or  Wyclif),  John, 
102,  103,  no,  142 
Wylie,  Elinor,  27 

Xenophon:  Anabasis,  391 
Xenophon,  of  Ephesus: 
Ephesiaca,  33 


Yeats,  Jack,  365,  396 
Yeats,  John  Butler,  388 
Yeats,  W.  B.,  21,  34,  289, 
302,  362,  387-90,  396-7, 
399,  403;  At  Hawk’s  Well, 
397;  Byzantium,  396; 
Deidre,  397;  Easter  1916, 
387;  The  Gyres,  396; 
Lapis  Lazuli,  387,  396; 
Poems,  396-7;  Purgatory, 
397;  The  Second  Coming, 

387,  396;  That  the  Night 
Come,  396;  A  Vision,  328, 

388,  396,  397;  What  Magic 
Drum?,  397;  Words  upon 
the  Window-Pane,  397 

Yonge,  Charlotte:  The 

Clever  Woman  of  the 
Family,  355 
York  plays.  The,  106 
A  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  193 
Yong,  Bartholomew,  217 

Zamyatin,  381,  384 
Zangwill,  Israel:  Children  o, 
the  Ghetto,  355;  Letters, 
355 

Zola,  Emil  Edouard  Charles 
Antoine,  339,  345 
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